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PREFACE. 


vTENERALLY  fpeaking,  the  objeft  of  a  Preface  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  to  advertife  the  reader  of  the  kind 
of  entertainment  to  which  he  is  invited  by  the 
author.  But,  with  periodical  publications,  this  ob- 
jeft  can  rarely  be  propofed ;  for,  as  the  Preface  is 
generally  the  la,ft  part <)f  the  w)ffe ^i,n  point  of  com- 
pofition,  the  ItrQpg  j)Vp|?abiTity-i4^Rat  the  generality 
of  readers,  like  the.^u|lj<3tr:  hirpfelf,  have  traced  the 
work  through  its  ^eTj)^iv5e-ftkg;es,  before  the  Pre- 
face comes  under; ccio^dgr^iqfc*-./ 

This  is  particularly  ife  iSK  with  the  prefent  per- 
formance; for  though  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  have  been  printed,  I  have  the  fatisfaction  to  %/ 
find  that  I  am  upon  the  eve  of  being  called  upon  for 
a  fecond  edition,  before  the  laft  number  of  the  firft 
is  completed.  Few  of  the  perfons,  thei;pfore,  to 
whom  this  prologue  is  prefented,  can  be  fuppofed 
unacquainted  \yith  the  plot  and  incidents  of  the 
drama  it  is  to  precede.  Yet,  as  I  am  about  con- 
cluding the  firft  volume  of  a  work,  in  every  thing, 
but  its  form,  of  a  very  Angular  nature,  I  cannot  but 
feel  myfelf  called  upon  to  fay  fomething  by  way  of 
apology  for  its  appearance 

The  various  publications  with  which  the  world 
has  been  fometimes  benefited,  and  fometimes  in- 
fefted,  have  been  fuggefted  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
ftaaces,  and  authors  have  been  ftimulated  in  their 

b  labours 


(vi) 

labours  by  a  variety  of  caufes. — The  greater  number 
of  books,  undoubtedly,  have  originated  either  in 
the  love  of  fame,  or  the  defire  of  profit ;  and  nd- 
ther  of  thefe  objc61s,  I  believe,  when  properly  re- 
gulated, are  in  the  lead  difbonourable  either  to  the 
underftanding  or  the  heart :  but  there  are  fome 
which  owe  their  origin  to  higher  motives, — and, 
among  thefe,  the  author  flatters  himfelf  that  the 
Tribune  has  fome  pk-etenfions  to  be  ranked. 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  expences  of 
publication,  and  who  compare  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter with  the  price  of  thefe  pamphlets,  will  imme- 
diately perceive  that  the  falc  of  a  thoufand  copies  at 
three- pence  per  number,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
at  fix-pence,'  (after  all  deduQions  for  the  profit  of 
bookfellers,  and  other  incidental  circumftances)  can 
never  make  artj^ipejcuoi^iry  ;c^H9pcpfation  to  the 
publiflier;  and»'aVfcV.4atne,\fi^*  pJJ^lbe  infatuated, 
indeed,  who  looks  ftfr.  an: insye^f*  of  literary  repu- 
tation from  the  hafty:trafe36c?rjptj  of  a  Courfe  of 
Leftures,  two  of  wjiiiji  Aerjj.jazprepare  and  deliver 
every  week.  •  •* '•'* -''i*-*;..: 

Excellence  is  only  to  be  attained  by  flow  and  ela- 
borate procefs ;  and  the  world  confiders  the 
degree  of  merit  produced,  not  the  circumftances 
which  may  have  influenced  the  produftion.  If, 
therefore,  I  had  regarded  only  my  intcreft,  or  my 
reputation,  the  probability  is,  that  this  periodical 
paper. had  never  appeared, — efpecially  as  it  might 
have  been  expefled  that  fuch  a  work*  would  rather 
blunt  than  excite  the  curiofity  of  the  public,  who 
are  generally  lefs  difpofed  to  go  and  hear  that  which 
they  fuppofe  they  fliall  have  the  opportunity  (though 
perhaps  they  may  never  have  the  inclination)  to  read. 
But  the  fatl  iwS,  that  though  the  late  profecutions 
have  influenced  me,  in  fome  degree,  to  vary  my 
modey  they  have  not  abated  my  defire  of  diffeminat- 
ing  information,  fuch  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  com- 
municate. 


(  vii  ) 

municate,  among  the  oppreffed  and  induftrious  or- 
ders of  fociety.  And  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was 
impoffible,  either  from  the  limits  of  my  prcmifes, 
from  the  very  large  expences  of  my  fituation,  or 
from  the  neceffary  precaution  of  preferving  what 
the  ariftocratic  prejudices  of  the  world  wouifi  \^ffn 
the  refpeBability  of  my  Leftures,  to  render  the  term.s 
of  admiflion  more  eafy  than  they  are,  I  flattered 
myfelf  that  the  clafs  of  people  to  whom  I  have  al- 
luded might  be  in  fomc  degree  benefited  and  en- 
lightened by  the  doftiines  which  thefe  LeQurcs  are 
intended  to  enforce. 
I  Feeling  myfelf  called  upon  to  guard  againft  a  re- 

1  petition  of  fuch  grofs  forgeries  as  had   been  ad- 

i  vanced  againft  me  upon  my  late  trial,  by  the  em- 

ployment of  a  fliort-hand  writer,  I  therefore  began 
to  calculate  whether  I  could  not  turn  this  circum . 
fiance  to  the  advantage  of  the  caufe  in  which  my 
life  has  already  been  endangered,  and  in  which  my 
foul  ftill  continues  to  be  embarked-  The  refult 
was  a  determination  to  fend  into  the  world,  at  the 
■  cheapeft   poff.ble  rate,   the   following  publication  ; 

,  printing  at  the  lame  time  a  fmall  edition  upon   fine 

;  paper  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  whofe  circumftances  better 

enabled  them  to  reward  the  labours  of  men  who  have 
nothing  but  their  talents  and  exertions  to  beftow 
upon  the  public  caufe. 

As  it  is  impoffible  that  in  an  undertaking  like 
mine,  there  fhould  not  be  confiderable  inequali- 
ties, my  firft  intention  was  to  have  fet  apart  thofe 
leftures  which  1  conceived  moft  fuccefsful  in  point, 
for  publication  in  fcparate  volumes,  and  to  have 
pubhftied  extraSs  only  from  the  others.  But  upon 
further  refleftion  I  have  changed  my  plan ;  and  my 
prefent  intention  (to  which  I  have  partly  adhered  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  volume,  and  which  will  guide 
me  in  a  more  general  manner  in  the  next)  is  to 
publiQi  in  this  periodical  manner  thofe  of  a  more 
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temporary  nature,  and  to  referve  for  future  revifion 
/and  improvement,  thofe  which  are  more  referable  to 
general  principles. 

In  conformity  to  this  refolution,  there  are  fome  of 
the  Lcflures  delivered  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
couric,  which  (though  yet  unprinted)  call  aloud  for 
publication — pdrticularly  thofe  on  Barracks  and 
Fortifications,  and  on  the  dearnefs  and  fcarcity  of 
Provifions.  It  cannot,  however,  be  expefted  that 
I  Ihould  chain  m)rclf  down  to  the  metropolis,  to 
the  total  nt  glcfl  of  health,  relaxation,  and  comfort, 
during  the  whole  fummer,  in  order  to  fuperintend 
this  publication ;  and  as  I  am  not  at  prefent  pro- 
vided with  any  perfon  to  whom  I  can  entruft  the 
coriefction  of  the  prefs,  I  mull  decline  the  regular 
continuance  of  this  publication  till  the  refumption 
of  the  Lcftures  in  September  next.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  I  fhall  put  the  Leflures  above  fpeci- 
fied  in  a  train  to  be  publiflied  at  convenient  periods, 
that  the  work  may  not  be  entirely  dropped  during 
the  fummer  feafon,  and  that  the  expeflation  of  thofe 
who  have  tcftified  their  approbation  of  thofe  dif- 
courfes,  in  particular,  may  not  be  difappointed. 


June  20^  1795* 
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f  .  THE    TRIBUNE* 

cxpeft.  Inftead  of  thefe,  beggary  and  emaciation  encounter 
us  in  every  ftreet ;  our  towns: ^nd  villages  prefent  orte  univer- 
fal  pi£hire  of  calamity  and  deje£tion ;  and  the  pencil  of  hif- 
tory,  Ihould  it  tranfmit  to  future  ages  a  faithful  reprefenta* 
tion  of  the  prefent  ilate  of  fociety  in  Britain,  muft  be  princi- 
pally employed  in  delineating  groups  of  difconfolate  widows 
and  unfriended  orphans,  fupplicating  from  the  contemptuous 
hand  jof  Charity  the  fcantieft  portion  of  that  fuftenance  which 
they  ought  to  have  been  receiving,  in  abundance  and  indepen- 
dency, from  the  induftry  of  the  hufband  and  the  father  ! 

Tax  after  tax  is  levied — contribution  after  contribution  is 
demanded— -and  burthen  after  burthen  heaped  upon  our  bend- 
ing fhoulders;  every  (hilling  of  which  muft.  come,  in  the  ftrft 
inftance,  from  the  labours  of  the  poor — ^fbr  all  produAion  ori- 
ginates with  them.  In  the  mean  time  all  the  ufeful  occupations 
of  life  are  in  a  manner  fufpended— -the  labours  of  the  builder  are 
arretted,  and  the  unfinifhed  tenement  moulders  into  prema- 
ture ruin ;— the  mallef  of  the  artifan  refounds  no  more — ^the 
(buttle  (leeps,  and  cobwebs  hang  upon  the  loom  : — ^Let  Spit- 
taUfields,  and  the  conftituents  of  Mr.  Windham  contradifk 
me  if  I  fpeak  untruly  ! 

Commerce  is  half  annihilated ;  the  arts  decline,  and  fcience 
toils  no  more  in  the  difFufion  of  intelled  and  happinefs.  The 
inveftigation  of  the  caufesof  our  miferies  is  become  the  only 
occupation  of  the  fpeculative  mind,  and  the  only  employ- 
ments of  manual  induftry  are  the  trades  which  aie  connec- 
ted with  the  aggravation  of  thofe  miferies. 

Nor  does  the  evil  reft  here.  The  body  politic  of  Britain 
is  not  only  difeafed;  It  is  fufFering  daily  amputation.  Its 
moft  important  members  are  hourly  lopped  away  by  a  depo- 
pulating war. 

«  Princes  and  Lords  may  flourifli,  and  may  fade ; 

<<  A  breath  may  make  them,  as  a  breath  liath  made : 

•«  But  a  bold  peafantry,  their  Country's  pride ! 

•*  When  once  'tis  loft,  can  nevg:  be  fupphcd." — goldsmith* 

Yet  this  peafantry— this  pride  of  the  country— if  the  coun- 
try knew  what  it  ought  to  be  pioud  of — ^the  produClive 
energies  of  man,  or  the  baubles  or  diftinAion !— This  peafan-* 
try  we  fufFer  to  be  annihilated— this  pride  laid  low,  in  a  re* 
diculous  (I  had  almoft  faid  an  unprincipled)  crufade  to  re-' 
(tore  the  fallen  defpotifm  of  France.    For  this  the  hufband  is 

torq 
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torn  from  his  Wife— -the  father  from  his  helplefs  in^ts,  and 
the  fon  from  the  aged  parents  with  whom  he  ufed  to  (hare 
the  fcanty  earnings  of  his  induftry.  For  this  the  marihes  of 
Flanders  are  manured)  and  the  dykes  of  Holland  choaked 
with  Britifh  blood.  For  this  the  perfonal  liberty  of  Engliih- 
men  is  invaded,  with  impunity^  by  the  lawlefs  violence  of 
prefs^gangs;  our  youth  are  enfnared  by  the  artifices  of  recruit- 
ing parties ;  trading  magiftrates  are  veiled  with  a  defpotic 
^uithority  over  the  lower  orders  of  the  community;  and  our 
ftreets  are  nightly  infefted  by  the  fnares,  and  atrocious  depre- 
dations of  criinps  and  kidnappers. 

One  confoktion,  and  only  one  relieves  the  mind  of  the 
philanthropift,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  gloomy  pi£hire  ; 
and  that,  ftrange  to  fay!  arifes  from  our  dilalters  and  defeats. 
The  project  is  not  likely  to  fucceed.  The  defpotifm  of  the 
Bourbons— that  defpotifm  hitherto  fo  fatal  to  the  repofe  and  to 
the  morals  of  Europe,  will  not  be  reftore^;  and  the  dead  bo* 
dies  of  our  countrymen  that  were  intended  to  have  been  made 
the  ftepping-ftones  for  the  ambicion  of  a  Prince  of  Conde  and 
a  Comte  d'Artois,  have  paved  the  way  for  the  triumphant 
arnues  of  a  Republic,  invincible  from  the  convi£lion  that  every 
individual  is  fighting  for  his  own  independence,  and  his  own 
rights  ! 

Still,  however,  (uninfluenced  by  experience— >untaught  by 
calamity,  and  implicitly  refigned  to  the  intereded  councils  of 
thofe  daftard  emigrants-— thofe  fuperftitious  priefls  and  pro- 
fligate nobles  whofe  intrigues  have  already  been  fo  fatal  to 
their  own  fovereign)  our  infatuated  Cabinet  perfevere  in  their 
Quixotic  projeiSls.  Still  are  the  ranks  of  our  flying  armies 
recruited  by  thefe  deteftable  means,  while  our  flagnated  cpm- 
merce  ana  ruined  manufa&ures  prefent  to  the  moft  ufeful 
order  of  men  only  the  melancholy  alternative  of  periihing  by 
the  fword  abroad,  or  by  line^ring  famine  at  home. 

We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  depopulation  which 
the  f word  produces  i^  fo  confiderably  increaifed  by  another 
fyecies  of  depopulation,  I  mean  by  emigration.  Nor  will  it 
give  fo  great  a  degree  of  aftonifhment  to  your  minds,  when  I 
ftate  that  1500  individuals,  during  one  week  in  the  laft  fum- 
mer,  arrived,  between  Sunday  and  Sunday,  from  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  at  the  town  of  New  York  alone  i  and 
that  the  whole  amount  of  the  individuals  who  had  emigrated 
from  this  country  to  the  hofpiuble  ihores  of  Americai  during 
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the  laft  rummer^  was  no  lefs  than  eighty  tiiouiand,  men,  wo* 
men,  and  children.  I  fay  when  you  cdndder  the  calamities 
under  which  the  country  groans,  you  will  not  be  furprifed 
that  I  am  enabled  to  flate  to  you  from  authentic  documents> 
that  during  the  laft  fummer  eifhtv  thouCmd  individuals  from 
Scotland,  Endand,  and  Ireland,  nave  bid  a  final  fiurewel  to 
their  native  nelds,  dieir  relatives  and  firiends,  to  affift  the  po«* 
pulation  of  America,  rather  than  endure  die  united  torments 
of  penury  and  perfecution  to  which  they  muft  be  here  ex- 
pofed.  And  of  what  defcription  are  the  people  we  have  thus  . 
loft  ?  Not  like  the  eighty  tfaouland  locufis  that  fled  from  a 
neighbouring  country ;  not  dreaming  monks  and  fwindling 
nobility!  (Remember,  Citizens,  I  am  fpeaking  of  the  nobi- 
lity of  France ;  not  of  the  nobility  of  England.)  The  emi- 
grants driven  from  this  country  were  not  eighty  thou&nd 
dreaming  monks  and  fwindling  nobility ;  but  eighty  thoufand 
of  the  beft  finews,  the  ftrong  fibres,  the  nerves  of  the  ftate  ; 
chiefly  ufeful  labourers,  from  whofe  application  alone  all  the 
wealth,  power,  and  grandeur  of  die  country  muft  be  derived* 
If,  therefore,  fo  many  vital  fibres  continue  to  be  torn  firomthe 
heart  of  Britain,  will  it  be  furprifing  if  we  fhould  find  that  a' 
dead  paify  has  feized  one  fide  of  the  country,  when  (as  may 
pofiibly  be  the  cafe  ere  long)  we  find  ourfelves  called  upon, 
by  the  progrefs  of  events,  for  all  our  energies,  and  all  our 
magnanimity,  to  repel  the  hoflile  attacks  that  may  be  aimed 
not  at  the  extremities  only,  but  at  the  very  feat  of  life  i 

YetjCitizens,  thinned  as  the  population  has  thus  been,  what 
is  the  fate  of  thofe  who  yet  remain  ?  Have  thofe  perfons  who 
have  fled  to  the  hofpitable  (hores  of  Americafecured,  by  that 
flight,  abundance  to  thofe  whom  they  have  left  behind  i 
Alafs,  how  melancholy  a  revcrfe  prefents  itfclf  to  our  ob- 
fervation  !  Calculate  the  prefent  proportion  between  the  in- 
creafe  in  the  price  of  labour,  and  in  the  price  of  theneceflfaiy 
articles  of  life :  and  eftimate,  if )  ou  can,  without  a  blufli^  the 
meagre  pittance  with  which  the  induftry  is  repaid  that  fe- 
cures  the  comforts  and  multiplies  the  luxuries  of  the  opu- 
lent, and  privileged  orders.-  Behold  the  condition  of  our  la- 
bourers (thofe  even  who  can  obtain  employment  for  their  in- 
duftry at  any  rate  !)— See  them,  in  defiance  of  all  th^ir  toil 
and  aifiduity,  reduced  to  the  miferable  profped  of  not  being 
able  to  fupply  a  neceflary  quantity  of  wholefome  food  (or 
themfdves  and  their  difirdfed  families ! 

To 
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To  what  caufes  Audi  we  trace  thefe  difiempers  ?  for  we 
muft  know  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  before  we  attempt  to  ap- 
ply a  remedy.  To  what  caufe^  I  (ay,  fhall  we  attribute  thde 
phenomena  in  the  ftate  of  the  national  health  ?  The  iirft  that 
prefenu  itfelf  to  us  is  that  immenfe  foreign  exportation  which 
is  the  confe«|uence  of  this  jufi,  neceiuuyy  and  proiperous 
war. 

The  loaf  that  fhould  feed  the  ufeful  labourer,  is  Ant  to 
fupply  the  deftroying  foldier— -Englifh,  Heffian,  Auftrian^ 
Hanoverian,  Sardinian,  or  Pruffian  !  The  peafant  languiihes, 
and  the  manu&£iurer  ftarves,  that  the  fruits  of  their  induf- 
try  may  fatisfy  the  cravings  of  thofe  who  are  fighting,  not  £ 
believe  for  the  liberties  of  Englifbmen,  but  for  Sue  preferva- 
tion  of  the  places  and  emoluments  of  thole  by  whom  the  liber- 
ties of  England  are  invaded. 

But  even  this  ihtention  does  not  fucceed  The  ftores  in- 
tended for  thefe.  motley  legions  are  loft  in  the  dvkes  of  HoU 
land,  in  the  mailhes  of  Flanders,  in  the  ravaged  territories  of 
die  petty  princes  of  Germany,  whom  the  power  of  Britain  is 
no  longer  competent  to  defend.  It  is  (ent  to  fame  Britiih,  or 
fottiefiriendly  army^  at  Ibme  given  poft ;  and,  when  it  arrives 
there,  it  finds  no  fuch  army  in  exiftence.  The  tricoloured 
flag  is  waving  where  the  Britith  ftandard  was  expe£led  to  be 
haUed ;  the  reliques  ef  our  brave*battalions  have  fled  to  feme 
diftant  poft  \  and  the  ftores  either  fall  into  the  hsmd  of  the  ene- 
my, or  are  wickedly  defiroyed,  in  hopes  diat  the  foes  we  can* 
not  conquer  may  experience  the  fame  fiunine  with  the  friends 
we  cannot  prefer ve.* 

Thus  to  the  calamities  which  proceed  firom  die  political 
infanity  of  our  rulers,  are  to  be  added  thofe  which  refult  front 
the  abfolute  impoflibility  of  fupplying  a  flying  army  wichout 
fending  three  times  the  quantity  of  provifions  which  a  vidio- 
rious  army  would  require. 

Independent  of  this,  it  feems  as  though  the  elements  them* 
fdves  had  confpired  to  aggravate  our  misfortunes. 

I  fliall  not  allude  to  the  frofts  in  Holland.  The  Dutch  beft 
know  whether  they  were  calamities  or  bleffings. — ^I  {hall  not 
attempt  to  plead  their  caufe.  As  far  as  we  can  fee  Holland 
believes  it  has  had  too  much  of  our  friendly  interference  al- 
ready. But  I  do  believe  that,  whatever  Dutchmen  may  think^ 
Engllihmen  muft  feel  that  aconfiderable  aggravation  of  their 
calamities  has  been  produced  by  (be  inclement  feafoQ. 

I  do 
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1  do  not  ftand  here  to  uphold  the  doftrines  of  fuperftition. 
1  do  not  pretend  to  peer  above  the  clouds,  and  difcover  the 
jecrets  of  a  fuppofed  ruling  Providence.  That  is  no  part  of  my 
profeffion.    I  fpeak  of  fa^s.     I  wi(h  you  to  know  how  great 

rur  calamity  is,  and  what  are  the  moral  means  of  redrefs  ? 
fpeak  only  to  moral  agents ;  and,  therefore,  have  nothiiig  to 
do  with  fupernatural  caufes. 

But  the  greater  the  calamities  are  the  greater  is  the  crying 
neceffity  of  applying  relief:  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ftatew 
man  not  onfy  to  cure  thofe  difafters  which  refult  from  the  po- 
litical wickednefs  or  abfurdity  of  the  rulers,  but  to  piovide 
remedies  alfo,  for  thofe  which  refult  from  accidental  circum- 
fiances— from  phylical  caufes :  from  derangements  of  the  e]e« 
ments^  and  internal  difafters.  For  this  it  was  that'  goyern-i 
ment  was  chiefly  inflituted. 

Yes,  Citizens,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  phyfician  to  apply 
crK  only  remedies  to  thedifeafes  which  refuit  from  intemper^ 
ance,  but  to  thofe  alfo  which  proceed  from  accidents  which 
may  betide  the  human  body,  and  over  the  caufes  of  which  w^ 
can  have  no  dominioii ;  fo  with  the  political  phyfician ;  it  is 
his  duty  to  apply  the  remedy  not  only  to  the  evils  which  re- 
fult from  his  own  follies  and  abfurdities,  but  to  the  confe* 
quences,  alfo,  of  thofe  natural  calamities  which  he  could  not 
lorefee,  and  which,  therefore,  no  human  virtue  could  prevent. 
And  I  do  affirm,  that  this  was  the  purpofe  for  which  govern- 
ments were  principally  inftituted  ^  for  thefe  are  the  only  ca- 
lamities likely  to  befal  any  nation,  independent  of  thofe  which 
lefult  from  the  government  itfelf.  All  the  calamities  of  war, 
all  the  inconveniences  to  which  any  nation  is  expofed  in  con. 
fcquence  of  foreign  and  external  circumftances,  are  the  efFe^s 
of  the  government  itfelf;  and  never  could  exiil  but  from  the 
particular  conduct  of  the  governors.    It  is,  therefore,  for  the 

}>urpofe  of  regulating  thoie  internal  circumftances  which  re- 
ult  neceflarily  from  the  ftate  of  fociety,  or  are  the  confe- 
quences  of  thofe  accidents  or  derangements  to  which  the  phy- 
fical  univerfe  is  perpetually  liable,  that  government  is  in  rea- 
lity inftituted :  for  thefe  are  misfortunes  to  which  fociety,  and, 
in  many  inftance$,  even  unaflbciated  man  muft  be  perpetually 
Aibje£t  from  the  yet  unfathomed  laws  of  the  fyftem  we  in« 
habit 

It  is  necelTary,  therefore,  for  the  better  fecurity  and  ac- 
commodation of  man  (or  at  leaft  it  has  hitherto  appeared  fo) 

that 
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that  inftitudons  fhould  exift  compofed  of  indif  idoals  whoiA 
Superior  knowledge  and  leiiiire  for  refle£iion  may  enable  theia 
to  difcover  the  proper  remedies  for  thefe  inevitable  and  un-* 
forefeon  calamities,  and  to  direA  the  popular  attention  to  the 
means  of  countera£ling  their  elFeds.  Thefe  inftitutioqs 
conftitute  what  is  called  government :  and  woe  to  that  na« 
tion  whofe  governors  forget  the  real  obje£b  of  their  inftitu- 
tion  in  the  telfiih  purfuit  of  fadiious  aggrandifement|  and  the 
mad  and  deftruflive  prcje6is  of  war  andxronqueft  ! 

I  fay,  then,  if  it  has  happened,  from  the  co-operation  of  po* 
litical  and  phjrfical  caufes,  that  calamities  have  been  brought 
upon  the  nation,  it  behoves  thofe  entrufted  with  the  admini* 
ftration  of  the  government^  firft  of  all,  prior  to  all  external 
concerns,  prior  to  all  confiderations  of  foreign  alliance  or 
hoftility,  to  coniider  and  apply  the  remedies  which  the  tOr 
ternal  fituation  of  the  country  happens  to  demand. 

If  then,  to  you,  as  to  me,  the  ftrong  probability  (houM  ap« 
pear  that  during  this  inclement  feafon,  hundreds,  nay  thou&nds 
of  our  fellow  beings  nva&  have  periflied  from  thofe  dileafes 
which  refult  from  fcanty  and  unwholefome  food;  from  the 
want  of  proper  protection  from  the  inclemency  of  the  fea- 
fon, and  from  the  want  of  fuel  to  warm  their  frozen 
joints :— -If  the  probability  ihould  appear  that  the  dearth  of 
profvifions  exifting,  and  likely  to  be  cncreafed,  from  the  en<* 
creafed  exportation  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  to  our  armies  on 
the  continent,  co-operating  with  the  phyAcal  calamities  of 
floods,  frofts,  and  inundations,  are  likely  ftill  further  to  aggra- 
vate the  diftrefles  of  the  country,  to  a  degree  little  mort 
of  famine  itfelf— it  refults  as  a  deduiStion  of  reafon — ^it  re- 
fults  as  an  imperious  duty^  that  the  nation  at  large,  but  princi- 
pally the  governors  of  the  nation,  are  called  upon  to  feek 
with  diligence,  and  to  apply  with  alacrity,  fueh  remedies  as 
may  fnatch  us  from  this  fevere  accumulation  of  difafters. 

Citia^ens,  it  will  be  faid  that  a  fort  of  relief  has  been  ap- 
plied. We  fhall  be  told  of  the  benevolences  in  parifhes. 
We  fhall  be  told  of  the  fubfcriptions  of  perfons  enjoying  iz, 
or  i4,oooL  a  year,  who  have  liberally  fubfcribed  one  guinea 
in  one  place  becaufe  it  was  not  their  own  pariih,  and  twb  in 
another,  becaufe  it  was  their  own. 

We  fhall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  abundant  relief  has  been 
given  to  the  difirefTed  portions  of  fociety. 

Citizens, 
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CitisenS)  this  is  a  (pecious>  but  a  dangerous  mode  of  pro* 
ceeding  towards  the  relief  of  our  fellow  bein^.  If  this  it 
the  condition  under  which  fo  many  of  our  fellow  citizens 
groan,  fome  remedy  (not  a  remedy  of  Charity^  of.  Benevo- 
lence, as  it  is  called,  but  a  remedy  of  political  amelioration) 
ought  to  be  applied  that  will  impartially  reach  them  all. 

Parifh  alTociations  may  amufe  the  wretched  with  delufive 
hopes,  and  prefent  a  vain  glorious  pidure  of  public  munifi- 
cence; but  can  never  anord  an  adequate  remedy  to  die 
evil* 

I  fhall  not  dvrdl  upon  die  peculations  of  parifli  officers 
and  contractors.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve  that  by  parifli 
aflbciations  nothing  but  a  partial  i:emedy  will  ever  be  applied  ; 
and  that  not  for  me  purpofe  of  removing  the  diftrefs^  but  of 
increafing  the  dependence  oi  die  lower  orders  of  the  people* 

He  who  is  attached  to  the  fafbion  in  power,  who  can 
can  cringe  and  creep  to  the  petty  officers  and  dependants  of 
of  that  ration,  may  perchance  obtain  relief*  But  I  myfelf 
have  witnefled  the  manner  in  which  the  applications  of  thofe 
may  be  repulfed,  however  great  their  miferies,  who  are  fuA 
peAed  of  being  deficient  in  thefe  byal  virtues  >  or  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  recommended  by  individuals  -^ihak  princi- 
ples are  not  entirely  agreeable  to  ^  Gentlemen  high  in  office.? 
-  I  have  known  poor  wretches  refufed  relief  from  the  fund 
raifed  at  the  general  expence  of  the  diflridl,  or  chid  with 
furly  infolence,  and  difmifTed  with  a  Icanty  difproportionate 
pittance,  becaufe  the  peribns  who  reconunended  them^-the 
individuals  who  knew  their  diflrefies,  were  yecohins^  as  they 
are.  called:  per  fens  attached,  not  to  individual  men,  but  to 
broad  and  general  principles.!  Perfons  who  believe  that  prin* 
ciple,  as  it  is  the  foul  of  political  exiflence,  is  more  to  be 
revered  than  the  leaders  of  little,  paltry  affociations  of  men  of 
rank : — more  venerable  than  even  thole  corporate  inftitutions 
which  arrogate  to  themfelves  a  kind  of  omnipotence^  while  at 
the  fame  time  they  are  in  reality  but  the  cools  of  individuals, 
who  fome  how  or  other  have  got  to  the  lead,  but  who,  by 
the  grovelling  paffions  they  fo  frequently  exhibit,  one  would 
fuppofe  to  have  been  intended  to  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  fo« 

ciety. 

Citizens,  whatever  may  have  been  the  calamities  of  the 
people,  whatever  the  partial  relief  of  thofe  calamities,  I  am 
afraid  they  have  not  yet  arrived  at  their  height. 

When 
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When  I  read— and  who  has  not  read,  the  melancholy  ac- 
counts  of  floods  and  inundations;  when  I  confider  how  many 
paftures  have  been  laid  wafte,  how  many  fields  of  promifed 
grain  deftroyed^  I  cannot  but  look  forward  with  ^oomy  ap- 
prehenfion  towards  that  profpedi  of  famine,  or  little  fhort  of 
famine,  which  prefents  itfelf  to  our  view.  And  if  I  can 
hereafter  fliow,  and  I  truft  I  can  fhow,  that  there  are  politi- 
cal remedies  which  might  remove  this  grievance,  what  are 
the  deferts  of  thofe  individuals,  who  have  power  to  apply 
thefe  remedies,  but  whofe  pride,  whofe  avarice  of  office,  pre* 
vents  them  from  liftening  to  the  voice  of  calamity,  and  ren- 
ders them  blind  to  that  happinefs  which  might  be  produced 
by  purftting  meafures  confittent  with  the  wiibes  ana  interefts 
of  the  people,  but  which  they  conceive  would  be  detriment 
tal  to  dieir  own  felfifli  interefts,  and  the  permanency  of  their 
places  and  emcduinents* 


Tht  impotence  and  ahjurdity  offuperfiitious  Objervanceu 

From  the  Same* 

W  HAT  are  the  proper  objcds  to  which  the  Statefman 
ought  to  turn  his  attention  ?  What  the  proper  purfuits  in 
which  the  nation  ought  at  this  time  to  be  engaged? 

Ought  we  to  appeal  to  the  moral  energies  of  the  human 
cdind,  to  the  powers  of  reafon,  to  the  faculties  of  intelle<^^ 
or  to  yield  to  the  cowardly  di£btes  of  fuperftition  i  Aic  we 
in  (hort,  to  apply  to  moral  and  political  refources  for  redrefs, 
or  like  the  ftupid  Neopolitans,  carry  about  in  long  procef- 
fionS)  the  head  of  Saint  Januarius  to  avert  the  earthquake 
rumbling  under  our  feet,  and  fufpend  the  explofions  of  the 
volcano  which  is  flaming  over  our  heads,  and  threatning  us 
with  immediate  4eftru£tion? 

Yes,  Citizens,  you  can  fee  the  abfurdity  of  this»  You 
can  feel  what  a  ridiculous  figure  St  Januarius  makes  in  the 
midft  of  this  tremendous  icene.  But  O  blindnefs  of  felf- 
love !  O  folly  of  national  partiality !  you  cannot  perceive 
that  there  is  fcarcely  a  {bade  of  difierence  between  ^e  prac* 
ttces  of  Naples  and  of  Britain.    For  bow  are  £ngliihmen  at 
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this  tme  einployed  ?  Are  not  Priefts  in  their  pulpits  and 
devotees  upon  their  knees  pouring  forth  their  fouls  in  fub- 
lime  rhapfodies  to  an  invifible  being,  to  induce  him  to  do  for 
them  what)  if  it  is  right,  diey  ought  to  do  for  themfelves,  and 
if  it  is  wrong,  fuch  a  being  certainly  would  not  do  for  them  ? 
Are  they  not  offering  up  their  petitions,  as  they  fay,  to  a  be- 
nevolent and  merciful  Creator,  to  enable  them  to  cut  the 
throatS)  to  defolate  the  fields,  to  burn  the  towns  and  villages, 
to  make  widows  of  the  wives,  and  orphans  of  the  children  of 
their  fellow  creatures— according  to  their  own  calculation,  of 
their  brethren?  Thus  intreating  this  merciful  being  to  lend 
his  affiftance  to  practices  fo  cruel  and  fo  profligate,  that  even 
the  beafls  of  prey  are  flrangers  to  them  !  They  devour  in- 
deed the  brutes  of  other  fpecies,  but  leave  to  man  alone  the 
enlightened  province  of  deftroying  his  fellow  man. 

Inflead  of  appealing  to  the  virtuous  refources  of  the  hu« 
man  chara£ler,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  find  what  kind  of 
fluff  Britons  are  made  of,  inflead  of  reiloring  them  to  their 
rights,  that  they  may  recover  their  energies,  are  not  pcrfons 
hired  to  preach  the  doftrines  mofl  agreeable  to  their  employ- 
ers, rufhing  into  the  utmofl  extremities  of  fuperftitious  abr 
furdity,  and  endeavouring  to  preferve  thofe  employers  from 
the  ruin  and  deftruflion  in  which  they  have  involved  them- 
felves — by  what?  By  reformation  and  atonement?  No^ 
but  by  die  vain  attempt  to  make  divine  perfeftion  (for  fo  they 
call  the  object  of  their  worfhip)  the  participator  of  their 
guilt ;  and  praying  for  thunders  and  lightnings  to  confume 
3ie  individuals  who  have  prefumed  to  differ  from  them  in 
political  and  religious  opini9ns,and  whom  their  folly  andpre- 
fumption  have  converted  from  generous  friends  to  the  nation 
into  implacable  enemies  to  the  government. 

Citizens,  if  reafon  is  not  to  be  the  arbiter,  if  fuperftition 
is  to  be  appealed  to,  let  me  alk  what  difference  is  there  be- 
tween a  pair  of  Proteflant  lawn  fleeves  and  the  relics  of  a 
Roman  faint  ? 

If  we  are  to  feek  redrefs,  not  by  our  exertions,  but  by  the 
prayers  and  mediations  of  fome  intermediate  being,  fome 
demi-god  placed  between  man  and  divinity,  what  difference 
can  reafon  difcover  between  St.  Januarius  and  his  Grace  of 
Peterborough  or  of  Durham  i 

Citizens,  the  real  friends  of  humanity  have  no  occafion 
for  this  hypocritical  mummery :  they  difdain  to  appeal  to  a  fu. 

perftjtion 
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perlUtion  which  their  aflions  (how  they  do  not  believe,  and 
which  thev  do  not  pretend  to  comprehend. 

Libeity,  Benevolence  and  Truth,  are  the  trinity  in  unity 
of  their  perpetual  adoration.  Thefe  are  the  o^jeSs  ta 
which  the  attention  of  the  human  mind  (hould  be  dire£led. 

If  all  that  is  preached  and  believed  is  true,  the  being  to 
whom  they  addrefs  their  prayers,  fits  immoveable  in  the 
heavens,  loft  in  a  blaze  of  light,  which  we  cannot  penetrate, 
and  in  his  own  divine  perfections,  fuperior  to  external  mo- 
fives,  and  incapable  of  change,  purities  the  eternal  tenor  of 
his  way ;  and  nothing  can  be  fo  ridiculous  as  the  attempt  of 
human  weaknefs  to  divert  him  from  this  eternal  courfe. 

But  Truth  we  can  difcover.  Benevolence  wc  can  feel,  and 
Liberty,  the  glorious  principle  of  liberty  we  can  promote. 
Let  us  confider  then,  whether  thofe  great  deities  of  rational 
adoration  are  not  more  likely  to  fumiOi  us  with  the  means  of 
extricating  ourfelves  from  that  weight  of  calamity,  which  po- 
litical prieftcraft  and  fuperfiitious  policy  have  fo  heavily  ac- 
cumulated upon  the  (boulders  of  mankind  than  all  the  jug- 
gling between  priefls  and  Machiavelian  politicians  which  have 
fo  long  been  carried  on.  Let  us  labour  to  enlighten  our 
fellow  citizens^*Let  us  for  political  maladies  feek  for  political 
relief;  endeavour  by  every  means' in  our  power  to  apply  the 
a{fiftanceof  moral  amelioration  to  moral  calamities;  and  ex- 
plore the  means  by  which  one  phy(ical  caufe  may  counte« 
ra£l  the  mifchiefs  of  another. 

Thus  and  thus  only  can  we  remedy  what  fuperftition  never 
yet  could  cure.  But  thofe  who  have  an  intereft  in  impofing 
upon  mankind,  have  found  out  another  mode  of  remedy. 
Fafts  and  prayers  are  inftituted  for  the  purpofes  of  fangui- 
nary  ambition.  You  are  told  to  humble  yourfelves  tor  the 
crimes  which  your  rulers  have  committed.  You  are  taught 
to  pray,  that  they  may  continue  to  (laughter:  and  you  are 
taught  to  faft  (and  you  have  been  taught  it  long  enough)-— 
You  are  taught  to  bilt  that  they  may  riot  in  luxurious  profu* 
fion. 
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On  the  means  of  redrejffing  the  Calamities  of  the  Nation. 

From  the  Same. 

W  HAT  then  are  the  means  of  rcdrcfs  for  which  the  cala- 
mities of  the  nation  call  ?  For  redrefs  of  political  calamities 
let  us  apply  ourfelves  to  corrcfl:  the  vices,  the  errors,  the  de-» 
luAve  ambition,  which  have  led  to  thofe  calamities.     And  if 
the  prefent  iituation  of  the  country,  with  refped  to  policy,  re* 
fults  from  the  quixotic  imagination  that  a  handful  of  Britcxis 
could  fubdue  the  enthufiaftic  myriads  of  France-^If  we  have 
attempted  to  trample  their  infant  liberty  in  the  dufl,  without 
confidering  with  what  gigantic  energy  that  infency  was  en- 
dued—If we  have  madly  fuppofed  that  the  pigmy  efforts  of  a 
Pitt^  a  Dundas^  a  Loughborough^  a  yenkivfony  and  a  Colond 
Mack<s  could  fubdue  dits  gigantic  energy,  ajnd  rediKe  a  mighty 
nation  once  more  to  the  tramels  of  defpotiim ; — and  if  this 
has  been  the  political  fource  of  our  calamities,  let  us  acknow* 
ledge  that  we  fee  our  error,  that  we  fee  the  folly  of  our  at- 
tempt ;  and  ere.  it  be  too  late,  confider  how  we  can  fave  our 
own  country  from  that  very  famine  and  deflruftion  with  which 
we  threatened  to  depopulate  the  ftreets  of  Paris.    This  alfo 
would  lead  to  the  remedy  of  thofe  internal  calamities  that  have 
fallen  upon  us,  by  calling  forth  the  refources  of  nature  and 
the  energies  of  a  well  direded  induftry.     And  as  for  thoic 
'  heavier  calamities  ^hich  may  threaten  to  afTail  us  at  our  own 
door — ^If  Britons,  as  perhaps  may  be  the  cafe,  are  fpeedily  to 
be  called  upon  to  defend  their  oMm  habitations  and  their  own 
families  from  thofe  hoftile  aggreilions  with  which  they  fo 
unjuilly  and  fo  abfurdly  threatened  the  enemy  they  have  thus 
provoked,  let  our  governors  appeal  in  time  to  thofe  popular 
conceffioRS,  thofe  conciliating  a61s  of  juflice  which  have  been 
ib  long,  and  fo  intempefately  refufed ;  but  without  which,  I 
fear,  that  unanimity  and  energy  can  never  be  expeAed  which 
circumflances  fo  alarming  may  require. 

To  reftore  us  to  our  vigour,  let  them  reftore  us  to  our 
right*  :  let  them  convince  us  that  it  is  for  ourfelves,  and  our- 
felves alone,  that  we  are  flrugling;  nor  fulFer  us  to  fufped,  for 
a  moment,  that  we  are  contending  for  our  own  chains,  for 
the  fecurity  of  our  opprelTors,  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  op- 
preilions. 

Remove  the  poffibility  of  this  fufpicion,  and,  then  fhall  it  be 
found  that  the  Britifh  character  has  not  lofl  its  energy ;  but 

that 
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that  we  are  ftill  as  capable  of  vindicating  our  own  ctufe  as 
ever  we  were  in  the  moft  brilliant  periods  of  our  hiftory. 
Then  (hall  it  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  that  Britons  ftiK 
retain  that  refolute  and  unanimous  afFeflion  for  the  real  in- 
terefts  of  their  country  which  can  alone  fecure  its  prote&ion 
or  improve  its  happinefs«« 

For  the  alleviation  of  calamities  of  another  defcription^  let 
us  alfo  labour  to  aboliih  luxury:  (and  every  man  may  do 
much  towards  this  refoiTnation.  Let  us  in  our  own  houfes,  at 
our  own  tables,  by  our  exhortations  to  our  friends,  by  our  ad- 
monitions to  our  eoeoiies,  perfuade  mankind  to  difcard  thofe 
tin&l  ornaments  and  ridiculous  fuperfluities  which  enfeeble 
our  minds,  and  entail  voluptuous  difeafes  on  the  affluent^ 
whUe  difeafes  of  a  ftill  more  calamitous  deicription  overwhelm 
the  oppreffed  orders  of  fociety  from  the  fcarcity  refiilting  from 
this  extravagance.  Thus  let  us  adminifter  to  the  relief  of 
thofe  who  having  the  fame  powers  of  enjoyment  with  our- 
felvcs  have  a  right  to,  at  leaft,  an  equal  participation  of  all 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  which  are  theprodu£):  of  their  labour* 
Let  us  feek  alfo  to  reftore  the  freedom  of  commerce.  Let  us 
coniider  that  while  the  ports  of  iiations  are  open,  fcarcity  caa 
never  exift  to  any  alarming  degree.  Ever)'  country,  if  not 
prevented  by  political  impediments,  will  (end  its  furpluspro* 
dudions  to  the  beft  market 

The  beft  market  is  always  the  country  which  is  moft  in 
wantj  and,  therefore,  thofe  who  have  moft  of  any  particular 
commodity  will  carry  it  to  that  port  where  its  fcarcity  is  moft 
notorious :  So  that  the  effefis  of  that  fcarcity  will  hardly  be 
perceptible  to  the  community  at  large.  Let  us  confider  what 
the  real  utility  of  commerce  is  not  that  it  may  fwell,  as  at  pre« 
fent,  the  opulence  of  a  few  individuals;  give  the  luxunesof  the 
globe  to  the  great  man's  table,  and  thus  inflate  his  pt  ide  with 
the  imagination,  that  he  is  a  being  of  fuperior  fpecies  to  thofe 
by  whole  toil  his  appetites  are  pampered.  No:  the  real  advan- 
tage of  commerce  is,  that  the  furplus  refources  of  one  natioa 
exchanged  for  the  furplus  refources  of  another,  may  prevent 
exceftive  want  and  fcarcity  from  being  felt  by  any  individual 
portion  of  the  univerfe. 

Let  us  confider  then  for  one  moment  what  are  the  real 
caufes  of  the  political  and  natural  calamities  of  the  country  ; 
and  we  cannot  hz  long  before  we  find  redrefs. 

The  greater  part  of  our  calamities  refult  from  a  ridiculous, 
an  unjuft,  and  therefore,  an  unneceffary  war;  and  that  ftate 
of  corruption  into  which  the  democratic  branch  of  our  con- 
flitution  has  fo  unfortunately  fallen*    It  is  from  thofe  that  the 

poJi- 
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political  diftreffes  of  the  great  body  ofthe  people  arife.  And 
let  it  be  remembered  that  even  the  phyfical  calamities^  thofc 
which  originated  in  the  feverities  of  the  feafon,  may  alfo  be 
removed  by  the  fame  fpecies  of  redrefs  which  may  remove  ' 
the  other  calamities.  In  the  iirft  place  then  kt  us  confider 
bow  we  can  put  a  period  to  the  prefent  difafterous  war.  Let 
us  fee  how  we  can  conciliate  the  affeftions  ofthe  irritated  re- 
public of  France^  and  how  we  can  convert  again  into  our 
deareft  friends  thofe  people  whom  our  unjuft  interference 
with  their  internal  concerns  has  compelled  to  be  our  bittereft 
foes  :  or,  to  fpeak  more  correftly,  the  bittereft  foes  of  our 
minifterial  direftors.  Let  us  remember  that  however  a  few 
defperate  individuals  may  have  ftained  with  crimes  the  revo- 
lution of  that  country,  and  however  we  may  deplwe  the  ex- 
cefTes  into  which  the  afpiring  difpofition  of  fome  individuals 
may  have  plunged  a  mighty  nation ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  fee,  in  the  virtues  they  have  exhibited,  a  charafter  fo  great 
and  glorious,  that  nothing  but  the  delufive  cant  of  political 
corruption  could  have  induced  us,  for  a  moment,  to  brand 
them  with  thofe  epithets,  fo  liberally,  and  fo  impoliticly,  be- 
itowed^ 

Let  iis  apply  ourfelves  affiduoufly  to  compofe  the  differ- 
ences and  refiore  the  peace  and  cordial  intercourfe  of  Europe: 
and  let  us  recolle£l  that  if  this  intercourfe,  this  peace  and  affec- 
tion can  be  reftored,  whatever  calamities  the  elements  may 
chance  to  inflifl  upon  an  individualcoimtry  will  be  prefently 
removed,  even  by  that  interefted,but  yet  in  its  effefis  philan- 
thropic foirit  which  indues  mankind  k>  univerfally  to  barter 
tfiofe  commodities  they  can  fpare  with  other  nations  that 
ftand  in  need  of  them. 

Citizens,  let  us  alfo,  feeking  for  a  more  immediate  redrefs, 
confider  what  our  natural  refources  are-  Let  us  confider 
that  this  is  a  country  watered  by  innumerable  ftreams,  not 
only  imparting  frefli  verdure  to  the  fields  they  flow  through ; 
but  teeming  alfo  with  that  food  which,  but  from  t  he  unjuft 
monoply  with  which  it  is  incumbered,  might  fupply  the  ne- 
ccffities  of  all  our  induftrious  poor.  For  proof  of  this  we 
need  only  appeal  to  fadts.  One  of  thofe  fifli  which  is  certain^ 
ly  among  the  moft  luxurious  of  the  finny  tribe,  the  falmon, 
was  fo  abundant  in  this  country,  before  the  ftreams  were  made " 
the  property  of  individuals,  that  it  was  neceflary  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  to  infert  a  claufe  in  the  indentures  of  poor  boys 
from  the  parilh,  to  prevent  their  being  fed  upon  this  delicious 
dainty  more  than  d^ree  times  in  a  week.     1  refer  you  to  the 

indea- 
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indentures  of  the  city  of  Winchefter  particukrljr,  where  the 
claufe  is  ftill  retained,  though  it  is  difficult  now  m  that  town 
to  get  a  morfel  of  that  fifh  without  paying  two  and  fixpence 
or  three  (hillings  per  pound  for  it. 

Circumflances  alfo  of  equal  impolicy  and  injuftice  have 
produced  an  artificial  fcarcity  of  fait  water  iim;  and  a  red 
herring  which  fome  years  ago  might  be  bought  for  a  half- 
penny, is  not  now  to  be  had  for  lefs  than  threehalfj)ence  or 
twopence.  What  then  is  the  caufe  of  this  ?  Will  any  man 
make  me  believe  that  the  fifties  are  infefted  alfo  with  the  rage 
of  emigration  ? — Will  you  tell  me  that  they  alfo  have  drank 
the  poiionous  do&ines  of  jacobinifm,  and  become  difcontent- 
ed  with  that  glorious  confiitutionj  under  which  for  fo  many 

.  centuries  they  have  fo  happily  been  eaten ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  herrings  have  fled  from  the  coafts  of  Scotland,  and 
die  falmon  deferted  our  rivers,  and,  togeriier  with  the  other 
fa£lious  inhabitants  of  our  Ilreams  and  fhores,  have  fled,  with 
atheiflical  abhorrence  of  all  regular  government^  to  the  coafts 
and  rivers  of  French  anarchy,  or  the  diftant  and  happy  fhores 
of  America,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  being  eaten 
without  allo)-  from  the  confideration  that  they  were  put  in 
the  mouths  of  what  they  rebellioufly  confider  as  bondmen  and 

,  Haves  ?  No,  Citizens,  it  is  the  infernal  fpirit  of  monopoly, 
that  cruel  and  wafteful  demon  that  has  rendered  poverty,  want, 
sad  diftrefs  the  portion  of  the  mafs  of  the  people  of  this  coun-» 
try ;  that  has  produced  in  the  midft  of  abundance  this  cruel, 
artificial  fcarcity. 

Citizens,  is  it  not  enough  that  men.fhould  have  a 
property  in  that  which  has  been  procured  by  the  labours  of 
their  anceflors  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  the  foil,  which  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  worked  by  a  herd  of  men  who 
were  to  receive  a  fcanty  portion  only  of  its  produce  fliould  be 
the  property  of  a  few  wealthy  and  privileged  individuals  ?  Is 
it  not  enough  that  the  birds  of  the  air  fhould  be  monopolized 
by  thcfe  men  ? 

Muft  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  very  waves,  muft  all  the 
common  bounties  of  nature,  be  alfo  confidered  as  articles  of 
monopolizing  accumulation  ?  Shall  one  or  two  men  grafp  to 
themfelves  the  whole  produft  of  our  rivers;  and  then  make 
an  agreement  with  a  iifnmonger  to  wafle  and  deftroy  whatever 
cannot  be  fold  at  an  extravagant  price,  rather  than  fufFer  the 
fwinifh  multitude  to  feaft  upon  luxuries  with  which  the 
tables  of  the  great  ought  to  ht  exclufively  furiliflied ;  and 
thus  produce  an  artificial  fcarcity  into  the  country,  fo  ruinous 

to 
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to  the  population,  fo  deteftable  ia  its  principles,  (o  alarming  in 
its  cffeSs. 

Citizens,  the  harvefts  of  our  waves,  if  I  may  ufe  the  meta« 

Ehor,  i  f  once  relieved  from  this  intolerable  exercife,  might  always 
e  reaped  in  abundance ;  and  when  plenty  fmiled  not  in  our 
valleys,  it  might  ftill  fparkle  in  our  ftreams,  and  in  the  neigh- 
fcourhood  of  our  (hores,  whofe  finny  produce  might  compen- 
fete,  in  feme  degree,  for  the  accidental  fcarcity  of  the  field. 

The  furplus  production,  alfo,  of  thofc  ftreams  and  fhores 
might  produce,  by  the  exchange  of  a  liberal  commerce,  abun- 
dance of  the  neceffary  fupplies  of  which  the  country  might 
ftand  in  need.  .Look  to  the  coafts  of  Scotland,  look  to  the 
little  iflands,  the  Hebrides  and  the  Orkneys.  Behold  how 
populous  the  furrounding  waves !  See  the  whole  ocean  one 
animated  mafs,  as  it  were;  one  thronged  alTociation of  little 
beings  who  offer  themfelves  as  the  food  of  man. 

Confider,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  ifland,  even  upon 
a  very  moderate  calculation,  more  than  one  hundred  thoufand 
millions  of  the  fineft  herrings  are  devoured  annually,  by  one 
foecies  of  fowl  only,  the  folan  goofe,  that  frequents  the  rockey 
fhores  ;  confidcr  alfo,  that  the  bays  of  that  country  arc  fre- 
quented by  fuch  huge  quantities  of  them,  that  the  whales 
fwhich  might  be  caught  there,  alfo,  inftcad  of  fending  to 
Greenland  for  them)  may  be  feen  eating  their  way  through 
the  innumerable  (hoals  that  throng  every  part  of  the  fhores. 
Why  is  it  then  that  they  do  not  come  to  our  markets  in  fuch 
quantities  as  to  render  fuperfluity,  not  want,  the  lot  of  man  i 
Why  is  it  that  the  fuperfluous  produce  of  this  fifccry  is  not 
imported  by  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  coafls  and  iflands,^  in  fuch 
quantities  as  to  produce  in  return  an  abundant  fupply  of  thofe 
necefTaries  and  comforts  of  which  thofe  barren  n'agments  of 
cur  ifle  ftand  fo  much  in  need  ? 

Why  is  this  filhery  neglcfted  and  refigned  to  the  more  po* 
lltic  and  induftrious  Dutch,  who  aimoft  engroi^  the  exduiive 
advantages  of  that  trade,  and  thus  fell  to  us  at  an  increafed 
price  the  produce  of  our  own  coafts  and  bays?  Why  ftamp 
this  fhameful  indignity  on  the^ritifh  chara6ler:  for  it  is,  in 
reality,  a  much  more  mameful  indignity  than  any  of  the  often-' 
five  decrees  of  the  French  ConventioQ  againft  which  arifto- 
crats  and  alarmifts  have  Co  queriloufly  declaimed  ! 

I  will  tell  you.  Citizens— The  flagrant  impolicy  of  govern- 
ment is  the  (ble  caufe  of  this  fcarcity  and  this  infult.  It  is 
this  that  has  brought  the  country  into  a  fituation  like  that 
of  Tantalusi  yfhetc  the  waves  rife  to  our  lips  and  yet  we  can* 

not 
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noC  drink ;  and  the  food  hangs  down  to  our  very  mouths  and 
yet  we  cannot  eat.  To  this  ntuation  are  we  reduced  by  thofe 
'Who  (conftantly  engaged  in  the  intrigues  of  party,  in  the  coa- 
litions of  fa£tion,  in  the  management,  as  it  is  called,  of  majo- 
rities in  the  Houfe  of  Commons— In  adjufting  the  interefts  of 
proprietors  of  rotten  boroughs,  in  difpofing,  I  tiad  like  to  have 
iaid,  like  cattle,  of  thofe  people  whom  theyougnt  topreierve,) 
are  too  bufy  to  attend  to  the  infignificant  coarideration  of 
providii^  for  the  comfortable  fuftenance  of  millions. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  their  negle6ls  that  we  fuiFer,  we  are 
equally  injured  by  their  impolitic  regulations. 

Citizens,  I  ihall  read  from  Buchanan's  general  view  of  ths 
Brttifh  fifliery,  what  he  fays  upon  this  fubjeft,  «  What  added 
•«  greatly  to  the  hurt  of  the  fifhing  trade  in  Scotland  in  thefe 
^  latter  times,  appears  to  have  arifen  from  the  regulations  and 
«  heavy  reftrifiions  refpeSing  foreign  and  home  made  (klu 
«*  Thefe  are  particularly  hurtful  to  the  ifles,  without  ftore- 
^  houies  to  fupply  them  with  (alt  in  their  neighbourhood  i 
^  and  the  poor  inhabitants  or  fiihers  are  incapable  of  procur- 
•*  ing  it,  from  its  extravagant  price,  when  fold  by  merchants, 
*<  and  its  immenfe  diftance  to  purchafc  that  article  at  firft 
^  hand  where  it  may  be  had  at  a  moderate  price. 
^  This  circum (lance  deferves  ferious  confideration. 
"  All  herrings  cured  for  home  fale  are  fubjeft  to  a  duty  of 
^  one  {hilling  per  barrel  if  ufed  in  Scotland,  and  only  three- 
«  pence  or  fourpence  if  ufed  in  England,  which  heavy  duty 
*  muft  greatly  retard  the  fiiheries,  and  is  too  glaring  an  im- 
^  po(ition  topa6  long  without  aipendment. 

**  The  cuftom-houfe  foes  in  Scotland  are  become  a  nui- 
"  fiuice  to  the  adventurers  j  fo  heavy  as  to  abforb  the  great- 
"  eft  part  of  the  bounty,  efpecially  on  fmall  ve(rels. 
**  This  alio  calls  aloud  for  rcdrefs. 
"-  A  man  of  refpeftability,  named  Macbride,  and  now  in 
^  London,  declares  that  he  faw  eighteen  barrels  of  frefti  her- 
"  rings  given  for  one  barrel  of  fait,  to  the  mafter  of  a  fmack  ; 
**  and  three  barrels  for  one  (hilling  fterling. — ^The  owners 
•*  judging  this  trifle  better  than  to  allow  them  to  rot  without 
^  (alt,  as  has  been  the  cafe  before. 

*^  An  intelligent  minifter  on  Skye  told  the  author  that  he 
^  had  feen  heaps  upon  heaps  rotting  on  the  (hore,  and  until 
^  carried  off  to  dung  the  ground  no  man  durft  pafs  by  on  the 
^'  leeward  of  them  for  the  rotten  offenfive  effluvia  emitted 
«  from  the  fi(h.'* 
No.  I.  C  I« 
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Is  it  not  better  then  to  turn  our  attention  to  die  redrefs  of 
diefe  evilS)  than  to  be  engaged  in  ridiculous  cruikdes  to  refiore 
a  fallen  defpotifm,  and  reinltate  a  fuperftitious  priellbood,  in  a 
country  wnere  they  have  been  torn  from  their  pedeftals  and 
trampled  down  by  the  enlightened  energy  of  the  people. 

Citizens,  it  will  be  aiked  what  (houla  be  the  firft  ftep  to- 
wards the  general  reform  that  feems  fo  requifite  ? — ^The  firft 
ftep,  perhaps  I  (hall  be  expeded  to  fay  is  the  reftoradon  of 
peace.  But,  alas !  that  cannot  be  reftored  till  other  flcps 
have  been  taken.  So  long  as  thofe  men  now  at  the  helm 
(hall  remain  in  power,  no  more,  I  fear,  muft  the  olive-branch 
of  peace  wave  over  this  devoted  country  :  never  nKM'e,  I  fear, 
muft  that  tranquillity  and  happinefs  be  reftored  to  Europe, 
for  which  we  have  fo  long  and  fo  ardently  longed. 

The  firft  ftep,  I  believe,  towards  the  redrels  of  our  national 
calamities  muft  be  taken  by  the  people  :  By  manly,  and  ti- 
nted, but  peaceable  remonftrances,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  friends  of  liberty  throughout  the  country :  and  I  bdievc 
in  that  defcription  I  include  at  this  time  by  far  the  greateft 

f)art  of  the  nation.  The  unanimous  voice  of  the  friends  of 
iberty  muft  be  uplifted  againft  the  abufes  and  corruptions 
which  have  crept  into  the  admini  ftration  of  the  country.  Widi 
thefe  boldly,  but  peaceably,  we  muft  endeavour  to  hurl  from 
the  feat  of  ill  gotten  power  thofe  men  who,  Jehu  like,  are  driv- 
ing us  to  deftru^l  ion.  We  muft  feek  for  the  redrefs  of  our 
grievances  by  removing  from  the  power  of  future  injury,  tkofe 
men  to  whom  our  prefent  injuries  are  to  be  attributed. 

Yes,  Citizens,  I  believe  it  is  necefiary  to  (hew  our  indig- 
nation, our  dcteftation,  our  abhorrence  of  the  mad,  the  fran- 
tic, and  deftru£tive  meafures  which  the  prefent  adminiftradon 
are  purfuing. 

But  let  me  be  underflood — Whc«  I  iay  we  ought  to  fliew 
our  indignation,  I  mean  not  violence— --I  mean  that  wc  ought 
to  ftiew  that  benevolent  feeling  which  difdains  to  fee  the  mi* 
feries  of  our  fellow  creatures  without  attempting  to  obtain 
redrefs.  I  do  not  mean  that  by  frantic  impetuofity  you  ftiould 
plunge  the  devoted  country  into  deibiation. 

I  hope  I  have  a  heart  that  really  fliudders  at  the  idea  of 
civil  difcord  as  much  as  the  ariftocratic  hypocrites  and 
cowardly  alarmifts  of  the  A^y  pretend  \  and  which  would  never 
confent  to  uplift  the  arm  of  violence  but  in  abfolute  felf-de- 
fence :  when  it  is  palpably  neceffary  to  the  prefervation  of  that 
life  or  that  perfonal  liberty  which  every  individual  undoubt- 
edly has  a  right  and  which  it  is  his  duty  to  vindicate  i  be- 

caufe 
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ufe  Without  vindicating  that,  he  can  never  have  the  power 
oF  difcharging  any  other  duty  to  himfelf,  or  his  fellow  crea- 
tures. 

By  manly  exertions  then,— and  by  manly  I  mean  benevolent 
and  peaceable:  for  fury 'and  devaftation,  though  fomctimes  thofe 
fiends  have  inhabiteci  the  forms  of  men ;  fury  and  dcvaftation 
are  not  the  paflions  of  human  beings  :*-«»humanity  is  loft  when 
we  appeal  to  deflating  violence.  By  manly  and  fpiiited  r^- 
numfirances  then,  I  would  have  you  fesic  redrefs  !  And  your 
courage  and  your  fortitude  I  would  have  you  difplay, — ^by 
ihewing  what  you  are  ready  to  fufter  in  the  caufe  of  real3n  and 
of  man,  not  what  you  are  ready  to  inflict  on  the  deluded  and 
therefore  felftih  antagonift  of  this  caufe:  This  is  the  fort  of 
energy  I  wifli  the  human  character  to  difplay, — this  is  the  fort 
of  argument  I  wi(h  to  enforce : — ^the  energy  of  mind,  not  the 
energies  of  the  dagger— -the  logic  of  aflaSination. 

But  think  not.  Citizens,  if  you  fhould  accomplifli,  the  fall 
cjf  a  particular  fa^tfon,  that  your  work  is  done. 

You  Qiay,  if  you  pleafe,  like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  drive  away 
the  infatiabJe  fwarm  of  gnats  that  are  now  molefting  you— * 
but  when  they  are  driven  away  another  fwarm  ftill  more  hun- 
gry may  come  upon  you,  and  the  devouring  fyftem  ftill 
goon. 

You  muft  {how  that  it  is  principles^  not  men  you  contend 
for, — that  you  are  indifferent  to  the  name  of  a  Pitt  or  a  Fox^ 
diat  you  fcom  alike  all  party  diftindlions,  and  all  party  preju- 
dices—4hat  you  venerate  nothing  but  the  virtuous  principle  of 
liberty,  and  are  attached  to  no  man  any  farther  than  as  he  may 
be  the  organ  of  this  principle,  the  inftrument  by  which  its 
en^eies  may  operate  fo)r  the  public  good. 

If  therefore,  a  change  of  men  fhould  take  places  think  not 
that  all  is  done:  reftgn  not  yourfelves  to  fupinenefs:  remember 

Jrou  muft  ihow  that  your  ipirits  are  teeming  with  the  love  of 
iberty ;  that  yoU  are  feeking  the  reformation  of  thofe  abufes  in 
the  Commons  Houfe  of  Parliament ;  which  if  you  had  obtained 
before,yqu  never  could  have  laboured  under  your  prefent  calam- 
ities. And  therefore  treat  with  equal  indignation  every  ad" 
mfuftratipnj  that  does  not,  by  active  exertions,  (hew  its  zealous 
attachment  to  thefe  principles  of  liberty.  Never  lofe  fight  of 
diis  grand  political  truth,  that  ^-  there  is  no  redr^  for  a  na- 
^  tion  (ituated  as  we  are,  but  in  a  fair,  full,  and  free  repre- 
*^  fentation  of  the  peojde  in  the  Commons  Huufe  of  ParUa- 
«  mtnt." 
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The  following  extraSs  from  ^^BuchanarCs  General 
View  of  the  Fishery  of  Great  Britain^  will  shew 
that  the  foregoing  ftatements  have  not  been  exag- 
gerated- 

««  FROM  the  vaft  multitude  of  fowls  about  St  Kilda,  we  are 
fure  that  the  fifli  muft  be  very  plenty  there.  Let  us,  for  a  mo-, 
ment,  fays  the  Rev.  Kenneth  M<Aulay,  miniiter,  who  st&ed 
as  miilionary  there,  confine  our  attention  to  the  confumption 
made  by  one  fingle  fpecies  of  the  numberlefs  fowls  that  feed 
on  the  herrings. 

**  The  folan  goofe  is  almoft  infatiably  voracious  ;  he  flies 
with  great  force  and  velocity,  toils  ail  day  with  very  little  in- 
termiffion,  and  digefts  his  food  in  a  very  fhort  time;  he  dif- 
dains  to  eat  any  thing  worfe  than  herrings  or  mackarel,  unlefs 
it  be  in  a  very  hungry  place,  which  he  takes  care  to  avoid  or 
abandon.  We  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  are  an  hundred 
thoufand  of  that  kind  round  the  rocks  of  St.  Kilda,  and  this 
calculation  is  by  far  too  moderate,  as  no  lefs  ihan  twenty, 
thoufand  of  them  are  killed  yearly,  including  the  young  ones. 

"  We  (hall  fuppofe  that  the  folan  goofe  fojourns  in  thole  feas 
for  about  feven  months  in  the  year,  and  that  each  of  them  de- 
ftroys  five  herrings  in  a  day,  a  fubfiftence  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  fo  greedy  a  creature,  unlefs  it  were  mote  than  haif 
fupported  of  other  filhes.  Here  we  have  one  hundred  thou- 
fand millions  of  the  fineft  fiihcs  in  the  world  devoured  annual- 
ly by  one  fmgle  fpecies  of  the  St.  Kilda  birds. 

^On  the  weft  fide  of  the  long  ifle  the  very  whales  might  be 
harpooned  with  eafe  and  fafety  ii.flead  of  going  to  Greenland  ; 
(or,the  author  might  have  added,  to  the  South  Seas!)  in  queft 
of  them  at  much  heavier  expences,  and  greater  danger  an- 
nually. .      . 

"The  moft  critical  time  for  harpooning  them  is,  when  they 
are  feen  devouring  the  herrings  by  great  mouthfuls,  and  each 
gap  they  make  is  conftantly  filled  with  frefh  fupplies,  wifhing 
to  fly  beyond  danger,  but  cannot  for  the  thick  bank  before  them, 
as  they  ftand  pent  up  in  lochs,  by  the  heavy  ftorm.  And  the 
ftrongeft  whale  dares  not  pierce  through  them;  feeing  he 
could  not  move  his  fins  for  the  immenfe  throng,  much  lefs 
rife  to  the  furface  to  breathe ;  therefore  the  monfter  is  feen  be- 
hind die  herring,  like  a  horfe  eating  at  the  face  of  a  hay  ricK  ?" 
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The  following  Ode  occafioned  by  the  iirft  of  thofe  fplendid 
events  that  diftinguiihed  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution^  was  the  eariieft  political  produ(5lIon  of  the' 
Lecturer.  As  a  public  fpeaker  he  had  interefted  himfelf 
in  A^  tarty  queftions  of  the  day ;  and  difplayed  his  zeal  in 
the  difcuffions  upon  the  (lave  trade— (difcui&ons  which  fo 
happily  prepared  the  minds  of  Britons  for  the  reception  of 
thole  great  truths  which  the  inveftigation  provoked  by 
events  upon  the  Continent  brought  to  light)  but  his  MuTe 
had  never  before  been  enlifted  under  the  banners  of  politi- 
cal liberty.  The  poem  was  inferted  in  one  of  the  periodi- 
cal publications  of  the  day  \  but  has  never  made  its  appear- 
ance in  any  collection  of  the  author's  works^- 

.O   D   E 

On  the  D^Jiruaion  of  the  Baftille. 


-IN  O  W  Science,  by  thy  genial  beam. 
Awakened  from  the  torpid  dream 
Of  bigot  Ignorance  and  fcrvile  foar, 
Her  awful  brow,  lo,  Freedom  rear  !— 

Sec  her  hand,  with  generous  rage, 
From  fable  limbs  the  {hackles  rends ; 
Afric*s  wrongs  her  cares  affuagc. 
And  Hope,  a  long  loft  gucft,  to  Ethiop's  race  dcccndi  ! 
Then  as  indignant  round  {he  turns 

And  fnaps  the  Gallic  yoke  in  twain, 
(While  her  patriot  bofon?  burns 

With  generous  rage,  and  juft  djfdain) 
The  flafhing  fires  her  eyes  indignant  flied 
Shake  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth  with  dread ! 

Shall  then  no  Mufc,  with  generous  aim, 
Wide  diffufe  the  facred  £ame  ? 
An^  {hall  not,  chief,  the  patriot  theme  infpire 
The  raptures  of  the  Britifh  lyre  ? 

Yes,  Britons,  yes— this  artlefs  hand, 
While  bright  the  infpiring  ardour  glows. 

The  {hell  of  Freedom  fhall  command, 
Indignant  of  OppreflTion's  countlefs  woes  !■ 
Yes,  Britons, — Freedom's  magic  {hdl. 

Sacred  of  old  in  Britain's  iile, 


This 
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This  hand,  with  trembling  touch,  (hall  fwell^ 
Nor  afk  a  laurel  for  my  toil- 
Bled  (hould  my  wild  notes  thro'  one  bofom  roll 
The  genuine  ardours  of  the  freeborn  (bul  \ 

From  Tyranny's  infatiate  fway 
What  Woes,  what  coward  crimes  prevail ! 

How  generous  courage  dies  away, 
While  Angoiiih  fobs  in  every  gale  ? 

Crofs  but  one  narrow  creek  of  raging  waves. 
Set  but  thy  foot  on  Gallia's  bleeding  fiiore. 

Where  bold  Refifiance  proud  Oppreffion  braves, 
Who  finks  defpairing^to  revive  no  more  ; 

There  fee  (and  feeing,  fmile  with  generous  pride) 
Where,  on  the  ruins  of  her  noble  rage, 

Freedom^  eritKron'd  by  Patriot  Valour's  fide, 
Seeks  a  brave  people's  forrows  to  alTuage* 

Say— -rolls  not  then  the  agitated  eye- 
Does  fhuddering  Nature  no  wild  terrors  feely 

When,  with  Reflexion's  retrofpedivc  figh, 
Thou  view 'ft  what  once  was  call'd  the  dread  Baflille  ? 

There  fullen  Tyranny,  in  murky  cell. 

With  fpleen-born  Croelty,  and  ruthlefs  Pride, 

Hid  from  all  human  pity  loved  to  dwell, 
To  coin  new  torments,  and  new  woes  provide^ 

There  loathfome  Horror,  from  the  dark,  dank  cave, 
Breath'd  rank  infeftion  round  the  vi^im's  head  :»- 

■  ■  Perhaps,  becaufehis  virtue,  nobly  brave ! 

Awak'4  t^c  guilty  tyrant's  jealous  dread : 

Perhaps  becaufe  his  manly  tongjue  was  warm 
To  plead  the  caufe  of  Innocence  oppreft  ; 

Or  from  the  rage  of  power,  with  filial  arm. 
He  dar'd  defend  a  Sire's  devoted  breaft  : 

Perhaps,  becaufe  the  child  his  cares  had  nurd. 
Or  the  fond  partner  of  his  nuptial  flame 

Had  wak'd  fome  pamper'd  mental's  fordid  luft«» 
And.  he  rehis'd  the  profier'd  bribe  of  fhame. 
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Nay  not  thefe  vile  pretexts  does  it  require 
To  urge  the  wrong,  the  cruel  ma] ice  fcreen. 

Enough  if  caprice,  or  fufpicion  fire 

The  boohy  monarchf  or  his  ftrumpet  queen  ! 

Think  the  vile  tools  of  arbitrary  fway* 

With  all  their  tyrant's  noxious  power  array'd. 

Seizing  the  wretched  vi&ixn  ye  furvey  : 
Of  guilt  unconfcious^-yet  with  fear  difmay'd* 

Hark  !  does  not  fancy  hear  the  fliriekingwife) 
The  frantic  parfsnt,  and  the  cl  in  sing  child  ? 

Each  bofom  torn  with  pai£on's  pamful  (Irifel— 
Muft  guiUUfi  foTTOw  feel  a  pang  fo  wild  ? 

*Tis  paft— The  prifon  opes  its  gloomy  door. 

Deep-— deep  the  ruffians  plunge  their  vi^im  down  : 

Heaven's  common  light— heaven's  breath  is  now  no  more : 
Defpair  and  darknefs  all  his  fenfes  arown. 

Chill  Horror  creep  thro'  every  vein. 
And  frenzy  racks  the  giddy  brain, 
While  (ere  it  clofe,  to  ope,  perhaps,  no  more) 
Sullen  creeks  the  iron  door. 
See  the  loath'd  abhor  rent  cave— 
Heiplefs  Virtue's  living  grave  ! 

There  fits  Difeafe  midft  filth-bom  vapours  vile  ; 
Difeafe  that  knows  no  cheering  (mile  ; 
While,  trickling  down  the  murky  walls, 
The  aguiih  fiend  Infection  crawls, 
**  Den  of  Horrors  ! — Cave  of  woe  f 
"  Emblem  of  the  realms  below  !" 

*'  Why  ope  to  me  its  death -denouncing  jaws  ?— 
"  Why  frowns  it  thus  on  Mifery's  guiltlefs  fvHi  ?— 

**  I  never  broke  my  Country's  facred  laws  !— 
**  I  am  no  murderer  !•— Ruffians  !  I  am  none/' 

But  ah  the  creeking  doors  remorfelefs  clofe^ 
Light,  and  the  foul's  beft  light,  foft  hope,  is  fled. 

Year  after  year  he  broods  o'er  lingering  woes  :— 
To  all  but  horror  and  refle6^ion  dead. 

Yet  walls,  nor  bars,  nor  deep  defccnding  cave 
Shut  a  loved  confort  from  his  aching  fight : . 

Her  pidured  forrows  find  him  in  his  grave ; 
Haunt  his  long  days,  and  fcourge  the  reillefs  night. 

•    There 
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There  too  his  babes,  in  wakeful  viiion  rife 
Pale  images  of  want  and  friendlefs  woe ! 

To  pierce  his  foul  with  unavailing  cries, 
And  bid  afrefh  the  floods  of  anguifh  flow. 

"  Akfave  them— fave  V  he  cries  in  vtld  defpair 
'*  My  wifc-*-my  babes— Ah  how  could  they  offend  ? 

**  Me  with  your  racks— your  wildeft  tortures  tear ; 
^*  But  oh  !  to  them  your  pitying  fuccour  lend« 

«<  'Tis  Phantom,  all— Ah  !  re ftlefs  train- 
**  Creations  of  the  frantic  brain, 
*l  .Depart — depart — 
.^   "  Oblivion  come-^and  o'er  my  aching  head 
**  Thy  opiate-dripping  pinions  fpread  ; 
*'  Sole  hope— fole  foother  of  this  bleeding  heart ! 

**  Alas  J  while  thus  perturbed  fancy's  fting 
•*  Aids  the  proud  fury  of  a  tyrant  King, 

**  What  added  pangs  may  yet  remain  ! 
"  For  what  can  tyrant  cruelty  re fl  rain  ? 

"  The  ruffian  grafp  that  flops  the  labouring  breath  ; 

**  The  dire  fufpenfion  from  the  torturing  beam  ; 

*'  Famine  that  flowly  wafl;es  the  vital  flream  : 
<^  And  all  the  ghaftly  train  of  lingering  death  J 

«  Hark  !— Sure  the  tread  of  buftling  ftrifc  ! 

**  What  added  torments  now  ? 
**  Or  what  new  vi£lim  doom'd  to  wafte  his  life  • 

<*  In  griefs  like  thofe  beneath  whofe  weight  I  bow  ? 

"  Heavens  !  what  founds  are  thefe  I  hear  ? 

**  Sure  the  pealing  voice  of  Joy ! 
•*  Again  !— Again  !— The  fhout  comes  near! 

"  Liberty  the  glorious  cry  !" 

Tis  fo  :  and  fee  the  dungeon's  bars  are  broke, 
And  cheerful  light  pervades  the  horrid  gloom  ; 

Awakening  Gaul  ihakes  ofFthe  fervile  yoke. 
And,  freed  from  flavxfli  awe,  her  patriot  honours  bloom  ! 
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Dangerous  tendency  of  the  Attempt  to  f^pprcfs  political 
Difcuffion. — From  the  Lefture  op  the  «  Moral 
und  Political  importance  of  the  Liberty  of 
Speech.** 


W  HILE  prudent  and  moderate  meafures  leave  the  door 
open  to  peaceful  inveftigation,  men  of  talents  and  moral 
charader  ftep  forward  into  the  field  of  politics^  and  never 
fail  to  take  die  lead  of  all  popular  meetings  and  aiTcciations, 
which  nature  feems  to  have  intended  them  for. 

While  this  continues,  all  is  peaceful  and  rational  enquiry ; 
and  the  people,  though  bold,  are  orderly;  nor  even  when 
perfecution  inflames  their  paffions,  are  they  eafily  provoked 
to  a£bial  intemperance  I  But  when  words  are  conftrued  into 
Treafon,  and  the  people  can  no  longer  unbofom  themfelves 
to  their  friends  at  a  tavern,  or  aiTociate  together  for  the  dif- 
fiifion  of  political  information,  but  at  the  peril  of  their  lives, 
die  benevolent  and  moderate  part  of  mankind  retire  from 
the  fctfne  of  aAion,  to  brood  with  prophetic  anxiety  over 
the  melancholy  profpe£t. 

Enquiry,  is  it  is  true,  in  fome  decree  fupprefled,  and  the 
counfeliors  of  thefe  overbearing  meamres  arc  apt  to  congra- 
tulate themfelves  on  dieir  fuppofed  fuccefs.  But  the  calm  is 
more  dreadful  than  die  hurricane  they  have  fufpended.  In  the 
ferment  of  half  fmothered  indignation,  feelings  of  a  more  ' 
gloomy  complexion  are  generated,  and  chara^crs  of  a  very 
different  ftamp  are  called  into  a£lion. 

Meawho  have  neither  genius  nor  benevolence  fucceed 
thofe  who  had  both ;  and  with  no  other  ftimulus  than  fury, 
and  no  other  talent  but  fullen  hypocrify  and  intrigue,  embark 
in  projeQs  which  every  friend  of  humanity  mufl  abhor;  and 
which,  M^iile  the  free,  open,  and  manly  character  of  the  fpe- 
No.  IL  D  cicft 
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cics,  was  yet  uncruihed  by  the  deteftable  fyftem  of  perfccu- 
ting  opinions,  never  could  have  entered  the  imagination. 

Whoever  will  confult  the  page  of  hiftory,  will  find,  that  in 
every  country  on  the  earth,  where  liberty  bas  been  alternately 
induked  and  trampled,  this  has  been  btit  too  uniformly  and 
exactly  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind. 

Let  us  aft  then  this  ferious  queftion — ^Is  it  poffible  for  any 
perfon  to  be  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  the  peace  and  per- 
fonal  fefety  of  any  fovereign>,  than  he  who  advifes  the  perfe- 
cution  of  opinion,  and  the  fuppreffion  of  peaceable  aiibcia- 
tions  ? 


**  Examination  of  Mr.  PiWs  Statemeni  of  the  Jlourish^ 
"  ^^S  J^^^^  of  our  Commerce.'' — From  the  Le£lure 
on  the  Budget. 

CITIZENS,  It  is  very  well  known  that  among;  thofc 
perfons,  who  call  themfelves  politicians,  the  firft  objedl  of  cal- 
culation is  revenue,  by  which  their  wars  and  their  projects 
may  be  carried  on.  It  is  very  well  known,  that  the  lives  of 
individuals  are  confidered  only  in  a  fecondary  point  of  view: 
that  they  only  calculate  how  long  they  can  get  money  enough 
to  procure  men  to  be  flaughtered  at  their  command ;  and 
confider  but  little  the  groans,  the  anguifh,  the  miferies,  of  thofe 
poor  wretches  who  are  devoted  to  deftru3ion,  and  whofe  fa- 
milies they  leave  to  ftill  worfe  deftrufiion  behind  them.  If 
this  is  the  cafe  it  is  of  fome  importance  to  fiate  what  fituation 
they  ftand  in,  even  with  refpecl  to  their  own  fyftem ;  to  fhew 
them  how  near  they  are  towards  exhaufting  thofe  refources 
which  are  to  them  of  the  utmoft  importance. 

For  if  they  ihould  chufe  to  argue  thus,  ^'  It  is  true  the 
population  or  the  country  is  conuderably  thinned ;  it  is  true 
that  the  fword  has  wafted  many,  that  peftilence  and  difeafe  in 
foreign  climates  has  Wafted  more,  that  many  have  periflied 
through  the  hardChips  and  calamities  to  which  they  were  ex- 
pofed  in  this  country,  and  that  thoufands  and  tens  of  thouiands 
yearly  fly  from  thefe  fhores  to  America,  to  avoid  their  portion 
of  the  inconveniences  of  the  prefent  ruinous  fyftem ;  but  ftill 
we  can  raife  Revenue,  flill  we  can  bring  money  into  the  pub- 
lic Exchequer,  by  which  we  can  hire  men  to  cut  throats  at 
our  bidding  i  and  fo  long  as  we  are  ferved  it  is  a  matter  of 

very 
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'  very  litde  confequence  in  what  country  the  individuals  are 
born  who  arc  murdered  for  our  paftime  and  aggrandifement.'* 
If,  I  fay,  they  fhould  argue  in  this  way,  it  is  of  fome  impor- 
tance to  remind  them  in  reply  how  long  thofe  pecuniary  re- 
fources,  fo  much  dearer  than  the  lives  of  human  beings,  may 
laft.  Remember  the  ftate  of  the  public  revenue,  and  know 
that  however  affluent,  however  powerful,  however  magni- 
ficent in  refources  a  country  maybe,  however  willing  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country  to  fpend  their  lad:  guinea,  their  lafl 
(hilling,  ftill  the  laft  guinea  and  the  lad  (hilling  is  all  that  you 
can  have,  and  when  they  have  fpent  the  whole  you  can  have 
no  poffible  means  of  obtaining  more. 

It  will  be  of  importance,  then,  to  (hew  the  very  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  that  public  debt  under  which  we  groan.  I  fay, 
under  which  we  groan,  for  it  is  my  uitention  to  prove  in  the 
courfe  of  this  leflure  that  Revenue  is  fupported  by  the  groans 
of  thofe  who  are  doomed,  in  confequence  of  the  ruinous  fyf- 
tem  we  purfue,  to  labour  without  end,  and  procure  no  comfort 
to  themfelves  and  families  by  that  labour. 

Citizens,  I  ihall  not  now  expatiate  upon  the  cruel  fyftem 
of  war  in  general ;  I  (hall  not  attempt  to  paint  to  you  all 
thofe  horrors  which  belong  to  a  fyftem  of  this  kind  :  neither 
fhall  I  attempt  to  bring  before  you,  on  the  prefent  occa(ion,  all 
the  peculiar  aggravations  with  which  the  prefent  war  is  at- 
tended ^  the  infamy,  the  falfe  and  (hufflling  pretences  with 
which  it  has  been  accompanied  ;  the  precipitancy  and  pride 
with  which  it  was  ru(hed  into;  the  v^boafting  with' which  it 
has  long  been  bolftered  up  ;  and  the  failure  of  every  projeift 
by  which  thofe  boafis,  ought  to  have  been  fupported.  Nei- 
ther fhall  I  dwell,  in  particular,  upon  the  depravity  and  wick- 
ednefs  of  one  country  interfering  with  the  internal  concerns 
of  another,  and  endeavouring  to  prevent  any  fet  of  people 
from  forming  for  themfelves  fuch  a  conftitution  as  they  them- 
felves think  nt. 

Neither  fhall  I  at  prefent  call  your  attention  to  the  incoii- 
fiftency  of  thofe  who  fupport  this  meafure.   ' 

I  might,  it  is  true,  if  I  were  fo  inclined,  by  animadverting 
on  the  conftitution  of  Corfica,  and  the  manner  in  which  that 
conilitution  is  faid  to  have  been  formed,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  doctrines  and  principles  held  up  by  thofe  who  have 
occafioned  that  conftitution  to  be  adopted,  (hew  how  them- 
felves practically  deny  the  very  principal  they  have  laid  down ; 
and  affirm  in  the  moft  open  way  every  dodtrine  which  thofe 
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who  have  maintained  the  caufe  of  liberty  have  endeavoured 
to  uphold  ;  that  they  have  ratified  the  uiiiverfal  right  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  to  form  their  own  government,  to 
enfranchife  ihemfelves  from  one,  and  fct  up  another ;  and 
that  they  have  laid  down  that  right  as  refting  upon  the  fyftem 
of  univerfal  fuiFrage :  that  is,  the  right  every  individual  has  of 
forming  a  reprefentative  government  inwhichhehimfelf  has 
collaterally  a  voice  equal  with  that  of  any  other  individual  in 
the  country. 

Citizens,  The  ravages  and  depopulation  produced  by  this 
war,  as  I  have  already  obfervcd  arc  not  the  main  objedl  of  this 
leaure,my  prefcnt  intention  is  to  confider  the  walle  of  Pub- 
lie  Revenue,  the  rapid  manner  in  which,  by  exertion  after 
exertion  fooliflily  direfted  and  ftill  more  fooliflily  condufted, 
we  are  exhaufting  the  power  of  the  country,  and  drawing 
rapidly  towards  that  fituatiou  in  which  the  expences  and  the 
corruption  of  the  fyftem  under  which  they  live  can  no  longer 
be  fupported. 

Citizens,  It  is  very  true  that  the  Honourable  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  upholds  a  dodrine  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons^ 
totally  inconfiftent  with  that  fort  of  condufion  which  it  is  my 
purpofe  to  draw. 

But  you  arc  to  remember  what  have  been  the  doArines  and 
what  have  been  the  fentiments  of  that  being  during  the  laft 
two  or  three  years  in  particular.  You  are  alio  to  call  to  your 
recolle£lion  what  fort  of  proof  they  have  endured  when  they 
have  been  put  to  the  teft  of  experiment ;  and  if  you  find  that 
in  every  individual  inftance,  when  he  has  tried  the  experiment^ 
the  refult  has  been  diametrically  oppolite  to  the  theory  he 
has  laid  down,  I  (hall  then  hav^a  right  to  conclude,  that  you 
have  no  great  reafon  to  pbce  any  confidence  in  his  profeffions 
and  plaulable  ftories,  however  able  he  may  be  to  drels  them  up 
in  the  femblance  of  truth  ^  however  prompt  to  fupport  them 
with  bold  affertions. 

If  he  fet  out  with  telling  you  that  the  Englifh  army  would 
march  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  is  now  almoft  in  a  paroxyfm  of 
defpair  left  the  French  army  (hould  be  at  the  gates  of  Lon- 
don :  If  he  promifed  you,  at  the  very  outfet  of  the  war,  diat  in 
all  probability  that  war  would  be  terminated  in  the  firft  cam- 
paign, and  if  we  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  die  third,  and 
he  is  now  telling  you  (truly)  that  five  times  the  refources  are 
neceftary  now  that  were  requiiite  when  be  firft  commenced :  If 
at  the  outfet  of  the  war  he  alfo  promifed  you  the  wealth,  the 
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ndvantages,  the  exclufive  pofleifion  of  the  whole  Weft  India 
fettlements;  and  if  it  fhould  apoear  to  you  that  the  refult  of  the 
experiment  has  been  that  Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Admiral  Jef* 
vis  and  two  or  three  odier  individuals  have  in  reality  procur- 
ed coofiderable  and  ample  fortunes  for  themfelves>  but  tbaC 
the  mafs  of  their  followers  reaped  no  other  harveft  than  the 
yellow  plague,  which,  with  great  difEculty,  was  prevented 
from  being  imported  into  this  country,  and  raging  with  infec- 
tious peftilence  among  us  alfo:  If  it  (hould  appear  to  yoK 
that  in  the  prefent  proved  of  affairs  fand  I  refer  you  to  th« 
minifterial  papers)  the  ftrong  probability  is,  not  only  that  the 
iflands  we  have  captured,  but  our  own  iflands  alfo,  will  be 
ultimately  feized  upon  by  that  people  whom  we  threatened  to 
ftrip  of  every  thing;  but  who,  if  we  profecute  this  mad  cru* 
fade  any  longer,  are  likely  to  ftrip  us  of  every  thing ;— even 
of  the  independency  of  our  own  country. 

If  all  this  be  true,  there  is  very  little  foundation  for  truft- 
ing  to  the  boaftful  confidence  of  this  man,  when  he  tells  you 
that  therefources  of  the  country  are  ftill  equal  to  the  profe- 
cution'of  this  war;  that  thepurfe  of  the  nation,  like  the  wi- 
dow's cruife  in  facred  writ,  is  inexhauftible;  and  the  more 
you  drain  from  it  the  more  will  be  found  at  the  bottom.  He 
tells  you  it  is  true  that  the  commerce  ef  the  country  is  in  a 
very  flouriihing  fituation.  But  if  this  be  true,  how  come  the 
manu&iSures  of  the  country,  upon  which  that  commerce 
depends, to  be  in  a  fituation  fo  deplorable  ?  How  is  it  that  not- 
withfbuiding  all  the  depopulation  which  has  taken  place  by 
emigration,  notwithftanding  all  the  depopulation  that  has 
taken  place  by  the  fword,  notwithftanding  all  the  depopulation 
that  has  taken  place  bv  difeafes  fpringing  from  the  inclement 
feafon  and  the  miferable  condition  of  thofe  who  had  not  where- 
withal! tp  repel  the  inclemency  of  that  feafon — ^neither  com- 
fortable food,  proper  cloathing  for  their  limbs,  coals  for  their 
grates^  nor  glafs  to  their  windows  to  fhut  out  the  bleak  and 
bitter  winds ;— how  is  it,  that  notwithftanding  this  depopul^ 
tion,  die  moft  fortunate  of  thofe  raanufa£hirerswho  ftill  remain 
can  fcarcely  ever  procure  full  work ;  and  when  they  do,  gene<» 
rally  receive  but  two  thirds  of  the  pay  they  ufed  toreceive?-*- 
how  comes  it  that  fo  many  hundreds  and  thoufands  of  families  in 
Spital-fields,in  Norwich,  and  other  manufacturing  towns  are  to- 
tally deprived  of  all  employment— 4ire  crying  in  vain  for  bread; 
and  that  vou  are  obliged  to  raife  large  contributions  in  every 
corner  oi  the  kingdom— to  do  what  ?    To  protect  the  lame^ 

the 
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die  blind,  the  deaf,  the  dumb  ?  No— but  to  afFord  half  a  meal 
to  thofe  individuals  who  ftill  poiTefs  the  power  and  the  difpo- 
fition  to  work;  and  who  would,  if  the  country  had  been  wifely 
governed,  have  been  able  to  have  earned  a  plentiful  fubfift- 
ence  for  themfelves  and  families:  to  have  received  much  bet- 
ter pay,  while  at  the  fame  time  every  individual  of  the  higher 
dafies  might  have  received  encreaicd  inftead  of  dimiiiilhcd 
profits,  from  their  labours. 

That  manufaftures  (hould  decline  and  yet  commerce  in- 
creafe  appears  almoft  as  reafonable  as  that  the  whole  furface  of 
the  earth  (hoaid  be  buried  under  the  ocean,  add  yet  every  fpe- 
cies  of  vegetation  be  produced  in  greater  abundance  than 
before. 

But  he  tells  yotr,  that  jrou  are  not  to  liften  to  arguments, 
you  are  not  to  liften  to  the  fophiftical   declamations  of  men 
who  perfuade  you  that  you  ought  to  be  difcontcnted;  that  you 
are  unhappy :  for  I  tell  you,  fays  he,  that  you  are  happy;  and 
I  will  prove  it  to  you.     And  how  will  I  prove  it  to  you  ? 
By  (hewing  the  quantity  of  enjoyment  which  you  at  this  time 
pofTefs  ?  by  fhewing  you  that  you  and  your  families  are  well 
cloathedandfed?  bylhewingyou  that  you  can  keep  com- 
fortable houfes  over  your  heads,  and  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  being  turned  out  like  vagabonds  becaufe  you  cannot  pay  the 
rent  ? — No  j  I  cannot  give  you  thefe  demonftrations  but  I  can 
give  you  better  :  I  can  fet  down  fo  many  figures  upon  a  piece 
of  paper;  and  then,  if  ygu  will  not  be  convinced  by  the  fa- 
cred  truths  of  arithmetic,  in  oppofition  to  all  your  feelings 
and  fenfations,  then  you  are  a  grumbling,  faflious,  Jacobini- 
cal fet  of  people — a  fwiniAi  herd — ^you  ought  to  be  muzzled 
with  proclamations;  you  ought  to  be  profecuted  for  fedition; 
—you  ought  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  for  high 
treafon. 

Now  for  the  proof  of  the  fiourifhing  ftate  of  your  com* 
merce,  fajrs  this  profound  expofitor  of  Cocker's  Arithmetic, 
look  at  the  iituation  of  your  export  trade ;  and  you  will  find 
that  at  this  time  it  is  in  as  fiourifhing  a  fituation  as  it  was, 
even  in  the  beft  periods,  previous  to  the  war.  For  in 
I7Q2  the  commerce  in  Britiih  Manufactures  amounted  to 
10,342,000.  In  1 794  the  exports  amounted  to  )^  16,30 1,000^ 
'he  Foreign  Merchandize  in  1792  amounted  to  ^6,563,000. 
and  in  1794  it  amounted  to  ^8,868,obo.  So  that  the  total 
of  the  exports  in  1792  was  on! v  ^24,905,000 ;  while  in 
1724  the  total  of  the  exports  was  £a5)l69,coo.   Thus,  then, 

according 
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according  to  his  mode  of  argument,  diough  the  demand  for 
Britj/h  MauufaRure^  has  avowedly  declined  upwards  of  two 
milhons,  the  ftate  of  the  commerce  in  this  country  i$  more 
flourifhing  than  it  was  before  you  entered  into  the  war ;  and 
therefore  as- men  are  nothing  at  nil,  and  money  is  every  thing, 
you  ought  to  continue  the  war  to  all  eternity,  becaule,  though 
you  lofe  your  population,  you  increafe  your  wealth. 

But,  Citizens,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  argue  precifely  in 
die  fame  manner  that  the  Right  Honourable  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  chufes  to  argue  without  your  permiiSon,  there 
is  no  abfurdity  upon  the  face  of  the  eartb  that  I  will  not  de- 
monftrate.  I  am  content,  as  he  is  content,  to  fele£t  nothing 
but  &6ls  from  which  I  draw  my  arguments ;  but  permit  me 
to  fele£):  fuch  fa£is  only  as  I  pleafe;  and  boldly  aflert  thatthefe 
are  the  whole  of  the  fafts,  and  there  is  no  conclufion,  how- 
ever contradiSory  to  common  fenfe,  that  1  could  not  prove. 
Efpecially  if  I  had  at  my  back  fo  large  and  dead  a  majority  of 
your  reprefentatives,  as  they  are  called,  as  that  gentleman  pof- 
fdres,to  cry  out — Hear  I  Hear!  Hear !— are  very  bold  aflertioa 
which  flatters  their  prejudices  and  fupports /^^2>  interefts. 

Grant  me  thefe  advantages  and  I  will  prove  to  you  that  the 
blackeft  Raven  is  whiter  than  the  driven  fnow,  and  that  Pitt 
is  an  intelligent  and  upright  minijler. 

But,  Citizens,  fuppofc  we  inveftigate  a  little  the  delufions 
of  this  ftatement.  I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm  whether,  in 
this  account  of  the  exports  are  included  the  articles  exported 
for  the  accomodation  of  the  armies  of  Europe— the  armies  of 
Britain— the  armies  of  our  good  znd  faiihful  Allies  of  Pruffia« 
and  of  Auftria — of  the  disinterested  King  of  Sardinia 
— of  thec^r/Z/WDukc  ofTufcany— and  all  the  humane  Princes 
and  pious  Prince-Bifliops  of  the  Germanic  Continent— 
and  ultimately,  indeed,  for  thof:  of  France  itfelf.*-If,  among 
theboafted  exports,  thefe  are  to  be  taken  into  the  calculation, 
(and  be  it  remembered  that  thefe  are  moft  alTuredly  entered  as 
exports,  in  the  books  of  the  Cuftom  Houfe)  we  fhall  find  a 
very  eafy  way  of  accounting  for  a  very  confiderable  part  of 
this  extraordinary  exportation.  For,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
quantities  of  commerce  and  manufaflures  of  a  particular  de- 
rcription,  which  have  been  fent  out  of  this  country,  is  fuch  as 
so  exceed  all  belief  in  thofe  who  have  not  had  the  good  for- 
tune (as  I  had  during  a  part  of  laftfummerj  to  be,  in  fotne  de- 
gree, fpeftators  of  it.  But  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  an  ex- 
portation that  brings  no  return ;  and,  confequently,  isfo  many 

millioiu 
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millions  added  to  the  loffes  and  calamities,  not  to  the  re  fources 
and  profits  of  the  nation-*-fo  much  to  be  deduEled,  not  fo 
much  tx)  be  added  in  the  calculation  of  our  capacity  to  con* 
tinuethe  prefent  war. 

^  Thefe  things,  however,  are  wrapped  up  in  the  veil  of  poli- 
tical myftery.  They  are  not  meant  for  the  eye  of  the  fwinifh 
multitude.  And  therefore,  it  is  that  the  account  is  ftated  in 
the  gro(s;  and  you  are  left  to  rout  out  the  particulars  if  you 
can— if  your  appetites  are  keen  enough  and  your  fnouts  are 
competent  to  the  tafL  The  mihiftec  knows  well  enoueh-* 
(It  is  the  mod  important  part  of  his  trade ;  and  if  he  had  not 
oeen  in  the  fecret,  it  is  impoiHble  he  (hould  have  kept  his  (hop 
open  fo  long)— He  knows  when  to  be  perplexingly  explana- 
tory, and  when  impenetrably  concife^—when  to  throw  down 
your  food  in  lumps  you  cannot  digeft,  and  when  to  fritter  it 
into  wafers  which  you  have  not  time  to  pick  up,  or  beat 
it  into  whip-fyllabubs  to  amufe  your  eyes.  And,  there- 
fore, it  is  that  in  the  prefent  inflance,  when  fpeaking  of  your 
exports  he  carefully  avoids  particular  enumeration.  He  gives 
you  a  lumping  pennyworth  at  once,  and  then  (hines  away 
about  your  happine(s  and  his  generofity  to  prevent  you  from 
iavefligating  the  nuterials  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

But,  Citizens,  to  put  this  entirely  out  of  the  queftion — ^Let 
Its  remember  another  thing,  namely,  that  the  advantages  of 
commerce  do  not  depend  entirely  on  the  export  trade.  He 
Ifaould  not  only  have  told  us  what  was  fent  out  of  the  country  ; 
but  he  ought  to  have  given  us  fome  bint  (and  I  think  he  would 
have  done  fo  if  it  had  fuited  his  purpofe)  of  what  had  been 
lent  into  the  country  in  return.  But  here  is  the  difference — 
If  he  had  fiated  the  import  commerce,  he  could  have  dated 
only  the  amount  of  thofe  cargoes  which  arrived  fafe  in  port ; 
and  the  endiefs  catalogue  of  raptures  muft  have  been  dedudled* 
But  in  ftating  the  exports  only,  he  was  at  liberty  to  calculate 
upon  the  grofs  amount  of  all  the  cargoes  (hipped  by  our  mer- 
chants, whedier  they  arrived  in  fafety  at  the  place  of  their  def- 
tination,  or  were  conduced  under  the  tricoloured  banner,  to 
the  ports  of  Toulon  or  Breft. 

It  then  we  have  been  fending  abroad  every  thing  which 
the  induftry  of  former  years  has  produced  (and  I  have  already 
Ihown  you  that  it  could  not  be  the  produ^ion  of  ihe  laft  year 
that  was  thus  exported)  if  that  which  has  been  fent  out  during 
the  laft  year  has  not  ben  returned  by  fome  equivalent,  then 
the  greater  the  exportation  the  greater  the  calamity  j  the . 

greater 
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i;reater  the  mifery,  the  fcarcity,  the  want,  the  defperatlon  of 
tbe  country.  And  why,  let  me  afk — If  the  commerce  of  the 
country  was  fo  flourifliing — Why  has  there  been  fuch  a  mul- 
titude of  bankruptcies  weekly  recorded  in  the  Gazettes  ?  Why 
but  becaufe  neither  the  fpecie  of  the  country  which  is  fent  fo 
liberally  to  continental  defpots,  nor  the  exports  of  which  fo 
pompous  a  difplay  is  made,  are  repaid  either  by  the  gratitude  of 
thofe  defpots,  or  by  the  returns  of  foreign  commerce,  fo  as  to 
fupport  even  the  ordinary  circumftances  of  internal  traffic. 
And  how  Ihou! J  they  be  returned  ?  The  former  is  fwalloweJ 
up  ip  the  infatiable  vortex  of  German  pride  and  tyranny  j  and 
the  profits  of  the  latter,  from  the  fuperior  energy  of  the  repub- 
liQan  marine,  have  found  their  way  to  the  treafury  of  the 
convention. 

Let  me  obferve  then.  Citizens,  that  unlefs  thofe  who  boaft 
of  the  fiourifhing  (ituation  of  the  country  can  fiate  to  us  the 
returns  that  have  been  made  for  the  commerce  that  has  been 
exported,  biit  little  triumph  will  attach  to  them  in  confequence 
of  the  large  exports  partly  occaiioned  by  the  frequent  captures 
of  the  enemy,  which  reduce  the  merchants  of  this  flourifhing 
and  happy  country,  though  they  are  to  be  paid  but  once,  to 
execute  their  orders  twice,  in  confequence  of  which  the  double 
exports  are  entered  upon  the  books  :  a  circumftance  which 
while  it  aggravates  our  calamities,  has  furnifhed  the  minifter 
with  the  means  of  boafting  of  our  profperity  and  refources. 
And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  vaunts  which  have  been 
made  by  the  minifters  of  the  French  Convention,  that  they 
fhould  march  to  London  in  apparel  procured  by  Englifh  mer- 
chants, vi£kualled  with  provifions  fupplied  by  the  EngliOi 
Government,  and  armed  with  the  cannons,  bayonets,  and 
mufkets,  which  the  Englifh  themfelves  had  forged,  was  not  in 
all  refpefb  an  empty  boaft, 

I  ihall  not  dwell  upon  the  innumerable  ftores  which  have 
been  captured  in  the  ftruggle  upon  the  continent.  But  let  us 
remember  that  frequent  ftatements  have  been  made  to  the 
public,  the  authenticity  of  which  may  be  eftabliflied  by  fearch- 
ing  the  books  at  Lloyds,  that  more  than  twice  the  number  of 
VdGTels  captured  from  the  French  by  the  Englifh,  have  been 
GSiptured  from  tbe  Englifh  by  the  French. 

Such  is  the  excellent  manner  in  which  our  commerce  is 
protected,  fuch  the  glorious  fruits  which  the  monied  intereft 
reaps  for  its  blind  attachment  to  the  prefent  minifter  ! 

Nay,  I  ftate  the  difference  too  coldly.  The  lofs  is  not  to 
be  eflimated  by  thi^  numerical  diiFerence,    The  veiTels  we 

No,IL  E  have 
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have  thus  loft  in  predatory  warfare,  have  been  tnoftly  capital 
merchantmen,  fraught  with  valuable  cargoes ;  while  thofe 
which  we  have  captured,  in  return,  were  principally  fmall 
craft  of  little  value  ;  the  important  parts  of  the  French  com- 
merce failing  generally  in  large  fleets,  with  ftrong  convoys, 
under  the  wing  of  their  whole  naval  power,  and  thus  arriving 
fafe  in  their  ports  in  defiance  of  our  boafled  empire  of  the 
ocean.  While  our  invaluable  merchandife — ^the  treafure  of 
our  fouls  !— But  the  contrail  is  too  degrading.  I  forbear  to 
conclude  the  pi<^urc.  It  might  be  too  painful  to  ^q  JenJUfility 
of  our  wealthy  merchants  :  a  fet  of  men  for  whofe  wifdom  and 
humanity  I  have  certainly  the  moft  profound  refpe<5l. 


On  the  EXHAUSTED  State  of  our  Natiomal  Re* 
SOURCES,  and  the  conftquent  Condition  of  our 
Labourers  and  Manufacturers. 

From  the  fame. 

CITIZENS — If  merchants  and  moniedracn,  in  the  fury  of 
unfounded  alarm,are  determined  to  rufh  into  bankruptcy  to  pre- 
fer ve  their  prpperty,  they  certainly  have  a  right  to  do  io^ 
according  to  the  prefent  organization  of  fociety.  Every  indi- 
vidual has  alfo  a  right  to  fliew  them  the  precipice  upon  which 
they  are  treading  :  of  the  real  condition  oif  the  mafs  of  the 
people  in  the  midft  of  our  boafted  profperity,  fome  (ketches 
have  been  given  already;  and  I  fhall  have  frequent  opportu- 
nities to  review  the  fubjeft. 

But,  Citizens,  what  can  be  fo  abfurd,  in  (peculation,  as 
well  as  in  experience,  as  to  talk  of  the  flouriming  ftate  and 
the  happinefs  of  a  country  that  is  loaded  with  fuch  an  enor- 
mous mill-ftone  of  debt  as  hangs  round  the  neck  of  this. 

If  the  fubjeft  is  not  too  dry  for  your  attention,  let  us  call 
to  recolledlion  the  real  ftate  of  our  revennes  and  finances. 
Let  us,  in  the  firft  place,  pay  a  little  attention  to  a  few  &6b 
relative  to  the  National  Debtj  with  which  we  are  incumbered 
by  the  Providence^  the  virtue^  and  the  enlightened  politics  of 
thofe  anceftors  to  whofe  inftitutions  we  are  called  upon  to 
bow  down  with  implicit  veneration. 

In  January  1793,  before  we  engaged  in  the  prefent  wife 
and  necejfary  war^  by  which  fo  great  a  part  of  that  debt  was 
doubtlefs  intended  to  be  paid,  the  nation  was  already  involved 
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in  a  debt  of  /'26o5000,ooo,  the  intereft  of  which,  together 
with  the  expences  of  colle6lion,  may  be  eftimated  at  near  ten 
millions. 

Such,  then,  was  the  annual  dedudion  to  be  made  from  the 
grofs  produd  of  the  labour  of  our  induftrious  peafants  and 
manufaAurers,  fimply  to  defray  the  intereft  of  debts  con- 
trafted  without  their  confent,  and  from  the  expenditure  of 
which  they  never  reaped  any  individual  advantage  whatever. 

I  fay,  from  the  labours  of  our  peafants  and  maufa£turers  ; 
for  it  ihould  be  remembered.  Citizens,  that  the  real  fources 
of  all  revenue,  and,  indeed,  all  the  enjoyments  and  neceflaries 
of  life,  are  the  labours  of  thofe  clafles  of  fociety,  whom  we 
treat  with  fo  much  contempt;  but  to  whom,  if  we  were  juft, 
we  ihould  acknowledge  the  greateft  of  all  poflible  obliga- 
tions. 

It  is  upon  the  fhoulders  then  of  the  induflrious  poor  that 
the  enormous  weight  of  this  burden  is  laid.  For  it  is  they 
who  muft  produce  thofe  articles  which  are  given  in  exchange 
for  that  fpecie  which  defrays,  not  only  the  intereft  of  this 
debt,  but  the  whole  expences  of  the  government. 

Let  us  coniider  then,  how  very  confiderabie  a  damp  muft 
neceflarily  be  produced  upon  the  fpirit  of  induftry,  upon  the 
ingenious  inventions  and  labours  of  mankind  by  this  enor- 
mous burthen.  Let  us  remember,  that  the  poor  labourers 
and  manufaflurers  have,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  produce  not 
only  that  which  is  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  their  own  ex- 
iftence  and  that  of  their  families,  not  only  that  which  is  ne- 
ceflary to  produce  a  large  profit  to  their  immediate  employers, 
not  only  that  which  is  neceiFary  to  pay  the  enormous  ex- 
pences of  the  government  under  which  they  live,  but  annu- 
ally alfo  very  nearly  ten  millions  of  fpecie  for  defraying  the 
intereft  of  thofe  debts  which  their  anceflors  contraded,  by 
which  they  never  were  benefited,  and  which  have  no  other 
influence  than  to  ftrengthen  the  hands  of  their  rulers,  and  to 
increafe  the  price  of  provifions,  and  every  individual  article 
by  which  the  accommodations  of  life  can  be  fupplied. 

To  thefe  are  to  be  added  alfo  the  burden  which  is  laid  upon 
their  fhoulders  by  tythes,  by  parochial  affeflments,  by  rates  of 
innumerable  kinds,  and  which  amount  to  an  extent  never  yet 
fairly  and  faithfully  calculated.  Let  us  add,  then,  to  this,  ten 
millions  of  annual  intereft,  feven  millions  more  for- the  annual 
ordinary  expences  of  the  country,  and  thus  we  fliall  find  (in^ 
dependent  of  the  expences  of  the  religious  eftablifliments,  in- 
■dependentpf  theexpencesof  the  inferior  governments  of  pa- 
rimes  and  diftridsj  the  enormous  fum  of  feventeen  annual 

E  8  millions, 
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millions,  even  in  years  of  peace,  to  be  produced  out  of  the 
labours  of  the  lower  orders  of  focicty — ^that  is  to  iay,  a  fum 
almoft  equal  to  the  whole  annual  receipts  of  one  million  of 
peafants,  mechanics,  and  manufa£lurers,  taking  the  average 
price  of  labour  at  feven  fhillings  per  week,  which,  after  the 
accidental,  but  inevitable  dedu&ons,  from  ftcknefs,  vacation^ 
&c.  is  as  much  as  it  can  berated  at.     So  that  if  we  calculate 
the  really  produ6live  inhabitants  (that  is  to  fay  the  laborious 
orders  of  the  community)  at  one  million  two  hundred  thou^ 
fand  efFeftive  men  (which  is  a  large  calculation  confidering 
that  the  whole  number  capable  of  bearing  arms,  of  all  ranks 
and  denominations   whatever,  have  never  been  eftimated  at 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half)  wefhall  find  that  nearly  one 
half  is  neceffarily  dedufted  from  the  price  of  their  labour  for 
this  part  of  the  national  burthens  alone,  even  when  the  nation 
is  at  peace. — ^In  other  words :  But  for  thefe  burthens  and  in-^ 
cumberances  (the  price  of  commodities  remaining  as  they 
are)  eveiy  labourer  and  mechanic  might  receive   twice  the 
wages  that  he  now  receives,  without  deducing  in  the  leafl: 
from  the  profit  of  his  employers,  or  the  convenience  of  the 
confumers.     And  if  to  this  we  add  the  great  number  of  un- 
produ£live  hands  now  employed  in  the  collection)  afTefTmenfy 
and  regulation  of  the  various  and  intricate  branches  of  reve- 
nue by  which  this  enormous  demand  is  provided  for,  who 
would  otherwife  be  employed  inprodudlive  exertion,  it  is  im- 
poiTible  to  calculate  the  advantages  that  might  have  refulted 
to  every  clafs  of  people,  placemen,  penfioners,  and  contrac- 
tors alone  excepted,  had  this  fatal  fyilem  of  funding   credit 
(theconfequences  of  our  eternal  wars)  never  been  adopted*. 
Nor  can  we  fuppofe   that  any  thing  now  produced  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  nation   bears   the   fmallefl  proportion  to  what 
might  be  produced  by  ajuft  and  liberal  fpiritof  government 
that  regarded  the  real  welfare  of  every  order  of  fociety  in- 
ftead  of  being  engaged  in  that  fquabble  for  places  and  penfi-* 
ons,  that  contention  for  the  monopoly  of  power  and  the  ag- 
gravation of  revenue  which  conflitutes  the  whole  hiftory  of 
the  Iks  ai;d  Outs,  the  faiStions,  the  cabals,  and  the  contenti- 
ons of  this  country. 

There  are  other  calculations  I  know  which  make  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  National  Debt  amount  to  near  twelve  millions, 
and  the  I  xpences  of  government  to  five  millions  ^w/y;  how- 
ever it  is  of  i]n\\\  confequtnce  whether  the  expences  of  go- 
vernment arc  leven  and  the  interefl:  ten  millions,  or  whether 
the  intereit  of  the  National  Debt  is  twelve  millions  and  the 
expences  of  the  government  five.  If  a  burden  of  fevcnteert 

millions 
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millions  is  heaped  upon  the  annual  induftry  of  the  people,  it  Is 
fcarcely  worth  inveftigating  upon  which  fide  two  or  three 
millions  of  it  are  in  reality  laid*  That  which  it  is  moft  im* 
portant  to  remember  is,  that  in  confequence  of  this  burden 
every  individual  in  the  country  has  been  compelled  for  many 
years  to  undergo  double  the  fatigues  he  need  to  have  under- 
gone for  the  fame  earnings  he  now  enjoys  j  and  that  if  on  the 
other  hand  he  had  chofen  to  make  ufe  of  the  whole  of  the  in-i^ 
duftry  which  at  this  time  h&  employs,  he  might  have  twice 
as  much  comfort  at  his  table;  twice  as  comfortable  a  cottage 
to  live  in ;  twice  as  comfortable  cioathin;;  ^  and  twice  the 
quantity  of  enjoyments  for  himfelf  andhis  family,  that  he  had 
even  before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war. 

But,  Citizens,  if  this  was  the  condition  of  the  country  when 
we  were  firft  engaged  in  this  war,  what  mud  we  think  of 
the  frenzy,  what  muft  we  think  of  the  Quixotifm  of  that  many 
who  under  fuch  circumfiances,  plunged  into  fo  mad,  fo  extra- 
vagant, fo  ridiculous  a  crufade  as  the  prefent  ?  Let  us  remem- 
ber how  rapidly  this  debt  has  always  accumulated  during  the 
continuance  of  war :  however  fuccefsful  that  war  might  be, 
however  powerful  and  faithful  the  allies  with  whom  we  were 
engaged,  and  however  fmall  the  power  with  which  we  had  to 
contend* 

War  is  always  a  lofing  trade.  All  that  the  vi6lor  can  boaft 
is,  that  he  has  reteived  a  fmaller  number  of  honourable  fears 
than  the  enemy  he  has  vanquiflied :  he  perhaps  having  only 
loft  a  leg  and  an  arm  while  the  other  has  loft  both  legs  and 
arms  together.  At  any  rate  the  moft  important  members  of 
the  nation  muft  be  lopped  ofF;  and,  therefore,  if  there  were 
not  fome  ft  range  delufion  among  the  people  propagated  by 
men  who(e  interefts  were  hoftile  to  the  general  good,  not  one 
war  could  have  taken  place  where  fifty  have  defiled  the  page  of 
hiftory. 

But  the  prefent  war  has  not  only  been  particularly  difgraceful^ 
it  has  not  only  been  marked  by  treachery  and  by  crimes  which 
never  before  lullied  the  name  of  Britain,  it  has  alfo  with  re- 
{pQ&  to  pecuniary  calculations  been  extraordinarily  fatal,  for 
when  was  there  a  period  in  which  tv/o  campaigns  had  plunged 
any  nation  into  tne  enormous  accumulated  debt  of  fevcnty 
millions  of  money.  Yet  in  the  pamphlet  lately  publifhed  by 
Mr.  Walker  of  Manchefter  (Review  of  Political  Events, 
page  1 60)  it  is  proved  that  feventy  millions  have  already  been 
expended  in  this  ju/i  and  necejfary  war. 

Add  then  thoie  ieventy  millions  to  the  two  hundred  and 
iixty  which  you  had  before,  and  you  have  a  debt  of  three  hun^ 

'dred 
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dred  and  thirty  millions  with  which  you  are  at  this  time  bur- 
dened; and  the  intereft  of  which,  that  is  to  fay  upwards  of 
twelve  millions  fteiling,  is  every  year  to  be  wrung  from  the 
toil  of  the  peafant  and  manufacturer  ;  to  be  fubftraded  from 
thofe  comforts  of  life  which  ought  to  be  the  fruits  of  induftry. 
It  is  to  be  colledled  by  drawing  from  their  purfes  not  only  sul 
the  means  of  indulgence,  but  even  of  information,  as  to  the 
caufe  of  the  oppreflion :  for  the  poverty  of  the  people  would 
have  no  charms  in  the  eyes  of  certain  individuals,  if  they  did 
not  believe  that  the  confequence  of  that  poverty  would  be  ig- 
norance ;  and  the  confequence  of  that  ignorance  implicit  fub- 
jeftion  to  their  wills. 

Therefore  it  is,  that  duty  upon  duty  is  to  be  laid  upon 
newfpapers  and  pamphlets  ;  that  every  bit  of  paper  that  can 
be  ufed  through  the  medium  of  the  prefs  to  convey  intelli- 
gence to  the  people  is  to  be  made  an  objed  of  excefiive  taxa- 
tion, not  fo  much  for  the  purpofe  of  revenue  as  of  preventing 
the  progrefs  of  information. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  fine  gilt  paper  upon  which  lords  and 
ladies  write  their  amorous  billets,  and  their  little  invitations  of 
compliment,  are  to  be  burdened  with  a  lefs  degree  of  taxation 
than  the  clumfy  coarfe  paper  which  may  chance  to  convey  in- 
telligence to  ^^Jwinijh  multitude. 

>Jow,  Citizens,  there  is  another  part  of  this  fubje6l  which 
muft  be  ftated  to  )'ou,  namely,  the  increafed  expence  of  the 
operation  of  government. 

It  might  formerly  be  difputed  by  thofe  who  were  inclined  to 
amufe  themfelves  with  thofe  calculations,  whether  the  ex- 
pences  of  government  were  fomething  more  than  five  mil- 
lions or  fomething  lefs  than  fe ven.  But  this  difpute  would 
now  be  vain  and  idle  indeed.  It  might  be  fomething  whether 
you  were  paying  five  millions  or  ieven  towards  a  particular 
obje£ty  but  when  it  is  doubled,  trebled,  and  quadrupled, 
what  fignifiescontefting  about  trifles  i  what  fignifies  arguing 
in  what  manner  the  animal  has  been  cut  up  i  whether  a  little 
more  went  to  the  loin  ?  or  a  little  more  to  the  haunch  ?  the 
whole  animal  almoU  is  gone,  and  it  is  of  little  importance  to 
poor  John  Bull  in  what  paiticul^  portions  he  has  been  dif- 
pofed  of. 

From  fix  or  feven  millions  annually,  the  expences  of  go- 
vernment are  now  extended,  to  twenty  millions  and  a  half. 
Such  is  the  difference  between  the  expence  with  which  men 
may  live  in  fome  degree  of  peace  and  happinefs,  and  in 
which  they  may  live  diiturbed  by^ thofe  hoflile  paflions  which 
are  difgraceful  to  the  human  character  \  and  wbcfe  only  fruit 

is 
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is  mutual  butchery  :  Man  rioting  in  the  blood  of  man,  and 
nation  in  the  blood  of  nation,  till  who!e  oceans  are  infufficient 
to  wafh  the  guilt  from  thofe  who  occafioned  the  fierce  con* 
tention. 

So  that  an  annual  dedu6lion  is  to  be  made  from  the  fruit$ 
of  induftry  of  thirty-two  millions  and  a  half  for  national  bur- 
dens ;  which  together  with  three  millions  and  a  half  of  poors 
rates,  and  five  miflionsy  to  ftate  it  at  the  loweft,  tythes  and 
other  parochial  afiTelTments,  amounts  altogether  to  forty-one 
millions.  And,  therefore,  as  the  whole  amount  of  the  an- 
nual wages  adually  paid  to  all  the  labourers  and  working 
manufacturers  in  the  nation  (eftimating  them,  as  I  have^ 
at  fo  high  a  calculation  as  one  million,  two  hundred  thoufand 
men^-and  averaging  their  pay,  after  all  incidental  dedudlions^ 
at  feven  (hillings  per  week),  amounts  to  no  more  than  twenty- 
one  millions,  nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  it  follows  that 
THE  MONEY  PAID  IN  TAXES,  is,  in  reality,  near  twice  as 

MUCH  AS  THAT  WHICH  IS  PAID  TO  ALL  THE  LABOURING 
POOR. 

Citizens,  I  do  not  mean  to  contend,  that  a  country  can 
fubfift  without  taxation;  but  the  experiment  ought  to  be  how 
little  it  can  do  with,  not  how  much  it  can  bear.  I  do  not 
contend,  that  you  can  have  government  and  not  fupport  the 
expence  of  diat  government :  it  is  the  degree,  not  the  thing 
I  complain  of.  When  I  endeavour  to  ihew  you  the  whole 
magnitude  of  the  evil,  it  does  not  therefore  follow .  that  I 
think  the  whole  ought  to  be  fwept  away.  Certainly  not. 
But  I  mean  to  draw  this  inference,  that  every  thing  fuper- 
fluous  in  that  fyftem  ought  to  be  retrenched ;  becaufe  in  pro- 
portion as  you  retrench  thefe  fuperfluities,  you  increafe  the 
happinefs  of  mankind. 

The  evil  has  already  fpread  to  a  great  extent,  you  ought 
diereforeio  be  the  more  careful  how  you  increafe  it;  and  not 
like  defperate  traders  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  carelefsly  to 
rufli  deeper  ftill  into  ruin,  becaufe  you  are  fo  deep  already. 
You  ought  to  forbear  the  cruel,  ruinous  fyftem  of  war  which 
has  brought  you  into  that  debt.  You  ought  to  retrench  (as 
if  you  were  faithfully  reprefented  you  might  by  the  votes  of 
your  reprefentatives  retrench)  the  extravagant  expenccs  of 
government  (I  mean  the  expences  of  corruption^\  not  thofe 
cxpences  which  are  neceffary  for  the  regular  government  of 
the  country;  for  the  promotion  of  interrial  happinefs  and  pro- 
te£Uon  againft  hofiile  invafion. 

But 
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But  chiefly  the  men  of  property  ought  to  be  aware  how 
they  heap  mifchief  upon  mifchicf,  for  the  fuppofed  preferva- 
lion  of  that  property.  I  would  I  could  fee  them  half  as 
careful  of  that  property  as  the  friends  of  liberty  are,  1  wifh 
I  could  convince  them  of  the  danger  of  ftretching  the  cord 
fill  it  breaks  :  for  if  it  fhould  break,  miferable  to  them  muft 
be  the  confequence.  And  break  it  muft  if  it  be  not  relaxed. 
If  the  government  thus  go  on,  adding  war  to  war,  campaign 
to  campaign,  million  upon  million,  and  feventy  million  upon 
feventy  million,  they  muft  in  time  exhauft  the  refources  of 
the  country  to  fuch  a  degree  that  the  country  can  no  longer 
bear  the  weight  of  the  intcreft  even.  And  when  this  is  the 
cafe,  what  is  to  become  of  the  capital  ?  For  remember  your 
capital  is  but  moonfhine :  a  bubble  !  You  have  the  name  of 
it.  You  have  the  entries  on  the  books :  but  (hew  me  the 
bullion  that  can  realize  it ! 

Bank  notes  and  Exchequer  bills  may  fupply  the  place  of 
currency,  while  the  credit  of  the  nation  is  fupported : — that 
is  to  fay,  while  the  people  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  in- 
,  tereft :  but  when  the  bubble  burfts,  you  may  tie  them  on 
firings  to  make  tails  for  kites;  for  their  value  will  be  only 
their  weight  in  paper.  If  the  bubble  fhould  burft,  and  burft, 
I  repeat  it,  it  muft,  if  the  blaft  of  war  continues  thus  to  fwell 
it  beyond  all  proportion ;  woe  unto  the  rulers  who  have  been 
the  caufesof  its  burfting.  The  frenzy  of  thofe  who  are  ru- 
ined by  the  explolion  will  fall,  I  fear,  with  a  heavy  hand.^ 
They  will  forget  what  willing  tools  they  have  been  to  their 
own  deftruftion ;  and  confider  themfelves  as  inhumanly  betray- 
ed. Yet  this  war,  at  Icaft,  fo  big  with  deftruftion,  is,  in 
reality,  all  their  own: — the  war  of  the  monied  ahrmifts:  of 
the  meeting  at  Merchant  Taylor's  Hall. 

Infatuated  monopolifts!  whither  are  you  running?— haften- 
ingto  inevitable  ruin  over  the  trampled  rights  of  your  fellow 
men!  If  you  would  prefer ve  your  property  (the  real  king  of 
your  thoughts !  the  only  God  of  your  adoration ! )  urge  not 
your  country  down  the  precipice  of  bankruptcy  by  which 
your  property  muft  be  deftroyed.  If  you  love  your  own  fecu- 
rity,  confider  how  that  fecurity  may  be  preferved.  If  natio- 
nal credit  is  no  more,  as  the  word  indicates,  than  the  bubble 
of  confidence,  remember  tnat  the  bubble  muft  burft  when  in- 
flated beyond  its  bounds.  Half— two  thirds  of  the  produce 
of  human  labour  may  be  feizedby  the  hand  of  power,  to  pay 
the  intereft  which  fupports  this  bubble  of  annihilated  capital  -, 
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nay  perhaps  the  people  may  be  To  fluggifh  that  three  fourths 
may  be  taken  with  impunity.  But  another  fuch  campaign  or 
two  as  the  laft ;  another  fuch  budget  or  two  as  the  pref^nt, 
and  three  fourths  will  no  longer  do.  But  beware  how  you  go 
beyond.  Should  the*  people  once  demur  to  the  claims  of  the 
tax-gatherer,  the  i  icheft  ftockholder  is  from  that  day  a  beggar. 

Thofe,  then,  are  the  enemies  of  property  who  continue 
this  mad  and  ruinous  war;  not  they  who  cry  aloud  for  peace. 
Thofe  are  the  enemies  of  law  and  order,  who  heap  burthen 
upon  burthen  without  remorfe  5  not  thofe  who  fay  to  you 
"  alleviate  the  fufferings  of  your  fellow  citizens;  enable  them 
to  be  happy,  or  tliey  will  not  be  contented :  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  man.  Enable  them  to  receive  an  honed  compe- 
tency for  their  labours;  let  vour  policy  and  inftitutions  con- 
tribute to  their  happy  fubfifrence ;  and  you  will  retain  your 
fituation  in  tranquillity.'' 

Thefc  are  not  the  doflrines  of  anarchy.  The  real  pro- 
moters of  commotion  and  anarchy  are  thofe  who  would  ft- 
lence  complaint  by  chaftifement ;  who  would  check  the  pro- 
grefs  of  reafon  by  barbarous  coercion ;  who  would  make 
truth  fedition  and  argument  high  treafon.  Thefe  are  the 
enemies  of  order ;  becaufe  thefe  are  driving  their  fellow  beings 
todefperation :  And  who  fhall  anfwer  for  the  condiiA  cf 
man  when  defperation  has  taken  pofTeffion  of  his  mind. 


PiElurt  of  the  Horrors  of  War. — Fronfi  the  fame. 

THUS  then,  Citizens,  the  labour  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  their  diligence,  and  their  ingenuity  are  exhaufted, 
for  what?  To  procure  them  the  comforts  of  life  ?  No; 
To  procure  them  the  advtmtages  of  intelleft  and  virtue  ? 
No.  Td  purchafe  the  etnp^y  bubble,  reputation,  which,  after 
all)  is  to  be  fought  in  the  cannon's  mouth  ?  No :  not  even 
this.  It  is  paid  for  difgrace,  defeat,  reproach,  infamy,  and  mi- 
fcry. 

The  happinefs  that  fhould  refult  is  fquandered  and  loft : 

J  with  refped  to  the  individuals  at  leaft  by  whom  it  is  pro- 
uced),  A  few  contra£i:ors,  beings  who  live  only  in  the  midft 
of  ftorms  and  hurricanes,  and  who  exult  amidit  the  wrecks 
of  nature^  and  fatten  on  the  fpoils  of  mifery !— thefe  may 
be  enriched — may  build  themfelves  palaces,  may  roll  in  gilded 
chariots,  may  afpire  to  city  honours,  may  enlighten  the  Senate 
No.  II.  ^  ^  F  of 
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of  their  country  with  their  lucid  and  mellifluous  eloquence,  and, 
perhaps,  may  confer  coronial  dignity  upon  the  descendants  of 
their  illuftrious  blood.  This  may  be  the  effe£l  to  them.  But 
what  are  the  effefts  to  the  nation  at  large  ?  Go,  if  you  will 
to  the  plains  of  Flanders,  where  imftginatioa  will  prefent 
every  turf  and  hillock  heaving  with  the  groans  of  your  ex- 
piring countrymen. 

Go  to  the  the  frozen  dykes  and  rivers  of  Holland,  fee  your 
fellow  citizens  bleeding  fourth  their  fouls  in  anguifh,  writhing 
with  the  double  tormenis  of  grinding  wounds  arid  biting 
frofts,  fmarting  through  every  pore,  and  like  poifoned  arrows, 
rendering  every  fear  eventually  mortal. 

See  their  accumulated  horrors,  think  of  their  wild  varieties 
of  woe— tlieir  miferies  without  alleviation  ! 

Happy,  thrice  happy,  the  individual  whofe  death  is  received 
by  an  inftantaneous  flroke !  whom  the  friendly  ball  frees 
from  the  lingering  mifery  of  thofe  who,  trainpled  under  the 
feet  of  their  fellow  men,  or  bruifed  by  the  iron  hoof  of 
horfes,  lie  languifhing,  perhaps,  for  hours — ^perhaps  for  days, 
for  nights — ^and  are  relieved,  perchance,  at  lad  by  the  mur- 
derous hand  of  fome  female  fury,  who  follows  the  camp,  and  tra- 
▼erfes  the  field  of  death  for  plunder. — Behold  all  this,  I  fay 
(and  this  is  but  a  feeble  pi6iure)  and  then  look  at  the  fplendid 
palaces  of  your  Contractors.^  and  avoid  the  boiling  indigna- 
tion  of  the  honeft  heart  if  you  can. 

Citizens — You  mail  fhut  your  eyes,  or  you  will  percfcive 
the  truth;  perceiving  the  truth,  you  will  learn  to  abhor  the 
cruelty;  abhorring  the  cruelty  you  will  learn  to  remonflxate 
with  rfie  authors  of  that  cruelty ;  and  by  the  united  voice  of 
reafon  and  juftice  endeavour  to  heal  the  woUnds  with  which 
human  nature  has  fo  long  been  bleeding. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Miferable  as  has  been  the  lot  of  thefe 
beings,  it  is  happy  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  relatione  they 
have  left  behind. 

You,  my  generous  auditors,  who  live  among  the  comforts 
of  life — for  though  the  generality  of  you  roll  not,  perhaps,  in 
that  affluence  which  I  have  defcribed,  you  know  not  half  the 
miferies  to  which  human  nature  is  expofed.  You  muft  feel 
fomething  of  it  yourfelves,  or  you  muft  have  relatives  or  con- 
nexions in  that  rank  of  life  where  that  mifery  is  moftly  founds 
or  you  muft  have  been  thrown  by  accident  or  curiolity  into 
thofe  groups  of  wretchednefs  with  which  the  country  abgunds 
to  be  able  to  form  any  conception  whatever  of  the  degree  of 
calamity  under  which  thoufands,  I  might  have  faid  millions, 

of 
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of  people  in  this  happy  and  flourijhing  country  are  at  this 
time  languifhing. 

What  is  the  lot  of  the  widow  and  orphan  ? 

What  is  the  condition  of  thofe  who  might  with  fmiling 
rapture  have  looked  up  to  the  induftrious  fatlier  or  hus- 
band, whofe  toils  procured  their  comforts  and  protected  them 
firom  injury  and  infult  ? 

What  muft  be  the  feelings  of  thofe  who  are  ftripped  of 
their  natural  guardians,  and  doomed  to  beg  as  bleiSngs  the 
infulting  .charity,  the  embittered  benevolence  of  purfe-proud 
beings,  whofe  fuccefsful  feliifbnefs  has  made  them  the  lords  and 
tyrants  of  the  pari(hes  that  furnifh  the  fcanty  and  precarious 
morfel  for  their  relief? 

But  thefe  are  not  the  only  fufferers.  Every  n>an  who  hears 
mc  fufFers.  The  richeft  merchant  fufFers.  The  poor  me- 
chanic fuiFers  more,  it  is  true :  but  what  of  that  ?  We;alth  is 
of  more  importance  than  human  happineis,  and  if  I  can  con- 
vince you,  therefore,  that  the  wealthy  merchant  has  his  fhare 
in  the  iufFering,  however  fmall,  I  may  have  fome  chance  of 
convincing  our  rulers  of  the  neceffity  of  redrefs. 

I  fay  then,  every  individual  throughout  the  country  fuffers 
by  this  wafte  of  public  money,  and  this  profligate  perverfion 
in  the  expenditure  of  it :  for  what  can  be  more  profligate 
than  to  employ  that  which  pight  give  comfort  and  happinefs 
to  millions,  in  the  deftru^lion,  the  murder,  the  cool,  delibe- 
rate murder,  (for  every  battle  is  in  fa£t  a  maflacre  \)  of  thofe 
who  had  a  right  to  this  comfort  and  happinefs. 


^migrants. From  the  fame. 

AMONG  a  variety  of  curious  charges  in  the  eftimate  of 
expenditure  prefented  to  us  at  the  opening  of  the  budget,  we 
have  "  For  the  fuffering  Ckrgy  and  Laity  of  rrance^ 
j[  98,410,''  fo  that  out  of  the  taxes  which  you,  every  indi- 
vidual of  you  muft  contribute  towards  the  fupport  of  the 
Hate,  ninety-eight  thoufand,  four  hundred  pounds  are  taken 
to  relieve— who  ?  Your  diftrefled  manufadurerers  ?  No.  The 
poor  beings,  whofe  little  all  has  been  loft  by  the  inundations 
at  Norwich  and  other  places  ?  No :  but  the  profligate  monks, 
who^  with  intolerance  and  fuperftition  in  their  knapfacks,  have 

F  2  travelled 
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travelled  "here  to  open  the  Pandora's  box  of  their  exploded  re- 
ligion, and  taint  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  people  by 
the  deteitable  dodtrines  over  which  they  have  been  brooding 
in  their  folitary  retirements. 

Thefe  are  tne  individuals  ibrwfaom  the  peaiant  is  to  labour 
in  the  field,  and  the  manufadurer  in  his  workfhop ! 

Thefe  are  the  men  who  are  to  have  a  portion  of  the  poor 
man^  loaf,  while  that  poor  man  pofieffes  not  fufiicient  for 
himfelf  andhis  craving  family. 

I  fay  the  poor  man's  loaf,  for  fhow  me  the  article  that  can 
be  confumed  by  the  loweft  individual  in  fociety  that  i»  not 
fubjda  to  taxation ! 

How  often  has  the  bread  been  taxed  before  it  goes  to  your 
mouth  ?  Is  it  not  taxed  in  the  barn  ?  Is  it  not  taxed  in  the 
market  ?  Is  it  not  taxed  in  the  mill  ?  Is  it  not  taxed  in  the 
labour  of  the  individual  ?  Is  it  not  taxed  in  the  iron  chat 
ploughs  the  earth  ?«— in  all  ^e  implements  of  hufbandry  i 
Is  it  not  taxed  in  the  cattle  of  the  farmer  and  the  fador  ?  Is 
it  not  taxed  by  the  foldier  ?  Is  it  not  taxed  by  the  pricft  ? 
In  fhort,  is  it  not  taxed  again  and  again  till  it  is  aftonifhingy 
confideting  how  many  acccumulations  of  taxation' it  has  gone 
through,  that  die  price  is  not  even  more  extravagant  than 

It  IS? 

Yet,  a  part  of  what  has  been  thus  earned,  and  thus  dragged 
through  the  fieve  of  taxation,  is  it  to  be  torn  away  to  feed  the 
very  wretches  whcfe  pride  and  fuperftition  have  kindled  ibe 
war  that  is  defolating  Europe,  and  who  have  infe&cd  the  ca- 
binet of  this  country  by  their  evil  councils,  and  blinded  it  to 
the  real  interefts  of  humanity. 


w 

Anecdotes  of  Crimping* 

The  following  Anecdotes  are  inferted  upon  the  moft  unequi- 
vocal authority;  and  may  tend  to  imprefs  tlie  minds 
of  the  advocates  for  the  prefent  war,  with  fom^  idea 
of  the  domeftic  calamities,  and  growing  depravitiea 
of  human  cliara6cer,  which  are  the  inevitable  confe- 
quences  of  its  profecution. 

IN  vSeptember,  1794,  a  young  recruit  (about  half  a  year 
flanding)  who  was  himfelf  employed  in  the  honourable  office 
of  procuring  foldiers  for  the  fervice— (an  office,  which  like 
that  of  fome  other  procurers  and  procureiTes,  is  better  paid 

than 
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tban  honeHer  profeflions)  found  means  to  perfuadea  younger 
brother  to  eplift,  and  proceeded  with  him  to  a  neighbouring 
magiftrate  for  the  purpofe  of  taking;  the  cuftomary  oaths* 
The  magiftrate  fufpeding  the  purpofe  of  his  approaching  vi- 
fitors,  and  feeling  for  the  iituation  of  an  already  unfortunate 
mother,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  declared  abfent.  Finding  his 
funnifes  true^  he  permitted  a  perfon  to  be  privately  fent  to  the 
mother  acquainting  her  of  the  circumftance.  He  was»  how-* 
ever>  obliged  to  appear  before  the  mother  arrived,  and  it  was 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  he  could  find  excufes  to  rcfiftt  fot 
awhile,  the  continual  demainls  of  the  elder  brother  to  perform 
his  duty.  At  laft  the  mother  appeared  in  fight,  whom  when 
the  elder  brother  iaw,  he  redoubled  his  importunities,  but 
without  fuccefi.  The  mother  entered.  Figure  to  yourlblf 
the  contending  paffions  of  a  mother  in  fuch  a  fituation.  She 
ufed  prayers  and  threats,  and  then  prayeis  again  to  her  unna«- 
tural  fon,  not  to  rob  her  thus  of  her  children*  Appealed  to  the 
feelings  of  her  other  ion,  but  though  he  cried  bitterly,  it  was 
in  vain.  The  elder  monfter  had  played  his  part  too  welL 
He  coolly  defired  the  magiftrate  to  do  his  duty.  O  how  niile«- 
rable  am  I,  exclaimed  the  mother :  it  is  not  a  year  ago  iince  I 
was  happy,  happy  indeed  1  with  four  children,  who  all  fup« 
norted  themfelves  by  honeft  induftry.  Here  are  two  of  them. 
My  daughter  married  a  foidier,  and  after  following  him  up 
and  down  the  country,  and  living  in  the  moft  wretched  man- 
ner, and  with  the  moft  wretched  people,  is  now  gone  to  the 
wars. 

My  youngeft  fon  is  ftill  at  home :  but  you  wretch,  how 
long  will  you  let  him  remain  with  me?  He  is  but  twelve 
years  old,  and  you  know  you  are  always  teazing  him  to  leave 
me  and  become  a  foidier. 

The  magiftrate  and  his  family  were  all  in  tears,  but  he  wa^ 
obliged  to  conclude  the  bufinefs. 

They  tell  us  that  aqarchy  would  be  the  confequence  of  at- 
tending to  thofe  who  oppole  war  and  ftate  craft.  Is  not  this 
anarchy  ?  or  fomething  worfe  i  A  happy  family  are  all  thrown 
into  confufion.  The  elder  fon  fells  his  brothers,  and  the 
daughter  becomes  an  outcaft.  Every  principle  of  morality^ 
generoiity  and  feeling,  as  well  as  order  and  regularity,  for 
which  they  fo  much  contend,  is  here  entirely  dcftroyed.  Be- 
fides,  what  intereft  has  this  family  in  this  war  ?  What  good 
could  fetting  up  a  King  in  France  do  to  them  ?  Would  their 
work  be  eafter^^their  pay  be  better— or  their  bread  be 
cheaper  ?     What  had  they  to  fear  from  what  was  done  in 

France? 
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France  ?  Honeft  jnduftry  cannot  be  worfe  ofF  than  at  pre- 
fent.  And  if  the  lower  clafs  of  people  in  general,  have 
no  intereft  in  the  war,  what  but  fwindling  and  murder  is 
to  carry  it  on,  at  the  cxpence  of  their  lives,  their  connexions, 
and  every  thing  that  is  dear  ? 

On  another  occadon,  when  this  fame  magiftrate  was  on  the 
point  of  adminiAering  the  oath  to  a  youth  who  had  eniifted^ 
die  door  fuddenly  burft  open  ;  an  aged  man  darted  in  and  fell 
Aat  upon  his  fiace,  als  if  never  more  to  rife  again.  Silent  af* 
toni(hment  feized  on  all— -when  the  old  man  colle£)€d  ftrength 
to  raife  his  head  and  exTclaim  only  "  For  God's  fake  ftop  !" 
He  was  the  father  of  the  youth.  The  magiftrate  refufed  to 
adminifter  the  oath  till  he  had  heard  his  requeft.  In  a  Ihort 
time  he  recovered,  and  gave  vent  to  his  agony  at  the  thoughts 
of  loiing  his  fori.  He  had,  he  faid,  followed  him  the  moment 
he  heard  of  his  intention,  and  had  run  feveral  miles ;  his  years 
would  not  have  permitted  him  to  walk  half  fo  far  on  another 
4iccafion,  but  his  anxiety  and  defpair  had  given  him  ftrength. 
He  could  not  expe£l  to  live  long,  but  if  his  beloved  Ion  and 
only  comfort  of  his  old  age  thus  abandoned  him,  {hort  and 
miferable  indeed  would  be  the  remainder  of  his  days.  But  the 
bounty  had  ftolen  into  the  fon's  heart-— deftroyed  his  lately 
generous  feelings,  and  doomed  him,  perhaps,  to  be  foon  num- 
bered with  flaughtered  thoufands  ;  or  become  a  mangled  and 
horrible  fpeSiacTe  the  reft  of  his  days ;  a  living  witnefs  to  the 
elBs&s  of  corruption  and  war.  M«  J« 


*  A  ftriking  Injtance  of  the  wanton  Barbarity  of 

Defpoiic  Power. 

THE  tendency  of  inordinate  power  to  corrupt  the  human 
heart,  has  frequently  been  remarked  by  philofophers,  by  mo- 
ralifts,  and  hiftorians  ;  and  the  remark  is  more  than  fufficient- 
ly  illuftrated  by  the  records  of  that  people,  (the  Romans)  with 
whofe  hiftory  every  lad  of  tolerable  education  becomes  fami- 
liar in  his  fcholaftic  exercifes.  In  ihort,  it  is  impofiible  to  read 
the  ilighteft  accounts  of  the  reigns  of  Nero,  and  the  croud  of 
monfters,  who,  ftained  the  Roman  purple,  without  refleSing 

that 
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that  the  (hockino;  barbarities,  with  which  thefe  tyrants  amufed 
their  leifure  hours,  are  fuch  as  no  human  being,  accountable  to 
public  cenfure,  and  educated  under  the  reftraints  of  equal  lawf> 
could  ever  have  thought  of  even  in  the  wildeft  paroxyfms  of 
rage,  when  inflamed  by  injuries,  and  ftruggling  with  the  rnoft 
imminent  dangers.  Nay,  not  with  Handing  the  tendency  of 
every  thing  that  depreiTes  the  human  chara£ier,  to  harden  the 
heart,  not  even  the  wild  troops  of  emancipated  flaves,  wha 
have  occaiionally  broken  loofe  upon  the  ancient  and  modern 
world,  ever  displayed  the  exulting  levity  and  epicurianifm  of 
barbarity  which  has  marked  the  charaflers  of  thefe  imperial 
ilanders  of  the  Roman  name. 

The  mind  juft  freed  fro.n  the  chains  of  intolerable  flavery> 
will,  it  is  true,  by  its  natural  clafticity,  fly  to  the  oppofite  ex. 
treqcie  of  licentioufnefe  ^  and  the  impolicy  of  a  treacherous  or 
ill-timed  oppofition,  will  often  inflame  it  to  madnefs,  till  in 
the  furious  purfuit  of  revenge  fuch  a<Sb  are  perpetrated  as  the 
advocates  of  defpotifm  may  repeat  with  exulting  exaggera- 
tion, and  the  friends  of  liberty  fhudder  to  hear.  But  for  tne  dc- 
fpot  alone,  who  claims  a  property  in  millions  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, is  rcferved  the  calm  and  tranquil  gratification  of , having 
racks  and  inftruments  of  torture  in  his  apartments,  that  he 
may  amufe  his  hncy,  as  he  eats  his  voluptuous  meal,  with  the 
groans  aud  agonies  of  the  vi£lims  felciSted  for  his  morning  re- 
creation. 

It  may,  however,  be  fuppofcd,  that  there  were  fome  parti- 
cular circumftances  in  the  character  and  fituation  of  the  Rod- 
man tyrants,  which  prompted  thefe  excefles  of  barbarity.  But, 
in  fa6t,  no  reafon  can  be  afligned,  but  the  tendency  of  unlimit- 
ed power,  to  corrupt  the  heart:  for  the  records  of  every  de- 
fpotic  government  difplay  the  efFe£b  of  a  fimilar  difpofition  ; 
and  if  the  cruelty  has  not  been  carried  to  the  fame  horrid 
cxcefs,  it  is  only  becaufe  the  defpotifm  has  been  more  re- 
ftrained. 

Among  the  inftances  of  the  wanton  inhumanity  of  Turkifh 
tyrants,  with  which  a  mifcellaneous  courfe  of  reading  has  fur- 
juihed  me,  I  need  only  quote  the  following,  to  (hew  that  the 
barbarities  of  deipotic  monarchs  do  not  require  the  common 
excufes  of  revenge  or  fear,  or  even  the  fliehter  provocations  of 
capricious  averfion — Murder  is  their  amufement,  and  the  blood 
of  their  unoffending  flaves  may  flow  to  illuftrate  their  criticifms 
of  thofe  arts  which  ought  to  civilize  and  refine  mankind. 

Gentil  Bellini,  a  Venetian  painter,  born  in  the  year  I42f, 
being  employed  by  the  republic  of  Venice  in  painting  the  no- 
ble works  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  council-chamber,  procured  fo 

hii^h 
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high  and  general  a  reputation,  that  Mahomet  II.  emperor  of 
the  Turks,  wrote  to  the  republic,  to  requeft  that  they  would 
lend  him  to  Conftantinople,  that  he  might  employ  his  pencil 
for  the  gratification  of  that  court.  Bellini  accordingly  went, 
and  painted  many  excellent  pieces  ;  among  the  relt  was  the 
decollation  of  St  John  the  Baptift,  who  is  revered,  as  a  great 
prophet,  by  the  Turks.  Mahomet  admired  the  proportion 
and  fhadowing  of  the  work  ;  but  he  remarked  one  defed  in 
the  execution  of  the  fkin  of  the  neck  from  which  the  head  was 
feparated;  azid  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  obfervation> 
the  royal  monfter  fent  for  one  of  his  flaves,  and  ordered  his 
head  to  be  ftruck  off  in  the  painter's  prefence.  This  fight  fo 
ihocked  the  lefs-critical  feelings  of  the  artift,  that  he  could  not 
be  eafy  till  he  obtained  his  difmiffion  from  fuch  a  den  of  de- 
ipotifiti  and  barbarity.  This  requeft  at  length  was  granted, 
and  Bellini  returned  to  the  more  humane  confines  of  his  native 
country,  where  he  lived  upon  the  penfion  liberally  bcflowcd 
upon  him  by  the  republic,  till  he  attained  his  eightieth  year* 


AULD  REEKIE'S  CORPORATION  POLITICS ; 

Ory  the  Scotch  method  of  prccuring  Addrejfes ; 

PraQlfed  withfuccefs  after  the  illegal  Dijperfion  of  the  Britijh 

Convention* 

Provofi,  Addrefs  us  pray,  good  Deacons,  do. 

Thank  us  weli  and  we'll  thank  you. 

Deacon  convener m      My  Lord,  your  wifhes  let  us  know. 

Like  reeds  with  wind  to  you  we'll  bow* 

ProvoJU  The  Dean  of  Guild  will  give  inftru£lionft; 

Deacons »  This  will  regulate  our  produftions,-*- 

The  copy  given  to  all  the  corporations. 
They  fill'd  the  blanks  with  little  variations, 
Retum'd  their  thanks  with  formal  deputations* 

The  Provoft  ftroak'd  his  fur  and  chain  ; 
To  gorm?ndize  the  fots  invited ; 
•  (Which  our  good  lieges  much  delighted) 

And  then  returned  them  thanks  again. 

Exile. 


th£:  tribune,   n°-  iii. 


Saturday,  28th  March,  1795. 

I         -  ,         J ■" 

■ill-  I     »-^—  ■!  ■  «  ■     '  «  ■  * 

On  the  probable  Confequences  of  continuing  the  prefcni 
Syjlem  of  Ambition  and  Hojtility*  From  the  Firft 
Ledure  on  the  Nature  and  Calamities  of  War« 
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1  Know  veryifell  that,  even  in  the  moft  fuperficial  manner 
in  which  this  fubjeA  can  be  treated,  there  are  many  perfons 
without  thefe  walls,  and  perhaps  fome  few  within,  who  may 
think  this  a  very  improper  enquiry  for  an  individual  like  my^ 
felf  to  enter  into.  For  it  cannot  but  be  known  to  you,  that  it 
is  held  out,  by  thofe  who  are  the  advocates  of  afyftem  of  cor^ 
ruption  and  delufion,  that  <*  thole  who  pay  ought  not  to  en- 
^^  quire  into  the  reafon  of  the  expenditure  \  and  that  thofe 
^  who  bleed  Ihould  never  inveftigate  the  nature  of  that 
«*  quarrel  in  confequence  of  which  dieir  blood  is  flied.** 
But  the  friends  of  reafon  and  of  juftice  will  hold  a  different 
opinion.  They  will  be  ready  to  agree  with  me,  that  it  is,  at  all 
times,  not  the  right  only,  but  the  duty  of  every  individual  to 
enquire  into  the  nature  of  thofe  tranfaidiions  he  is  called  upon 
tofupports  and  that  every  individual,  before  he  expends  his 
property,  ought  to  have  fome  view  of  the  application  that  is 
to  be  made  of  that  property;  and,  before  he  rufhes  into 
icenes  of  flaughter  and  defolation,  ought  to  be  well  aflured 
that  the  principle  for  which  he  is  contending  is  fuch  that  the 
happinefs  to  fociety  to  refult  from  it,  will  more  than  amply 
repay  all  the  defolation  and  all  the  fcenes  of  horror  which  are 
to  be  produced.  I  am  aware  that  to  maintain  do£lrines  of  this 
kind— to  affirm  that  man  has  rights^  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  * 
enquire  into  the  nature  of  thofe  rights \ — to  affirm  that  man  is  a 
moral  agent;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  his  duty  to  enquire  into 
the  manner  in  which  tiiis  agency  is  to  be  employed,  are  prin<» 
ciples  and  do^ines  which,  in  the  prefent  day^  are  ftigma- 
tizedby  the  nameof  jacobinifm*  However,  Citizens,  though 
No.  III.  G  I  never 
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I  never  was  particularly  inclined  to  idolize  that  name,  yet^ 
if  the  diAindtion  is  to  be  draWn,  ity  as  Montgaillard  has  af- 
firmed ;-rthere  are  to  be  but  two  parties,  and  every  one 
who  is  not  a  friend  to  the  ancient  defpotifm  and  tyranny  of 
France,  is  to  be  branded  as  a  Jacobine: — if  we  either  muft 
wifli  for  the  refloratlon  of  that  tyranny,  and  the  eftablilhment 
of  fomething  like  it  among  ourfelves,  or  we  muft  be  called 
Anarchifts  and  Jacobins,  1  will  put  up  with  the  infult:  I  will 
be  called  an  Anarchift  or  a  Jacobine ;  for  I  know  very  well 
they  are  not  names  but  principles  that  conftitute  the  real  va- 
lue of  the  human  chara^ler ;  and  I  never  can  uphold  as  a  prin- 
ciple "  the  enormous  faith  of  millions  made  for  one,'*  If, 
then,  it  ever  was  the  duty,  if  it  ever  was  the  intereft  of  the 
people  to  inveftigate  the  operations  and  proceedings  of  the  go- 
vernment under  which  they  live : — ^if  it  was  ever  right  to 
enquire  which  is  to  be  preferred,  the  peaceful  reign  of  reafon, 
arts  and  fciences,  or  the  defolating  dominion  of  war  and 
flaughter,  furely  it  is  a  icn-fold  duty,  it  is  a  ten-fold  intereft, 
at  this  time, when  we  refleft  under  what  a  weight  and  accumu- 
lation of  burdens  we  groan;  and  how  many  calamities  and  dif* 
afters  have  blafted,  at  once,  the  prolperity  and  the  fame  of 
Britain. 

Let  us  then  make  fome  little  enquiry  into  that  ruinous  fyftetn 
of  war  and  defolation  under  which  we,  at  this  time  live ;  if 
life,  indeed,  it  can  be  called,  to  that  mafs  of  people,  fo  large  a 
portion  of  which  are  fhivering  in  want  and  wretchednefs>  and 
are  doomed  to  untimely  graves ;  .not  abfolutely,  it  is  true,  by 
the  gnping  fangs  of  famine,  but  by  thofe  debilitating  difeafes 
which  are  the  confequeoces  of  the  want  of  proper  fufte- 
nance. 

We  have  long  been  amufed  with  egotiftical  tales  of 
Britijh  gloryj  national  grandeur^  and  cofnmercial  profperity^ 
Theie  pompous  words,  like  the  maxims  and  oracles  of  an- 
cient fuperftition,  have  been  uttered  from  behind  the  facred 
curtains  of  the  cabinet :  they  have  been  dealt  abroad  by  the 
high-priefts  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  and  have  been 
echoed  again  by  the  artizans  drooping  under  their  labour^  and . 
the  peafants  pining  for  want  in  the  midft  of  that  plenty  they 
produced.  From  nation  to  nation,  from  fiiore  to  more,  theie 
pompous  egotifms  have  been  re-echoed.  National  vanity  has 
not  been  the  peculiar  property  of  any  people;  and  the  arro- 
gance of  Britain  has  been  equalled,  atleaft,  if  not  furpafled^ 
by  the  adulating  vanity  of  the  old  defpotifm^^of  France. 

Hence 
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Hence  fufpicious  envy  and  rival  animofities— Hence  have  two 
nations,  two  courts,  I  ought  to  fay,  and  their  deluded  follow- 
ers, been  precipitated  into  mutual  hatred,  and  fcenes  of  cruel 
carnage,  to  gratify  that  vanity  which  had  fo  infidioufly  been 
infpired.  Hence  comes  die  monftrous  do£trines  of  natural 
enmity^  and  the  fuppofition  that  every  country  which  approxi- 
mates towards  another  muft  necefTarily  be  the  enemy  of  that 
country;  becaufe  its  grandeur  and  profperity  (by  which  little 
more  is  meant  than  the  fplendour  of  courts  and  th^  power  of 
miniders)  might  rival  the  grandeur  and  profperity  of  its 
neighbour.  What  ha^  been  the  bleifed  confequence  ?  The 
old  de(potifm  of  France  depopulated  her  regions  in  a  vain 
ftruggle  for  the  univerfal  fovereignty  of  the  continent.  Bri- 
tain aifo  has  depopulated  her  country  by  an  equally  ambitious 
and  ridiculous  attempt  at  the  exclufiv/e  empire  of  the  ocean. 
And  thus  thefe  two  great  boafters  (tde  general  diflurbers  of 
mankind!)  would  grafp  the  fovereignty  of  theuniverfe:  the 
one  by  her  myriads  of  marflialled  flavcs,the  other  by  her  em- 
pire of  the  ocean.  What  has  been  the  refult  ?  Look,  *  in  the 
firft  inftance,  to  the  country  whofe  ambition  we  have  fo  long 
blamed,  while  we  have  been  fo  fatally  blind  to  our  own* 
Look  what  were  the  fruits  to  the  Gallic  monarchy  of  this 
monftrous  fcene  of  war  and  flaughter,  with  which  it  fo  long 
embroiled  and  depopulated  Europe*  See  the  finews  of  the 
fiate  exhaufted  i  fee  that  grinding  oppreiSon  which  fell  upon 
the  lower  orders  of  fociciy ;  fee  that  embarraifment  of  finan- 
ces which  refulted  from  this  continued  ftruggle;  and  behold, 
at  laft,  between  its  accumulated  burdens,  its  vices,  and  fol- 
lies, this  fabric  of  gigantic  defpotifm  falls  crumbling  into  the 
duft,  amidft  groam  and  carnage,  and  all  the  miferies  that  ariie 
from  diforganized  fociety :— miferies,  however,  not  to  be  con- 
fidered,  in  general,  as  the  crimes  of  thofe  who  immediately 
produced  them,  but  of  thofe  whofe  monftrous  vices— rwhofe 
barbarous  ambition — whofe  fyilem  of  war  and  oppreffion  ren- 
dered convulfion  neceilajry  as  the  only  means  of  national  fal- 
vation. 

The  people,  when  driven  to  defperadon,  will  a£l  from 
the  dictates  of  defpair.  Revenues,  when  exhaufted,  muft 
be  productive  of  explofions  fatal  to  thofe  who  have  ex- 
haufted them.  While  abfolute  ignorance  reigns,  it  is  true,  a 
fpunge  may  be  applied,  and  we  have  feen  that  France  has  in 
this  manner,  more  d^an  once  retrieved  herfelf.  But  when  in- 
formation and  eijq^iry  are  afloat,  a  government  that  means  to 
perpetuate  itfelf,  muft  cultivate  frugality  j  frugality  can  alone 
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be  fupported  by  a  fyftem  of  peace ;  and  a  fyftem  of  real  peactf 
cannot  be  continued  but  by  confulting  the  happtnefs  and 
welfare  of  the  people*  and  regarding  the  profperity  even  of 
the  loweft  orders  of  fociety. 

The  old  defpotifm  of  France,  either  unhappily  or  happilv 
for  mankind-— But  why  do  I  doubt  i  why  do  I  fpeak  witci 
fceptical  diffidence  upon  fuch  a  queftion  i  Why  not  affirm  at 
once  that  the  old  defpotifm  of  France,  unhappily  for  itfelf  in- 
deed, but  happily  for  mankind,  was  blind  to  thefe  great  and 
important  truth«.  A  little  more  moderation  in  the  rulers  of 
thelaft  half<-century  might  have  kept  France  in  flavery  tothis 
day }  might  have  prevented  thofe  exploitons,  it  is  true,  and 
thofe  calamities  under  which  the  nation  has  lately  groaned } 
but  it  might  have  procraftinated,  generation  after  generation^ 
and  century  after  century,  a  degree  of  fubjedion  on  the  one 
hand,  and  tytanny  on  the  other,  to  which  I  (hall  not  fcruple  to 
fay,  no  being  poffefied  of  moral  and  intelledual  faculties  ought 
ever  to  fubmit :  and  from  which  (be  it  fedition^or  be  it  high 
treafon)  I  cannot  but  rejoice  to  fee  mankind  emancipated. 

With  refpeS  to  England  let  us  fee  what  is  the  harveft  which 
it  has  reaped  from  manuring  the  field  of  glory  with  its  blood, 
and  fowing  it  with  its  treafures :  from  purfuing  with  mad  in- 
fatuation the  ^  bubble  of  fanguinary  reputation  :"  a  bubble, 
it  is  true,  which  inonarchs  and  courtiers  may  enjoy  amidft  the 
plaudits  of  a  theatre,  or  the  adulation  of  a  palace,  but  which 
the  peafant,  and  the  artizan  tnnA  ^  feek  in  the  cannon's 
mouth '"  and  which  when  he  has  obtained,  enables  him  to 
leave  to  his  widow  and  orphans,  no  other  legacy  than  beggary 
and  wretchednefs  j  no  other  dowry  than  the  bitter  fragments 
.  of  charity  that  fall  from  the  proud  man's  table. 

Much  has  been  faid  by  hiflorians  of  the  triumphs  of  Britifh 
arms,  her  glories  in  continental  wars,  and  her  magnificent 
exploits  by  fea.    We  have  not,  it  is  true,  heard  many  of 
thofe  plaudits  during  the  prefent  war ;  but  in  former  exploits 
of  this  kind,  our  ears  have  been  tickled,  our  imaginations  in* 
•flated,  with  pompous  details  of  myriads  flain  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  thoufands,  and  tens  of  thoufands  of  our  fellow  be- 
ings blown  in  mangled  fragments  through  die  air,  or  ftrewed 
like  wrecks  over  the  furface  of  the  ocean.    But  what  have 
been  the  fruits  of  thofe  triumphs  i  what  have  been  the  profits 
oF  thofe  glorious  exploits,  which  humanity  fo  much  exults  in  i 
Look  to  your  heaths  and  villages,  your  manufacturing  towns 
and  trading  cities.    See  in  every  populous  ftreet,  obfcure 
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laonleti  smd  folitary  cottage,  vrhsLt  happine(s,what  triumphs  on 
every  conntenance.  Behdd  the  aged  and  infinn  folacing 
themfelves  in  eafe  and  plenty ;  and  the  young  and  vigorous 
banqueting  on  all  the  harmlefs  luxuries  of  the  earth  -,  enjoy«* 
ing  every  delight  and  every  comfort  which  glory  and  honour 
and  fuch  big  founding  words,  if  they  mean  any  thing,  mult 
certainly  include. 

Aias,  alas  !  Wherever  you  turn,  behold  the  fad  reverfe  !— 
behold  the  melancholy  efFefis  of  thefe  vi&ories  written  in  other 
charaders.  If  you  will  believe  the  fads  of  hiftory,  if  yoii 
will  compare  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  fociety,  by 
coniidering  what^  in  former  times,  was  the  degree  of  propor* 
tion  between  the  prices  of  labour  and  the  prices  of  provifions^ 
you  will  fee  that  all  thefe  triumphs  have  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people  brought  nothing  but  a  plenteous  harveft  of  wretch* 
ednefs,  and  mifery.  To  the  mafs  of  the  people,  I  fay,  (and  fads 
will  bear  me  out)  no  other  fruits  have  been  produced  from 
thefe  ianguinary  labours,  but  mifery  and  dejedlion  i  but  igno* 
nmce  and  want.  They,  therefore,  have  but  little  reafon  for 
riorying  in  thefe  mighty  triumphs,  or  for  hazarding  their 
Hves  in  fupport  of  this  depopulating  iy  ftem. 

Would  not  this  view  of  fociety  lead  one  to  fufpefl,  either 
that  diere  has  been  a  great  deal  of  vain  boafting  in  thofe  re- 
ports of  triumphs  and  fuccefsfal  atchievements,  with  which 
the  page  of  former  hiftory  has  fo  inflated  the  breafts  of  Bri- 
tons ?  or  elfe,  that  this  glory  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  bub* 
ble^— d  painted  vapour,  which,  like  the  rainbow  in  the  fablcy 
tempts  the  deluded  fhepherd  to  fly  from  hill  to  hill  in  queft  of 
an  imaginary  treafure,  while  the  wolves  of  power  feize  upon 
his  little  flock,  as  the  proper  reward  of  his  infatuation  i 

Perhaps  both  thefe  ftatements  are  in  reality  juft.  At  any  rate 
it  is  evident  that,  whatever  may  be  the  pompous  language  that 
is  held  out  to  us,  this  fyftem  of  war  and  glory,  infte^  of  a 
projeiSl  of  national  advantage  (aind  by  nationsd  advantage,  I 
mean  advantage  to  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  na* 
tion)  is  an  evil  of  moft  enormour  extent,  to  remedy  the 
cffe^s  of  which  calls  for  all  our  energy,  and  all  our  unani* 
mity. 

1  fay.  Citizens,  it  is  our  duty  to  take  this  fubjcft  into  con. 
fideration.  And  I  alfo  fay,  that  if  we  confider  what  the  ftate 
of  Britain  is  at  this  time,  and  what  was  the  ftate  of  France 
previous  to  that  explofion  which  deftroyed  the  monarchy  and 
^iftocracy  of  that  country,  we  fliould^hnd  that  arijigcratszni 
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royaltfts^  if  they  could  fee  their  own  intereft  inftead  of  irrita- 
ting the  public  mind  by  perfccution,  inftead  of  aggravating 
the  burthens  and  calamities  of  the  people  by  an  obilknate  per- 
feverance  in  this  ruinous  war,  would  ardently  join  in  the  en- 
deavour to  avert  a  fimilar  cataftrophe  from  the  government  of 
this  country,  by  the  only  means  by  which  it  can  be  averted,— 
by  reftoring  the  country  to  peace,  and  immediately  throwing 
a  large  portion  of  the  burthens  already  contra£ted  from  the 
flioulders  of  the  common  people  to  the  moulders  of  thof;  place- 
men, penfioners,  and  contractors  who  have  been  fo  long  en- 
riching thcmfelves  by  this  horrid  traffic.  For  we  mult  ad- 
mit th;it  fimilar  caufes  will  produce  fimilar  efFefts.  If,  there- 
fore, the  defpotic  Conftitution  of  France  was  overthrown— 
and  I  am  glad  it  was  overthrown — [  Fhis  fentiment  was  in- 
Urrupted  by  a  hurft  ofenthujiaftic  applavfi,"] 

Yes,  Citizens,  I  avow  that  fuch  is  my  abhorrence  and  de- 
teftation  for  defpotifm,  that  I  rejoice  in  its  overthrow  in 
France.  And  there  are  fome  other  defpotic  governments 
(I  mean  the  fupcrftitious  tyranny  of  Turkey,  the  barbarous 
defpotifm  of  Morocco,  the  capricious  cruelties  of  the  Ja- 
panefe) — which  I  (hould  rejoice  to  fee  involved  in  the  fame 
fete.  Nor  would  it  grieve  me  much  if  the  pious,  orderly,  and 
regular  government  of  Ruffia,  and  the  other  confcientious 
Partitioners  of  devoted  Poland,  were  on  the  verge  of  a  fimilar 
cataftrophe.  I  fiiould  be  happy  indeed  if  this  overthrow  in 
other  countries  were  attended  with  lefs  violence  and  fewer 
crimes  than  it  has  been  in  France:  and  I  fhould  hope  that  it 
would  be  fo ;  becaufc  the  example  of  the  errors  of  France  will 
be  an  awful  warning  to  other  parts  of  the  uni  verfe  \  and  when 
they  (hall  choofe  to  ftruggle  for  their  liberty,  they  wiH 
have  lefsof  the  illiberal  fpiritof  fufpicion,lefs  intrigue,  lefs  dif- 
pofition  to  flaughter  and  violence ;  more  philofophy,  more  in- 
formation, more  experience,  and,  therefore,  more  temperance, 
more  benevolence,  and  a  more  thorough  conviftion  that  ^r/«- 
dples  and  not  men  are  the  objeds  of  attention.  For  men  are 
but  machines  performing,  under  the  inevitable  laws  of  necef- 
fity,  precifely  the  part  which  under  circumftances  exaftly 
fimilar  any  odier  individual  muft  inevitably  have  performeo. 
And  if  men  are  not  voluntary  criminals — if  their  crimes  are 
only  the  inevitable  confequences  of  the  fyftems  under  which 
they  have  afted,  what  juftice — ^what  neceflity  can  there  be  to 
ftain  a  holy  caufe  with  cruel  vengeance,  and  inflicS  a  wanton 
punifhment  upon  individuals,  when  the  fyftem  is  no  more  that 
produced  their  crimes. 

If, 
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If,  I  fay,  then  the  dej^tifm  of  France  was  overthrown  oa 
account  of  theabje6l  mifery  into  which  the  mafs  of  the  people 
were  plunged  by  the  profligate  expenditure  of  the  public 
money  in  foreign  exploits  and  cruiades,  and  the  eventual  em- 
barraiTments  of  the  revenues  of  that  country,  it  is  the  duty  of 
minifters  to  take  care  that  the  orderly,  benevolent  and 
juft  government  of  England  is  not  overthrown  by  a  fyflem  of 
war  and  taxation  inevitably  tending  to  reduce  the  people  and 
the  revenues  to  the  fame  calamitous  fituation. 

And  yet.  Citizens,  much  as  this  duty  and  this  prudence 
ihould  prefs  upon  the  heart  of  every  refleftinoj  man,  what  is 
the  condu£l  of  thofe  in  power  ?  Confidcr  how  frequently 
ihock  after  (hock,  paroxyfm  after  paroxyfm  of  this  frantic 
mania,  this  lufl:  of  war  and  glory  has  followed  during  the  Ia(t 
century,  and  how  debilitated  the  frame  of  this  country  has  be- 
come in  confequence.  And  yet  the  paroxyfm  of  the  difeafe  is 
a^in  upon  us ;  and  there  feem«  not  to  be  one  political  profefTor 
of  the  healing  fcience  inclined  to  examine  how  many  more  at- 
tacks of  this  voluntary  difeafe  the  fibres  and  ftamina  of  the 
country  will  endure  without  being  (haken  to  dilTolution. 

Citizens,  when  I  firft  began  to  deliver  political  le<5lures  t<^ 
a  fmaller  circle  than  I  have  now  the  happinefs  to  addrefs,  this 
fubjetS):  occupied  a  condderable  part  of  my  attention;  and  I  find 
(by  looking  over  one  of  the  few  fragments  which  efcaped  the 
general  pillage  of  the  I2th  and  13th  of  May  laft)  that  I  thea 
endeavoured  to  flate  what  the  circumflances  were  under 
which  we  at  firil  engaged  in  this  ridiculous  crufade.  I  find 
I  then  ftated  that  we  commenced  a  war  of  the  mofl  alarming 
complexion  with  a  debt  of  between  260  and  2  70  millions  al* 
ready  upon  our  (boulders ;  with  an  annual  taxation  of  near 
icventeen  millions,  and  with  a  population  which,  though  it 
appeared  too  large,  confidering  the  monftrous  wafie  and  con- 
fumption  of  thofe  monopolifls,  who  for  dedroying  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country  are  rewarded  by  its  luxuries,  yet  fcanty 
indeed  confidering  what  the  country,  properly  cultivated,  is 
capable  of  fupporting  if  fheltered  by  the  laws  of  liberty, 
tnidi^  and  equality : — I  mean  equality  of  rights,  equality 
of  opportunities  for  turning  the  faculties  of  the  individual 
to  advantage*. 

If,  Citizens,  thefe  arguments  deferved  any  weight  at  that 
period,  let  us  refle£l  a  Tittle  how  confiderably  this  weight  is 
now  increafed.  Let  us  remember  the  gigantic  ftrides  which 
thefe  evils  have  made  during  the  tv/o  Ihort  years  in  which 
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we  have  b^n  engaged  in  the  prefent  war.  Let  me  reca(  W 
jour  minds  fome  ojf  thofe  fa£b  which  in  the  courfe  of  the 
prefent  feafon  I  have  fubmitted  to  you.  Let  us  remember^ 
that  during  the  laft  fuinmer  80^0  individuals  emigrated  from 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  the  more  happy  and  inviting 
fliores  of  America ;  and  that  therefore  the  decreafe  of  popu- 
lation>  during  thefe  two  years,  by  emigration  alone,  in  all 
kuman  probability,  (particularly  if  we  confider  how  during 
the  laft  three  months,  accumulation  of  difficulty  has  been 
heaped  upon  accumulation,  how  diftrefs  has  been  added  to 
diftrefs,  and  infult  offered  in  aggravation  to  infult,)  we  cjinnot 
calculate  the  whole  depopulation  from  this  fource,  at  le&  than 
160,000  ufeful  inhabitants.  Let  us  add  to  this  the  depopula-* 
tion  of  famine  and  the  fword.  If  you  conAder  the  immenfe 
armies  that  have  been  fuftained  on  the  continent ;  if  you 
confider  the  expeditions  to  the  Weft  Indies,  glorious  and  pro-* 
Stable  to  this  country  indeed !  if  you  confider  that  even 
ariflocrats  allow  diat  247  officers  loft  their  lives  in  that  expe« 
dition,  and  calculate  the  general  ratio  with  refped  to  the  men  ; 
if  you  confider  how  fmall  a  portion  this  armament  bears  to 
the  whole,  and  if  you  call  to  mind  that  the  prefent  number  of 
troops  on  the  continent  bears  a  very  fmall  proportion  indeed 
to  the  numbers  that  were  fent  at  the  very  opening  of  the  firft 
campaign,  notwithftanding  that  month  after  month,  and  week 
after  week,  the  youth  of  this  country  have  been  drained  in 
hundreds  and  in  thoufands  to  recruit  our  armies,  I  think  that 
my  calculation  of  the  depopulation  by  military  and  naval  ex« 
peditions  cannot  be  extravagant  if  I  eftimate  it  at  250,000 
individuals.  I  know  this  calculation  will  appear  verv  large, 
and  I  know  very  well  that  the  human  mind  muft  be  to  filled 
with  horror  at  the  aggregate  idea  of  950,000  maflacie^-^ 
(for  I  can  give  the  murders  of  an  unneceflary  war  no  betCier 
name)  that  your  minds  will  be  but  little  difpofed  to  admit  fo 
large  a  calculation :  but  I  believe  I  have  nojt  rated  it  too  high. 
Confider  then,  that  this  depopulation  is  of  the  moft  ierious 
kind;  that  our  armies  are  moftly  compofed  of  men  from  that 
age  when  youth  begin  to  increafe  the  fpecies  to  that  period 
when  they  ceafe  to  be  ufeful  to  the  country  in  this  refpe£l ; 
that  you  arc  therefore  taking  away  the  heart  and  finews  of 
the  country;  and  that  the  men  you  (laughter  in  vour  ridicu- 
lous cru&des  might  have  doubled  the  population  of  the  fucoeed* 
ingages-— as  well  as  the  prefent  quantity  of  the  neceflaries  «f 
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Kfe.  When  you  take  all  thefe  circumflances  into  confide- 
radon  you  will  be  palfied  with  terror  and  apprehenfion  at 
the  probable  confequence.  For  confider,  putting  together 
the  emigrations  and  the  flaughters,  you  have  an  amount  of 
4io,ooC)  four-fifths,  (that  is  to  fay,  328,000)  of  which,  at 
leaft,  muft  have  been  the  moft  efFe(5rive  members  of  theftate, 
either  for  produftive  labour  or  neccffary  defence. 

Now  you  will  confider,  that  the  population  has- never 
been  reckoned  higher  than  twelve  million.  I  take  the 
three  countries  into  confideration.  Then  you  will  confider 
that  of  this  population  you  are  only  to  reckon  one  million 
and  a  half  a^eiFedive  men  :  that  is  to  fay,  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms  for  the  repulfion  of  foreign  interference.  You 
have,  therefore,  a  pofitive  diminution  in  two  years  of  nearly 
one  fourth  of  the  effective  population  of  the  country;  and 
full  one  fourth  of  thofe  individuals  upon  whofe  manual  exer^^ 
tims  we  can  depend  for  the  neceffaries  and  comforts  of  life : 
for  the  calculation  ofefFe£live  men  is  taken  in  all  the  ranks  and 
dafles  of  fociety  ^  but  fome  of  thefe  ranks  and  •  clafTes  are 
employed  only  indeftroying,  not  in  producing  the  neceflaries 
and  cGoiforts  of  life. 

I  ftated  to  you  alfo.  Citizens,  on  the  lad  evening,  that  from 
264  millions  and  an  half  our  national  debt  was  increafed  to 
334  millions  and  an  half.  I  gave  you  then  the  documents 
by  which  the  fa£):  was  proved.  I  have  ftated  alfo  to  you,  from 
documents  equally  authentic,  that  the  annual  burthen  was 
increafed  from  fomething  lefs  than  feven  million  to  almoft 
thirty-two  millions  and  an  half.  Such  then  are  the  burdens 
under  which  we  at  prefent  uphold  the  do6lrine,  that  war  is  to 
be  continued  and  depopulation  to  go  on ;  that,  though  beaten 
at  every  point,  though  difappointed  in  every  undertaking  (not 
from  the  want  of  energy  in  the  people,  but  from  the  want  of 
virtue,  juftice  and  wifdom  in  thofe  by  whom  the  people  have 
been  deluded!)  though  difappointed  in  every  expecflation, 
though  difgraced  in  every  effort,  though  obliged  to  appeal  to 
bribery  and  corruption,  inftead  of  the  open  and  manly  cxer-* 
tions  in  which  this  country  ufed  to  pride  itfelf,  mixing,  with 
Machiavelian  art,  in  all  the  intrigues  and  vices  of  Italian  poli- 
tics ;— notwithltanding  all  this,  itill  we  are  told  we  are  to 
go  on;  the  government  of  France  is  not  to  be  treated  with; 
we  are  to  carry  fword  and  fire  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  Mark, 
Citizens,  how  thefe  political  mountebanks  out-herod  Herod. 
No.  IIL  H  Laugh 
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Laugh  no  more  at  the  pompous  boafts  of  Katterfelto,  or  the 
projed:  of  the  Bottle  Conjurer.  The  Conquejl  of  France  has 
been  advertifcd  by  the  chief  juggler  of  the  day ;  and  the  cre- 
dulous world  has  thronged  to  the  exhibition  ;  but  vrhen  the 
feat  was  to  be  performed,  die  conjurer,  as  ufual,  efcaped  at  the 
backdoor. 

*'  The  conquefl  of  France ! ! !— O !  calumniated  crufaders^ 
**  howTational  and  moderate  were  your  objefts ! — O !  much  in- 
^'jured  Louis  XIV.  upon  what  flight  grounds  have  you  been 
^  accufed  of  leftlefs  and  immoderate  ambition ! — O  tame  and 
^  feeble  Cerrantes,  with  what  a  timid  pencil  and  faint  colours 
^  have  you  painted  the  portrait  of  a  dtfordered  imaginadon !" 

Such  was  the  exclamation  of  the  great  oracle  of  Oppofi* 
tion-^he  Demofthenes  of  the  Britifh  (enate,  in  his  letter  ta 
his  conftiments  of  Weftminfter. 

Prophetic  exclamation!  How  completely  confirmed  by 
every  fubfequent  event  f  Yet  ftill  we  are  to  perfift;  and 
though  like  a  crab  we  have  been  travelling  backwards  for  twa 
whole  years,  we  are  ftill  to  keep  our  eyes  upon  the  gates  oF 
Paris !  and  ftill  in  imagination  to  rout  the  Convention  and 
deftroy  the  myriads  of  armies  they  are  pouring  into  the 
field. 

But  it  is  not  oply  this  accumulated  weight  upon  our  {houI« 
ders  that  impedes  us  \  we  are  palfied,  alfo,  upon  another 
fide — look  at  the  different  fituation  of  our  allies :  think  of  Hol- 
land for  whofe  fake  we  are  told  we  undertook  this  war— -Look 
at  the  Scheldt.  Will  the  Brabanters  and  the  Dutch  quarrel 
now  whether  the  Scheldt  ftiall  be  navigated  ?  Will  one  fide 
of  the  river  co-operate  with  us  while  we  are  defending  the 
ether  ?  Alas,  the  two  banks  are  equally  hoftile ;  and  to  the 
right  and  the  left,  thofe  whom  you  called  your  friends  and 
treated  like  the  worft  of  enemies ;  thofe  whom  you  fought  for> 
and  thofe  whom  you  fought  againft,  are  combined  againft  you  ; 
and  perhaps  the  navy  of  Holland,  which  funk  into  fuch  con* 
tempt  under  the  torpid  reign  of  the  Stadtholder,  may  recover  its 
wonted  energy  under  a  republic ;  and  joining  the  navy  of  its 
new  ally,  may  ihow  the  world  that  Batavians  are  die  fame 
people  they  formerly  were ;  that  it  was  the  government  alone 
that  had  become  lethargic ;  and  that  freedom  reftored  them 
to  their  wonted  valour.  And  if  for  fo  many  years,  in  fonner 
periods,  they  alone  kept  the  navy  of  this  country  at  bsnr,  re- 
fled  a  minue  whether  by  your  haughty  deportment^  refufing  to 
treat  becaufe  it  is  the  people  and  not  the  Stadtholder  that  fends 
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the  ambaflfador — refle6t,I  fay,  what  may  be  the  confequences-*- 
if  the  navy  of  Holland  unites  with  the  navy  of  France ;  the 
nautical  fkill  of  the  Dutch  with  the  republican  enthufiafm  of 
the  Gauls  J  fhould  their  united  thunders  be  diredled  againft 
the  ihores  of  this  country.  I  own  I  do  not  look  with  that  bold 
confidence  upon  the  event  which  your  rulers  would- pretend^ 
ix^ile  inwardly  they  (hake  with  coward  palfies. 

Holland  detached  from  your  fide  !  Brabant,  then  wavering, 
now  confirmed  the  friend  of  Fiance  !  Tufcany,  whom  you 
plunged  into  the  war,  whether  he  would  or  no,  extricating 
himfelf  by  an  honourable  peace,  granted  with  magnificent 
generofity  by  diat  enemy  whom  we  pretend  to  fay  is  fo  treach* 
erous  that  we  cannot  treat  with  them  !  RuiEa  ftill  flumbering 
over  her  promifes  and  her  treaties ;  fattened  and  fatiated  with 
the  maffacres  of  Warfaw ;  and  exhibiting  without  a  maik 
what  are  the  views,  the  virtues  of  this  canting  heroine,  and  of 
^hat  regular  and  orderly  government  of  which  fhe  is  the  con- 
fecrated  head  !  Pruflia  receiving  your  money,  but  never  fur- 
nifhing  the  flipulated  troops  !  accepting  your  fubfidies  with 
ene  hand,  and  with  the  other  figning  the  preliminary  articles 
of  negociation  with  your  enemy  T 

Such  is  the  pidure  of  Europe  !  Such  are  the  allies  who  are 
ftill  to  be  treated  with,  and  trufted  after  repeated  a3s  of  the 
moil  flagitious  treachery;  while  another  country,  from  which 
you  have  not,  in  its  prefent  form  of  government,  experienced 
any  treachery  whatever,  you  are  told  it  is  not  to  be 
treated  with  at  all,  becaufe  if  it  happens  to  break  a  peace  for* 
footh,  it  will  not  be  broken  in  that  regular  and  orderly  manner 
of  which  the  diplomatic  faith  and  confiflent  virtues  of  the  old 
eftablifhed  governments  have  given  you  fo  many  curious  fpe* 
cimens.  But  ftill  we  have  one  hope.  One  wooden  leg  after 
another  with  which  we  have  attempted  to  prop  up  our  de- 
crepid  caufe,  has,  it  is  true,  been  broken  and  thrown  away : 
but  ilill  we  have  a  crutch  on  one  fide.  We  can  lean  upon 
Auftria :  and  though  we  do  pay  a  little  dear  for  the  fupport, 
yet  it  is  better  than  to  fuiFer  an  entire  overthrow—- Of  what  i 
Of  our  territories  ?  No.  They  are  only  endangered  b^  con* 
tinuing  the  war.  Of  our  profperity  i  No.  The  mintfter 
takes  care  that  nobody  (hall  fhare  with  him  the  honour  of 
deflroying  that.  It  is  the  windmill  of  cabinet  influetice  whofe 
overthrow  is  dreaded ;  the  vanity  and  wild  projeAs  of  our 
heaven-born  minifter  1 

Yes,  Citizens,  we  ftand,  it  is  true,  upon  the  fickle  hope  of 
German  &ith.    The  Empire,  the  Empcrgr— 4Icar  the  founds 
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ing  n^me,  ye  crouds  !  adore  the  wonderful  charm  !  Remem- 
ber that  even  breach  of  faith  ceafes  to  be  treachery  when  gilt 
by  this  pompous  title  !  Remember  that  though  repeated  ex- 
perience has  fliewn  you  the  faithlefsnefs  of  thofe  who  wear  it, 
and  though  all  the  fafts  of  hiftory  {hew  you  the  open  fincerity 
of  republican  governments — yet  fuch  is  the  magic  power  of 
this  word  emperor — and  indeed  of  every  other  word  that  im- 
plies but  royalty,  that  the  very  breach  of  faith  proves  you 
ought  ftill  to  trufl ;  while  experience  itfelf  can  furnilh  no 
reafcfn  to  conclude  that  vou  ought  ever  to  confide  in  a  coun- 
try branded  with  fo  athciliical  a  title  as  Republic.  The  Em- 
peror^s  promifes,  fuch  as  they  are  (though  he  feems  to  have 
modcfty  enough  not  to  be  extremely  explicit  in  them)  are  ftill 
to  be  relied  upon  ;  and  thus,  crippled  in  your  alliances,  weigh- 
ed down  by  debt,  weakened  by  depopulation,  we  are  to  re- 
peat our  crufade  ;  to  rufli  once  more  into  the  field  of  flaugh- 
ter  J  and  facrifice  at  the  altar  of  this  infernal  Moloch  the  huf- 
bandman  and  the  manufafturcr,  whofe  labours  might  admini- 
fter  to  the  comforts  and  felicities  of  life.  And  all  for  what  ? 
To  footh  the  vanity  and  fupcrftition  of  the  monks  and  coward- 
ly ariftocrats  of  France,  who  monopolize  the  confidence  of 
our  minifter  and  pour  into  the  ears  of  our  rulers  that  poifon 
of  defpotic  treachery  which  has  already  brought  to  the  fcaffold 
their  own  unfortunate  fovereign,  who  was  weak  enough  to 
imbibe  its  influence.  For  thefe,  and  their  vifionary  profpedbs, 
we  are  to  purfue  the  mofl  cxpcnfive,  hopelefs,  and  ridiculous 
war  ever  undertaken  by  Europe :  not  excepting  the  crufade  that 
left  fo  indelible  a  ftain  upon  the  intelle£ls  of  the  14th  century. 
If  however  one  grain  of  reflexion  ftill  remains  in 
Britain;  if  we  are  not  entirely  intoxicated  by  the  mania 
of  alarm,  let  us  paufe  a  little  and  furvey  the  precipice 
upon  which  we  ftand.  Still  thy  rude  voice  a  while  thou  bra- 
zen trumpet,  ere  again  thou  provoke  mankind  to  deeds  of 
cruelty  and  wickednefs  !  Silence  awhile  the  dreadful  thunders 
of  the  all-devouring  cannon ;  and  let  Reafon  uplift  her  power- 
ful voice.  For  what  purpofe  are  we  thus  going  to  bathe  our 
faulchions  in  the  blood  of  our  fellow-men  ?  For  what  reafon 
are  we  toexpofeour  bofoms  to  their  deftroy ing  fwords.  Sup- 
pofe  you  could  fucceed,  my  Countrymen  !  would  your  taxes 
be  leflenod  ?  Would  the  commodities  of  life  be  procured  at  a 
cheaper  rate  ?  Would  you — ^1  put  afide  for  the  prefent  the 
calamities  and  miferies  you  fufFer  during  the  firuggle : 
Would  you  find  yourfelves  in  a  fituation  more  comfortable 
and  happy  i  Would  the  wants  of  nature  be  better  fupplied  t 
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would  the  innocent  luxuries  of  life  be  enjoyed  in  greater 
abundance?  Would  your  minds  be  more  unftiackled  ?  h  nquiry 
be  more  free  ?  Would  fcieiice— and  above  all,  the  fcience  of 
political  amelioration  raife  up  its  head  with  greater  triumph 
than  it  did  before ?  Alas!  Alas!  thefe  are  circumftances  I 
fear  never  entered  into  the  calculation  of  thofe  who  have 
plunged  us  into  the  prefent  undertaking.  Thefe  are  calcu-- 
lations  for  metaphyiical  Jacobins  and  thofe  who  are  mad 
enough  to  fuppofe  that  man  has  unalienable  rights,  and  that 
one  human  being  has  as  jull  a  title  toimprove  hisfaculties  for 
the  happinefs  of  himfelf  and  family  as  another. — Such  vifion- 
aries  as  thefe  may  enter  into  calculations  of  human  happinefs 
and  buman  knowledge  ;  but  the  enlightened  ftatefman  foars 
above  them.  His  eye,  fublimed  above  the  clouds  of  common 
life,  rolls  in  golden  and  beatific  vifions ;  and  dwells  upon  the 
iublifnities  of  places  and  penilons ;  upon  the  heaven  of  power 
and  emolument.  There  he  bathes  his  luxurious  fancy ;  wan* 
tons  in  the  profpeds  of  coronets^  titles,  ftars,  and  coloured 
ribbons;  and  leaves  to  fuch  infignificant  beings  who  think 
about  their  fellow  creatures,  the  idle  fpeculation  of  what  is 
good  or  what  is  iU  for  man. 

But,  Citizens,  though  placemen  and  penfioners  may  not 
think  fit  to  enter  into  fuch  calculations,  it  is  worth  your  while 
to  do  fo :  and  you  ought  to  do  it  for  yourfelves.  For  if  you 
wilt  not  enquire  into  your  own  rights,  how  can  you  expedl 
that  others  will  be  fo  fuperfluous  as  to  enquire  them  for  you. 
If  you  do  not  value  your  own  profperity,  why  ihould  others  ? 
If  you  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  calculations  upon 
your  own  happinefs,  why  ihould  others  who  have  no  conec- 
tion,  no  commoii'intereft  with  you,  trouble  their  heads  about 
it  ?  They  can  be  more  happily  employed  in  counting  their 
places,  their  ChancellorKhips,  their  Tellerfliips,  their  Lord- 
Wardensfliips,  their  Treafuryfhips,  their  finecures,  and  their 
patronages.  And,  therefore,  if  you  will  not  enquire  into 
your  own  rights,  why  blame  others  for  not  enquiring  into 
them  for  you?  How  can  you  expect,  that  which  you  will  not 
do  for  yourfelves  ihould  be  done  for  you  by  placemen,  pen- 
fioners, and  proprietors  of  rotten  boroughs. 

To  ftiraulate  to  this  enquiry  is  the  objeft  for  which  I  call 
you  together  in  this  place.  Kemember  it  is  not  from  liilen- 
ing  to  lectures,  it  is  not  from  frequenting  now  and  then  a  de- 
bating fociety,  it  is  not  from  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  that  you  are  to  expe<^  improvement  and  wifdom.    Your 
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Bnifids  xDuft  labour  if  you  expert  them  to  be  benefited.  Your 
minds  muft  labour  if  you  wifh  to  difcover  that  truth  whicii) 
affifted  by  benevolence,  may  redrefs  the  wrongs  of  your  fellow 
citizens  apd  jourfelves.  If  you  will  idly  liftenwith  implicit 
confidence  to  any  man,  it  tsatters  not  who  he  is~-whether 
prieft,  prime  minifter,  or  political  ledurer.  You  may  liften> 
it  is  true,  to  the  dodirines  of  another ;  but  if  you  make  not 
nfe  of  your  own  reafon  to  enquire  and  inveftigate  whe- 
ther they  are  true  or  falfe,  you  may  be  aiFeAed  indeed 
with  warnth  and  petulance,  but  will  never  attain  the  true 
philofophical  light  of  truth  and  benevolence.  Scrutinize 
every  thing  you  hear  from  every  one;  and  moft  of  all, 
every  thing  that  you  hear  from  me*  I  am  a  man,  fubje£t  to 
all  the  paifions  and  delufions  of  human  nature ;  all  the  firail* 
ttesof  paffion  are  upon  itie  ;  all  the  ignorance  which  the  preju- 
dices early  inculcated  in  the  prefent  fyflem  have  a  tendency 
to  produce :  and  I  have  had  many  difadvantage^  in  the  pur- 
luit  of  knowledge,  under  which  many  of  you,  perhaps,  have 
not  laboured.  Think  not,  therefore,  that  I  wifh  you  to  take 
ibr  granted  every  thing  I  tell  you.  You  muft  have  your 
knowledge  not  as  the  parrot  has  his  by  rote;  but  from  the  la- 
bours of  your  own  minds ;  from  the  feelings  and  conviction 
of  your  own  hearts.  Thefe  will,  I  believe,  condud  you  to 
this  concludon,  that  war  is  equally  a  calamity  to  the  nation 
that  makes  it,  and  the  nation  againfl  whom  it  is  dire<^ed ;  that 
the  fyftem  of  war  has  plunged  this  country  into  innumerable 
calamities ;  and  that  the  overthrow  of  that  fyftem,  the  return 
of  reafon,  and  the  permanent  happineft  of  the  country,  can 
only  be  fecured  by  a  full,  fiiir,  and  equal  reprefentation  of  the 
people  in  the  Commons  Houfe  of  Parliament. 


The  Duty  and  Interest  of  the  People  to  enquire 
into  the  Caufes  and  ConduS  of  Wars,  in  the  Guilt 
of  which  they  are  involved^  by  contributing  to  their 
Support. — From  the  fecond  Lefture  on  War. 

IN  my  former  LeQure  on  this  fubjeft  I  ferioufly  recom- 
mended you  to  confider  no  individual  as  infallible,  to  look  up 
with  veneration  to  no  man's  opinions ,  to  eftimate  all  opinions 

and 
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and  all  fentlments  in  proportion  to  the  convidion  ihey  bring 
to  your  own  minds,  and  not  the  partial  attachments  you  may 
have  for  the  perfons  who  flibmit  them  to  you.  I  endeavoured 
to  ifaew  you  that  all  inftnidion,  all  reading,  all  eloquence  are 
no  further  ufefut  than  as  diey  cultivate  the  feeds  of  enquhj 
in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  liften  or  perufe ;  and  as  they  fur- 
niih  them  with  materials  wherewith  to  work  for  themfelvesiA 
thofe  grand  enquiries  in  which  it  is  the  happineCs  and  interell 
of  man  to  be  engaged.    I  advifed  you  ferioufly  to  coniider  for 

Jourfelves  how  far  this  fyftem  of  war  is  good  or  bad  in  itfeif; 
ow  far  the  pretences  for  it  have  been  realized ;  and,  if  rea^ 
lized,  how  far  they  were  worth  the  price  that  was  paid  for 
them. 

I  (hall  now  endeavour  toihew  you,  that  it  is  equally  your 
duty  and  your  intereft ;  and  that  a  confiderable  degree  of  mo- 
ral turpitude  attaches  to  that  individual  who,  by  his  perfona! 
fervices,  or  by  his  property,  contributes  to  the  proiecution  of 
.any  war,  the  jufiice  of  whofe  principle  he  has  not  invefti- 

Seated ;  of  the  probability  of  whofe  fuccefs  he  has  not  formed 
ome  eftimate^    and  whofe  objects  he  has    not    properly 
weighed.  ^ 

Citisens,  Let  us  confider  that  the  morals,  the  happinefsy 
and  the  profperity  of  every  individual  are  involved  in  evety 
war  in  which  the  country  may  be  engaged :  let  us  confider 
that  we  all  have  every  thing  at  ftake ;  that  not  only  the  com- 
forts of  life,  not  only  that  liberty  and  independence  i^rfsick 
we  Co  much  prize,  but  the  very  exiftence  of  every  individual 
may  be  involved  in  the  event.  However  fecurely  we  may  fit 
at  home ;  however  carelefsly  we  may  read  the  Gazettes  whick 
announce  the  flaughter  of  thoufands ;  let  us  recoiled,  that  in 
the  giddy  changes  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  the  war  which  is 
now  at  a  diftance  may  come  home  to  us ;  flaughter  and  de- 
valuation may  confront  us  at  our  own  doors  \  and  diofe  who 
have  fo  madly  and  (o  franticly  engaged  to  carry  defolation 
through  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  may  fly  through  the  ftreets  of 
London  before  the  face  of  thofe  very  Parifians,  whofe  habita« 
tions  they  fo  madly  threatened  with  conflagration,  and  whofe 
fires  and  relatives  with  flaughter. 

If,  then,  the  lives  and  happinefs  of  every  individual  are  at 
fbike^  furely  all  ought  to  give  themfelves  fome  pains  u>  calcu- 
late die  chances  of  cards,  and  endeavour  to  difcover  the  rules 
of  the  defperate  game  they  are  playing. 

«  War," 
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"  War,"  fays  Citizen  Gerrald  in  his  excellent  pamphlef, 
(a  Convention  the  only  means  of  faving  us  from  ruin) 
"  though  declared  by  the  government  muft  be  fupported 
•'  bv  the  people.  Farhament  impofes  taxes  but  you  pay  them. 
*^  The  King  declares  war,  but  it  is  the  blood  of  the  peafant 
**  and  manufadlurer  which  flows  in  the  battle,  it  is  the  purfe 
^  of  the  tradefman  and  the  artificer  which  is  emptied  in  the 
**  conteft."  Let  us  recolledl  alfo,  that  not  only  in  the  cataf* 
trophe  but  in  die  guilt  we  are  participators.  Whatever 
turpitude  may  attach  itfelf  to  the  war  in  general,  fo  far  as  it 
depends  upon  our  exertions  or  our  fluggifhnefs,  lays  at  our 
doors* 


Comparifon  between  the  Guilt  of  a  common  Mur- 
derer^ and  the  deliberate  Projector  of 
UNNECESSARY  War.  ,  From  the  fame. 

AS  war  can  only  be  juft  in  one  of  the  parties,  it  follows,  of 
courfe,  that  in  the  other  it  muft  be  murder !  Nay,  I  believe 
that  in  nine  wars  out  of  ten  it  has  not  been  juft  either  on  the 
one  fide  nor  on  the.  other.  If,  however,  it  appears  in  any 
particular  conteft  that  the  individuals  who  compofe  one  go- 
vernment, have  made  ufe  of  every  exertion  to  produce  ne- 
gociation,  infiead  of  flaughter ;  if  they  have  fent  ambaiTador 
after  ambaiTador  to  treat  with  the  cabinet  of  the  threatening 
country,  and  that  country,  with  infolent  difdain,  v^th  fcom,' 
with  contempt,  with  ill-founded  confidence,  and  a  degree  of 
arrogance  whiqh  nothing  but  ignprance  could  produce,  has 
lejeded  all  thofe  overtures  of  peace  and  negociation,  lam 
terribly  afraid  we  fhali  be  compelled,  in  fpite  of  national  va- 
nity, in  fpite  of  national  prejudice,  to  juftify  the  party  that 
would  have  negociated,  even  though  that  party  fliould  be 
contending  againft  ourfelves. 

I  have  faid.  Citizens,  that  war,  on  one  fide  or  the  other, 
muft  be  murder— -but  the  epithet  is  feeble.  There  is  no  term 
in  language  that  can  defcribe  the  crime  with  juftice  and  ener- 
gy« — Murder  which  ftands  fo  prominent  in  the  catalogue  of 
moral  vices,  bears  but  a  trifling  proportion  to  the  political 

guilt 
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|;ailt  of  thofe  who  plui^e  two  nations;  nay,  not  content  wttli 
that>  who  plunge  afmoiT  the  whole  habitable  globe  in  fcenes 
of  flaugbter  and  defolation,  to  gratify  their  caprice  or  exalt 
their  ambition. 

Perhaps  the  murderer,  whom  we  fo  juftly  execrate,  might 
find  many  circumftances  to  plead  in  alleviation  of  his  guilt, 
which  it  would  be  difEcuIt  to  apply  to  the  other.  Want, 
mifery,  die  perfecuting  infolence  of  monopolizing  power,  the 
hard  gripine  hand  of  famine  may  drive  a  miferabie  individual 
to  ads  of  depredation,  which  afterv^rds,  from  a  miftaken 
(enfe  of  perfonal  fecurity,  or  in  the  moment  of  unexpected 
conteft  may  provoke  him  to  plunge  into  guilt  he  never  me* 
ditated.  nany  revenge,  intemperate  rage,  the  boiling  paf- 
fion  of  the  moment  may  have  iniii<^ed  die  fatal  blow.  But 
the  political  murderer  proceeds  by  fyftem.  He  plans,  he  de- 
liberates, be  meditates,  in  die  calm  recefles  of  the  clofet, 
tfaofe  fcenes  of  fury  and  deiblation  which  his  hired  aflfaflins  are 
to  perpetrate^  as  foon  as  his  cold  blooded  ambition  (hall  have 
formed  by  mathematical  lines  and  calculations  the  plans  upon 
which  they  are  to  afi.  He,  alfo,  ftrikes,  not  at  the  life  of  an 
individual.  He  ftrikes  at  thoulands.  He  murders  by  whole- 
faie ;.  and  exults  over  die  catalogue  of  his  atrocides.  He 
kills  in  fafety  aHb— fhuns  die  danger;  but  perpetrates  the 
guilt.  He  breathes  the  peftilential  mandate,  and  myriads  pe- 
riih ;  but,  bathed  in  the  true  thieve's  vinegar  of  office,  he 
ftrips  the  dead  vnthout  partaking  the  infection. 

How  much  more  atrocious  this  than  the  crimes  which  ex- 
cite (o  much  indignadon  in  our  hearts  !  and  which,  becaufe 
they  are  rare^  becaufe  they  come  before  us  in  individual  in- 
fiances,  and  prefent  the  real  pidture  to  the  mind,  we  con- 
template with  indignadon ;  while  we  reniiiin  indifferent  to 
the  odier. 

Ctdzens,  then  let  us  confider  how  important  it  is  (fince 
every  individual  is,  fome  how  or  other,  concerned  in  what  are 
callol  the  a^  of  the  nation)  that  every  individual  fhould  feri« 
oufly  inveftigate  the  juftice  or  the  injuftice  of  the  wars  in 
which  he  may  be  phmged :  becaufe,  though  the  principle  of 
fdf  prefervation  may  juftify  the  individual  who  draws  hts 
fword  upon  the  deieimve  fide,  the  foldiers  who  march  into 
the  field  in  fupport  of  an  unjuft  caufe,  are  only  the  hired 
aflaffins  (however  unconfcious  they  may  be  of  the  guilt^  of 
die  perfons  who  planned  the  war. 

^    N0.IIL  I  No 
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No  War  just  but  a  War  of  S^l?  DEr£Kci?# 

From  the  fame. 

CITIZENS,  A  war  of  abfolute  defence  is  the  only  war 
that  can  bejuiliried:  What  criminality  then  muft  attach  to 
thoic  who  are  engaged  in  a  war  of  a  aire£lly  oppofite  nature. 
^  If  the  life  of  one  man  is  not  to  be  taken  away  but  on  a 
**  principle  of  felf  defence,  or  on  the  previous  convidion  of 
**  his  guilt  by  a  calm  and  fober  appeal  to  reafon,  how  much 
^  more  does  it  become  us  fcrupuloufly  to  weigh  in  the  ba« 
^  lance  of  the  fanduary  the  caufcs  K>r  which  we  embark  in 
^  a  complicated  war,  in  which  the  kindred  blood  of  thou- 
<^  fands  of  our  fellow  creatures  is  poured  out  like  water  by 
*<  the  unfeeling  arm  of  a  mercenary  foldier? '*—G^rr<i/ii 

Citizens — ^T  do  not  mean  to  confine  my  animadverllons  to 
the  war  in  which  we  are  at  prefent  engaged.  Principles,  and 
not  men  fhould  be  the  obje£ts  of  attention — the  general  fyftem) 
not  the  individual  inflance.  It  matters  little  that  you  ihould 
put  a  period  to  the  prefent  war,  if  you  are  not  convinced  of 
the  madnefs  and  turpitude  of  war  in  general,  and  determined 
to  difFufe  thofe  benevolent  and  generous  principles  of  peace 
and  amity  which  may  prevent  freib  calamities  of  this 
defcription,  from  falling  again  immediately  upon  your 
heads. 

No  war  can  be  juft  that  is  not  politic;  and  by  politic  I 
mean  promotive  of  the  happinefs  of  the  people;  for  how  can 
that  be  good  which  does  not  fecure  the  general  happinefs  of 
mankind.  No  war  can  be  politic  but  that  which  is  engaged 
in  for  the  real  and  a6lual  defence  of  the  Parent  State;  be* 
caufe,  though  it  is  good  and  right  to  exert  all  the  energies  with 
which  we  are  endued,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual^ 
or  the  community,  all  wars  for  frivolous  pretences  (and  I 
call  all  the  ambitious  fchemes  of  courts  and  cabinets  frivolous) 
however  fuccefsful  or  triumphant^  muft  coft  more  than  they 
are  worth ;  and  the  fole  glory  and  triumph  titsxyou  obtain  is 
to  fee  fo  many  mutilated  beings  ftalking  through  your  ftreets^ 
or  filling  your  hofpitals,  and  reminding  you  of  the  thouiands 
and  tens  of  thoufands  of  your  fellow  men,  who  have  been 
flain  in  battle,  but  who  might  have  been  increafing  the  prof^ 
perity  and  real  wealth  of  the  flate,  if  they  had  been  employed 
in  producing  the  comforts  of  life,  inftcad  of  deftroyiog  each 
other  in  a  ridiculous  conteft. 
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CoTifequences  0/  our  ^  AT  ion  AL  Glory  and  ProsI 

PERiTY,  to  the  great  body  of  the  People, — From 

the  fame. 

^_  _  __^       ' 

LET  us  look  at  the  mafs  of  mankind.    Do  we  not  find 

them  ftill  doomed  to  eternal  drudgery  !  Still  plunged  in  igno- 
rance and  fervitude  ?  Is  it  not  their  bitter  lot  (even  when  they 
can  obtain  fubfiftence  at  this  rate)  to  go  from  the  hard  pallet 
to  their  different  occupations,  from  their  occupations  to  the 
fcanty  meal,  from  the  fcanty  meal  to  labour,  and  from  labour 
again  to  repofe  i  as  if  the  bulk  of  the  human  fpecies,  exifted 
for  nothing,  were  fit  for  nothing,  were  capable  of  nothing  but 
to  drudge  eternally  for  the  luxuries  of  a  few,  to  eat,  to  drink, 
to  propagate,  and  rot. 

However,  Citizens,  thofe  advantages,  even  if  they  could 
be  proved,  which  are  fuppofed  to  rel'ult  from  conqueft  and 
viQory,  are  advantages  of  which  this  country  has  for  fometime 
almoft  entirely  loft  tight. — It  is  true,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  war,  his  Royal  Highneis  took  Valenciennes  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  and  he  ran  away  from 
Dunkirk  in  the  name  of  his  Royal  Father.  Let  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  thofe  who  were  flaughtered  in  thefe  glorious 
exploits,  tell  me,  if  they  can,  which  of  them  was  the  moft  ad- 
vantageous to  the  country?  Which  of  them  aiforded  the  largeft 
proportion  of  comfort  to  themfelves,  or  alleviated^eil  the 
wants  and  anguifh  of  their  expiring  relatives  I 


Extreme  difference  between  the  Interests  of  Mi- 
nisters, and  the  Interests  of  the  PeoplE} 
with  refpeS  to  Peace  and  War.    From  the  fame. 

Patronage. 

BUT  we  muft  admit,  whatever  may  be  the  efFe£l  to  the 
people  at  large,  as  our  governors  are  men  of  difcernment, 
men  of  confiderable  learning  and  intelligence,  that  they  are 
playine  a  game  not  quite  fo  lofing,  that  they  at  leaft  know 
what  mey  arc  about  The  fad  i%  they  may  have  an  intereft 
while  we  have  not  **  The  great  fource  of  the  evil  is  here, 
^  the  people  of  Europe  in  general,  have  no  more  connexion 

I  2  *«  wuh 
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<^  with  their  refpeQive  governments,  except  indeed  as  thejr 
^'  are  made  the  obje£ls  of  plunder  and  taxation,  than  they 
**  hare  with  the  governments  of  China  and  Japan."  It  may 
then  be  good  for  (hem  to  purfue  a  fyftem  which  is  deftrudive 
to  us.  ^  All  war,  as  it  multiplies  places,  and  increafes  the  re<» 
^^  ceipts  of  government,  at  leaft  while  the  war  endures,  ex- 
*^  tends  of  courfe  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  minifter 
^  though  it  loads  the  people  with  additional  taxes."  As 
**  long  a$  war  lafts,"  continues  Citizen  Gerrald,  **go- 
^^  vernment  has  immenfe  fums  to  difpofe  of;  and  as  revenue 
^  has  hitherto  been  the  obje£t  of  governments,  the  hope  of 
^  making  conquefts  will  induce  them  to  carry  on  the  fyftemi 
**  of  war  as  long  as  the  people  will  fubmit  to  it.  Every  ad- 
*'  dition  of  territory  furniihes  a  new  field  fir  the  coIle6lion  of 
^^  more  taxes;  every  conquered  diftridl  is  confidered  a  new 
^  farm ;  and  the  people  who  cultivate  it  being  regarded  as 
^  fheepi  are  aniiually  brought  up  to  be  thorn  of  their  fleeces." 
Thus  every  miniiler,  while  affairs  are  iituated  as  they  ve, 
has  an  intereft  in  plunging  the  country  into  war;  becaufe  in 
confequence  of  that  war  a  great  variety  of  freih  places  are  cre- 
ated, and  great  patronage  thrown  into  his  hands,  be  has  the 
power  of  appointing  Contractors,  Colonels,  Enfigns,  and  Offi- 
cers of  various  defcriptions,  which  increafes  his  power  and 
patronage,  fecures  him  in  his  fituation,  and  gratihes  his  ava- 
rice or  his  ambition.  Thefe  fadls  need  but  to  be  mentioned, 
and  every  one  will  feel  conviction  immediately. 

Minifterial  Prerogative* 

THERE  is  another  circumilance  of  confiderable  impor- 
tance why  the  interefls  of  the  people  and  of  miniilers  (hould 
be  confidered,  in  a^  very  eminent  degree,  diametrically  oppo- 
fite  to  each  other  with  refpe£l  to  war.  Thofe  perfons  who 
are  at  the  helm  during  a  lime  of  war,  have  a  pretence  for  vefl- 
ing  themfelyes  with  difcretionary  powers ;  for  increafing  their 
own  arbitrary  authority ;  for  trampling  down  die  liberties  of 
the  people ;  and  putting  them  under  reilriClions  which,  in 
times  of  peace,  there  could  be  no  pretence  for  doing ;  and, 
confequently,  we  find  one  of  the  blefTcd  harvefls  of  the  prefent 
war  (to  fay  nothing  of  the  difcretionary  powers  veiled,  by 
the  bill  for  manning  the  navy  and  other  late  sl&s  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  Privy  Council)  is  the  happy  fufpenfion  of  the  Ja« 
cobinical  Habeas  Corpus  A&. 

It  is  an  argument  to  which  every  driveller  can  appeal:  ^  The 
countiy  is  in  a  flate  of  external  danger  ;  you  muftj  therefore, 

«'  take 
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^  take  care  of  turbulent  fplrits  within ;"  by  which  phraib 
(turbulent  fpirits)  is  always  meant  every  man  who  dares  to 
rpeak  againft  the  mad  and  foolifh  proje£ls  of  minlfters.  The 
fences  of  authority  are,  therefore,  doubled  :  the  perfonal  pro* 
teAion  of  the  individual  members  of  &e  ftate  fufpended  and 
annihilated 

Where  is  the  man  who  will  pretend  tb::!,  In  times  of  peace,  fuch 
a£b  could  have  been  quietly  thruft  down  the  people's  throats  as 
the  Alien  -/fe7,  the  Traiiirous  Correfpondence  Billy  10  nobly  <)ifput- 
ed  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  thofe  perfons  who,  accoraing 
to  the  calculation  of  fome,  are  enemies  to  the  Laws  and  Confti- 
tutionof  the  country,  becaufe  they  dared  to  {hew  that  theminiC- 
ters  were  violating  that  Conftitution.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the 
fufpenfton  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  A^^sfte^thc^pcifons  were  taken 
into  cuftody  whom  that  fulpenfion  was  meant  to  aflFe<^ ;  thus 
making  the  law  a  fort  of  trap,  to  enfhare  us  with  an  appear- 
ance of  fecurity ;  and  when  the  harpies  of  power  have  drawn 
die  viflims  into  their  toils,  the  laws  are  fufpended  ;  down 
goes  the  trap ;  and  Britons,  when  moft  in  need  of  Britifh  pri- 
vileges, £nd  they  are  Britons  no  more.  No,  Citizens :  in 
times  of  peace,  in  times  of  national  tranquillity  fuch  ftridcs 
cannot  be  made :  and  it  is  a  fafl  (landing  upon  the  records  of 
all  hiftories  of  Europe— it  is  a  fad  proved  by  thoufands  of 
inftances,  that  war  after  war  has  been  produced,  nation  after 
nation,  has  been  plunged  in  ruin  anddefolation,  and  whole  con- 
tinents have  been  embroiled,  for  no  other  purpofe  whatever 
than  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  minifters  and  cabinets  of 
thofe  countries  to  extend  their  own  arbitrary  power,  and  lay 
proftrate,  at  their  feet,  the  lives  and  liberties  of  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

It  is  then  not  from  miniftry  that  we  are  to  expeA  a  proper 
expofition  of  the  fyftem  of  war  5  it  is  not  from  Court  expeft- 
ants  in  oppofition,  who,  however  diftinguilhed  they  may  be 
by  their  talents  or  boafted  principles  of  liberty,  ftill  have  their 
eyes  fixed  on  a  fucceffion  to  places  of  foul-corrupting  power 
and  aggrandifement.  I  fay  it  is  not  from  one  or  other  of  diefe 
claifes  of  politicians  that  you  ought  to  exped  a  thorough  in- 
veftigation  of  that  fyftem  of  war  which  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury has  continued  to  depopulate  Europe.  No :  Every  in- 
dividual knows  how  powerfully  felf-love  and  interefl  operate 
upon  the  judgment.  Like  a  thick  film  before  the  eye  they  ob- 
fcure  the  lines 4md  confufes  the  colours  of  the  political  land- 
fcape.  Views  of  perfonal  intereft  pervert  the  judgment  and 
prevent  us  from  feeing  thofe  evilt  from  which  at  one  time  or 

otiier 
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Other  we  may  cxpeft  advantage.  It  is,  therefore,  from  the 
virtuous  energies  of  the  public  mind,  from  the  bold  and  manly 
fpirit  of  general  inveftigation — from  the  fpirit  and  good  fenfe 
of  the  people  that  we  are  to  expe£l  a  thorough  expofltion  of 
the  horrors  of  war. 

Oh,  what  but  ambition,^  what  but  the  wild  paffions  of  inte- 
refted  individuals  could  fo  long  have  kept  up  that  fyftem  of 
of  dclufion  which  has  depopulated  the  ancient,  and  continues 
to  depopulate  the  modern  world  ?  Is  it  not  ftrange,  does  not 
imagination  ficken,  does  not  reafon  ftageer  when  we  conjure 
up  the  picture  fairly  and  juftly  before  us  f  What  can  be  the 
reafon  that  fo  many  thoufands  of  human  beings  rufli  into  the 
fielJ  of  battlci  with  no  provocation  of  malice;  no  one  real 
interell  to  diredl  them  ?  How  aftonifhing  is  it  that  age  after 
age,  generation  after  generation,  country  after  country  (hould 
have  beheld  this  phenomenon  of  man  deftroying  man — intel- 
ledlual  beings  rufhing  forward  frequently  to  inevitable  de- 
firu£lion ;  with  a  mad  and  fierce  enthuliafm,  courting  the 
firoke  of  death,  as  it  were  a  ble fling  ! 

Citizens — The  pi6lure  is  too  aftonifhing  to  have  been  be- 
lieved,  if  we  had  nothing  but  records  of  hiftory  to  attefi  it. 


DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH. 

A  Meditation  in  the  Tower. 

Regal  titles  and  decorations,  are  feldom  very  readily  parted 
with,  how  much  foever  they  may  have  loft  their  original 
meaning.  The  Roman  Emperors  continued  to  be  diftin- 
guiftied  by  the  name  and  enfigns  of  Pontifex  MaximuSy  or 
High  Prieft  of  Jupiter,  long  after  their  profeffiony  and  the  kial 
eflablifhment  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  s  and  Henry  the  Fifth, 
having,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  made  a 
kind  of  temporary  conqueft  of  France,  and  his  fon  having 
been  crowned  (in  his  nurfi^s  arms  J  at  Paris,  his  fucceiTors 
have  continued  to  the  prefent  day  to  ^'  bear  about  the  mock« 
"  ery"  of  Gallic  Empire  in  their  titles  and  their  arms. 

But  a  title  of  ftill  more  dignity  and  importance  has  long 
imparted  luftre  to  the  Britilh  Crown :  the  title  of  "  Defender 
«  of  the  Faith  r 

We  all  know  that  the  firft  of  our  auguft  fovereigns  who 
wore  this  title  was  a  vtiy  faithful  being  indeed.  He  cut  off 
the  heads  of  half  a  dozen  wives  orfo,  it  is  true;  and  he  changed 
his  religion  every  fix  months  that  he  might  have  the  glory  of 
roa  fling  fuch  of  his  fuhjccls  whofe  faith  could  not  keep  pace 

with 
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with  his*     Be  this  as  it  will,  Henry  the  Eighth  havinff  writ- 
ten a  book  in  defence  of  the  POPE,  the  Protejiant  Kings  ef 
England  ftill  •continue  to  be  gratified  with  the  titular  reward 
cf  Defender  of  the  Faith, 

For  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  was  rcferved  the  diftinguiflied 
honour  of  reftoring  to  his  prefent  Majelly  the  fubjiance  o( 
what,  for  the  eleven  preceding  reigns,  had  been  merely  a^/K^- 
dow ;  and  His  M ajefly  George  the  Third  may  now,  without 
boaft  or  flattery,  be  emphatically  ftiled  Defender  of  the  Fasti* 
for  (to  fty  nothing  of  the  prefent  j-w^  and  nuejfary  War^ 
waged  with  fo  much  holy  ohflinacyy  or,  as  Gibbon  would  have 
exprefled  it,  with  fuch  an  exquifite  rancour  of  theological  hatred^ 
againft  the  deluded  Republicans  of  France,  for  the  reftoration, 
among  other  things,  of  the  eftablifhed  (i.  e.  Popifh)  religion 
of  the  country;  not  only  has  the  infallibility  of  his  Holinefs 
the  POPE,  been  proteaed  by  a  guard  of.  Britijk  Soldiers  ; 
but,  by  the  late  confirmation  in  Corfica,  of  the  Right  of  the 
People  to  chufe  thar  form  of  government^  their  rulers^  and  their 
religion^  His  Majefiy  is  bound  to  proted  and  defend  the  Holy 
Roman  Catholic  Religion  in  that  Ifland.  Nor  have  I  anjr 
doubt^  but  that  when  the  Allies  have  got  to  Paris,  routed  the 
Convention,  and  hanged  all  the  Jacobines,  the  other  hitherto 
empty  title  of  our  amiable  Sovereign  will  be  realized  and  fe^- 
cured  upon  a  foundation  equally  folid  and  permanent  with  that 
upon  which  we  have  here  deicanted. 

J.T. 


ANECDOTE  OF  THOMAS  PAINE. 

IT  was  obferved  in  company  to  Thomas  Paine,  that  the 
Britifh  and  Iri(h  were  naturally  inclined  to  Monarchy ;  fo 
much  fo,  that  in  their  convivial  meetings  they  always  had  a 
toaft  mafter ;  and  that  if  fix  of  them  went  to  a  tavern  to 
drink  a  bottle  of  wine,  one  would  be  put  into  the  chair,  who 
would  colled  the  bill  and  pay  the  waiter,  and  the  reft  would 
benefit  by  his  attention. 

Very  true,  Sir,  fays  Paine,  but  fuppofe  your  fix  men  met 
every  day  to  drink  thieir  bottle,  and  that  they  had  no  more, 
and  the  chairman  always  took  a  pint  to  himfelf :  They  would 
foon  contrive  to  drink  without  one;  that  is,  if  they  were 
fond  of  wine,  and  had  common  fenfe. 

B. 
THE 
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THE  IMPATIENT  LOVER5 
Or  a  Sigh  actffs  the  Herring  PituL 

COME,  lovely  Brunzej^^  to  my  anns, 
Nor  let  thy  Geordy  Unguifh  ; 

Hade,  with  thy  fancy-painted  charms, 
Afluage  thy  lover's  anguiih  i 

Tho'  lone  the  truant  I  have  play 'd. 
From  niir  to  fair  one  changing; 

And  near  as  many  Bucks  have  made 
AH  Windfor  Park  as  range  in  ; 

'Twasbut  my  father's  people's  wives 
And  daughters  I  gallanted :-« 

To  beggars  round  the  royal  hives 
Small  favours  muil  be  granted* 

The  fenate  and  my  fire  declare. 
And  Bifliops  in  their  fermons-— 

The  noblefl  of  the  Britiih  Fair 
Can  be  but  dra&s  to  Germans* 

The  fates !— O  were  they  flavcs  of  mine ! 

I'd  for  High  Trcafon  try  them, 
Who  dare  detain  my  nymph  divine ; 

And  jury  I'd  deny  them. 

Thy  hopes  wound  to  the  highefl  pitchy 

Impatient  in  thy  wiflies; 
Co.me,  fpring  acrofs  the  briny  ditch 

That  would  impede  our  blifles. 

Thy  bed  is  made— thy  drefs  prepar'd. 
Thy  Lords  and  Ladies  waiting ; 

From  poft  to  poft  the  royal  guard 
Shall  drive  thee  without  baiting. 

Fly,  Brunzejf  to  my  longing  arms^ 
Nor  thus  let  Geordy  languifh; 

Come,  with  thy  fancy-painted  charms, 
Afluage  thy  lover's  anguiih. 


Exit 


!• 


%•  TAe  Examination  of  J.  Thelwall  before  the  Fkivy 
Council  will  be  given  in  the  next  Number ^ 
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Saturday,  4th  April,  1795. 

Exemplification  of  the  Humanity  and  Benevolence  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century. — From  the  Second  Lefture 
on  the  Nature  and  Confequences  of  the  Syftem 
of  War. 

**  Within  the  laft  hundred  years  of  our  hiftory,"  fays 
die  author  of  the  Political  Progrefs,  "  Britain  has  been  five 
«  times  at  war  with  France,  and  fix  times  at  war  with 
<<  Spain.  During  the  fame  period,  ihe  has  been  engaged  in 
<*  two  rebellions  at  home,  befid^  an  endlefs  cat^ogue  of 
<<  mafTacres  in  Afia  and  America.  In  Europe,  the  common 
«  price  which  we  advance  for  a  war,  has  extended  from  one  to 
^  three  hundred  thoufand  lives,  and  from  iixty  to  an  hundred 
«*  and  fifty  millions  fterling.  From  Africa,  we  import  annu- 
*«  ally  between  thirty  and  forty  thoufand  flaves,"  [tVriters  of 
confiderahle  refpeSabHity  have  calculated  the  annual  confumptton 
as  high  as  6o,boo«1  '^  which  rifes,  in  the  courfe  of  a  century, 
^  to  at  leaft  three  millions  of  murthers.  In  Bengal  only^  we 
**  defiroyed  or  expelUdy  within  the  fhrt  period  of  fix  yean  ^  no 
**  left  than  five  millions  of  induftrious  and harmlefs people;  and 
<<  as  we  have  been  fovereigns  in  that  country,  for  above 
^<  thlrty>five  years,  it  may  be  reafonably  computed  that  zi/e 
«!  have  ftrewed  the  plains  of  Indojlan  mth  fifteen  or  twenty 
«  millions  of  carcafis,'' 

So  that  It  is  with  too  much  juftice  that  the  fame  author 
obferves  in  another  place — ^'  In  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  the 
<*  conduct  of  Britain  may  be  fairly  contrafted  with  the  mur-* 
^  der  of  Atabaliba,  and  will  prove  equally  ruinous  to  the  de- 
^  tefted  conquerors."  A  fevere  cenfure,  which  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  Weft  India  policy,  and  African  commerce  (for  fo  it 
is  called)  has  been  fufficiently  authorifed^  by  the  fa£ts  which 
have  come  out  in  parliamentary  difcuftion ;  and  which  with 
refpeA  to  the  Eaft  is  fupported  by  the  following  hiftorical  quo- 
tation. 

«  The  civil  wars  to  which  our  violent  defire  of  creating 
^  Nabobs-  gave  rife,  were  attended  with  tragical  events.     Ben- 
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«  gal  wa^  depopulated  by  every  fpecies of  public  diftrefs.  In 
**  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  half  the  great  cities  of  this  opulent 
«^  kingdom  were  rendered  defolate ;  the  moft  fertile  fields' in 
**  the  world  lay  wafte ;  and  jive  ndUions  of  hannlefs  and  in- 
^  duftrious  people  were  either  expelled  or  deftroycd.  Want 
^^  of  forefight  became  more  fatal  than  innate  barbarifin ;  and 
^  men  found  themfelves  wading  through  blood  2xd  ruhty  when 
**  their  only  objeft  was  JpeiL"  Doufs  Htflory  of  Iniofian^ 
vol.  \\u  p.  70. 

Thefe  barbarous  injuriei  have  not  been  inflided  without 
fome  tafte  of  correfpondent  calamities  among  ourfelves : 
though  the  day  of  ferious  retribution  feems  yet  to  come !— « 
perhaps  is  faft  approaching!!!  Already  however,  "If  we 
"  combine  the  diverfificd  ravages  of  famine,  pefttlence,  and 
"  the  fword,  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  that  in  thefe  tranfac- 
*^  tions  (independent  of  the  defolation  produced  by  the  pre* 
"  fern  war)  lefs  than  ffuen  hundred  tooufand  of  our  eoumtry-* 
"  men  have  perijhtd\  a  nweeher  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  inha^ 
*'  bitants  rf  Britain  who  are  at  prefent  able  to  bear  arms, 

^<  In  Europe,  the  havock  of  our  antagonifts  has  been  at 
^  kaft  not  inferior  to  our  own,  fo  that  this  auarier  of  the 
"  world  alone  has  lofi  by  our  quarrels^  three  tnillions  of  men  in 
"  thejlewer  of  life ;  whofe  defcendants  in  the  progrefs  of  do- 
^^  meftic  fociety,  would  have  fwelled  into  multitudes  beyond 
*'  calculation.  The  perfons  pojitively  dejiroyed  mufl^  in  the 
^  zoholiy  have  exceeded  twenty  millions^  or  tzvo-thoufand  afls  of 
"  homicide  per  annum.  Thefe  viftims  have  been  facriixced 
^^  to  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  balance  of  trade,  the  ho« 
*<  nour  of  the  Britifh  flag,  the  univerfal  fupremacy  of  parlia« 
^  ment,and  the  fecurity  of  the.  Proteftant  fucceffion. 

*<  U*  we  are  to  proceed  at  this  rate  for  another  century,  we 
"  may,  which  is  natural  to  mankind,  admire  ourfelves,  and 
"  our  atchievements,  but  every  other  nation  in  the  world  niuft 
^  have  a  right  to  wifh  that  an  earthquake  or  a  volcano  may 
•*  firft  bury  both  iflands  together  in  the  centre  of  the  globe  ; 
*•  that  a.fingle,  but  decifive  exertion  of  Almighty  vengeance 
'^  may  terminate  the  progrefs  and  the  remembrance  of  our 
**  crimes."     Pol.  Prog.  p.  3. 

Will  any  individual  believe  that  a  fyftem  fo  mad  and  fo  pro* 
^igate  can  tend  to  any  thing  lefs  than  die  difiblution  of  all 
thofe  governments  by  which  it  has  been  carried  on  ?  Why 
are  we  not  warned  by  fatal  experience  ?  Why  will  we  not  be 
taught  that  evils  fo  encfrmous  cannot  be  perpetuated  ?  diat 
if  we  continue  in  this  mad  career  it  requires  no  volcano  to 

de- 
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deftroy  us  i  no  thunders  to  blaft  the  depopulated  and  enfeebled 
country  :  its  own  phrenzy  muft  work  its  deftrudton.  Shall 
we,  then,  or  fhaU  we  not  conceive  it  our  duty  to  enquire  into 
the  means  of  checkin?  this  monftrous  tynnny^  this  horrid 
growth  of  war ;  which  has  fo  long  been  exerting  fuch  deftruc- 
tive  efFedls  ?  Shall  we  fuppofe  that  it  is  our  duty  tamely  and 
fupinely  to  (it  down,  without  attempting  by  every  poflible  ex- 
ertion to  apply  a  remedy  to  evils  fo  enormous  ? 

Alas  !  if  we  will  not  (hortly  apply  the  remedy,  the  remedy 
mil  apply  itfelf.  I  know  not  what  blindnefs,  I  know  not 
what  infatuation  has  feized  upon  the  men  in  power ;  but  either 
they  arc  dreaming,  or  the  reft  of  the  thinking  part  of  mankind 
are  loft  in  vifionary  phrenzy.  But  it  does  appear  to  me  that 
every  department  of  the*  ftate,  every  political  phenomenon 
gives  die  moft  dire£l  indication  of  the  diflblution  of  that  fyftem 
which  thefe  men  are  cndeavouriug  to  perpetuate.  This  fyf- 
tem of  ambition  and  war  mult  (all.  See  if  you  cannot  dif- 
cover  the  fymptoms  of  the  decay  of  that  falfe  ftrength,  thatde- 
lufive  appearance  of  power  and  grandeur,  which  has  fo  long 
dduded  this  country.  Can  you  lee  no  fymptoms  of  approach- 
ing weakneffes  ?  If  you  cannot,  you  certainly  have  not  ob«- 
ferved,  with  accurate  eye,  the  page  of  hiftory.  What  were 
the  fymptoms  of  the  fall  of  other  ftates  ?  Schemes  of  oppreffion 
and  depreifion  at  home ;  feliiflinefs,  avarice,  monopoly,  indi- 
vidual accumulation,  and  a  total  indifference  to  the  miferies 
and  calamities  of  mankind.  Have  not  thefe  been  die  fore- 
runnets  of  the  deftruAion  of  all  countries  ?  Did  not  Athens 
difplay  the  fame  phenomemm  ?  Were  not  corruption,  volup- 
tuoufnefs,  and  the  defire  of  rapacious  accumulation,  the  great 
evils  comjdained  of  by  the  philofophers,  and  orators  of  that 
country,  previous  to  the  defolation  under  which  it  fell,  never  po 
rife  again  ?  Was  not  Sparta  a  vidim  to  the  fame  corrupting 
vices  r  Did  not  <<  Rome,  a  giant  ftatue  fall,  puflied  from  its 
*•  bafe  by  artlefs  hands,**  from  the  fame  enervating  caufes  ? 
Can  we  not  fee  the  fame  fptrit  among  ourfelves  i  Can  we  not 
fee  tlut  idolatry  to  opulence  and  to  fplendor,  under  which  the 
virtues,  the  courage,  the  energies  of  the  people  are  daily  itnk- . 
ing  ?  And  fink  they  muft :  for  it  is  the  necelGiry  confequence 
of  our  prefent  fyflem.  Luxury  produces  its  difeafes  of  one 
defcriptioni  penury  has  its  difeafes  alfb  j  and  white  the  higher 
orders  of  fociety  are  enervated  with  the  former,  theiovrer  or- 
ders are  depreded  and  beaten  down  by  the  latter. 

Citizens,  if  we  are  wife,  we  ftall  endeavour  to  extricate 
t>ttrfelvesfrgm  the  calamitous  fituauon  in  which  we  are  placed. 

Kfl  By 
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Bv  a  timely  and  temperate  reform,  we  fliall  endeavour  gradu* 
ally  to  reftore  the  one  clafs  of  people  to  their  ilmplicity,  and  the 
other  to  their  wonted  comforts.  This  and  this  only  can  pre- 
ferve  us  1  this  only  can  unite  us  in  the  day  of  trial,  and  fave  us 
from  the  ruin  that  is  gathering  over  our  heads. 


The  blejfed  Effortsofthe  Syftem  o/" Colonization. 

.    From  the  fame. 

COLONIAL  aggrandifement,  inftead  of  an  advantage, 
is  a  curfe.  For  proof  of  this  I  will  refer  you  to  the  Budget 
of  the  MiniAer,  which  has  been  laid  before  the  people  (I  was 
going  to  fay  the  injulted  people)  during  the  prefent  feilion ; 
and  you  will  there  find,  among  the  extraordinary  expences 
that  are  charged  (and  very  extraotdinary  indeed  many  of  them 
are)  a  very  confiderable  (urn  of  money  ftanding  to  the  account 
of  your  colonies  and  foreign  fettlements,  for  the  fupport  and 
protection  of  which  you  are  taxed  at  home.  Nay,  Citizens, 
Canada  itfelf,  at  this  very  time,  is  maintained  at  the  enormous 
annual  charge  oi  fix  or  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year, 
to  be  paid  by  taxes  levied  upon  your  induftry ;  by  excife  laws, 
by  window  lights,  by  taxes  upon  malt,  by  taxes  upon  breadt 
by  wine  licences,  by  hair  powder  licences,  by  little  pittances 
pillaged  from  the  tea  cups  of  poor  old  women,  who  have  no 
comfort  in  the  world  befide. 

Six  or  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  accumulated  to  the 
burthens  which  vou  muft  neceflarily  and  inevitably  bear  !-— 
For  what  purpofe  ?  For  advantages  expe(3ed  from  this  diftant 
colony  ?  No  \  not  one  {hilling  of  advantage  was  ever  reaped, 
ever  will  be  reaped,  or  ever  was  expedted  to  be  reaped  tirom 
the  important  colony  of  Canada :  and  the  Minifter  knows  he 
is  paying  this  700,000/.  a  year  for  no  better  purpofe  than 
fhewing  that  this  magnificent  empire  is  extended  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  :  that  you  have  a  flave  fafiory  in  Africa, 
a  vaft  territory  in  Afia,  a  high  mountain  in  the  Straits,  a  bar- 
ren rock  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  wretched  colony  in 
America. 

Magnificent  Idea  I  How  can  Britons  repine  at  the  want  of 
bread  \  when  they  are  bleft  with  fucb  fiitid  advantages  !  But 

there 
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there  Is  a  better  piece  of  policy  ftill  behind.  Thefe  colomes 
promote  patronage,  andftrengthen  the  powerful  hand  of  mi-- 
nifterial  influence.  The  minifter  and  his  creatures  get  the 
power  of  appointing  all  forts  of  ofHcers,  from  the  high  and 
mighty  Governor,  who  reprefents  Royalty  in  miniature,  to 
the  little  Conftabic,  who  parades  the  ftreets,  and  who  will  alfo 
tell  you  that  he,  in  his  turn,  reprefents  the  fame  fublime  ch^ 
fader. 

Yes,  Citizens,  here  is  the  real  advantage.  The  Govern- 
ors of  your  Colonies  mud  be  dependant  upon  the  Minifter, 
the  inferior  officers  muft  be  dependant  upon  the  Governors, 
and  the  under&rappers  upon  them ;  and  thus  you  fee  che 
boafts  of  national  grandeur  and  glory  arc  nothing  but  fteps  to 
the  back  ftaircafe  of  patronage,  built,  it  is  true,  at  the  cxpence 
of  the  people,  but  fubfervient  only  to  the  purpofes  of  their 
rulers ;  who  are  enabled  by  this  ingenious  invention  to  climb 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  fwiniih  multitude,  and  laugh  at  tlieir 
gruntiiig  and  complaints. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCHES. 

Motives  of  a  King  and  his  Minifter $^  informer  Timcs^ 
for  making  War  for  the  purfofe  of  overturning  a 
Republic. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  remind  thofe  £ngli(h  Readers,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  refle6ling  upon  what  they  read,  that  when 
Charles  the  fecond,  and  his  CABAL — [Clifford^  Arlington^ 
Buckingham^  AJhlty^  Lauder  dak  )'^vftxQ  determined  to  over- 
throw the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  ellablifh  defpotic  power 
upon  their  ruins,  they  thought  it  neceflary,  as  a  preliminary 
meafure,  to  enter  into  a  grand  alliance  witbfeveral  continental 
defpotSy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  republic  of  Holland.  A 
%var  with  that  then  (and  nom  once  mure)  free  republic,  was 
accordingly  entered  upon,  under  a  variety  of  frivolous  and 
ridiculous  pretences,  (almoft  as  unimportant  to  the  people  of 
England  as  the  navigation  of  the  Scheld:)  with  a  view,  not 
only  to  counteraft  thofe  poifonous  principles^  which  the  good 
underftanding  between  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  people  was 

fup- 
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fuppored  to  difleminate  and  encourage,  but  alfo  to  furnlfh 
Charles  and  his  minifters  with  a  plaufible  reafon  for  encreaf- 
itig  the  military  eftablifhcnent,  which  they  believed,  when 
once  propecly  fet  on  foot,  under  what  pretence  foever,  might 
be  turned  to  any  ufe  they  thought  fit,  and  rendered  the  inftru* 
ment  of  enflaving  thofe  very  people  who  had  already  been  op- 
prefled  with  taxes  for  their  fupport. 

That  I  may  obviate  the  abulive  anfwers  of  Treafury  (crib- 
blcrs,  and  prove  that  this  reprefentation  is  not  the  mere  in- 
dention of  Jacobinifm,  I  (hall  prefent  the  reader  with  the  fol- 
lowing extrafts  from  Rapin. 

«  After  this  view  of  the  ftate  of  the  EngH(h  Cdurt,  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive,  that  thofe  who  had  moft  credit  and  'accefs 
to  the  King,  could  hardly  intend  the  benefit  of  the  king- 
dom. Every  one  of  his  moft  intimate  counfellors  would 
have  been  glad  to  fee  the  King  abfolute,  that  he  might  have  at 
his  command  the  whole  riches  of  England  to  lavijh  ttponthem.**'--* 
^^  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  King  thought  hinifelf  obliged 
to  proceed  circumfpcftly,  the  example  of  his  father  not  per- 
mitting him  to  engage  in  the  fame  courfe,  before  he  had  taken 
greater  precautions.  This  was  the  reaibn,  that  for  fome  years 
the  Court  projeQs  were  executed  gradually^  and  with  great  dif- 
fimulation,  notwithftanding  the  warm  temper  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  the  eagernefs  of  the  Papifts," — Rap.  HiJL  of  Eng. 
vol.  2,  p.  652. 

After  delineating  the  charaQers  of  the  Cabaly  Rapin  thus 
purfues  the  fubjeS.  **  If  to  thefe  five  members  of  the 
Cabal,  are  joined,  as  in  reafon  they  ought,  the  King 
suid  the  Duke  of  York,  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  feven 
were  for  ab(blute  and  arl^^trary  government;  and  that  with 
regard  to  religion  four  were  Papifts,  and  three  without  any 
reJigiony  or  at  leaft  they  confidered  it  only  as  an  engine  ^ 
ftate :" — the  ufual  opinion  of  minifters,  rulers  and  potentates, 
in  all  ages  and  countries  of  the  world  !  ^^  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult  to  know  the  tranfa£tions  of  the  cabal,  if  Father  Oleans'* 
(a  Roman  Catholic  hiftorian  and  advocate  for  defpotifm) 
<<  inftru£led  by  King  James  IL  had  not  told  us  that  a  war 
with  Holland  was  there  refolved,  in  order  to  furni(h  the  King 
with  a  pretence  to  keep  on  foot  both  land  and  fea  forces.  For 
it  is  manifeft,  that  fuch  a  defign  could  be  accompliihed  but  by 
force  at  fea.  The  pretence  for  this  war  was  to  be  taken  from 
the  difpute  abeut  the  Jiag^  icc/*  But  adds  Father  Orleans^ 
«<  The  true  reafon  tor  making  this  war  upon  Holland^  was 
'^  the  fccret  correfpondence  between  the  republicans  of  £ng- 

«  land 
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«  land  and  the  Dutch)  who  were  inceShntiy  exciting  tt&em  to 
<<  rebellion,  and  to  fliake  off  the  yoke  of  Monarchy,  being 
*'  ever  ready  to  fupport  thofe  that  ihould  attack  it,"  This, 
continues  Rapin,  <'  feems  to  contradid  what  the  fame  au- 
thor advances  a  few  lines  before,  namely,  that  the  true  ground 
of  this  war,  was  to  furnifh  theKing  with  a  frttena  for  ^cufing  am 
amvf^  It  muft  be  confidered,  however,  l&at  the  defign  of  the 
King  and  the  Cabal  concerned  two  points,  which  went  band 
in  hand,  and  formed  properly  but  one  defign ;  nahnely,  to  in- 
troduce an  arbitrary  government,  and  to  extirpate  the  Protef* 
tant  religion.  As  it  could  not  then  be  expeded,  that  the 
Engliih  would  tamely  give  up  their  religion  and  liberty  with-^ 
out  reiiftance,  it  was  natural  to  begin  witii  depriving  them  of 
the  only  affiftance  they  could  hope  for,  by  attacking  the  Dutch^ 
and  didibling  them  to  fiiccour  England,  ^hojt  ibeufore  zoAa 
art  calUdhy  Father  Orleans^  the  Republicam  of  England^  wers 
the  perfons^  zohoj  it  wasfuppofedj  wcuUdppo/e  the  King*s  defignsy 
as  well  Epifcopalians  and  Pr^flfyterians^  as  the  Republicans 
properly  Jo  called?*  Juft  as  the  advocates  of  minifterial  ufur^^ 
pation,  in  the  prefent  day,  confound  under  the  general  name 
of  yacobinesy  every  man  wfao  has  the  courage  and  virtue  to 
oppofe  die  ruinous  meafures  and  alarming  encroachments  of 
the  prevailing  &&ion  J 

To  this  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  Dutch 
R^puUicy  aware  of  tbe  deiigns  of  Charles  and  his  minifters^ 
endeavoured  to  avert  tie  calamities  of  war  by  negociation;  but 
which  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  intrigu£s  and  infolence  of 
the  Britifik  Cabinet.  They  were  determined  upon  war. 
Their  prcje(2s  at  home  were  not  to  be  carried  on  with* 
out  it!!! 


Tax  on  Hair  Powder.     From  the  LeQure  on 

the  Budget. 

THERE  is  one  tax  propofed  by  our  enlightened  Pre- 
miere  that  gives  me  great  pleafure.  I  mean  the  tax  upon  that 
luxury  with  which  people  choofe  to  furnifli  the  outfide  of 
their  upper  ftores  :  a  famion  which  originated,  we  are  told, 

with 
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with  two  dull  and  miferable  mountebanks,  at  a  public  fair  irr 
France ;  and  who  having  racked  their  ftupid  imaginations  in 
vain  to  excite  the  laughter  of  their  gaping  auditors,  at  laft 
frizzled  up  their  hair  in  a  phantafiic  manner,  and  plaiflered  it 
over  with  flour  and  greafe.  The  conceit  pleafed,  and  Fafliion, 
ever  fond  of  abfurdities,  carried  the  fooleries  of  a  brace  of  low 
bufFoons  into  the  court  of  a  great  monarch.  There  is  a  parti- 
cular reafon  why  I  approve  of  this  tax.  I  think  it  is  the  moft 
democratic  thing  that  has  been  tnought  of  for  a  long  time  ; 
fo  much  fo  that  it  almoft  leads  one  to  think  there  is  fome  truth 
in  the  afTertion,  that  the  meafures  of  the  prefent  minifter  are 
in  reality  intended  to  promote  that  fpirit  of  democracy  which 
he  pretends  to  be  fo  anxious  to  fupprefs.  At  any  rate  it  is 
one  of  thofe  taxes  which  I  think  every  real  friend  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  welfare  of  mankind  will  refledl  a  little  before  he 
pays :  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

Much  as  I  am  attached  to  that  manly  fimplicity  which  the 
worthies  of  the  ancient  world  difplayed;  fuperioras  I  think  the 
Roman  or  the  Grecian  head,  fuperior  as  I  think  the  fiihple 
habits  of  antiquity  to  the  phantaftical  abfurdities  of  modern 
drcfs,  fimplicity  is  not  the  only  obje6l  of  confideration.  What 
is  this  fuperfluous  ornament  ?  What  is  it  produced  from  ? 
Would  not  that  which  you  fuppofe  decorates,  but  which  I 
think  moft  ridiculoufly  di%uifes  you,  contribute  towards  the 
iupport  of  thofe  who  nnd  it  fo  difficult  to  procure  fubfiftence  at 
this  period  ?  Are  you  not  wafting,  at  any  rate,  in  unneceilary 
ornament,  that  which  might  feed  the  hungry  and  fuftain  the 
weary.  Suppofe,  for  example,  every  individual  wearing  this 
fuperfluous  ornament,  inflead  of  wearing  it,  were  to  diftribute 
its  real  value^  in  bread  to  the  hungry  poor,  and  put  the  fuper- 
fluous price  which  he  pays  for  the  fpoiling  of  this  flour  into 
his  pocket  $  let  me  afk  if  he  might  not  And  plenty  of  indigent 
individuals,  by  relieving  whom  he  could  purchafe  for  himfelf 
a  more  noble  fatisfa6Hon  than  this  paltry  fuperfluity  can 
afford? 

Then,  Citizens,  diere  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  it 
is  to  be  confidered.  Everyguinea  paid  for  this  tax  goes  to 
prolong  the  prefent  war.  The  lefs  productive  the  taxes,  the 
looner  you  muft  have  peace  5  for  if  the  fpeculations  with  re- 
fpeft  to  finance  fail,  the  finews  of  the  war  are  gone.  Well 
then  v/ill  you  pay  your  guineas  towards  the  abolition  of  free- 
dom in  France. — Do  not  be  frightened,  Citizens  !  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  promife  you  that  the  ghoft  of  French  Freedom 

ynil 
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will  never  haunt  your  pillows.  You  may  try  to  do  it  if  you 
will;  but,  if  I  have  any  portion  of  that  divine  infpiration  which 
Mr.  Brothers  poflefles  in  fuch  miraculous  abundance,  I  will 
venture  to  prophefy  that  {o  defirable  a  thing  as  the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  old  defpotifai  in  France  never  will  be  efFe£led, 
either  by  Engliih arms  or  Englilh  gold.  The  queftion,  there* 
fore,  is  not  whether  you  will  aboliih  the  freedom  of  France, 
but  whether  you  will  prolong  the  groans  and  fuiFcrings  of 
your  own  country.  If  you  believe  that  the  prolongation  of 
this  war  is  only  a  prolongation  of  the  calamities  of  Britain, 
then  I  think  it  is  fair  and  honeft  for  every  man,  by  every 
mean  that  has  no  connection  with  hoftility;  no  violence,  no 
turbulence,  to  throw  every  impediment  he  can  in  the  way  of 
the  profecution  of  the  war,  which  he  believes  to  be  unjuft, 
cruel,  and  deflnuftive. 

Well  then,  fuppofe  I  (hould  tell  you  a  way  by  which  you 
may  difpofe  of  your  guinea  better,  and  be  four  or  five  guineas 
a  year  richer,  in  confequence  of  this  tax.     The  generality  of 
thofe  who  have  their  hair  dreiTed  pay,  1  believe,  about  five  or 
fix  guineas  a  year  for  drei&ng  it :  I  am  putting  the  ariftocrats 
out  of  the  queftion,  who  pay  half  a  guinea  a  time.     I  fay  no- 
thing to  them ;  becaufe  I  know  they  will  not  pay  attention  to 
my  argument.— —Weil   then,  Citizens,   there  are   at  this 
time  languifhing    in    cells    and    dungeons,  upon   charges 
of  Hi^  Treafon  (and  ilich  charges  of  High  Treafon !)  Ci- 
tizen John  Martin;  for  he  is  ftill  in  confinement,  without 
any  proviiion  whatever,  whei-e  he  has  not  even  an  apart- 
ment allowed  him,  nor  coals  to  keep  him  warm,  but  what  he 
procures  by  that  charity,  which  the  tears  of  his  wife  may  ob- 
tain from  the  cafual  humanity  of  ftrangers.     There  is  alfo 
poor  Sml^.     I  pretend  not  to  prejudge  whether  he  is  guilty 
or  innocent.    I  tell  you  only  the  h&,     I  have  my  opinion, 
and  always  had  from  the  firft — ^but  Citizens,  theie  is  this 
man  alfo  lying  in  an  unwholefome  dungeon  in  Newgate,  where 
he  is,  I  bielieve,  at  this  time  expiring  of  the  difeafe  he  has 
there  contracted,  and  he  has  a  numerous  family  without  any 
means  of  fupport  ;-*his  own  fupport  is  taken  from  him  in 
confequence  of  his  confinement ;  and  the  fale  of  a  few  little 

fennv  and  halfpenny  pamphlets  in  a  little  ihbp,  the  corner  of 
brdmouth-ftreet,  is  the  only  refource  of  his  wife  and  family. 
He  has  twice  applied  to  men,  too  great  for  me  to  name,  for 
medical  afliftance  in  his  difeafe;  and  has  procured  no  anfwer. 
>~[He  has  iinee  been  removed  to  an  apartment  lefs  miferable, 
and  had  medical  advice.  1 
No.  IV,  L  There 
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There  is  a  Citieen  Le  Maitre,  (whofc  fpirited  and  fenfifele 
examination  appeared,  fome  months  ago,  in  the  Morning  Poll ) 
locked  up  in  a  place  by  fome  called  the  Baftille :  and  as  baf- 
tille  means  nothing  but  a  place  of  folitary  confinement,  I  fliall 
not  quarrel  with  the  name.-— There  is  alfo  a  Citizen  Higgins, 
in  confinement  upon  the  fame  fort  of  charge.  And  there  are 
other  patriots  in  confinement  under  charges  of  fedition : 
though  neither  the  lawyers  themfelves,  nor  the  devil,  their 
great  coadjutor,  could  ever  tell  what  fedition  meant.  There 
they  lie  languifhing  withom  the  necefl'aries  of  life. 

Now  fuppofe  every  patriotic  individual  who  intended  to 
pay  a  guinea  for  dreiling  his  hair  was  to  leave  ofF  that  faper^ 
fluity  and  pay  that  guinea  in  fome  generous  fubfcription,  not 
for  their  relief;  that  would  be  fomething  like  High  Treaibn 
perhaps  ;  but  for  the  relief  of  their  wives  and  families.  You 
will  then  have  done  an  aft  of  benevolence  which,  I  believe, 
your  hearts  would  refle£l  upon  with  pleafure,  and  be  four  or 
five  guineas  a  year  in  pocket  into  the  bargain* 


The  following  Speeches  in  the  Debate  upon  the  Powder 
Tax,  contain  information  of  fo  important  a  nature,  that 
every  individual  appears  to  be  called  upon  to  dilTeminate 
them  as  widely  as  poffible  :  Unlcfs,  indeed,  we  admit 
the  doftrine  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the 
people  ought  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  their  own  fitua* 
tion. 

As  the  Speeches  are  copied  from  that  violent  Minifterlal 
Paper  (The  Times)  there  can  be  no  room  to  fuQ)eft  ex- 
aggeration in  the  flatement. 

Mr,  Dent  faid,  that  inflead  of  exempting  the  army  from 
the  Powder  Tax,  he  had  hoped  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
would  have  prohibited  them  the  ufe  of  powder,  or  rather 
flour;  for  as  powder  was  I5d.  per  pound  and  flour  but  3d. 
they  would  confequently  ufe  flour. 

The  army  of  Great  Britain  at  this  time  was  150,000  men, 
and  allowing  a  pound  a  week  each  man,  made  22,800,000 
pounds  annually.  The  confumption  of  the  beft  wheat,  alfo, 
in  {larch,  from  which  powder  is  made,  amounted  to  17,500 
quarters'^  if  his  information  was  correct.  A  great  quantity 
was  confumed  in  the  heads  of  fervants ;  as  he  believed  xnovt 
of  their  powder  came  from  the  drudger  boxes  in  their  maf- 
ter*s  kitchens.  At  this  time  the  country  was  not  abundant  in 
wheat;  the  crops  had  failed;  and  die  profped  of  the  next 

harveft 
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harveft  was  not  very  cheering.  From  the  late  rains  and  bad 
weather,  much  mifchief  was  to  be  apprehended,  and  at  the 
fame  time  we  could  not  gain  any  flores  from  Poland;  which 
heretofore  had  been  ufed  to  fupply  us  with  wheat.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  French  were  our  competitors  in  other 
markets,  and  confequently  leiTened  the  import  into  this 
country. 

He  had  alfo  been  informed  (probably  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  knew  it  alfo))  that  there  was  not  fufficicnt  corn  in 
this  country  to  laft  beyond  July,  at  which  time  60,000  quar- 
ters were  expi£ied  from  Canada.  The  fituation  of  the  poor 
wa:s  at  this  time  to  be  deplored;  they  paid  nine*pence  for  a 
quartern  loaf,  which  a  (hort  time  back  coft  only  fix-pence; 
and  this,  perhaps,  from  wages  of  a  {hilling  per  day.  Meat 
they  never  could  get  at  its  prefent  price,  and  even  fcarccly  a 
fuf&ciency  of  bread  alone.  With  all  thcfe  circumftances 
under  his  eyes,  he  had  hoped  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
would  have  prohibited  the  ufe  of  flour  in  the  drefs  of  the 
army  for  at  leaft  a  year. 

Mr,  Pitt  obje<9:ed  to  the  irregularity  of  this  converfation. 
He  thought  it  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  and  would  tend  to 
excite  commotions,  if  thofe  ftatements  were  to  be  dKTemi- 
nated.  He  denied  any  knowledge  of  fuch  a  fc^rcity  of  corn 
prevailing. 

The  following  little  article,  copied  from  the  TelegrSiph,  as 
the  calculations  are  more  particular,  will  place  the  propriety 
of  wearing  Hair  Powder  in  a  ftill  clearer  point  of  view: 
and  as  the  fads  are  unqueftionable,  it  is  hoped  that  no 
friend  to  the  opprefTed  and  indigent  orders  of^  fociety  will 
longer  difguiie  himfelf  with  that  ridiculous  ornament 

"  The  military  force  of  Great  Britain,  including  foot, 
horle,  militias,  fencibles,  &c«  in  England^  'Scotland,  Ireland^ 
and  elfewhere,  amounts  to  about  250,000  men,  each  of  whom 
is  fuppofed  to  wafte  upon  his  head  a  pound  of  flour  per  week : 
950,ooolbs.  a  week  tnake  no  lefs  than  6,500  tons  weight  a 
Y&iir*-^  quantity  of  flour  fufficient  to  make  three  miBions^^fiftj'* 
nine  thoujandy  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  quartern  loaves^  and 
to  fupply  50,000  people  with  bread  for  twelve  months. 

^  This  calcidation  proves  what  a  good,efl^e&  the  total  abo- 
lition of  the  ufe  of  Hair  Powder  might  have  upon  the  price 
of  bread;  but  when  you  add  to  the  above  a  calculation  of  the 
flour  which  will  be  uied  by  perfons  privileged  under  the  new 
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tax,  whofe  numbers  cannot  be  fewer  than  500,000,  it  will 
then  be  found,  that  there  are  75o,ooo1bs«  of  flour  ufed  per 
week  for  the  hair,  which  would  make  in  a  year  19,500  tons^ 
or  nine  millions^  four  hundred  and  eighteen  ihoujand  andfifty^' 
nine  quartern  loaves ;  a  quantity  of  bread  fumcient  for  the 
ufe  of  oTie  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. 

"  From  the  above  ftatement  we  are  authorifed  to  fay,  that 
It  would  be  more  for  the  honour  of  our  legiflature,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  nation,  to  prohibit  the  ufe  of  flour,  or  powder 
for  the  hair,  altogether,  than  to  lav  a  partial  tax  upon  thofe 
who  ufe  it,  for  the  purpofe  of  prolonging  a  war  which  has 
been  too  long  continued,  and  the  efFefts  of  which  the  people 
of  this  country  fo  feverely  feel." 

Who  after  jeadmg  thefe  fafls,  can  do  otherwife  than  admire 
that  honeft  and  refpcftablc  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, John  Afartin,  who  with  every  grain  of  powder  combed 
out  of  his  head,  flood  up,  and  after  vindicating  the  dignified 
fimplicity  of  the  human  form,  in  oppofition  to  the  ridiculous 
foppery  of  fafliion,  declared,  that  **  though  as  a  meafure  in- 
«*  tended  to  fupport  the  war  he  reprobated  the  tax;  yet  as  a 
"  means  of  preventing  the  unneceffary  confumption  of  flour, 
^  at  a  time  of  fuch  alarming  fcarcity,  it  had  his  hearty  con- 
•*  currence  and  fupport." 


There  is  another  circumftance  relative  to  this  interefKng 
fubje£t,  which  deferves  fome  enquiry.  It  is  reported,  upoa 
pretty  good  authority,  that  an  American  merchant  waited 
upon  a  certain  great  Oeconomi/l  and  Calculator^  and  informed 
him  that  he  could  fupplv  him  with  a  large  quantity  of  corn 
at  a  given  price.  But  he  was  anfwered  with  great  hauteur^ 
that  no  corn  was  wanted  in  the  country;  that  rumours  of 
fcarcity  had  been  artfully  fpread  abroad  for  the  purpofe  of 
enabling  merchants  to  be  extravagant  in  their  demands ;  but 
that  the  country  was  in  reality  very  well  fupplied. 

This,  however,  was  nothing  more  than  one  of  thofe  com- 
mercial tricks,  very  common  between  traders,  when  they 
wifh  to  beat  one  another  down  in  their  prices,  and  whicn 
the  Calculator  had  learned  from  having  been  for  die  laft 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  chief  managing  clerk  in  4  very  great 
counting^houfe ;  fcr  (hortly  after  he  fent  a  meflage  to  the 

merchant) 
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Hierchant,  that  he  fhould  be  glad  to  have  the  corn  oq  the  terou^ 
propofed.    But 

•«  If  you  will  not  when  you  may, 

**  When  you  would  you  muft  have  nay." 

The  corn  was  already  difpofed  of  to  the  agent  of  a  ^rcign 
country ;  and  in  all  probability  may  ultimately  find  its  way 
into  the  ports  of  France. 

No  perfon  furcly  will  blame  an  agent  for  making  as  good 
a  bargain  as  he  can  for  his  employers  ;  but  while  millions 
upon  millions  are  lavifhing  away— while  fo  large  a  portion 
of  the  public  revenue  is  fwal lowed  up  by  placemen  and  pen* 
fiooers — and  when  the  wicked  and  ridiculous  projedl  of  ftarv- 
ing  the^  people  of  France,  has  broudit  our  own  nation  to  the 
verybrinkof  famine,  ought  the  fubfilience  of  millions  of  people 
to  be  thus  coquetted  with,  that  a  felf-opiniated  arithmetician 
—an  official  adept  in  the  rule  of  three — ^may  have  a  chance 
of  boafting  that  he  can  outwit  the  Jews  of  'Change  Allej 
at  a  bargain ! 


Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Mejfengcr^  (3c.  on 
the  Seizure  of  J.  ThtlwalVs  papers  ;  with  his 
Examination  before  the  PRIVY  COUN- 
CIL; Treatment  at  the  Mejfengers^  (3c. 

EARLY  in  the  morning  of  Monday  the  12th  of  May  laft 
Citizen  Hardy  was  apprehended  and  his  papers  fcized  by 
warrant  from  the  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  It  is  unncceflary  to  dwell  upon  the  circum-' 
Itances  of  his  arreft,  they  having  been  already  publiihed  and 
difleminated  At  the  fame  time  Daniel  Adams,  Secretary  of 
the  Conftitutional  Society,  was  alfo  taken  into  cuflody,  toge- 
ther with  his  papers,  upon  the  fame  authority. 

Thefe  circumftances,  of  which  I  was  informed  three  or  four 
hours  after  they  had  taken  place,  did  not  very  muth  furprife 
me ;  as  I  had  received  very  pofitive  information  on  the  Friday 
preceeding  that  eight  warrants  for  High  Treafon  were  made 
out,  and  that  the  names  of  Hardy,  Richter,  Lovett^  and  my- 
felf,  were  among  thofe  again fl  whom  they  were  direAed. 
After  fuch  a  connrmation  of  the  truth  of  my  intelligence,  it 
was  not  eafy  to  doubt  of  itscorrednels^  and  I  was  feriouflv 

advifea 
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sdvifed  to  deftroy  my  papers  at  leaft,  if  not  to  conceal  my* 
felf.  I  had,  however,  fome  little  knowledge  of  ihe  Law  of 
Treafon ;  and  I  was  clear  in  my  mind  upon  two  points, — 
Firfty  That  I  liad  never  been  engaged  in  ajiy  tranfa£^)on  that 
came  within  the  pale  of  that  offence ;  and  Secondly^  That 
prerogative,  in  England,  was  admitted  not  to  extend 
to  the  feizure  of  papers  upon  any  charge  of  a  lefs  ferious  na- 
ture. I  took,  therefore,  the  proper  means  for  fummoning 
an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  London  Cor- 
refpondine  Society  for  the  enfuing  evening ;  and  then,  with- 
out troubling  my  head  about  my  papers,  fpent  the  day,  with 
my  family,  at  home,  and  went  in  the  evening  to  the  play. 

On  the  day  following  I  fpent  the  morning  as  ufual  in  ftudy, 
dined  with  a  party  of  friends,  with  whom  I  was  previoufly  en- 
gaged \  and  returned  home  time  enough  to  meet  the  Com* 
mittee,  at  which  the  attendance  was  unufually  thronged.  To 
this  meeting  I  read,  and  expounded,  to  the  beil  of  my  ability, 
the  Law  of  Treafon,  as  laid  down  in  Blackftone's  Commen- 
taries ;  and  compared  this  with  the  condufl  and  cafe  (fo  far 
as  we  could  be  acquainted  with  it)  of  Citizen  Hardy*  After 
which  fome  refolutions  were  moved  by  me,  and  after  fome  lit* 
tie  debate  between  Richter,  Baxter,  and  myfelf,  were  unani- 
moufly  adopted.-— Thefe  Refolutions  were  in  fubftance  as 
follows  :— 

id.  That  it  appears  to  this  Committee,  that  no  peribn  can 
be  legally  apprehended,  and  bis  papers  feized,  in  this  country, 
but  upon  a  SPECIFIC  charge  of  High  Treafon. 

2d.  That  as  far  as  this  Committee  is  acquainted  with  the 
conduct  and  deportment  of  Citizen  Hardy,  there  does  not 
appear  the  flighteft  foundation  for  charging  him  with  that 
crime. 

3d.  That  as  far  as  the  condufl  of  Citizen  Hardy  (hall  be 
found  to  be,  as  this  Committee  believes  it  entirely  to  have  been, 
legal  and  conftitutional,  we  will  fupport  him  to  the  utmoft 
ofourabilit}^ 

4th.  That  this  Committee  proceed  in  the  moft  folcmn  man* 
ner  to  fuch  of  the  divifions  of  the  London  Corrcfponding  So* 
ciety  as  are  now  fitting  to  communicate  to  them  the  preceed- 
ing  refolutions,  and  conjure  them  not  to  be  difcouraged  or 
alarmed  by  the  violent  proceedings  of  government,  but  to 
purfue,  with  unabated  ardour,  £e  obje£i:  of  their  inftitu- 
tion* 

In  purfuance  of  this  laft  refolution  we  rofe  in  a  body,  at  a 
little  after  eleven  o'clock,  to  vifit  fuch  of  die  divifions  as  were 

then 
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then  fitting  expeding  the  refult  of  our  deliberations.  The 
members  of  the  Committee,  &c«  went  out  before  me;  mbilt 
I  looked  into  the  parlour  to  infonn  my  family  where  I  was 
going.  I  wsts  then  following  to  Join  my  comrades ;  but  be* 
mre  I  got  out  of  the  buildings,  I  was  met  near  the  door  by 
IValJh^  an  itinerant  fpy^  and  hve  or  fix  other  perfonsy  feveral 
of  whom  were  wrapped  up  in  great  coat%  &c. 

Wa.   Mr.  Thelwall,  I  believe,. [^n»;  hU  band.} 

5"A.  The  fame. 

Upon  which  the  reft  (amcHig  whom  were  Tims  and  Schan 
the  Meffengers,  Kingy  Secretary  to  Dundas^  and  Carpmiai^ 
one  of  the  Bow-Street  Runners)  came  up. 

Tims.  Then,  Sir,  you  are  taj  ^\ion&[  {Taping wu  9n  the 
JfuiJder.] 

Tk*  Very  well,  Sir,  You  will  permit  me,  I  fuppofe,  to  go 
home  and  tell  my  wife  and  family  where  I  aoi  going:  and  at 
the  fame  time  let  me  fee  your  Warrant. 

Tims.  O  yes  ;  you  may  go  home,  Sir. 

'We  accordingly  turned  back,  Harry  Eaton  let  us  in,  and 
Burkf^  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee,  and  now  Se» 
cretary  to  the  Society,  entered  with  us^  aad  was  a  very  dili-> 

tent  obferver  of  all  that  pafled.  It  was,  however,  with  fome 
ifficulty  that  I  could  get  permifHon  to  enter  the  parlour,  where 
Airs.  7.  my  mother,  and  a  friend,  were  iltting.  Having  got 
in,  I  again  demanded  fight  of  the  Warrant,  which,  after  much 
ihuffling  and  delay,  was  brought  by  Schaw*  Tims  put  it  into 
my  hand ;  and  I  read  it  aloud,  obferving,  that  I  never  had  the 
pkafure  of  feeing  one  of  thofe  pretty  things  before.  It  pur.^ 
ported  to  authorize  the  MeiTengers,  taking  with  them  a  Con- 
liable,  &c.  to  apprehend  Mr.  Thelwall,  of  Beaufort 

Buildings,  for  trenjhnabk  praSflaSy  &c. 

7J.  Mr.  blank  Thelwall ! — How  do  I  know  this  is  meant 
for  me.  There  is  another  Mr,  ThelwalL  The  warrant  ought 
to  fpecify  the  name. 

[/  might  alfo  have  obje^ei  to  the  competency  of  the  charge ;  the 
taw  being  explicit  that  the  fpectfic  Treajon  muft  be  charged  in 
the  warrant* 

Tims.  You  are  Mr.  Thelwall  of  Beaufort  Buildings,  I 
fuppofe.— There  is  no  other  Mr.  Thelwall  of  Beaufort 
Buildings,  is  there? — ^Now,  Sir,  give  me  your  Keys j. for  I 
muft  have  all  your  papers : 

T.    I  have  no  keys— [wA/VA  was  true.] 

Tims.    Then,  Sir,  I  muft  break  open  your  drawers. 
.  T.    You  muft  execute  your  warrant.     But  take  care  you 

do 
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io  not  exceed  it;  nor  do  any  wanton  injury  to  my  ftimitcirfe 
I  tell  ybu  truly  /have  no  keys — ^I  make  ufeof  none. 

They  then  rummaged  all  ray  pockets — 27;/iitook  my  pock- 
et-book; and  G!7r^OT^^/took  my  penknife.  About  the  indig- 
nity of  this  pcrlonal  fearch  1  rcmonftrated;  but  in  vain. 
Upon  my  perlbn  noting  was  found  but  a  few  memorandums 
of  a  private  nature,  which  Tiim  put  in  his  pocket.  He  then 
began  to  rummage  the  drawers  in  the  parlour,  where  he 
found  two  or  three  printed  leftures,  fomelefture  tickets,  and 
feme  impreffions  of  the  portrait  of  Margarot,  which  he  put 
into  his  pocket.  They  were  then,  (fome  of  them)  going  to 
other  parts  of  the  houie. 

T.  Wherever  you  go,  I  infift  that  I  mfay  go  with  you,  to 
fee  what  ..you  take ;  and  diat  you  do  not  exceed  your  War- 
sant. 

With  this  thq[  at  firft  made  a  (hew  of  compliance,  taking 
me  all  over  the  Tront  houfe;  where  nothing  was  found ;  there 
being,  in  reality,  nothing  to  find.  As  they  went  up  to  the 
back  houfe  there  was  a  great  knocking ;  they  refuting  to  per- 
mit the  door  to  be  opened.  We  fuppofed,  as  was  the  cafe^ 
that  it  was  the  wife  of  the  friend  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
houft  with  my  family  ;  and  I  defired  that  (he  might  be  in- 
formed from  the  window  the  reafon  why  (he  could  not  be  let 
in.  Tims,  upon  this,  immediately  infilled  that  a  coach  fhouU 
be  called,  and  that  I  (hould  be  carried  away.-— A  coach  was 
called  accordingly,  and  Tims,  Carpmeal  and  Walffi  took  me 
off:  Tims  having  firft  informed  my  wife  that  flie  and  the 
child  might  come  and  fee  me,  but  not  a  foul  befides. 

H.  Eaton.  Shall  I  let  Citizen  Bonney  know  where  you 
arc? 

T.    Certainly. 

The  word  Citizen  put  the  Meflenger  in  a  rage ;  and  I  was 
htjxried  into  the  coach.  The  window  was  down,  and  Baxter 
and  two  or  three  more  came  up  to  the  fide  of  the  coach. 

Baxter.  God^blefs  you,  my  dear  fellow,  [putting  up  his 
hand,}  '      ■ 

T.     And  you,  my  good  fellow.     \Jhaking  handsel  Do  not 
be  intimidated,  for  I  allure  you  I  am  not. 
Baxter.    Where  are  you  going  ? 

T.  To  Tims,  the  MeiTenger's  in  Crown-ILreet,  Wcft- 
minfter. 

By  this  time  the  meflenger,  &c.  had  got  into  the  coach; 
and  with  great  ill  humour  and  alarm,  pulled  up  the  win- 
dows, aad  ordered  the  coachmau  to  drive  off.    11ms  talked 

about 
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about  political  occurrences  ;  and  I  requefted  him  to  drop  the 
fubjefti  faying,  that  fituated  as  we  were,  it  was  improper; 
that  we  might  find  plenty  of  topics  to  amufe  ourfelves 
with  i  and  fpend  our  time  pleafantly  together ;  but  politics  I 
muft  beg  leave  to  decline.  To  the  propriety  of  this  he  readily 
aflented. — ^I  forget  whether  this  was  in  the  coach,  or  at  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office. 

Five  ox  fix  people  (pofitively  not  more)  running  after  the 
coach,  the  imeflfenger  pretended  to  be  afraid  to  go  home  \  fo 
they  took  me  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  in  Downing- 
ftreet,  ivhere  I  was  detained  a  couple  of  hours  at  leafl:,  and 
given  to  underftand  that  I  fhould  {|ay  all  night.  During  this 
time,  a  tall  thinifh  man,  a  little  pock-fretten,  I  think,  and  ra- 
ther fallow  in  his  complexion,  who  was  treated  by*ill  prefent 
with  great  fubmiffion,  and  who  I  fince  underftand  to  have 
been  a  very  great  man  in  the  diplonutic  world,  came  into 
the  back  office  where  I  was. 

Lori .     What  he  is  here,  is  he  ? 

Tims*  This  is  Mr.  Thelwali,  Sir,  I  was  obliged  to  bring 
him  here,  for  there  were  fo  many  people  running  after  hi.n 
that  I  did  not  dare  to  carry  him  to  my  own  houfe. 

Lord .     Aye,  aye,  this  is  a  proper  place  for  men  who 

have  a  parcel  of  people  at  their  heels. 

2".  \turninground  and  looking  up  at  him^  without  uncovering^, 
PrTiVj  air,  what  is  your  name — may  I  afk  ? 

Lard  — .     My  name  is  a  matter  of  no  confequence. 

T.  Certainly !  Only  I  wifh  to  know  who  I  am  indebted  to 
for  this  very  obliging  remark. 

Lord  • .     1  only  mean  to  fay,  that  men  who  have  a 

heap  of  people  running  after  them  are  beft  in  a  place  of  fecu- 
rity. 

T..    It  is  a  crime,  then,  to  be  popular. 

His  Lordihip  ftalked  away :  and  I  turned  on  my  heel,  re- 
peating 

*'  The  man  refolved  and  firmly  juft 

*«  Adheres  unlhaken  to  his  truft. 

**  Tho*  florms  and  tempefts  round  him  roll, 

**  Unmov'dwill  ftand  hisdauntlefs  foul, 

*<  Nor  would  the  wreck  his  mind  appall, 

<'  Should  the  whole  world  to  I'wift  dedru^ion  fall.** 

One  ef  the  Attendants.  Aye,  aye,  that  may  be  /aid  in  a 
great  many  different  cafes, 

T.  True:  and  happy  is  he  who  can  apply  it  juftly. 
Pray  who  was  that  gentleman  ? 

No.  IV.  M  Tims; 
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7ims.  We  cannot  anfwer  that  qucftion.  That  Is  a  per&m 
of  very  great  confequence. 

jT,    So  I  perceive. 

It  was  now  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock.  I  had  made 
no  fupper,  and  began  to  be  very  hungry. 

T.  Pray  am  I  to  be  kept  here  all  night  without  any  Tap- 
per ? — ^If  I  had  the  Secretary  of  State  in  my  cuftody,  I  would 
give  him  fomething  to  eat,  at  leaft. 

Apologies  were  made  for  the  delay;  and,  after  waiting 
about  an  hour  longer,  a  proper  guard  having  been  provided^ 
to  allay  the  fears  of  die  meffcnger,  (who  feemed  very  uneafy 
at  having  fuch  a  wild  beaft  as  a  Jacobine  to  take  care  of  )  I 
was,  at  laft  conduced  down  ftone  ftaircafes,  and  along  endlefs 
paiTages  into  Crown-ftreet,  and  immediately  to  the  place  of 
my  temporary  deftination. 

Some  of  tne  perfons  prefent  feem  to  have  been  very  expe- 
ditious in  giving  an  imperfefil  account  of  the  converfation 
with  the  "  perfon  of  very  great  confcquence  ;'*  for  the  next 
day  it  was  reported  in  one  of  the  papers,  that,  bein^  taken 
before  the  Sfcretaryof  State,  I  treated  him  en  Cavalier^  and 
kept  my  hat  on,  as  denying  his  authority. 

Sect.  II.  Narrative  of  the Procedings  of  the  Mejfen- 
gtr  and  his  Attendants^  relative  to  the  Seizure  of 
Papers^  £?c. 

Tims,  having  thus,  infpite  of  my  remonftrance,  taken  me 
away  before  my  papers  were  feized,  the  houfe  was  left  to  the 
dominion  of  Schaw^  the  other  meflfenger.  King,  private  fecre- 
tary  to  Dundas,  and  fome  Bow-ftreet  Runners,  their  coad- 
jutors. Here  they  remained  till  four  or  five  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  Nor  was  ever  a  more  indifcrimnate  pillage  com- 
mitted under  colour  of  legal  authority  (if  legal  it  could  be 
called)  than  that  to  which  my  houfe  was  fubjeSed. 

They  did  not,  indeed,  abfolutely  take  the  furniture  of  my 
rooms :  the  cumbrous,  old  fafliioned  lumber  which  fatisfies 
tfaefi^ft^j,becaufe  itadmiAifters  to  the  neceffary accommodation 
of  a  Democrat  J  would  hardly  have  rewarded  them  for  the 
trouble  of  procuring  waggons  to  carry  it  away:  but  every 
snanufcript  was  feized,  upon  whatever  fiibje£t-— Poems,  No* 
vds,  Dramas,  Literary  and  Philofopbkal  Diflertations,  all 
the  unpubliihed  labours  of  ten  years'  application-^Succefsfiil 
or  abortive  it  matters  not— they  were  the  fruits— The  creati- 
oat  of  my  own  induftry)   aiid  therefore  were  more  ab- 

iblutely 
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(blutely  mj  properly  than  the  eftate  of  the  landed  gentleman 
or  the  ftock  in  trade  of  the  manufa<Slurer.  Whether  they  are 
worth  fix^pfnc€y  or  Jix  thoufand  pounds  is  of  no  importance. 
If  fuch  plunder  is  to  be  countenanced  by  the  mandates  of  a 
Secretary  of  State,  what  intelleifl  will  be  a8ive  ?  what  pro- 

Jerty  can  be  fecure  ?  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  mem- 
ers  of  any  government  can  have  the  aflurance  to  talk  about 
the  prote^ion  of  property,  and  yet  refufe  to  reftore  the 
plunder  thus  impudently  feized  by  their  own  officers,  and 
under  die  colour  of  their  authority. 

But  they  did  not  ftop  at  manufcripts.  Some  hundred  co- 
pies of  my  publications  were  alfo  feized— fome  of  which 
were  on  fubjedls  the  moft  diftant  from  politics :  and  from  no 
one  of  which  did  they  think  fit  to  quote  a  fingle  pafiage  in 
crimination  of  me.  And  thus,  at  a  time  when  my  family 
could  receive  no  fupport  whatever  from  my  exertions,  were 
they  deprived  of  the  only  refource  that  could  any  way  fupply 
the  deficiency—the  fale  of  my  former  labours. 

But  if  the  indifcriminate  plunder  of  manufcripts  and  pub- 
lications appear  a  wanton  ftretch  of  authority^  what  ihall  we 
iay  to  their  feizing  upon  a  confiderable  part  of  my  library. 

As  even  the  catalogue  of  my  books  has  been  ftolen  by  tliefe 
executioners  of  the  mandates  of  the  Privy  Council,  it  is  im^ 

Kffible  for  me  to  ftate  the  whole  of  my  lofs:  but  among  thp 
oks  of  codiderable  value  which  I  have  thus  loft,  are  God- 
win's Political  Juflice,  and  Darwin's  elegant  Poem  the  Bo^ 
tanic  Garden.  Two  books,  to  replace  which  alone,  the  r^- 
der  will  recollect,  will  coft  me  near  four  pounds. 

To  this  catalogue  of  robberies  I  mufl  add  a  very  large  coU 
Union  of  Copper-plates'~^<onfiR\ng  of  three  volumes  of  book 
prints-— portraits,  hiftorical  pictures,  andlandfcapes^  together 
with  feveral  loofe  prints  of  different  value,  and  a  fine  proof 
impreffion  of  SAarpe*s  folio  portrait  of  Thomas  Paine* 

Thefe  effeds  were  taken  away  in  three  or  four  coaches; 
and  that  they  might  preferve  them  entire  for  their  new  pro- 
prietorS'i  they  made  free  alfo  with  a  trunk,  and  feveral  green 
cloths  that  covered  my  tables,  to  pack  them  up  in* 

The  pi^res  were  in  the  ftudy  in  my  back  houfe,  all 
but  fome  portraits  of  Margarot,  which  were  in  my  front  par- 
lour*. I  had  reaibn  to  know  where  the  others  were  -,  for  I  had, 
on  the  very  day  of  my  arreil,  bought  fome  new  plates  and 
added  them  to  the  colleQion.  The  print  of  Thomas  Paim 
was  between  the  leaves  of  Johnfon's  folio  Dictionary ;  where 
jdfo  Mr.  Scbawi  or  his  coadjutors,  muft  have  found  the  un- 

M  2  fcnt, 
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fent,  unfinilhed  letter  to  Allum  of  America,  which  37/wj, 
who  was  not  prefent  when  it  w^s  found,  fwore  upon  my  trial 
that  A^  found  in  tl^^^cketof  Richier. 

Sect.    IIL     Examination    before  the  Privy 

Council,  &fc. 

The  next  day  I  was  brought  before  the  Pivy  Council ;  and 
while  I  was  waiting  in  the  anti-chamber,  I  faw  Tims  take 
a  parcel  of  loofc  papers  out  of  his  pocket,  from  which  he  fe- 
le£ted  my  pocket  book,  and  a  few  other  articles,  with  which 
he  went  mto  one  of  the  adjoining  offices,  and  ihortly  returned 
with  them  tied  up  with  a  piece  of  tape  or  ftring,  I  forget 
which }  and  with  a  pen  in  his  mouth.«— In  the  courfe  of  this 
narrative  I  (hall  relate  fome  other  ctrcumftances  of  the  care- 
ful and  orderly  condu£l  of  this  being,  upon  whofe  oath  it  was 
thought  fit  that  the  lives  of  Britons  ihould  depend. 

When  I  firft  went  into  the  Privy  Council  it  appeal s,  that 
my  conductor  had  not  been  cautious  enough  in  waiting  for  his 
£ue.  The  adors,  indeed,  were  all  afTembled,  but  the  machinery 
was  not  ready ;  and,  after  much  buftle  and  confufion,  I  was 
ordered  to  withdraw  awhile.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
I  was  called  in  again,  and  beheld  the  whole  Dramatis  Perfb- 
nae  intrenched  chm  deep  in  Le£hires  and  manufcripts,  fome 
mine  and  fome  not ;  al]  fcattered  about  in  the  utmofi  confu- 
fion. 

The  Chancellor  was  fitting  at  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
Dundas  near  the  door ;  and  Pitt  yrzsjianding  at  the  far  fide 
of  the  table,  behind  the  perfons  who  were  feated  there. 

As  there  was  more  flage  efFe£t  than  dialogue  in  this  fcene, 
I  fhall  endeavour  to  preferve  the  fpirit  of  it,  by  marking  in 
italics  the  paffions  and  gefliculations  of  the  a£^ors. 

Attorney  General  \Piand\,  Mr.  Thelwall,  what  is  your 
Chriflian  name  ? 

T.     \Someuuhat  fullenly\     John. 

Att,  Gen.  [Piano Jiiii],  How  do  you  fpell  your  name? 
with  two  I's  at  the  end  or  with  one  ? 

71     With  two— But  it  docs  not  fignify  ■  ■ 

Att,  Gen.     [Interrupting]     With  two,  do  you  fay  ? 

71  With  two— But  it  does  not  fignify.  [Carelefsfyj  but 
rather fuUen^  or  fo\  You  need  not  give  youifelf  any  trouble. 
I  do  not  mean  to  anfwer  any  queflions. 

Pitt*  What  does  he  fay  ?  [Darting  rounds  very  fiercely^ 
from  the  other  fide  of  the  room^  andfeating  himfelf  by  the  fide  of 
thi  Chancellor]. 

Pitt 
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iMi  Chancilhr.    [IFHhJihet  faftnefsf  almdji  mdting  i$ 
«  wkiJperX    He  does  not  mean  to  aiuwer  Mr  queftions. 
Pht.    Whatisit?--Wbati8it?--.\V1p|  [j^cf^]. 
jki.  Gifu    He  fays  he  does  not  mean  to  anlwer  any  quef« 
tions. 

Pitt.  [Afiir  a paufey  abruptly].  He  had  better  conlider  of 
it— He  had  better  take  time  and  confider  of  it»— Give  him 
a  little  time. 

Alt.  Gen.  [MilMy].  Mr.  Thelwal),  you  had  better  con- 
fiden 

71  1  have  confidered,  and  I  ihall  anfwer  no  quoftions. 
You  need  not  give  yourfelves  any  trouble.  I  (hall  not  an- 
fwer. 

Ati.Gen.  {With  great  a/fumed poUtefufs  and  humility].  It 
is  no  trouble,  Mr.  Thelwall;  it  is  my  duty  to  afk  you.  You 
live  in  Beaufort  Buildings,  I  think  ? 

I  made  no  anfwer^  but  kept  my  eye  upon  the  CHANCELLOR 
tfiiiPlTT. 

Lord  Chancellor  [in  a  halfwhijper  in  the  ear  of  Pitt].  He 
won't  anfwer. 

Pitt.  [Afier  a  paufc'i  with  a  mixture  of  petulance  andem>* 
harrajfinent].  He  don't  know  what's  again  him.«-Better  let 
him  iee  what's  againft  htm.  Here,  (reaching  acrofs  the  table) 
here  let  him  fee  this  paper.  Shew  him  this  paper.  [Vidi  the 
Second  Rep.  Sec.  Com.  H.  of  Commons.  Debretfs  edit.  p.  24 
and  25.] — ^Now,  Mr.  Thelwall,  do  you  know  vou  are  appre- 
hended for  treafonable  praAices>  and  that  tnis  paper  was 
found  upon  you? 

/  made  no  anjwer.  It  was  a  paper  rejeffed  by  myfelf  and  all 
the  Committee  to  whom  it  was  r^erred\  but  1  did  not  chufe  to 
fix  it  upon  the  perfon  it  originated  with. 

Alt.  Gen.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  that  paper,  Mr. 
Thelwall  ? 

/  modi  no  anfwer. 

Pitt.     [Fery petulantly}.    Read  it  to  him.    Let  it  be  read. 

[//  was  read  accordingly  \  Pitt  keeping  his  eye  upon  mey  with 
great fiercenefs  of  deportment.] 

Now,  Mr.  Thelwall,  it  behoves  you  to  account  how  that 
paper  came  to  be  in  your  pofFeffion. 

I  was  not  of  the  fame  opinion^  andy  thereforoy  made  no  an^ 
fiver. 

Att.  Gen.  Mr.  Thelwall,  can  you  tell  how  you  came  by 
that  paper  ? 

T. 
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,7.    I  am  bold  in  ike  confisiouiiieA  of  tfilfoceneei  but  I 

ihall  aalwer  iu>  Millions.  ^ 

Pitt.    Whatiilpcf— What's  tfaat?  [to  tbi  afmcelter.'] 

CkaneelUr  [ha^whi^mg  in  Pufs  earl   *He  £1^  h*  is 

bold  in  the  confcioufnos  of  innocence;  but  he  will  anfwer  no 

Piu  IJUgitiini  ahut  u^  hisjiat.  Hh  lip  pdverh^y  and 
his  wbou  countenance  canvulfed  zttttb  rage].  A  ftrangt  realba 
tbaty  (m  arifwering  no  4,ueftion9^  Mr.  ThehhdL^A  ftrange 
reafoH)  being  bold  In  confcious  innocence.-^A  ftrange  reafoa 
for  fiOC  anfwaring^ 

Tb,  If  I  anfwer  tbi%  you  wUl  expe£l  mt  to  anfwer  odier 
queftions ;  and  it  is  no  part  of  the  law  or  conftitution  of  thia 
a^untry  to  anfwer  iM:»r6geitorie&  to  a  Prity  Council. 

i9r4  Ghancelhr  [ver^  gravely]*  You  do  not  come  here  to 
anfwer  to  the  laws  and  donftitudoA  of  your  country)  Mr« 
ThelwalL 

[lougbt  to  have ajkedwhat  a  Britenjhould  anfiver  to  hut  the 
laws  afkd  Cenjiitutim  ef  his  country  $  hid  thefa&  is  I  was  a  tittle 
fulivy  and  did  hot  think  of  it.] 
.  Pitt.    Wliat  Witt  that  ?-^Whatwsl»  that  f 

Lord  ChaneeUor  [with  his  ufmlfcfinrfs\  He  fays  it  is  na 
faxt  of  die  law  or  conftiCtttton  of  tUs  country  to  anfwer  in- 
ttrro2^ories««-J  tdl  him  he  does  not  come  here  to  anfwer  to 
the  laws  and  conffitution  of  his  country* 

Att.  Gen.    Weic  yoa  at  Chalk  Fans,  Mr.  Thelwall  i 

[I  made  him  no  reply  f  butjhook  my  head^  and  laid  my  finger  on 
my  lips*] 

Au  Gin.    Were  you  at  the  meeting  at  Chalk  Fann  i 

I  made  no  anfwer*  The  quefiion  was  put  to  me  again^  and 
I  turned  rounds  and  began  to  conttsnplaU  a  drawing  in  water'- 
cohnrsi  rf  ^^fl^  ^t  ^^^  01^^  the  fire  place. 

Att.  Gen.     He  won't  amwer.- 

Lord  Chancellor  [as  ufualj  in  Pitfs  ear].  No :  its  of  no 
ufe :  he  won't  anfwer. 

Pitu  Don't  a(k  him  any  more  queftions  then  :->-»Don't 
aik  him  any  more.  Its  only  putting  him  on  his  gmtrd.  Mr. 
ThdwaU  you  may  withdraw.  Exit  T.  cetera  defimt. 

The  fcene  was  now  fhifted  agam  to  the  Lobby— What 
pafled,  therefore,  among  the  great  adors  behind  the  curtain> 
I  taoaot  exa&ly  iay.  A  ereat  deal,  however,  appeared  to  be 
trania£ting  around  me,  in  dumb  fhew ;  and  among  the  reft  I 
obfenredi  tibat  Kjng^  the  fecietary  of  Dundas^  took  my  keeper 

Tims 
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Tims  afide,  and  appeared  to  give  him  fome  inftru^tions  with 

freatemphafis  of  gefticulation.  From  the  deportment  of  the 
rivy  Council  towards  me,  in  which  certainly,  I  had  obferved 
very  little  that^  according  to  my  judgment)  was  conliftent 
either  with  g.xxl  manners  or  humanity;  and  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  had  treated  theirqueilions,  which  certainly  was 
not  very  likely  to  conciliate  them,  it  immediately  occurred  to 
me,  that  the  dirty,  vexatious  fpirit  of  revenge,  by  which  littU 
minds  in  great  Jituatims  are  generally  direded,  had  prompted 
them  to  order  that  my  wife  and  infant  (hould  be  permitted 
to  vifit  me  no  more.— This  fufpicion  wasfhortly  confirmed.— 
Mrs.  T.  brought  my  little  babe  to  fee  me  the  next  days 
but  was  turned  from  the  door  with  the  heart-rending  intelli- 
gence that  neither  of  them  could  be  permitted  to  enter. 

The  fame  day  ( 14th  May)  Henry  Eaton  (who  had  lived 
with  me  ever  mice  I  had  been  in  Beaufort  Buildings)  was 
taken  before  the  Privy  Council;  and  examined..  The  fpirit 
and  ihrewdnefs  of  this  boy  were  highly  creditable  both  to  his 
heart  and  underftanding;  and  I  fliould  be  wanting  in  juftice 
if  I  omitted  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  fidelity  of 
a  youth  whofe  unrewarded fervices^  during  the  whole  time  he 
lived  with  me,  had  no  other  flimulus  than  zeal  and  difintereit- 
«d  attachment.  On  the  prefent  occaflon,  this  zeal  and  at- 
tachment, ailifted  by  a  courage  and  prefence  of  mind  uncom- 
mon at  his  years,  were  particularly  ufeful :  for,  in  fpite  of  phi- 
lofophy,  the  hufband  and  the  father  flill  cling  to  my  heart } 
and  to  be  debarred  entirely  the  converfation  of  one  with  whom 
affeftion  (not  the  laws)  was  the  bond  of  union,  and  to  be  for- 
bidden the  fight  of  the  little  innocent  which,  almoft  from  its 
birth,  had  been  regularly  the  firfl  obje£b  to  which  I  turned  my 
waking  eyes,  was  far  more  painful  than  all  the  rigour  of  a 
jealous  imprifonment. 

An  account  of  this  boy's  examination,  as  far  as  his  memory 
could  retain  it,  was  printed  the  next,  or  fucceeding  day,  in 
the  Morning  Pofl :  a  paper  which,  from  the  firfl  of  our  pre- 
fecution  to  the  laft,  had  the  fpirit  and  virtue  to  vindicate  our 
caufe  in  the  moft  dired:  manner. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  pleafed  to  fee  this  fpecimen  of 
youthful  firmnefs,  preferved  form  that  immediate  oblivion  which 
is  the  fate  of  newfpaper  compofitions :  it  is,  therefore,  here 
inferted. 

[Some  difficulty  having  interfered  as  to  the  procuring  the  Paper  in 
which  the  Examination  is  contained^  it  is  unavoidably  deferred 
till  the  next  Number. 2 
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Political  Maxims^  &?c. — From  Mercier's  Fragments 

of  Politics  and  Hiftory. 

• 

DeflruHive  t/zV^r.— The  internal  vices  which  prey  on  a 
great  ftate  are  the  wafteful  expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
immoderate  gifts  and  gratuities,  and  a  non-obfcrvance  of  the 
laws  [on  the  part  of  the  governors*^  If  the  military  body  ex- 
haufts  the  treafury,  if  the  nobility  are  prodigal  in  their  claims, 
if  the  jrreat  have  the  addrefs  do  obtain  a  peculiar  jufiice  for 
themfelvesy  then  to  thefe  mifchiefs  become  fo  many  incurable 
wounds,  which  impair  the  ftrengthof  a  fine  kingdom,  and  de- 
firoy  the  admirable  ^iForts  of  brilliant  enthufiafm  and  heroical 
valour. 

Auguftus  maintained  forty  legions  for  twelve  millions  of 
Iivres  (half  a  million  fterling)  a  year  :  his  fecret  has  been  loft. 
The  worft  kings  are  thofc  who  have  diffipated  the  moft,  be- 
caufc  they  have  held  in  their  hands  the  public  money.  VoL  2» 
fage  44. 

Reform,. — It  is  eafy  to  perceive  whether  the  government 
tends  to  d^fpotiffn^  by  appreciating  the  repugnance  of  the  fo- 
vereign  or  his  minifters  to  a  reform  of  the  civil  laws  :  it  is 
impoflible  that  thefe  laws  when  improved,  (hould  not  favour 
that  natural  right  the  very  name  of  which  terrifies  adminiftra- 
tors  of  a  defpotic  ftate.     Page  10. 

Stretches  of  Authority, — An  ill  guided  authority  undertakes 
more  than  it  can  execute.  This  is  the  rock  on  which  go- 
X'ernments  fplir,  when,  not  knowing  themfelves,  or  rather 
wilfully  mifunderftanding  their  boundaries,  they  aim  at  the 
extenfion  of  the  latter  by  a  natural  but  dangerous  propenfity. 
Page  56. 

Patriotifnu — ^The  love  of  the  country,  recommended  as  a 
moral  virtue  is  a  chimerical  command,  provided  the  citizen  is 
not  attached  to  that  country  by  the  fccurity,  eafe,  and  prof- 
perity,  he  finds  in  it.  It  is  a  romantic  fentiment  when  it 
hinges  folely  on  the  tranfitory  glory  of  a  monarch.  The  love 
of  the  country  and  that  of  the  laws  of  the  country  are  two 
diftiniSt  objeds.  [  The  author  might  have  addedy  and  the  love 
of  principle  is  different  from  both.  The  fa8  that  principles^ 
not  f pots  of  earth  ought  to  be  the  ohjefls  of  our  attachment  j  The 
fpirit  land  virtue  of  the  people^  not  the  dead  letter  of  the  law  /] 
The  love  of  the  country  may  be  injurious  to  the  love  of  hu- 
manity, in  the  fame  way  that  felf^love  may  be  detrimental  to 
generofity.     Pagt  60. 
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The  Briiijh  Cabinet  the  Jirjl  Authors  and  Supporter i 
of  the  preftnt  War. — From  the  fecond  LeSure  on 
War. 

CITIZENS,  The  magnitude  of  the  fubjeft  upon  which 
I  have  been  treating  the  two  previous  evenings,  and  which 
I  am  to  confider  in  a  more  home-felt  point  of  view  on  the 
prefent  evening,  is  fuch,  that  I  am  well  aware  it  would 
call  for  all  the  powers  and  faculties,  of  die  moft  intel* 
ligent  mind  to  do  it  juftice.  It  will,  however,  fometimes 
happen,  that  when  we  wilh  to  exert  ourfelves  moft,  thofe  acci- 
dents to  which  all  human  life  is  liable,  will  render  us  lefs  able 
to  make  ufe  of  thofe  exertions  ;  and  I  fhould  not  be  at  all 
furprifed,  if  many  have  been  difappointed  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  fubje£t  has  been  treated.  The  fa<Sl  is,  that  domef- 
tic  calamity  weighs  down  the  fpirits  of  your  le3urer.  Du- 
ring that  long  confinement  which  I  have  endured,  an  aged  and 
feeble  parent,  racked  with  all  the  anxieties  and  anguUh  which 
a  fond  mother  muft  inevitably  feel  under  fuch  circirniftanceSf 
received  a  coniiderable  degree  of  injury  in  her  health,  from 
which  fhe  has  not  yet  recovered ;  and  I  have  been,  and  ftill 
am,  in  coniiderable  danger  of  lofmg  that  great  comfort  of 
my  life. 

This  is  one  additional  inftance  of  the  omnipotency  of  th^t 
fyftem  or  confpiracy,  of  oppreffion,  fpies,  perjury,  and  in« 
quifitorial  perfecution,  under  which  diis  devoted  country 
groans. 

However,  jftanding  in  this  iituation,  I  know  how  far  it  is 
my  duty,  and  iball  endeavour,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  rife  fupe* 
rior  to  individual  feelings ;  and  devote  myfelf  to  p  the  caufe 
pf  the  public,  in  whofe  behalf  I  here  ftand  up  an  humble  ad- 
vocate I  I  fhall,  therefore,  without  further  apology,  refume 
the  fubjed  of  my  k£lure. 

The  particular  obje£k  of  the  leAure  this  evening,  is  to  in- 
veftigate  the  pretexts  for  entering  into  the  prejint  wary  and  the 
pretences  for  refilfiDg  to  negociate  a  treaty  of  peace« 

Now  V.  N  I  fcall, 
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I  (ball)  in  the  firft  place.  Citizens,  endeavour  to  (hew  yotft 
that  it  is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  England  to  reftore  to  Europe 
that  peace  and  tranquillity  of  which  it  is  at  prefent  fo  univer- 
fally  deprived,  becaufe,  in  reality,  it  was  England,  or  rather 
the  Afinijiry  of  England^  that  plunged  Europe  into  the  pre- 
fent war.  I  mall  endeavour  to  fhew  you  this  from  a  variety 
of  fails  and  arguments,  which,  if  they  have  the  fame  influence 
upon  your  minds  that  jthey  have  upon  mine,  will  undoubtedly 
produce  a  complete  convi£lion.  However,  I  oucht  .fre- 
quently to  repeat,  that  you  are  not  to  fuppofe  yourfelves  con- 
vinced, becaufe  the  perfon  you  liften  to  {hews  his  own  con- 
vi6lion.  Confider,  I  pray  you,  all  that  comes  from  this  place, 
,  and  from  any  other  place  whatever,  as  the  materials  only  upon 
which  your  own  underftandings  are  to  work;,  and  upon 
which  your  own  judgments  are  to  be  formed.  For  that  coun- 
try is  very  far  removed  from  the  capability  of  liberty  or  vir- 
tue, which  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  any  thmg  for  granted  on 
account  of  the  individual  from  whom  it  comes. 

Cftizens,  There  are  particular  circumftances  that  induce 
me  to  fufpe<?l,  that  even  at  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  the  Cabinet 
of  this  country  was  by  no  means  ina3ive.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon, I  believe,  when  Conventions  of  Sovereigns,  or  repre- 
fentatives  of  Sovereigns,  afTemblc  to  hold,  and  preferve  in 
ju/i  equipoiji^  the  myjteriom  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  that 
individuals  who  appear  not  at  all  concerned,  fhould  be  the 
prime  a£tors,  ftanaing  behind  the  curtain,  and  dilating  to  the 
diplomatic  puppets  who  aflemble,  under  other  pretences,  to  do 
their  work  of  darknefs.  And  if  it  ihould  be  found,  that,  after 
the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  the  language  of  the  powers  who  form- 
ed that  fatal  alliance — an  alliance  they  were  afhamed  of,  which 
they  had  neither  the  aiFurance  nor  the  honelly,  to  explain!  If 
the  lax^uage,  I  fay,  of  tbofe  very  powers,  when  en2;aged  in  war 
with  France,  (hould  be  found  to  correspond  wim  this  fufpi- 
cion,  and  there  fhould  be  other  corroborating  circumftances 
to  fupport  thefe  appearances,  you  will  have  fome  foundation, 
at  leaft,  to  conceive  with  me,  that  fome  of  the  perfons  who 
compofe  the  cabnietof  this  country  were  not  entirely  ignorant  of 
thofe  infamous  proceedings :  I  allude  in  particular  to  a  decla- 
ration, or  memorial,  whidi  very  (hortly  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  was  publiflied  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany^ 
and  in  which  he  declares,  in  the  moft  peremptory  terms,  that 
all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  all  the  principal  Courts  had 
determined  and  agreed  to  reftore  that  fyftem  of  regularity 
which  Jacobinifin  bad  overthrown  in  France, 

NoW) 
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Now,  Citizens,  you  may  perhaps  remember,  that  In  confc- 
quence  of  this  declaration,  very  fevere  animadveriloiis  were 
made  by  very  refpe6lable  individuals  in  this  country :  that  ap- 

G;al  after  appeal  was  made  to  the  Minifter,  and  even  in  the 
oufe  of  Commons  very  ftrong  and  preffing  queftions  were 
put  to  the  adminiftration,  relative  to  the  truth  or  falfhood  of 
this  afiertion,  as  far  as  it  afFe3ed  Britain.  And  if  it  ihali  be 
found,  after  all,  that  the  Minifter,  beine  prefled  in  the  moft 
dire£l  manner,  did  not  think  fit  to  deny  me  charge,  that  will 
be  an  additional  reafon  to  fuppofe  there  was  fome  intercourfe 
between  great  perfons  in  this  country  and  other  great  perfons, 
who  were  the  oftenfible  a3ors  in  thofe  infernal  rites  :•— that 
though  the  hags  of  Auftria  and  PruiSa,  and  other  continental 
defpots,  alone  were  feen  dancing  round  the  cauldron,  in  which 
the  nuferies  of  Europe  were  brewed;  yet  the  prompting 
Hecate-* 

"  Tlie  real  miftrefs  of  their  charms 
"  The  clofe  contriver  of  all  harms/' 

was  to  be  found  hurling  her  infernal  fpells  and  incantations 
through  the  air,  from  a  little,  diftant,  folitary  iiland,  and  en- 
joying, in  fuppofed  fecurity,  the  ftorm  her  arts  were  brewing* 
Here  it  was  that  the  directing  daemon,  enveloped  in  fogs  and 
darknefs,  fat  brooding  over  the  incipient  mifchief,  and  enjoying, 
in  fuppofed  fecurity,  the  approaching  convulfion. 

Citizens,  if  we  coniider  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the 
firitifli  cabinet,  ever  fince  the  mafk  was  thrown  ofi^  and  the 
hoftile  intentions  of  that  Cabinet  publicly  declared,  we  (hall 
be  ftill  further  confirmed  in  the  fuTpicion  I  have  fuggefted.— « 
If  we  (hould  find,  that  not  only  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
have  Ihewn  to  the  world  that  diey  confidered  England  the  prin  i 
cipal  mover  of  the  war ;  and  if,  alfo,  it  ihould  be  found,  that  the 
condud  of  the  Britifh  Cabinet  has  fupported  and  confirmed 
tills  opinion,— 4ias  done  that  which  muR  have  been  its  con- 
duSt  if  this  were  truly  and  really  the  cafe,  no  rational  doubt 
can  remain  whether  the  fUtement  be  true  or  not. 

Now,  Citizens,  let  us  examine  what  are  the  interefts,  and 
what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  refpeAive  powers,  fome  of 
whom  are  nominally, and  fome  of  whom  have  been  a<SluaIly  en« 
fi^ed  in  diis  ropl  federation  againft  the  liberties  of  France. 
Let  us,  for  example,  coniider  what  intereft  Ruffia  could  have 
to  enter  into  any  alliance  relative  to  the  opinions,  proceedings, 
and  condudl  of  the  French  nation.  Every  Citizen  at  all  ac« 
quainted  with  geography,  knows,  that  Ruifia  is  foconfiderably 

N  2  remote 
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remote  from  France,  diat  in  this  refpedl  there  was  no  very  im- 
mediate danger  of  the  eruption  of  French  principles  into  the 
empireof  RufHa.  We  know  alfo  that  fuch  is  die  miierable  ftato 
of  ignorance  and  barbarity  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Rui&a  ar» 
plunged,  that  thofe  hordes  of  martial  favages  are  totally  in  '- 
capable  of  comprehending  any  thing  that  can.  be  called  prin« 
ciples  in  any  nation  or  fet  of  men  whatever.  It  cannot  be 
forgotten,  that  apprehenfive  of  fome  ftruggles  between  the 
great  Boyars,  or  Kobles,  and  the  regular  govinrnuntcfBM&a^ 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Emprefs  to  emancipate  the  pea* 
fantry  from  that  ftate  of  flavery  under  which  at  this  time  tbey 
live :  the  Boyars  and  great  men  domineering  over  tbem,  and 
treating  them  no  better  than  Weft  India  flaves.  Yet,  fo  fur 
were  the  Ruffians  from  being  likely  to  be  affe£led  by  the  J^ 
cobioical  principles  of  freedom,  that  they  were  very  nearly 
thrown  into  a  ftate  of  infurre^ion ;  their  ignorance  and  the 
influence  of  their  hereditary  drivers  leading  them  to  fuppofe 
that  freedom,  even  in  the  fmalleft  proportion,  was  one  of  the 
moft  horrible  calamities  that  could  fall  upon  them. 

Therefore,  whatever  pretenlions  ftie  may  have  to  reUgion^ 
however  enamoured  flie  may  be  with  humanity  /—Let  the  breatfa- 
lefs  corfe  of  a  ftrangled  huft)and-«let  the  maiiacres  of  Ifmael 
— ^let  the  horrid  and  depopulating  cruelties  lately  a&ed  at 
Warfaw  teach  you,  with  firm  convi6lion,  how  zealous  ihe  is 
to  promote  the  real  caufe  of  human  happinefs— -and  with 
what  pious  deteftatton  (he  views  the  excefles  committed  by 
the  Jacobins  of  France !  I  fay,  Citizens,  that,  however 
attached  to  the  principles  of  religion  and  humanity  this  good 
woman  may  be,  yet,  it  is  very  evident  fhe  could  have  no  ter- 
ror of  the  irruption  of  French  principles  into  her  country: 
Ihe  could  have  no  fear  that  her  favage  hordes  would  be  afFe<^- 
cd  with  the  dangerous  and  anarchic  principles  that  difleraina- 
ted  themfelves  in  other  countries,  and  as  intereft  is  the  known 
and  avowed  aftuating  principle  of  fovcreigns  in  their  alli- 
ances, as  this  is  to  be  conndered  the  primum  mobile  of 
royal  proceedings,  fiiendfliip  and  co-operation— we  cannot  be 
much  inclined  to  fufpedt,  that  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia  ever  had 
any  great  inclination  to  difturb  the  progrcfs  of  the  French, 
and  adminifter  to  the  views  of  this  country,  againft  whoip 
Ihe  has,  by  fo  many  evident  fymptoms,  betrayed  her  animo- 
fity ;  and  whofe  officious  and  bullying  interference  fo  lately 
irritated  her  pride,  and  impotently  endeavoured  to  thwart  her 

ambition. 

Thon> 
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Then>  Citizens,  let  us  coniider  alio  the  fituation  and  con- 
nexions of  Pruffia,  and  though,  perhaps,  in  the  capiul  of 
Berlin,  the  principles  of  philofophy  may  have  beenfpecula* 
tivelydiffured,inaconfiderable  degree,  and  the  feelings  of  li- 
berty may  have  ^n  confequently  a  little  difleminated,  we 
(hall  find  that  the  military  defpotifm  of  Pruffia  had  but  litde 
to  fear  from  the  irruption  of  French  principles,  and,  confi- 
dertng  the  fituation  of  the  country,  nothing  could  have  « 
greater  tendency  towards  it  than  the  ad:  of  engaging  in  hof 
ttlities  with  France.  But  if  we  confider,  alfo^  the  great  in« 
tereft  die  King  of  Pruilia  muft  neceflarily  have  felts  infleadof 
ijjjjftingy  to  cheeky  the  am  bition  of  the  Emperor,  if  we  con- 
iider that  every  thing  that  tended  to  the  diminution  of  the  pow- 
er of  France  muft  have  had  a  confider  able  tendency  to  increafe 
die  power  of  the  German  Empire,  and  if  we  confider,  alfo^ 
that  the  hiftory  of  the  lafl  half  century  proves  that  the  favou- 
rite policy  of  Pniffia  has  been  to  pull  down  the  pride  of  Auf. 
tria,  it  cannot  be  very  much  fuppofed  that  Pruflia  ever  felt 
an  original  interefl  in  this  alliance  of  Kings  againfl  French 
lepubUcaDiim. 

Citizens,  with  refpefl  to  Auflria,  I  believe  there  is  conii  { 
deraUe  reafon  to  doubt,  alfo,  whether  fhe  would  have  felt  fo 
determined  an  interefl  as,  without  the  flimulus  of  Britifik 
bgic^  would  have  induced  her  to  come  forward  in  the 
piefent  alliance:  for  though  it  is  true  relative  connection  had 
attached  the  interefts  of  tiie  houfe  of  Auflria  with  thofe  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon;  yet,  as  certain  fituations  have  a  ten- 
dency to  elevate  men  above  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  fecial 
affection,  we  ihall  be  inclined  to  tbi^  the  forrows  of  Maiie 
Antoinette  would  not  alone  have  induced  the  Emperor  to 
plunge  into  war  with  an  enemy  fo  powerful,  when  his  re- 
iburces  were  already  fo  confiderably  drained  by  thofe  ware 
from  which  he  was  fcarcely  extricated— particularly  his  war 
againft  the  Turks* 

But  let  us  not  only  confider  what  have  been  fpeculatively 
the  views,  but  what  has  been  the  condu6);  of  the  powers  ia 
alUance. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  Ruffia  agreed  to  affifl  the  Eng. 
liih  with  i2)OOo  men  for  an  invafion  of  the  French  coafl; 
and  to  attempt  thereby  the  reftoration  of  that  $rder  and  hu^ 
manity  to  which  her  imperial  Majefly  is  fo  confiderably  at- 
tached. But)  Citizens,  though  this  engagement  was  nomi- 
nally made  by  the  Emprefs,  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promiic.    She, .  pious  aibitrefs  of  the  fate  of 

Europe^ 
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Europe,  is  too  good  a  friend  to  the  eftahkjhedfjftem  of  regular 
governmtut'i  and  the  rules  of  diplomatic  faithy  to  withold  her 
name  from  any  inftrument  that  might  induce  the  powers  of 
Europe  to  phmge  into  fqenes  of  hoftility  by  which  me  might 
be  eventually  benefited.  But  however  willing  ftie  might  be 
toafiift  the  alliance  with  12,000  men  upon  paper^  yet  we 
find  that  fhe  was  not  equally  anxious  to  bring  them  into  the 
field.  That  was  quite  another  thing.  Nay,  Citizens,  we 
find,  very  (bortly  after,  by  references  to  ftate  papers  and 
other  authentic  records,  we  (hall  find  a  memorial  prefented 
by  her  to  the  Britiib  Cabinet^  in  whi<;h  (he  treated  with  de- 
rifion  die  idea  that  the  minifter  could  fuppofe  her  ferious  in 
her  promife^  and  giving  him  to  underftand,  that  he  could  not 
expefi  her  to  fulfil  fuch  promife  at  a  time  when  die  was  in- 
competent to  fulfil  even  her  engagements  to  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria.  In  (horr,  (he  gave  our  camnet  to  underftand  pretty 
plainly,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  her  to  bring  a  large 
army  into  the  field  without  the  aflifiancc  of  a  confidcrable 
lubfidy. 

It  is  true  this  propofal  was  never  complied  with;  it  is  true 
that  the  Chevalier  Whitworth  who  was  the  agent  in  this  in- 
itance,  was  not  fuccefsful  in  this  negociation.  But  yet  the 
overture  fufficiently  (hews  you  what  the  views  of  Ruffia 
were;  and  who  the  Emprefs  looked  upon  as  the  main-fpring 
and  engine  in  the  alliance  into  which  (he  had  nominally 
entered. 

But  if  fubfidy  was  only  talied  of  by  Ruffia,  with  other 
nations  it  came  to  (bmething  more  than  words ;  and  though 
the  affiflance  lent  towards  this  proje6l  by  the  king  of  Pruffia 
has  not  been  much  more  ferious  than  that  afforded  by  the 
Emprefs,  yet,  the  money  we  have  been  obliged  to  raife  in 
fiilfilment  of  our  part  of  the  engagement  with  that  potentate 
ccmipel  its  to  look  upon  him  as  much  more  ferious  in  the  bu- 
finefs.  Yet  he  could  not  ppiiibly  fend  an  army  into  the  field 
without  the  affiftance  of  who  ?  Of  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
or  any  of  the  continental  powers  ?  No ;  it  was  to  England 
he  looked  for  the  fubfidy :  England  guaranteed  the  payment  or 
the  whole ;  and,  though  Holland  was  pledged  to  pay  a  fmall 
part,  whether  the  Stadtholder  has  ever  yet  fulfilled  the  en- 
gagement we  have  not  been  told.  If  not,  though  the  trea- 
fures  of  the  Stadtholder  have  been  removed  from  the  Stadt- 
houfe  to  England,  I  believe  we  (hall  find  ourfelves  obliged  to 
make  the  payments  for  which  he  was  pledged.  Indeed  the 
portion  was  but  (inall    for  which  Holland  was   nominally 

pledged 
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pledged-— and  it  vns  evidently  nothing  but  a  norninal  pledges 
a  iittieduft  thrown  into  the  eyes  of  John  Bull  to  prevent  him 
from  feeing  the  whole  burden  that  was  tt^'own  upon  his 
ilioulders. 

The  other  continental  powers  do  not  leem  to  have  been 
deficient  in  the  fame  fiaculty  of  difcernmenC }  and,  therefore^ 
it  is  that  the  king  of  Sardinia  has  thought  fit  not  to  defend  his 
own  dominions  without  receiving  £00,oooiL  a  year  from  the 
treafury  of  Great  Britain;  which  may  ftand  in  place  of  200,000 
iweighty  arguments  to  prove  who  is  the  real  provoker  of  the 
prefent  war ;  and  who  is  to  pay  the  piper  in  this  dance  of 
death,  now  exhibiting  on  all  the  theatres  of  Europe.  Good 
examples  are  fometimes  imitated  by  the  higher  from  the  lower 
orders ;  and  the  Eagle  of  Auftria  having  feen  the  Sardinian 
and  Heffian  crows  fo  comfortably  provided  for  from  the  fat 
paunch  of  John  Bull,  wetted  his  beak  alfo,  and  had  a  mind  to 
iee  whether  he  could  not  pick  a  few  of  the  brains  out  of  the 
head  of  the  paffive  brute.  Auftria  began  to  conilder  herfelf 
as  One  of  the  auxiliaries  of  this  federation.  She  began  to  talk 
of  treaties  of  peace,  to  hold  out  threats  of  negociation  to  our 
Cabinet,  and  to  pretend  to  withdraw  from  the  alliance :  not 
chat  it  is  readily  to  be  believed  that  the  Emperor  had  at  that 
time  any  ferious  intention  of  defertins  the  alliance*  This 
was  pernaps  only  one  of  thofe  coquettiin  artifices  fo  common 
in  the  negotiations  of  monarchs  and  proftitutes,  when  either 
the  former  or  the  latter  wilh  to  increafe  the  price  of  their  fa- 
vours. This  threat  or  infinuation  led  the  way  to  thofe  over- 
tures which  were  at  firftdiilantly  hinted  by  the  great  and  mag- 
nanimous Colonel  Mack,  and  afterwards  more  dire£Uy  pro« 
pofed  by  other  agents  of  the  Imperial  Court* 

Citizens,  we  muft  know,  I  conceive,  if  we  confider  the  ge- 
neral condu£l  of  that  power,  that  the  addition  of  Bavaria  to 
the  hereditary  doittinions  of  the  Emperor,  has  long  been  one 
of  the  grand  objects  in  the  contemplation  of  that  high  and 
mighty  potentate.  I  fhall  perhaps  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
ledare  ihew  you  bow  he  is  likely  to  accomplifh  that  obje<9:. 
However  it  was  now  talked  of  that  the  low  countries  were  to 
be  abandoned)  and  Bavaria  taken  in  exchange :  a  meafure, 
which  could  not  but  be  eminently  oiFenfive  to  the  Britifh  Ca- 
binet ;  whofe  niiniftcr  in  the  open  Senate  had  moft  direOly 
arrogated  to  bimfelf  the  right  and  determination  to  arbitrate  the 
fate  of  Brabant ;  and  declared  that  it  was  equally  hoftile  to 
HIS  PLAN  for  the  adjuftment  of  tbi  Ballance  of  Europe 
that  thofe  provinces  Ihould  be  added  to  the  French  Republic 

or 
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or  formed  into  an  independent  ftate :  In  other  words^  that  it 
was  HIS  DETERMINATION  that,  fo  loo^  as  be  was 
minifter  of  Britain^  no  country  whatever  fhould  arrogate  to 
itielf  (the  Crown  of  Corfica  was  not  dreamt  of  Aen)  the 
right  of  chufing  its  own  government. 

In  this  nmnner  the  jealoufy  of  the.  Court  of  St.  James's 
was  awakened :  for  though  Courts  cannot  love  they  can  be 
jealous  !-^An  inducement  was  held  out  to  our  mmifler  to 
purchafe,  at  any  rate,  the  co-operadon  of  HIS-  dear  and  valu^ 
able  ally  :  and  the  plot  fucceeded.  Promifes  of  important 
aiEftance  (attended  by  weighty  proofis  of  their  (incerity)  were 
made  to  the  Emperor  to  induce  him  to  defend  his  government 
in  the  low  countries,  and  reiift  for  a  while  die  Jacobinical 
principles  that  had  diffuied  themielves  among  the  Braban- 
Icrs* 

The  condu£l  of  Spain  and  Naples  has  not  been  lefs  equi«> 
TocaL  We  have  feen  a  great  relufbuice  on  the  part  of  Spain 
from  the  very  firft  to  this  alliance  ;  and  even  to  the  very  laft 
that  Court  has  never  entered  with  any  fort  of  vigour  into  the 
proiecution  of  the  war ;  till  the  irrefiflablearms  of  the  Repub^ 
tic  brought  it  home  (to  their  own  doors.  Naples,  we  know, 
kept  aloof  till  it  was  compelled9  by  the  fleets  of  Britain,  to 
join  the  confederacy,  even  after  it  had  pledged  its  faith*^ 
royal  faith  /—die  faith  of  a  regular  government !  to  remain 
endrdv  neutral,  and  acknowledge  the  French  Republic* 

Citizens,  we  fhall  prefendy  (ee  that  the  conviction  which 

appears  to  be  fo  general  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  is  not 

entirely  abfent  from  the  minds  of  our  minifters  diemfelves; 

and  that  the  condudl  of  the  Enelifh  Cabinet  has,  in  innumer* 

able  inftances,  plainly  demonftrated  that  they  alfo  confider 

themfelves  as  the  prime  movers  and  principal  in  the  prefent 

war.    Let  us,  for  example,  confider  the  preffing  remon* 

iirances  which  have  been  repeatedly  madelbn  the  part  of  the 

Britifh  minifter,  to  the  different  powers  of  Europe,  either  to 

join  in  the  confpiracy,  or  profecute  with  more  ardour  the 

caufe  in  which,  with  fo  much  lukewarm  apathy,  they  had  en* 

gaged.    On  this  account,  we  find  remonftrance  upon  remon- 

ftrance,  accompanied,  as  it  were,  with  a  burning  defire  of  the 

honour  of  fubfidizing  all  Europe.    We  find  that  they  have 

not  only,  with  great  willingneis,  complied  with  the  defires  of 

Pruffia,  and  granted  a  very  large  fubfidy  to  anonaich  who 

fliewed  no  great  inclination  to  perform  any  part  of  the  Itipu* 

lations,  that  of  receiving  the  money  alone  excepted ;  but  that 

laft  fummer,  fo  anxious  were  the  minifters  of  this  country  tm 

perpetuate 
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perpetuate  the  war  and  increafe  the  aftivity  of  the  powers  of 
^irope,  that  Earl  Spencer  vras  pofitively  fent  with  a  zeal 
warm  ^nd  frefh  from  the  hot  bed  of  alarm,  and  an  avidity 
iharpened  by  the  enthufiafm  of  recent  apoftacy,  to  the  Court 
of  Vienna,  to  intreat  and  foHcit  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to 
accept  that  fubfidy,  for  which  he  had  before  hinted  fome  htde 
inclination. 

Let  us  confider  alio  the  condu£l  of  the  Britifh  minifter  to- 
wards the  neutral  ppwers.  Let  us  fee  the  anxiety  with  which 
he  endeavoured  to  plunge  thofe  powers  into  the  war  againft 
France,  who  had  fo  dcterminately  kept  aloof.  I  have  already 
given  you  an  inftance  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  which  was 
dragooned  into  a  war,  in  which  it  had  pledged  its  honour  not 
to  engage.  I  need  not  call  to  your  minds  the  tranfadlions  at 
Genoa :  they  are  frefli  in  every  man's  mind«  In  fpite  of  na- 
tional vanity  we  cannot  contemplate,  without  fome  degree  of 
contempt,  the  figure  Great  Britain  made  upon  that  occafion  s 
when  our  bullying  .fleets  blocked  up  the  ports  and  harbours  of 
that  Utile  independent  republic,  and  threatened  them,  in  vain, 
with  the  extin£lion  of  their  commerce  if  they  refufed  to  plunge 
into  that  mad  havock  and  defolation  in  which  the  other  parts 
of  Europe  were  engaged.  Yes,  we  bullied  1  Great  and 
mighty  Britain  !— the  Tot  difant  fovercign  of  the  ocean — ^the 
felf-conftitated  arbitrels  of  Europe — ^the  terreftrial  deftiny, 
who  holds  in  her  omnipotent  hand  the  ballance  of  power^  and 
weighs  out  the  fates  of  nations,  as  (he  weighs  out  tea  and  to- 
bacco in  her  warehbufes :— This  great  and  mighty  Britain  bul- 
lied the  little  republic  of  Genoa  $  with  one  hand  offered  her  a 
war  with  France,  and  with  the  other  threatened  her  with  anni- 
hilation; hwt^t  little  republic  Xzw^tidXYitr  big  words  \  and 
the  fleets  of  Great  Britain  at  length  withdrew,  and  confeiled 
her  injignificancy  to  the  world. 

Denmark  and  Sweden  alfo  partook  of  the  threats,  if  they 
did  not  partake  of  the  fears  which  had  agitated  Genoa  \  and 
we  find  thefe  two  countries  at  lail  obliged  to  lay  their  fubje^s 
under  contributions— 4iot  for  the  purpofe  of  plunging  them 
into  wars  which  might  be  ultimntely  fatal  tocheir  ownliberties, 
but  to  proted  them  from  i^tpawer^  I  had  like  to  have  faid  the 
infoUncey  of  thofe  who  wiihed  to  plunge  all  other  nations  into 
the  fame  calamitous  fituation  into  which  they  had  plunged 
their  own. 

The  threats  of  our  Cabinet  were  for  a  while  more  fuccefs- 
fiil  againil  Tufcany.     It  was  in  vain  that  fortune  had  blefled 
that  country  with  a  prince  who  had  fome  regard  for  the  hap- 
No.  V.  O  pinefs 
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pinefs  of  the  people  !  It  was  in  vain  that  the  reins  of  power 
were  held  by  a  minifterdeiirous  of  perpetuating  the  bleffings 
of  peace ;  that  prince  was  to  be  controlled^  that  minifter  dif- 
graced  ;  nor  would  the  Cabinet  of  Britain  be  fatisfied  till  the 
minifter  who  thwarted  its  wiihes  was  difmiiTed  from  his  office 
and  Tufc^ny  plunged  in  war  :^-a  war,  which  but  for  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  the  French  Republic  might  have  been  fatal  tOvthat 
country. 

Thefe  arc  fufficieht  to  prove  that  the  Cabinet  of  England 
has  hitherto. confidered  itfelf  as  the  principal  mover  and  head 
of  that  federation.  A  t.leaft  it  appears  to  me  that  the  buSts  are 
fufficient  to  build  this  conclufion  upon.  You  will  weigh  in 
your  own  minds  how  far  they  are  fo ;  and  give  yourfelves 
the  trouble,  I  hope,  to  invefiigate  how  far  the  fa6ls  are  impar- 
tially ilated. 


The  Pretences  for  entering  into  the  frefent  War. — 

From  the  fame. 

CITIZENS,  I  £hall  next  proceed  to  enquire  what  are  the 
pretences  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reel  objects  on  the  other,  in  the 
Britifh  Cabinet  for  embarking  fo  deeply  in  this  undertaking  i- 
and  endeavour  to  (hew  how  far  ihey  appear  worth  the  expencc, 
the  danger,  and  the  calamity  with  which  they  were  lo  be  pur- 
fucd  and  purchafed.  We  know,  Citizens,  that  the  firft  (we- 
tence  for  engaging  in  the  prefent  war  was  the  pr»le^ion  of 
HoUartd.  We  were  told  that  the  trade  of  Holland,  which 
llourilhed  fo  happily  under  the  aufpices  of  th^  Houfe  of 
Orange,  that  the  liberty  of  Dutchmen  fo  confiderably  con- 
firmed by  the  honourable  proceedings  of  the  Stadtholder, 
backed  as  he  was  by  the  fleets  of  Britain  and  the  armies  of 
Pruffia,  were  in  danger  from  French  republicanifm.  We  were 
told,  that  to  prote<ft  this  commerce  and  thefe  liberties,  was  an 
inviolable  duty,  which  the  Ijoglifli  ought  never  to  depart 
from :  bec.ufc  the  Dutch  were  always  fo  extremdy  anxious 
to  fulfil  their  part  of  iheir  treaties  with  this  country  !— Our 
romiilcr  certainly  called  to  mind  the  very  generous  conduft 
of  the  StaMhf'Uer,  if  not  of  the  people  of  Hollajid,  during  the 
late  Amcncan  w^r;  and  the  battle  cff  the  D.ggcr  bcnk  was 
not  forgotten.  Our  minitter  undoubtedly  confidered  that^ 
though  there  have  been  wars  iince  the  lacred  and  inviolable 
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treaty  that  was  to  be  made  ufe  of  as  goflmother, — or  grand- 
mother (for  it  was  old  enough  for  either)  to  this  holy  crufade, 
in  whieh  the  good  people  of  Holland,  (feeing  that  it  would  be 
a  happy  thing  for  this  country,  that  America  (hould  be  eman- 
cipatea)  had  taken  part  againft  us ;  yet  that  the  treaties,  old 
and  mufty  as  they  were,  were  neverthelefs  not  to  be  departed 
from  upon  our  part :  And  that  if  the. Scheldt  fliould  be  open- 
cd,  and  the  Brabanters  permitted  to  navigate  their  own  river, 
that  we  (hould  be  called  upon  to  enter  into  hoftilities  to  clofe 
it  up  again.  < 

Yet,  Citizens,  examine,  either  upon  the  principles  of  po- 
licy, or  the  principles  of  juftice,  this  pretence,  arid  fee  what 
foundation  it  will  yield  for  fuppofing  this  to  be  a  juflifiable 
reafon  for  plunging  the  nation  into  a  war  by  which  millions 
of  its  inhabitants  were  to  be  deftroyed,  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  its  property  lavif^ed  and  expended. 

With  refpecl  to  policy,  I  ihould  be  happy  to  be  informed 
how  it  would  be  worfe  for  this  country  that  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt  (hould  be  free  than  that  it  mould  be  monopolized  f 
I  am  well  aware,  that  habits  have  a  very  confiderable  in- 
fluence upon  the  judgments  of  mankind,  and  that  thofe  perfons 
v^o  have  long  made  the  encouragement  of  monopoly  at  home 
a  part  of  their  fyiktm^  may  wifli  the  fame  habits  to  be  en- 
eouraged  abroad,  without  inveftigating  whether  that  mono- 
poly would  be  to  their  advantage  or  not.  But,  Citizens,  lay- 
ing afide  this  hal;>itual  feeling,  which  the  audience  are  not  fo 
much  in  the  habit  of  cultivating,  as  the  perfons  of  whom  I  am 
fpeaking ;  Why  were  the  Dutch  to  prevent  Brabaijt  from  na- 
vigating  her  own  rivers  i  Certainly  I  (hould  think  that  all 
the  fafcls  of  hiftory  tend  to  fupport  this  great  truth,  that  the 
more  unreftrained  the  commerce  of  any  country  is,  the  more 
advantageous  it  is,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
but  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  all  neighbouring  nations,  and  of 
the  globe  at  large.  That  which  has  been  faid  by  a  poet,  of 
the  tender  paffion,  is  alfo  true  of  a  generous  and  liberal  fpirit 
•f  commerce— • 

'*  That  free  as  air,  at  dght  of  huxn^n  ties 

**  Itfpreads  its  wings  and  from  reftri^ion  flies.'* 

The  hSt  is,  that  a  confiderable  part  of  the  benefits  of  com« 
merce  muft  neceflarily  be  loft  in  any  country  that  attempts  to 
put  re&ri£lions  upon  dxe  convnercial  tranfaiftions  of  its  own 
fvbjc»^$t  or  the  fubje^  of  any  other  country  with  which  it 
may  keep  tifran  intercourie. 
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But  according  to  the  principles  written  in  my  heart,  ixti 
which  I  could  wifli  diflTeminated  among  all  mankind,  becaufe 
I  believe  they  are  the  principles  of  julHce, — According  to 
thefe  principles  I  fhould  fuppofe  -it  unneceffary  to  inveftigate 
what  would  have  been  the  particular  advantages  to  this  coun- 
try, or  what  the  difadvantages  from  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt ;  because  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  eternal  principles 
of  juftice,  are  principles  of  the  foundeft  policy;  and  that 
every  country  wifhing  to  promote  its  own  happinefs,  ought  to 
be  jealous  of  violating  thofe  principles  which  ought  to  guide 
and  direft  the  conduft  of  the  whole  univerfe.  What  juftice 
ihould  we  then  perceive  in  a  fimilar  tianfa6Hon,  if  any  ijeigh^ 
bouring  power  prefumed  to  fay.  The  people  of  Britain  fhall 
not  navigate  the  river  Thames  r  Holland  and  Auftria  are  al- 
lied together ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  thevty  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  that  the  whole  advantage  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Thames  ihould  be  fecured  to  the  Dutch  ? — Or  fuppofe  we 
make  a  ftatement  nearer  to  the  truth  :  Suppofe  it  mould  be 
faid»  Holland  has  hitherto  monopolized,  in  a  degree,  the  fiih- 
eries  of  the  Britiih  coafts ;  the  Britifli  coafts  have  hitherto 
furniihed  wealth  and  fuftenancc  to  the  inhabitants  of  Holland^ 
inftead  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain ;  and  the  very  produce 
of  thefe  coafts  have  been  afterwards  fold  in  fcanty  propor- 
tions, at  aggravated  prices,  to  the  people  of  England  and 
Scotland,  which  they  ought  to  have  had  in  abundance  from 
the  ikill  and  induftry  of  our  own  fifhermen.  This,  fuppofe 
it  (hpuld  be  faid,  has  hitherto  jrefulted,  not  from  the  blameable 
negligence  and  impolitic  regulations  of  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment, but  from  foreign  coercion.  Auftria  and  France,  we 
will  fay,  have  guarranteed,  by  a  fpecial  treaty,  the  monopoly 
of  the  fifhery  on  the  Britim  coafts  to  the  Dutch  nation. 
What  would  Britons,  (hould  they  happen  to  come  to  their 
fenfes,  and  wi(h  to  recover  a  great  part  of  the  advantages  of 
this  fiihery,  fay  to  this  treaty?  Should  we  have  felt  that  it 
was  right  for  Auftria  to  declare  war  againft  this  country,  to 
prevent  us  from  recovering  that  advantage  which  our  ill  policy 
had  hitherto  negie3ed  i  Should  we  not  fpurn  at  this  attempt 
of  foreign  nations  to  take  from  us  thofe  advantages  which 
the  conimon  laws  of  nature  feem  to  have    prefented  to 

vsl 

Citizens,  anodier  pretence  for  die  prefent  war  was  tht  ne- 
ceffity  of  preferving  the  balance  of  Europe,  by  driving  the 
French  from  Brabant.  Nor  can  we  but  remember  the  very 
curious  language  made  ufe  of  by  the  Minifter  upon  that  oc. 
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cafton.  He  told  us  he  ifet  only  (hould  not  be  fatisfied  that  the 
French  fhould  relinquiOi  Brabant;^  but  he  fhould  confider  it 
the  duty  of  this  country  to  go  to  war  to  prevent  that  coun- 
try from  becoming  an  independent  republic.  So  that  it  is  noC 
enough  for  us  to  fay  nations  fhall  not  navigate  their  own, 
rivers*  It  is  not  enough  to  fay,  they  ihall  not  be  at  liberty  to 
fliake  off  their  yoke,  and  chufe  their  own  government ;  they 
Ihall  not  join  themfelves  to  this  country  or  that,  becaufe  u 
would  deftrov  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe :  But  we 
muft  fay,  alio*  when  the  chances  of  war  have  emancipated 
them;  when  their  tyrants,  tired  of  opprefEon,  or  incapable  of 
defending  them,  have  left  them  to  themfelves;  we  will 
plunge  sffl  Europe  into  war  to  prevent  them  from  forming  a 
government  of  their  own,  and  compel  them  to  return  to  their 
ancient  ftate  of  dependance. 

But,  Citizens,  the  grand  pretence  is  yet  behind.  If  the 
Minifter  had  been  fmcere  (a  crime,  of  which  I  do  not  mean 
very  frequently  to  accufe  him) — if  he  had  been  fincere  in  his 
profeffions  relative  to  the  above  objefts,  as  foon  as  the  French 
had  been  driven  out  of  Brabant,  certainly  he  would  have  fhewn 
his  difpofition  to  reftore  peace  to  Europe.— Tt\p  end  bein^ 
accompli(hed,an  end  mi^ht  certainly  have  been  put  to  the 
war,  and  undoubtedly  there  were  confiderable  indications  in 
the  conduft  of  the  French,  which  (hewed  that  they  would 
have  had  no  great  averfion  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
upon  fair  and  equitable  principles.  Had  we  been  ready  Co 
grant  as  a  preliminary,  that  right,  which  no  law  can  take 
away,  no  force  can  deftroy— the  right  of  every  nation  to  ma- 
nage its  internal  concerns,  to  reform  its  own  abufes,  and  fix 
whatever  government  it  pleafes,  upon  its  own  bails — what 
impediment  could  then  have  remained  in  the  way  of  peace  i 

Yes,  Citizens,  we  might  then  have  had  peace — ^It  was  of- 
fered and  we  refufed.  It  was  found  inexpedient,  from  fome 
views  which  the  Cabinet  might  underftand,  though  we  can- 
not.— We  do  not  pretend  to  be  competent  to  the  underftand- 
ing  of  all  their  reafons :  we  are  very  few  of  us  acquainted 
with  their  weight.  But,  for  fome  reafon  which  the  Cabinet 
underilood,  they  diought  it  neceifary  that  peace  fhould  not  be 
reflored  to  Europe :  and  another  uretence  was  to  be  hunted 
for,  or,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  was  found  ready  at  hand ;  but  which 
it  was  not  convenient  to  bring  forward  in  the  firfl  inftance. 
It  was  now  found  to  be-— Mark  the  fwelling  language,  and  tell 
me  whether  are  we  .to  look  for  gafconades  in  the  Britifh  Ca- 
binet 
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binet  or  the  Convention  of  France  r— It  was  found  neceflarj", 
that  the  omnipotent  arm  of  Great  Britain  (hould  be  Itretched 
forth  to  reftore  the  disfigured  mafs  of  Anarchy  and  Jacobin- 
ifni  once  more  to  the  beauteous  form  of  Order  and  Regula- 
rity, which  monarchic  inftitution  can  alone  prefcrve ;  and  to 
(et  up  again  thofc  great  divinities  of  minifterial  adoration^ 
Prieflrcraft  and  Defpotifm,  to  controul  the  atheiflical  ardour  of 
twelve  millions  of  enthufiafts. 

"  O,  fay  theyy  it  is  neceffary,  moft  neceffary^  that  wc 
^^  ihould  interfere,  for  if  we  let  thefe  madmen  go  on  thus» 
••  we  are  ourfelves  in  danger  !'* 

Who  they  meant  by  WE  I  cannot  (ay.     For  my  own  part 
I  never  believed  myfelf  to  be  one  of  thofc  WEs  that  were 
in  danger  from  what  had  occurred  in  France.     I  flept  as 
ibundly  in  my  bed  when  the  Baftille  was  thrown  down  as  when 
it  was  (landing :  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  believe 
that  throwing  down  Baftilles  in  any  country  would  break  my 
repofe.    Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  people  in  general  found 
themfelves  in  much  danger  that  the  walb  of  that  old  edifice, 
while  tumbling  down  in  France,  (hould  fly  acrofs  the  herring 
pond,  and  knock  their  brains  out  in  j^ngland.    WE,  however, 
you  know,  is  a  word  of  very  various  application.     Some- 
times it  may  mean  two  people,  and  fometinies  two  hundred 
million:  nay,  fometimes  (for  great  occafions  fupercede  the 
iiece(fity  of  grammar),  it  may  mean  only  an  individual  perfon* 
Now,  whether  there  were  two  or  three  WEs  in  Britain,  who 
found   themfelves  in  danger,  from  that  world  of  pradical 
fcienee  which  the  early  events  of  the  French  Revolution  opened 
to  the  mind  of  man,  1  (hall  not  attempt  to  invcftigate.     Cer- 
tain, however,  it  is,  that  they  endeavoured  to  Ihow  to  this 
country  the  neccflity  of  engaging  in  a  war  to  reftore  order  to 
France  ;  that  they  painted,  in  fine  metaphors,  this  necei&ty^ 
till  it  was  repeated  from  our  very  cottages  and  work(hops,    - 
"  that  when  your  neighbour's  houfe  is  on  fire,  you  muft  en- 
"  deavour  to  extinguiih  the  flame,  to  prevent  its  communi* 
•^  eating  to  your  own.'* 

Citizens,  Citizens,  when  Statefmen  (landing  up  in  grave 
afTemblies — when  Judges  folemniy  from  their  benches  (and 
we  have  had  Judges  lately  who  could  appeal  to  fuch  argu- 
ments!) find  reafon  fail  them,  and  appeal  to  metaphor,  you 
muft  fufpeft  them  ever — ^ftrongly  fulpeft  either  the  fincerity 
of  their  hearts  or  the  foundnefs  of  their  underftandings* 
What  fire  could  be  kindled  in  France  that  the  waters  of  the 
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ocean  might  not  extinguiCh  ere  it  could  crofs  to  us  ? — unlefi^ 
indeed)  they  meant  that  fire  of  political  truth — tl\c  irrvififtable 
ilame  of  reafon  which  warms  the  injured  and  virtuous,  while 
it  confumes  their  opprcflbrs. 

Lord  Chief  Juftice  Eyre,  himfelf,  confefled,  in  his  late  cu- 
rious charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  funda*- 
mental  principle,  that  all  laws  and  all  governments  are  only  to 
be  Aipported  as  they  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  mais  of 
the  people :  that  for  this  alone  even  the  royal  authority,  in  all 
its  fun^ions,  is  to  be  exerted  and  operate;  and  that  it  is  only 
for  the  prefervation  and  happinefs  of  the  people,  that  the  la^vs 
cah  be  juftified  in  throwing  fuch  ftrong  fences  as  they  have 
around  the  king's  perfon.  Now  grant  but  thefe  premifes  and 
what  fort  of  danger  could  this  or  any  country  be  in,  from  the 
progrefs  of  any  fet  of  opinions  in  France.  If  you  had  given  a 
few  years  of  peace  and  quietnefs  to  the  new  government  and 
principles  of  that  nation,  the  eyes  of  mankind  would  have 
been  impartially  directed  towards  them,  and  if  they  are  really 
fo  dcdruftive  to  human  happinefs  as  they  have  been  painted  by 
thofe  who  fliew  their  affeftion  for  peace  and  order,  by  rufliing 
into  war  and  dcfolation,  and  difpiay  their  pious  humanity  and 
moderation  by  every  aggravation  of  rancorous  hatred  and  ca- 
Iqmny,  the  more  they  were  feen  the  more  they  would  have  beeo 
detefted.  If  they  were  principles  tending  to  the  deftrudlion  of 
all  peace  and  order  in  fociety,  the  conftitution  of  this  country 
would  have  been  the  more  fii  ml  y  fixed  intheafFevStionof  the  peo- 
ple by  regarding  their  exceiles :  and  all  v/ould  have  been  eager  to 
avoid  the  confequences  of  fuch  deftruffive  principles.  Does 
it  not  appear  then,  that  the  minifters  who  plunged  us  into  war, 
to  prevent  us  from  feeing  the  genuine  confequences  and  efk&s 
of  thofe  principles,  had  fomething  like  a  lurking  fufpicion  at 
their  hearts,  [I  amfpeculating  upon  their  fentiments  you  know* 
not  advancing  my  own  \)  tifat  thefe  principles  had,  in  reality, 
a  tendency  to  procjjuce  an  effeS  diametrically  oppofite  to  what 
they  pretended  ?  Seeing  then  that  it  is  rightf,  that  every  thing 
ihould  be  done  for  the  beft  for  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
although  that  which  is  beft  for  them  is  frequently  injurious  to 
a  few  individuals  who  grafp  the  whole  power,  wealth  and  pa* 
tronage  of  a  country,  does  it  not  really  feem  as  if  WE,  I 
mean  THEY,  were  in  reality  in  danger,  and  as  if  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  preferve  themfelves  firom  the  influence  of  this  light 
of  truth  and  reafon  fo  dangerous  to  the  caufe  of  corruption,  by 
conjuring  up  the  clouds  of  war  between  the  two  countries. 
Whether  thefe  arguments  were  well  or  ill  founded  I  am  not 
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inyeftigating.  I  am  examining  their  arguments  ;  and  iftheir 
conducl:  furniihes  arguments  againft  their  principles,  the  fault 
is  theirs,  not  mine  \  for  we  have  a  right  to  inveftigate  thecon- 
du6):  and  fentiments  of  our  government,  and  fo  long  as  I  have 
breath  I  will  endeavour  to  Simulate  my  felIow*citizens  to  a 
zealous  exertion  of  that  right. 

Citizens,  the  condu£l  of  the  Britifh  Cabinet  has  been  fup* 
pofed  by  many  to  have  been  actuated  alfo  by  another  motive. 
The  t^ount  de  Montgaillar^  -^in  his  very  excellent,  though  very 
prejudiced  pamphlet,  the  fads  and  reafonings  of  which  will 
leady  1  believe,  every  refledllng  reader  to  conclufions  dire£tly 
oppofite  to  thofe  which  he  intended) — has  {hewn  (though 
he  has  been  induced  by  the  fpirit  of  flattery  to  coVer  his 
opinion  and  make  it  as  palatable  as  he  can) — that  he  fuf^ 
pe£te  that  the  leading  ODJedt  with  Great  Britain,  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  other  powers  of  Europe  in  general,  was 
ihi  difmembermetit  of  France :  the  defire  of  takmg  a  part  of 
France  and  giving  it  to  one  power,  and  another  part  and  giv* 
jng  it  to  another.  Nay>  Citizens,  in  a  very  excellent  pamph- 
let which  a  foreign  Citizen  (a  native  of  one  of  the  countries  in 
alliance  with  Britain)  was  kind  enough  to  bring  me  the  other 
day,- and  which  though  wtitten  in  the  French  language  the 
government  of  this  country  took  the  pains  to  furpreis>  by  pur- 
chafmg  up  the  whole  edition— I  fay  in  that  pamphlet,  which 
has  iurniflied  me  with  a  great  number  of  hints  upon  this  im- 
portant fubje£l,  we  find  it  fupported  by  good  reafoning  and 
documents  that  even  long  before  Britain  openly  engaged  in  the 
prefent  war,  the  ambafiador  of  Great  Britain  at  Madrid  had 
made  ufe  of  every  artifice  to  perfuade  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid 
to  take  poiTeffion  of  Roui&llon ;  to  begin  the  work  of  dividing 
France,  and  thus  break  to  pieces  the  empire  which  they  pre- 
tended to  be  fo  anxious  with  generous  hafte  to  reftore  to  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon.  Spain  refilied  this.  Spain  was  averfe  to 
entering  into  any  war.  She  began  to  perceive  that  the  depo- 
pulating fyftem,  which  in  the  courfe  of  a*  century  and  a  half 
has  thinned  her  population  full  one-third,  muft  (hortly,  if 
purfued,  lead  lo  inevitable  diflblution.  The  Spanifh  Court 
began  to  conceive  that  thefe  mad  projects  were  plunging  it 
into  irretrievable  ruin ;  and,  therefore,  defirous  of  checking 
the  fiery  bleeds  of  war  before,  Phaeaton  like,  they  were  plunged 
irom  the  chariot  of  empire,  into  fimilar  ruin  and  defl;ru£^ion 
with  that  which  overwhelmed  the  French  monarchy.  Spain 
refifled :  bur,  at  laiV>  the  fcruples  of  the  Spanifh  fovereign 
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tonfidcrably  got  the  better  of ; — and  indeed  the  French  Con- 
vention feems  to  have  been  well  informed  of  the  cabals,  artifices 
andintrigues  that  were  going  onat  the  Courtof  Madrid;  for  very 
£hortly  after  they  declared  war  againft  England,  they  declared 
War  againltthe  Spanifh  monarchy  alfo.  We  have,  therefore, 
a  proof  of  the  early  defire  of  the  Englifli  Cabinet  to  produce 
the  difmemberment  of  France ;  and  1  am  afraid,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  good  opinion  I  have  always  entertained  of  the  Giron- 
dllt  party,— cf  their  virtues  I  mean,  for  they  had  no  energy !  I 
am  afraid  that  France  itfelf  muft  have  gone  to  wreck  and  ruin 
jf  the  feeble  hands  of  the  Briflbtines  had  been  fufFered  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  reins  of  gcvernment.  Many  of  them  I  re- 
verence from  the  bottom  of  my  foul ;  though  I  believe  that 
with  refpeS  to  fome  of  the  members  of  that  fadlion,  there  has 
been  a  little  Engli(h  intrigue,  and  a  little  Engliih  gold  in  the 
affair>  and  that  the  objedt  of  federalifm  was  intended  as  the 
previous  ftep  towards  cfFe(5ting  that  difmemberment  which 
would  have  produced  not  Only  the  ruin  of  France,  but  the 
flavery  of  Europe. 

Citizens,  there  are  other  circumftances  which  are  not  fo 
ambiguous.  When  Valenciennes  was  taken.  In  whofc 
name  was  it  taken  ?  Was  it  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Dau- 

Shin,  the  young  king,  (as  they  chofe  to  call  him)  of  France  ? 
lo,  of  the  Emperor  of  Germkny.  It  was  to  be  one  of  the 
bonufes  by  which  he  was  to  be  drawn  into  this  commercial 
negociation  for  human  blood.  When  Conde  was  taken,  was 
it  taken  in  the  name  of  the  French  kmg  ?  No.  When  Dun- 
kirk was  befieged,  or  threatened  with  uege, — ^befieged  it  was 
I  believe,  with  gold;  though  as  it  happened  that  the  cannons 
and  balls  did  not  match;  as  12-pound  guns  were  fumiflied  with 
24-pound  balls  (a  hA  which  the  officers  in  the  ordinance 
know  to  be  well  ellabliflied  !)  and  24-pound  balls  not  being 
able  to  go  into  the  is-pound  guns,  it  is  true  that  nothing  but 
gold  ever  did  hefiege  that  place.  But  was  it  ever  fuppofed 
that  it  was  to  be  taken  for  the  young  king  of  France  i  No.-— 
It  is  very  well  known  that  the  retreat  from  Dunkirk  was 
made  in  the  name  of  another  fovereign.  Here  then  are  addi- 
tional arguments  for  the  fuppofition  that  the  difmemberment 
of  France  was  one  of  the  real  objeds  of  the  prefent  war. 

Another  argument  may,  perhips,  be  drawn  from  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ex-prmces  of  France :  for  though  I  am  convin« 
ced  that  they  are  men  who  ought  not  to  receive  the  counter 
tiance  of  any  country,  of  any  cabinet,  of  any  fet  of  beings,  be- 
caufe  I  fufpe£t  that  if  they  were  common  men,  noi:  a  profligate 
No.V.  P  is 
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is  to  be  found,  who  would  not  blufli  to  fit  down  in  their  com- 
pany. Yet  I  am  much  inclined  to  fufpeft  that  we  muft  attri- 
bute to  another  caufe  the  coldnefs  with  which  they  were  re- 
ceived here ;  that  is,  the  conviftion  of  the  minifters  of  this 
country  that  their  objefls  were  not  the  fame  as  the  objefls  of 
the  ex -princes. 

I  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  they  were  unwilling  to  reftore  the 
fame  degree  of  power  in  France.  They  have  ihewn  them- 
felves  not  very  averfe  to  defpotic  monarchies  by  the  felec^ion 
they  have  made  of  their  alliances,  but  it  feems  as  if  a  mutual 
jealoufy  prevailed ;  and  hence  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fai- 
lures, of  the  difgraces  and  defeats  which  the  allies  have  ex- 
perienced. 

The  nationality  of  France  is.  well  known.  Perhaps  there 
is  as  much  nationality  in  Britain:  but  whether  there  is  or  not 
is  not  now  the  queftion.  The  great  degree  of  nationality  in 
France  is  matter  of  public  notoriety,  and  tiierefore,  we  find 
the  people  (lung  with  deteftation  and  abhorrence  at  that  af&ft- 
ance  which  was  to  difmember  their  country.  Even  the 
royalifls  and  banditti  of  La  Vendee  were  unwilling  to  co« 
operate  with  the  allies  in  the  redu<5tion  of  a  country  whofe 
government  they  did  not  like,  but  at  whofe  difmemberment 
diey  were  too  honeft  to  connive. 

But,  Citizens,  an  oftenfible  obje6t  held  out  in  the  prefent 
war  was  the  reftoration  of  monarchy  in  France :  The  reftora- 
tion  of  theHoufe  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  that  country  : 
though  it  {hould  feem  by  fome  of  the  fpeeches  delivered  in  a 
very  important  afTembly,  that  they  did  not  much  care  who  the 
tyrant  was,  fo  that  a  tyrant  was  but  fct  up  in  France ;  for  I 
recoiled  a  miniflerial  member  of  the  upper  houfe,  being  re- 

i)orted  in  the  newfpaper  to  have  faid  with  exulting  congratu- 
ation,  that  France  was  making  rapid  ftrides  towards  royalty  ; 
that  Robefpierre  was  already  all  but  king ;  that  his  perfon  was 
attended  by  guards  through  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  that  he  was 
grafpingall  the  power  and  fovereignty  of  the  country,  and  that 
coniequently  the  republicanifin  of  France  was  almoft  in  its 
laft  ftage. 

Citizens,  fo  much  for  the  generofitv  of  the  noble  friends  to 
the  Houfe  of  Bourbon :  However  we  lind  their  conclufions  not 
very  juft.  They  did  not  happen  to  know  any  more  than 
Robefpierre  what  were  the  energies  of  a  nation  that  had  tafted 
freedom ;  and  that  no  Robefpierre,  with  all  his  fcenes  o£  blood 
and  cruelty,  could  fubdue  the  enlightened  and  philofophic 
fpirit  of  a  nation  panting  for  freedom,  though  they  were  fome- 

times 
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times  miftaken  in  the  road.  The  abfurdity  of  this  attempt 
is  fo  evident  from  the  fafts  of  hiftory,  that  one  cannot  but  won- 
der at  the  ignorance  (perhaps  it  would  be  more  polite  to  fay  . 
tihe  blindneis)  of  thofemen  who  have  attempted  it  in  the  pre- 
lent  asra.  No  attempt  to  force  upon  a  great  people,  a  fo- 
vereign  that  they  did  not  like  ever  yet  was  fuccefsful.  We 
know  It  is  an  honour  to  which  this  country  has  frequently 
afpired.  We  have  endeavoured  to  make  kings  of  France  ; 
we 'have  endeavoured  to  make  kings  of  Spain ;  1  was  going  to 
lay,  we  have  endeavoured  to  make  kings  of  Holland.  la 
fliort,  we  have  the  rage  of  king-making.  We  are  a  very  ge- 
nerous people  J  and  very  willing  to  participate  to  others  thofe 
fupreme  bleifings  we  enjoy  ourfelves.  A  much  greater  man 
than  any  that  exifts  in  the  prefent  alliance  endeavoured  to  force 
himfelf  as  a  fovereign  upon  France : — Henry  V. 

This  is  one  of  the  tales  that  has  been  mifreprefented  by  the 
gloffing  pens  of  hiftorians,  boailing  that  this  little  ifland  was 
3ie  frequent  conqueror  of  France.  But  when  we  attempted 
to  fubdue  the  French  nation,  remember  that  all  Normandy, 
Picardy,  Gafcony,  all  the  richeft  and  mod  flourifhing  parts 
of  France  belonged  to  us.  Burgundy  was  in  alliance  with 
us,  and  the  different  parts  of  the  country  were  di  draped 
with  that  federal  defpotifm  under  which  Europe  at  that  time 
groaned ;  fo  that  we  led  into  the  field  the  fubjefts  of  the 
very  kings  we  attempted  to  dethrone. 

Yet,  Citizens,  what  was  our  real  fuccefs  ?  Edward  III. 
claimed  the  Crown  of  France.  But  though  England  was  de- 
populated, though  France  was  converted  into  one  fcene  of 
{laughter  and  defolation,  what  lafting  triumphs  did  we  obtain  i 
Let  the  diftraAions  which  followed  thofe  mad  proje£b  of  am- 
bitten  diftate  to  us  a  more  wife  and  prudent  conduct  for  the 
future.  Inflead  of  preventing  civil  difcord  all  our  attempts  at 
conqueft  have  produced  that  difcord. 

Henry  V.  liad,  alfo,  at  iirft,  the  appearance  of  fuccefs.  He 
was  crowned  at  Paris,  and  died  time  enough  to  avoid  the  in- 
famy  of  looiing  that  which  with  fo  much  blood  and  treafure  he 
had  gained.  At  another  time,  a  more  recent  period,  we  en- 
deavoured to  force  upon  the  Spaniards  a  king  th^y  did  not 
like.  The  Spaniards,  however,  gained  their  point,  they  ca- 
ihiered  the  king  we  fet  up,  and  were  wife  enough  to  fet  up 
another  in  his  place.  We*  might,  therefore,  calculate,  from 
the  fa£ts  of  hiflory,  the  improbability  of  fucceeding  in  fuch 
wild  proje£b.  But  there  is  a  flill  greater  abfurdity  ill  the  pre- 
fent undertaking ;  becaufe  it  is  not  individual  averfion  we 

P  2  have 
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have  to  comb;it  againil.  There  is  added  alfo,  the  averfton  of 
fyftem.  Whether  their  fyftem  is  right  or  wrong  I  do  not 
difcufs  at  prefent.  I  do  not  wifli  to  give  opportunities  to 
thofe  wretches  who  infinuate  tbemfelves  into  every  ailbmbly  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fpeculative  optnioiis  of  men^  and  turn 
them  into  treafon  or  (edition.  I  do  not,  therefore,  determine 
whether  their  averfion  to  monarchy  is  right  or  wrong.  But 
certain  it  is,  if  our  eyes  are  opeoy  if  we  are  capable  of  r^eiv- 
ing  impreffions  from  fafls,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  aa  al- 
moft  univerial  aborrence  reigns  dirough  France  againft  thfi 
very  name  of  king ;  and  which  even  the  tyrannies  of  Robe- 
fpierre  could  not  obliterate. 

Thus  then  we  are  not  only  endeavouring  to  impofe  upon 
them  a  king  they  dlflike ;  but  we  aire  endeavouring  to  impofe 
a  fyftem  they  diflike ;  and  to  whofe  reftraints  they  are  too  en- 
lightened and  philofophic  to  fubmit. 

But,  Citizens,  let  us  fuppofe,  for  a  minute  (for  it  is  no 
harm,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  to  fuppofe  very  great  abfur- 
dities.j  Suppofe  for  a  minute  we  could  fucceed :  that  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon  could  be  re£bored  to  Ar  Crpwn  of  France ; 
are  you  fure  whether,  even.  then>you  would  have  reafon  to  ex- 
ult in  the  wifdom  of  your  policy  r  Is  it  likely,  that  after  fuch 
tranfa£^ions  and  fuch  principles  as  we  have  difplayed,  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon,  if  reftored,  ihould  have  much  afjFe8ion  for 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  ?  No,  they  would  remember  the 
national  infults  which  have  been  oirered ;  they  would  and 
muft  remember  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  dijinem- 
ber  their  country :  nay,  diiinemberment  being  part  of  the  fyf- 
tefn,  fuccefs  would  breed  in  their  minds  aa  hatred  and  averfion 
which  would  not  be  eafily  removed.  Add  to  this  the  confi- 
deration  of  who  muft  be  the  preient  rulers  of  that  country, 
if  the  monarchy  were  reftored. 

Would  Monfieur,  who  was  refufed  entrance  into  the  port 
of  Toulon  by  the  Englifli,  while  they  were  in  poff^Sion  of 
that  town,  in  the  name  of  Louis  the  lyth — Would  die  Duke 
D'Artois,  who  has  been  driven  from  Hull,  forgive  the  indig- 
nity they  have  met  with  ?  infults,  not  greater  thao  fliey  de- 
ferve,  for  that  is  impoilLble »  but  which  it  is  equally  impoifible 
they  fhould  ever  forgive :  and  with  fuch  a  regency,  a  bleffed 
harveft  of  amity  we  fhould  be  likely  to  have.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  is  well  argued  in  the  pamphlet  I  have  before  alluded: 
to,  the  perfonal  civilities  which  the  £mprjef$  has  been  politic 
enough  to  extend  towards  thefe  men,  would  make  £u£Ba  the 
country  with  which  they  would,  be  likely  to  enter  into  the 
clofeA  alliance.    Let  England,  and  let  commercial  men  con- 

fidcr 
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fideF  what  degree  of  intereft  they  would  re^p  from  fuch  an 
alliaace ! 

Citizens,  I  perceive  that  I  have  yet  a  very  confiderable 
and  important  branch  of  the  inveftigation  to  enter  upon. 
I  have  ftill  to  go  through  all  the  pretences  for  not  negociating 
peace,  the  examination  of  thefe  pretences,  and  the  confuta* 
tion  of  diem.  I  have  to  examine  the  refources  which  remain 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  the  advantages  and  difadvanta- 
ges  of  the  refpe£live  powers;  and  I  obfcrve  that  my  time  is 
very  nearly  exhaufted.  I  am  afraid  I  (hall  wear  out  your  pa- 
tience) but  I  am  unwilling  to  hurry  over  afubje<fl  of  fuch  im- 
portance. I  (hall,  therefore,  take  thiS  liberty  of  refuming  it 
on  Wcdnefday,  difmifling  you  for  the  prefent  with  one  quo- 
tation relative  to  the  ftate  in  which  we,  at  prefent,  ftand  with 
refpedl  to  our  allies. 

In  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  this  day,  a  paper  not  prone 
ta  take  up  every  idle  report  and  affirm  it  with  confidence,  we 
have  this  paragraph : 

**  Wc  have  avoided  to  mentiop  the  report  which  has  been 
^  freelycirculatedon  the  continent  for  fome  time,  but  with- 
'•  out  any  other  evidence  than  its  probability,  we  mean  the 
^  feparate  peace  a<^ually  faid  to  be  concluded  between  the 
'^  French  and  the  King  of  Pruflia,  it  is  now  reported  upon 
*^  authority  diat  in  our  minds  is  decifive  of  the  fa<^  minifters 
^'  do  not  deny  it,  and  even  the  terms  have  tranfpired. 

Now»  Citizens,  fee  what  are  the  terms  of  your  faithful 
Ally*  See,  by  tne  sood  faith  which  mmarchs  difplay  to  one 
another,  the  force  of  the  argument  that  you  can  put  no  tnift 
in  repiU>tic$,  nor  expert  them  tx>  keep  faith  and  treaty  with 
you.  ^  A  body  of  the  Pruffian  troops  are,  perhaps,  at  this 
^  moment  on  the  march,"  not  to  join  the  allied  army,  but 
^  it  is  ftconely  fufpe6led»  that  Hanover  is  to  be  made  the  the- 
^  atre  of  aSion  of  the  two  powers;  the  conqueft  and  gua«» 
^  rantee  of  which  will  be  made  to  Prui&a  by  the  French  as. 
*^  the  price  of  peace.  On  the  fame  authority  we  learn  the 
^  equally  important  fafiy  that  the  Emperor  perfifts  in  re^« 
^<  ing  the  loan  offered  to  him  by  this  country,  fince  the  extcs* 
^  ordinary  movements  in  his  own  neighbourhood  make  it 
^  incompatible  with  his  own  fafety  to  proceed  in  the  wan 
^  The  terms  offered  him  by  the  French  are  too  advantageous 
^  to  berefifted,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt,  but  that  he,  like 
*<  Pruffia,  will  accept  of  the  boon  that  is  held  out  to  him» 
^  namely>  the  guarantee"  of  that  which  has  been  the  chief 
object  ot  his  ambition,  the  guarantee  ^^  of  Bavaria.''    Thus» 

then. 
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then,  your  faithful  allies,  your  defpotic,  regular,  orderly, 
cftablifhed  governmenes  of  the  continent,  return  your  fubfi- 
cTies  with  infult,  witli  defertion  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and 
leave  you  to  the  mercy  of  a  prevailing,  and  as  the  minifterxal 
papers  themfelves  confefs,  an  irrefiftible  enemy,  whom  your 
mad  and  frantic  mcafures,  (I  mean  the  mad  and  frantic  mea- 
fares  of  your  cabinet — for  I  believe  that  you  dcteft  them  from 
your  hearts ! J  whom  die  mad  and  frantic  meafures  of  your 
cabinet  have  irritated  againd  you.  Surely,  Citizens,  this  is 
an  additional  argument  why  you  (hould  repeatedly,  clofely 
and  anxioufly  invcftigate  the  fituation  of  the  country  ;  the 
pretences  for  continuing  the  war,  and  the  refources  by  which 
it  can  be  continued. 


Sect.  IV.    TA^ Examination  (?/"  Harry  Eatok 

before  the  Privy  Council. 

See  Morning  Pojl^  16  May  1794- 

ON  Wednefday  evening  about  four  o'clock  Matter  Eatofty 
a  boy  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  lives  in  the  houfe  of 
Mr.  Thilwully  and  who  has  attended  at  his  Political  Le£lures, 
was  taken  into  cuftody  by  Mr.  Shaw,  one  of  the  King's 
Meflengers,  and  examined  before  the  Privy  Council.  His 
examination  began  at  nine  o'clock,  and  lafted  till  eleven— of 
which  the  following  are  brief  particular?. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Council  was  proceeding  to  fwear  the 
child,  when  he  declared  he  would  undergo  any  torture  rather 
than  be  fworn. 

The  Jttorney  General^  with  his  ufual gentleman-like  condu£fy 
obferved,  that  he  was  not  brought  diere  to  be  tortured ;  and 
fuiFered  him  to  be  interrogated  without  being  fworn. 

The  interrogatories  were  to  the  following  eiFed. 

i^     Do  you  know  your  Catechifm  ? 

Jl.    No. 

j^     Can  you  lay  the  Lord's  Prayer  ? 
,  .  jf*    No. 

^     Arc  you  a  Chriftian  ? 

Jt.    Yes. 

^  Do  you  know  the  hand  writing  of  Mr.  Ihihvatl 
((hewing  him  feveral  manufcript  papers)  i  are  any  of  thefehis 
hand  writing  ? 

A.    I 
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A.  I  cannot  fay  I  do.  They  differ  much,  and  I  am  furc 
the  words  in  capitals  were  not  made  by  Mr.  ThelwalL 

^     Were  you  at  the  meeting  at  Chalk  Farm  ? 

-A     Yes. 

^.  Was  not  there  a  fupper  confifting  of  bread  and  cheefc 
and  porter  after  that  meeting  ?  and  were  not  you  prefent? 

A,     Yes. 

^.    Did  not  Mr.  Thelwall  take  a  pot  of  porter,  and  cut 
off  the  froth  or  the  head  of  it  with  a  knife?     And  did  not 
the  meeting  afterwards  drink  *«  l^hc  Lamp-irons  in  Parliament 
Jheet  ?'' 

A,  I  was  out  of  the  room,  and  therefore  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter. 

,  ^    Did  you  not  take,  at  the  door,  the  price  of  admiiSoa 
to  7%ehvall's  LeSures  ? 

A.     Yes. 

j|^  Did  you  not  think  it  a  mean  fituation  ?  and  did  you 
not  cxpeft  to  be  noticed  by  the  Minifter  ? 

A.  I  did  not  think  it  a  mean  fituation;  I  did  not  think  I 
(hould  be  noticed  by  the  Minified;  for  I  did  not  want  from 
him  any  favour. 

Here  the  child  entered  into  a  political  harangue,  in  which 
he  ufed  very  harih  language  againft  Mr.  Pitt-y  upbraiding 
him  with  having  taxed  the  people  to  an  enormous  extent; 
which,  among  ignorant  people,  brought  blame  on  his  Maje/ly^ 
when  it  in  juftice,  fhould  belong,  he  faid,  to  the  Mintften— « 
(Pitt  tnrned  afide,  and  fmiled  at  the  Airewdnefs  of  the  boyy 
while  the  Members  of  the  Council  feemed  furprifed  at  his 
confidence). 

.  H.  Eatm  was  next  informed,  that  he  might  return  to  the 
houfe  of  the  Meffenger,  or  go  home  if  he  plcafed;  to  which 
he  replied,  that  "  he  would  rather  go  home." 

Before  he  departed  he  addrefled  Mr.  Dundas.  He  appealed 
CO  him,  and  afked  him  if  it  was  coniiftent  with  the  humanity 
that  fhould  aduate  the  breaft  of  man,  to  deprive  Mrs.  TheU 
wall  of  an  opportunity  of  feeing  her  hufband.  He  then  with* 
drew. 

[The  confequence  of  this  remon/lrance  wasy  that  the  pahry^ 
malicious  order  refpeiiing  my  wife  and  infant  was  recalledi  and 
they  were  permitted  again  to  vtjit  me.  Not  a  wordy  howeu^^ 
was  permitted  to  hefaid  but  what  the  Mejfenger  was  to  htarS\ 

After  the  boy  withdrew,  he  was  taken  to  the  Cumberland 
Coffee-houfe,  where  he  was  treated  with  an  excellent  fupper 
by  the  Meffengers,  but  was  not  fuffered  to  enter  the  houfe  of 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Tbtlwall  by  the  conftablcs,  who  were  arranged  at  the 
front.  In  confequence  of  which,  at  a  late  hour  he  was  thrown 
on  the  town,  to  encounter  the  noflurnal  vices  of  the  metro- 
polis, from  die  danger  of  which  he  was,  however,  refcued  by 
a  gentleman,  who,  on,  hearing  his  tale,  humanely  provided 
him  him  with  a  lodging. 


I  have  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  account  of  this  ex- 
amination is  far  from  being  exaggerated.  Indeed  the  Mef- 
fengers  themfelves  told  me  it  was  quite  the  reverie  ^  and  that 
it  gave  a  very  feeble  picture  of  the  boldnefs  and  flirewdnefs 
of  the  lad,  whofe  deportment  a^oniihed  (and  I  dare  fay  they 
might  have  added  confounded)  the  whole  Council. 

From  the  fame  quarter  I  underftand,  that  when  fpeaking  of 
the  barbarous  order  for  excluding  Mrs.  T.  he  demanded 
in  exprefs  terms  of  Dundasj  whether  he  was  not  afliamed  cf 
hindilf  to  keep  a  wife  from  her  hufband,  and  a  hufband  from 
feeing  his  wife  in  fuch  a  fitusftion? 

[  To  be  continued*  ] 


Political  Maxims^  (3c.     From  Mercier's  Fragments 

of  Politics  and  Hiftory. 

PairifftUm.^-^How  can  a  love  for  the  country  refide  m  a 
nation,  where  the  wretched  inhabitants  every  where  dtfplay 
poverty,  tatters,  and  the  hollow  and  funken  eye  of  mifery  i 
/.  60. 

Knorvfedge.-^There  can  be  no  liberty  where  knowledge 
and  icience  do  not  flouriih  :  the  more  thefe  are  diffufed,  the 
more  does  the  haughtinefs  of  power  lofe  its  oppreffing  force. 
f.  II. 

i)^5/^.— Courtiers  eftablifh  defpotrfm  by  extending  im- 
moderately the  royal  jH'erogative,  by  perverting  the  laws  to 
dftir  private  views,  by  impofing  ruinous  taxes,  and  by  con-* 
verting  the  foldiers  o{  the  country  into  the  executtoners  of 
tbe  citi2en8*  Courtiers,  aduated  by  caprice,  or  by  a  defire  to 
proleA  the  invaders  of  the  rights  of  men,  have  contrived  to 
turn  the  military  force  agamft  the  focial  body,  to  tear  out  the 
bowels  of  the  ftate.    p.  133. 


THE    TRIBUNE,    N«-  VI. 

Saturday j  i8th  April,  1795. 

An  Examination  of  the  Arguments  againjl  negociating 
a  Peace  with  the  French  Republic;  and  of 

the  Caufes  of  the  Difgrace  of  the  Allies. The 

fourth  Ledure  on  the  Caufes  and  Calamities  of 
War. 

1  Come  before  you,  Citizens,  with  fuch  preparation  asi 
could  be  made  by  the  bed  fide  of  an  expiring  parent,  to  fpeak 
upon  one  of  the  moft  momentous  fubjefts  that  ever  was  in- 
veftigated  by  man.  I  am  fure  that  no  powers  or  faculties  I 
ever  poffefled,  however  free  my  heart  might  be  from  that  an- 
guifli  which  prevents  the  prefent  exertion  of  my  faculties,  ever 
were  fuch  as  could  do  juftice  to  the  fubjcfl:  now  before  me.  I 
am  aware  that  the  fituation  of  the  country  is  momentous  in 
the  extreme ;  and  that  I  come  from  one  fcene  of  hopelefs  anx- 
iety to  the  contemplation  of  another  equally  calamitous  and 
hopelefs.  I  Ihall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  forget  the  melan* 
choly  feelings  of  private  regret  in  fuch  exertions  as  I  am  ca- 
capable  of  making  towards  averting  the  miferies  of  my 
country. 

The  fubje3  of  war  has  taken  up  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
inveftigation  during  the  prefent  courfe  of  lectures.  On  the 
laft  evening  I  inveftigated,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  led^ure 
and  the  extent  of  time  would  permit,  the  real  fources  and 
origin  of  the  prefent  war.  I  endeavoured  to  convince  you 
that  this  country  was  the  prime  agitator  of  that  war,  that  the 
cabinet  of  this  country  confidered  itfelf  as  the  leading  power 
in  the  alliance,  and  that  the  allies  themfelves,  evidently,  by 
their  condu£l,  have  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  they  are  on«* 
\j  the  auxiliaries,  the  hired  affiftants  of  the  adminiflration  of 
Great  Britain. 

Citizens,  I  now  come  to  invefiigate  the  pretences  for 
continuing  the  war :— a  fubjeft  of  more  importance  than  the 
former;  becaufe,  as  my  fyftem  precludes  all  poffibility  of  re- 
Vengeful  feeling,  and  attributes  the  miiconduft  of  mankind  not 
to  intentional  guilt  but  to  miftakes  and  delufion,  no  fort  of 
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refentment  attaches  Itfelf,  in  my  mind,  to  that  which  Is  paff- 
Whatever  therefore,  the  pretences  for  entering  into  the  war 
may  have  been^  if  we  confider  the  fituation  of  Europe  to  be 
fucn  as  to  call  aloud  for  the  healing  hand  of  peace,  for  the  re- 
floring  power  of  tranquillity,  the  important  queftion  is,  What 
are  the  pretences  for  with-holding  that  peage  and  tranquil lity> 
and  the  means  by  which  it  can  be  reftored  ?  not  what  have 
been  the  artifices  and  headlong  abfurdities  by  which  the  nation 
has  been  plunged  into  this  almoft  irretrievable  deftrudion. 

Citizens^  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  th^t  the  refources  of 
ifche  French  nation  are  immenfe ;  it  is  admitted  by  the  moft  ra- 
tional of  the  fpeculative  writers,  in  favour  of  the  fyftem  I  op- 
pofe>  and  even  by  the  intelligent  emigrants  themfelves,  that 
the  refources  of  the  French  nation  are,  at  this  time,  confider- 
ably  more  powerful  than  even  at  the  period  when  the  war  be- 
gan ;  while  at  the  fame  time,  it  tnuil  be  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged, that  almoft  all  the  powers  of  Europe  are  paralyzed  i. 
that  the  martial  arm  falls  liftlefs  by  the  fide  of  the  continental 
defpots  i  and  that  incapable  of  purfuing  the  trade  of  death  any 
longer,  they  almoft  avow  the  wi(h  to  lave  themfelves  from  do- 
firu£lion,  oy  fufFcring.  it  to  fall  unrefifted  upon  this  country^ 
io  whom  they  have  hitherto  reprefented  themfelves  as  good 
and  faithful  ^lies. 

Citizens,  a  writer  in  behalf  of  defpotifm— ^a  man  of  very 
confiderable  power  of  mind,i,and  certainly  of  great  intelligenee,. 
Montgaillard,  one  of  the  emigrant  nobility  of  France,  an 
avowed  advocate  for  the  moft  deteftable  tyranny^has  furnifhed 
a  variet}'  of  ftatements,  which,  though  he  endeavours  to  urge 
on  the  war,  are  enough  to  convince  any  thinking  man  of  its 
impolicy,  and  the  total  impoffibility  of /uccefs.  The  fame 
conclufion  alfo  is  fupported  by  a  pamphlet,  purporting  to  be  a 
fpeech  intended  to  have  been  delivered  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons.  This  latter  pamphlet^it  is  true,  ftates,that  the  popu- 
lation of  France  is  but  twenty-four  milUonsy  while  that  of  the 
allies  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  thirteen  millions  and  an  half^ 
So  that  the  fuperiority  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  as  to  indivir- 
dual  population,  is  nearly  five  to  one.  But  he  gives  afterwards 
in  this  excellent  pamphlet  a  variety  of  reafons  why,  in  efti^ 
mating  the  fuperiority  of  power,  we  are  not  to  calculate  upoa 
that  phyfical  fuperiority  of  force ;  and  he  fubftantiates  his  po- 
fition,  by  (hewing  the  great  degree  of  moral  and  political  ener* 
gy  infuied  by  the  conventional  government  of  France. 

Citizens^  the  ariftocrat,  Montgaillard--*^!  love  to  quote 
from  the  enlmies  ot  liberty,  when  their  £»^s.  are  favourable  to 
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the  conclitdons  of  its  friends  :  their  arguments  hXl  with  ten- 
foM  weight  as  they  cannot  be  fufpeded  df  partiality.)  Mont« 
gaillard  has,  in  two  admirable  pamphlets,  which  now  lie  before 
me,  and  from  which  I  feall  trouble  you  with  a  few  quotations, 
ilated  many  fafls  worthy  your  ferious  attention.  After 
havingtf'anfaeked  the  Is^nguage  in  which  he  wrote,  for  epithets 
of  opprobrium  and  contempt,  he  ftates  in  a  variety  of  paf- 
{ages,  the  bound!efs  a6tivity— the  almoft  omnipotent  energies 
of  France.  «  Everything,"  fays  he,  <*afts  in  concert  with 
**  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  hws  are  made,  roads  are 
^  conftru<£ted,  and  canals  diig,  almoft  at  the  fame  inftant. 
"  The  arts  and  fciences  are  called  upon  to  confecrate  their 
^  crimes;  work  (hops  and  military  manufa6lories  are  every 
**  where  founded  to  defend  them.  The  moft  abundant  re- 
^  fources  are  laviflied;  public  fchools  inftituted,  and  the 
"  French  language  is  carried  to  the  foot  or  the  Pyrennes 
«  and  amidft  the  heaths  of  the  Lower  Britany."  State,  fr. 
page  6. 

He  (hews,  alib^  by  a  great  variety  of  fiiSs,  how  this  gene- 
ral and  univer&l  energy  >  which  the  Convention  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  have  infpired  throughout  the  country, 
is  direfted  to  that  point  which  muft  fooner  or  later,  if  his  ftate- 
taenrts  are  true,  brine  deftru£lion  upon  all  thofe  ftates  who  are 
mad  enough  to  perfevere  in  the  prefent  war.  He  exprefdy 
feys,  *•  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  have  direfted  the 
^^  attention,  the  fears,  and  agitation  of  Paris  to  the  affairs  of 
**  Europe,  to  the  war,  and  the  faftions.  They  have  deftroyed 
^<  the  fplendor  of  equipage,  of  drefs,  and  of  fervants ;  but  they 
**  have  replaced  them  by  an  expence  more  fuited  to  their  new 
«  empire  ;  by  an  induftry  wholly  military ;  which  employs 
^  their  workmen^  whom  the  want  of  labour  had  rendered  dan- 
•*  gerous.  The  reftlefs  adivity  of  the  people  is  tamed  to 
<*  profit  by  their  agitators.  Two  hundred  tnoufand  hands 
^<  are  night  and  day  bufied  to  forge  the  ptkes  of  infurre£ttons, 
«  and  the  mtifquets  of  the  army ;  and  a  thouiand,  or  eleven 
^  hundred  are  daily  finiftied  in  the  workihops  of  this  city. 
*<  One  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  (four  and  eight  nounders) 
^  are  nK>nth]y  caft ;  and  the  exertions  of  the  eftabli(hments 
^  of  Meulan,  or  Corbeil,  and  of  FontainUeau,  as  well  as 
f<  thofe  of  each  department,  is  correipondent  with  this  dread* 
**  fid  aftivity.*'    A  2 1  and  22. 

In  another  part  he  fhews  the  aftoniibing  power  of  their 
pecuniary  refources ',  and,  after  invefHgatiDg  the  advantage^ 
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and  difadvantages  under  which  they  lay,  he  prophecies  that>  if 
order  and  tranquillity  (hould  be  reftored  by  the  republican 
government  of  France,  if  the  fyftem  of  terror  fhould  be  laid 
aftde,  that  it  would  be  no  very  unlikely  thing  that  France 
fhould  combat  the  powers  of  Europe  with  the  whole  accumu- 
lated rcfources  of  thofe  powers  concentrated  in  its  gwn  go- 
vernment and  exchequer,  while  at  the  fame  time  all  the  hoftile 
fovernments  are  ftruggling  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
^et  he  tells  you,  you  are  to  go  on  with  the  dreadful  game, 
becaufe  if  peace  is  made  with  France,  jacobinifin  mud  triumph, 
and  the  well-regulated,  eftablifhed,  virtuous  governments,  of 
kings,  priefls,  aqd  ariftocrats  muft  be  laid  proftrate  at  the 
feet  of  the  fwinifh  multitude. 

Now,  as  thefe  emigrants  confider  Caffius,  the  laft  of  all 
the  Romans,  as  a  jacobine,  and  the  Brutufes  as  jacobins,  that 
^'  Brutus,  who  being  proof  againft  all  charm  of  benefits,  ftruck 
<^  fo  brave  a  flroke  into  that  Caefar's  heart  who  fought  to  enflave 
"  hiscountiy,"and  thatelder  Brutus  who  facrificed  his  own  fons 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  republic  of  Rome.-^As  thefe  have  been 
exprefsly  fligmatized  by  thefe  emigrants  as  Jacobins  and  in- 
famous afTa^^ns  \  and  as  Montgaillard  himfelf  fligmati^es  with 
one  intemperate  execration  all  who  have  had  any  hand  in  any 
part  of  the  revolution,  from  the  Conflitutionelles  of  the  Con- 
flituent  AfTembly  to  the  Maratifls  anc^  Robefpierrifls  of  the 
Convention,  the  conclufion  is,  that  by  jacobinifm  he  means 
nothing  more  than  the  principles  of  liberty;  and  that  by  the 
overthrow  of  regular  government  he  means  that  reformation 
will  take  place ;  and  that  confequently,  if  the  adminiftrations 
of  the  different  countries  wifh  to  keep  their  places,  they  mufl 
at  all  events  go  on  with  the  war,  though  he  lays  down  (uch  ' 
fa£ls  as  prove  that  the  continuance  of  it  mud  be  inevitable  de- 
flrudion  not  only  to  their  power  but  to  their  pcrfons. 

Citizens,  in  other  parts  of  this  pamphlet,  he  fhews  you  the 
impoifibiiity  of  efFe£ling  the  fcheme  of  ftarving  France; 
and  fays  when  we  confider  the  refources  of  that  country,  we 
mufl  banifh  famine  from  the  catalogue  of  thefe  calamities 
with  which  Providence  fometimes  afHi£ls  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Page  30  and  31.  He  might  have  gone  a  little  fur- 
ther. He  might  have  calculated  the  refources  of  the  powers 
at  war  with  France ;  and  have  fhewn,  that  though  France 
could  not  be  in  danger  of  famine,  yet  thofe  who  are  fending 
the  flores  out  of  their  country,  for  the  foreign  armies,  that 
were  to  effe£l  this  chimerical  flaryation^  were  ^ot  fecu^e 
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diemfelves  from  that  calamity;  and  that,  perhaps,  the  famine 
with  which  they  threatened  twenty- four  millions  of  gallant 
republicans,  might  meet  them  at  their  own  doors,  to  the  de- 
vaftacion  of  their  fields  and  tlie  depopulation  of  their  towns 
and  villages. 

He  has  (hewn  you  alTo,  how  thefe  aflTaffins  and  villains-^ 
for  thefe  are  the  only  names  he  ever  gives  them  ;  aad  after 
having  called  Brutus  and  CaQius  aflaflins  and  villains,  no  U-k 
beral  mind  will  be  very  much  hurt  by  the  obloquy  of  this  fry 
of  bigotted  and  voluptuous  emigrants.— .He  tells  you,  that 
thefe  villains  and  airiiiins,  whofe  only  talents  are  audacity  and 
£rimfSj  have  neverthdefs  concentrated  all  the  military  genius, 
.all  the  tallies,  all  the  knowledge,  all  the  fcience  of  all  the 
great  men  that  ever  exifted  in  trance;  and  having  thus  con- 
centrated and  improved  thofe  military  talents  that  had  dif- 
piayed  themfelves  under  the  monarchy,  that  they  were  now 
mod  barbaroufly  and  ungratefully  employing  them  for  the 
deftrudtion  of  that  monarchy.— Hear  his  own  words.  "  The 
"  Military  Committee  directed  by  Carnot,  La  Fitte,  d'Anifii, 
"  and  many  other  individuals,  whofe  only  talents  arc  crimes 
^*  and  wickednefs,  draw  the  plans  of  attack  and  defence, 
«  combine  their  operations,  and  adapt  their  military  taftics 
**  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Revolution.  From  the  memoirs,  and 
"  from  all  the  precious  veftiges  of  the  exploits,  the  zeal,  and 
"  the  intelligence  of  the  great  Generals,  Minitters,  and 
.'^  Statefmen,  who  adorned  our  Monarchy,  thofe  villains  have 
"  extrafted  the  means  of  its  annihilation."     P.  5. 

Citizens,  when  we  calculate  thefe  refources,  when  we  con- 
sider that  every  one  of  thofe  events  have  a6lually  taken  place, 
which  this  Author  foretels,  if  ever  they  ihould  take  places 
would  give  twofold  energy  to  the  repulican  government  of 
France,  what  are  we  to  fay  to  this  very  man,  who  comes  for- 
ward again,  and  publiihes  another  pamphlet,  telling  us,  that 
the  war  muft  be  purfued;  and  that  peace  cannot  be  contem* 
plated  by  the  governments  of  Europe,  without  the  deftruc- 
tioh  of  thofe  governments,  and  the  total  overthrow  of  privi- 
leges and  religion. 

Citizens,  you  will,  perhaps,  be  curious  to  know  what  can 
be  the  occafion  of  this  aftonilhing  epergy  in  the  French  peo- 
ple.  You  will  be  furprifed  how  thefe  twenty-four  millions 
pf  men  ihould  be  able  to  cope  with  a  population  in  alliance 
9gainft  them  of  five  times  that  number.  But,  Citizens,  the 
reafons  for  this  are  not  unfathomable.  We  (hall  find  what 
th^  difabilities  are  that  lie  upon  the  combined  powers :  wc 
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Ihall  find  alfo,  \f  wc  confider  a  little  ferioufly,  What  are  the 
fources  of  the  almoft  fupernatural  abilities  of  the  French  Re- 
public. , 

In  the  firfl  place,  every  man  in  France  feds  a  thorough 
conviftion — whether  this  convidtionis  rational  or  whether  it 
it  is  infanity,  is  not  for  me  to  declare.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
guefs  whether  they  are  mad  or  whether  our  governors  are  fo 
—certainly  the  madnefs  is  on  one  fide  or  the  other;  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  beft  to  call  in  Dr.  WiUis  to  decide  the 
queftion— • 

Citizens,  in  the  firft  place  then,  we  are  to  remember,  that 
every  man  in  France— every  peafant  at  the  plough,  every 
common  foldier  in  the  field,  and  every  namelefs  inhabitant 
of  that  country  believes  that  he  is  toiling  for  himfelf  aftd  fa^ 
mily-<-that  he  is  fighting  for  his  own  liberty,  and  that  iit  con- 
fequence  of  that  liberty,  for  the  eftablifhment  of  which  they 
are  flruggling,  every  individual,  down  to  the  meaneft  peafant 
and  manufadlurer,  becomes,  in  reality,  a  much  more  n6ble» 
exalted,  generous,  and  refpediable  being  than  any  fovereign 
or  potentate  that  ever  reigned.— Juft  as  the  private  citia&ens 
of  Rome,  at  the  time  when  that  triumphant  republic  vi^as 
making  fuch  gigantic  ftrides  towards  the  empire  of  die  «nr- 
verfe  (I  hope  To  mad  a  projedl  does  not  inflate  the  brains  of 
the  republicans  of  a  neighbouring  country  \)  would  have 
thought  themfelves  difgraced  by  any  marriage  or  attianc^  with 
any  of  the  Kings  who  at  that  period  tyranized  over  the  en« 
ilaved  barbarians  of  the  eartb* 

Now,  Citizens,  another  circumftance  of  confiderable  im- 
portance is,  that  every  m^i  considers  the  duty  of  fighting 
againft  the  enemy  as  the  common  lot.  A  fmail  fum  le  not 
levied  upon  the  rich,  in  order  that  certain  officers,  either  of 
the  parifh  or  of  the  crimping-houfe,  may  have  a  right  to 
feize  upon  the  perfons  of  the  poor.  No ;  from  the  richeft 
merchant,  from  the  moft  wealthy  landholder  to  the  pooreft  pea* 
fant,  every  man  takes  his  common  Aiare  of  the  hazard  and 
the  glory  of  defending  that  country,  which  is  confidered  as 
the  common  property  of  all ;  for  the  defence  of  which,  there-, 
fore,  one  part  of  the  people  are  not  to  be  made  beafts  of 
burden  to  the  other. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  Gtizen  Soldier  finds,  that  the  fitua- 
tion  of  defending  his  country  is  not  a  fervice  of  barren 
honour.  On  the  contrary,  that  there  are  real  advantages 
and  compenfations  affixed  to  it;  and  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  fituation  of  the  interior  country,  die  government  has 

laid 
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laid  down  this  as  a  maxim,  that  ^e  man  who  is  fighting  and 
bleeding  to  prevent  the  liberties  of  the  republic  from  being 
deftroyed,  (hould  not,  in  addition  to  the  hard(hips  and  dangers 
of  a^ual  fervice,  be  expoTed  to  the  aggravated  calamities 
of  famine,  and  that  long,  train  of  difeafes  which  are  the  con- 
fequences  of  unwhglefome  food^  «'  No  :'*  fays  the  deteftable, 
Jacobinical  government  of  France,  "  our  armies  fhall  be  firft 
fupplied  with  the  beft  of  every  thing  the  country  produces; 
nor  (hall  the  luxurious  vintage  of  the  country  fp^rkle  upon 
the  board  of  the  richeft  merchant  or  citizen,,  while  the  foldier 
on  the  frontier  is  in  want  of  that  infpiring  cordial/* 

Citizens,  thefc  circumftances,  and  the  kirge  pay  which  is 
given  to  the  French  foldiers,  are  really  principal  fources  of 
that  great,  that  afionifhing,  that  unparalleled  energy,  which 
the  Republicans  of  France  have  difplayed.  They  know— 
and  it  is  a  confoling  knowledge — a  comfort  of  whofe  cheeiring 
suid  fupporting  influence,  the  man  who  is  bleeding  for  his 
country  ought  never  to  be  deprived,  that  even  though  want 
and  famine  might  chance  to  threaten  them  at  home,  yet  fear- 
city  will  not  meet  them  in  the  camp,  nor  the  debilitating  dif* 
eafes  of  penury  unnerve  them  in  the  field.  The  only  evil  that 
threatens  them,  is  that  which  the  enthufiafm  of  liberty  can 
defpife — ^is  that  of  dying  in  the  midft  of  viftory^  pierced 
by  honourable  fears,  by  which  they  think  they  have  purchafed 
immortality  in  the  Pantheon  of  their  country,  and  contributed 
to  the  freedom  and  happinefs  of  mankind. 

Yes,  every  individual  there  believes,  that  his  name  will  be 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  though  he  ihould  be  the  meaneil  fol- 
dier in  the  ranks,  if  by  any  zSt  of  virtue,  tranfcendently  fu- 
perior  to  his  fellow  men,  he  has  proved  the  emiobling  energies 
of  his  foul.  But,  alas  !  what  is  the  condition  of  thofe  mili- 
tary machines  who  fupport  the  war  on  behalf  of  the  defpotic 
(bveretgns  on  the  continent  ?  Do  they  receive  for  their  brave 
efforts  even  the  reward  of  merited  applaufes !  Are  they  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  honourable  mention  oJF  a  grateful  government  I 
Are  they  rewarded  according  to  their  labours,  with  popula- 
rity and  preferments  ?  Are  they  compenfated  for  the  Sacri- 
fices they  have  made,  and  confofed  for  the  wounds  they  have 
received?  No,  no,  no! — Gazettes  proclaim  the  triumphs 
of  the  General !  Gazettes  proclaim  the  valour  of  particular 
officers !  Gazettes  lament  the  lofs  of  men  who  ftand  in  an 
elevated  fituation ;  but  die  common  foldiers,  by  whofe  blood 
and  toil  the  vtdtory  has  been  obtained,  perifh  by  wholefale  in 
fbrgetfulntfc ;  **iio  friendly  hand  to  clofc  their  eyes" — ^no 
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tonsjue  to  fpeak  their  merits — ^no  pitying  friend  to  fnatch  tiici  r* 
orphan  families  from  want.  The  Held  of  honour,  as  it  i9 
called,manured  as  it  is  with  their  blood,  furnifhes  not  one  poof 
fprig  of  laurelfor  their  tomb,  nor  fo  much  as  a  melancholy 
cyprefs  to  (hade  the  heads  of  thofe  who  are  left  defiitute  by 
their  fall* 

I  have  painted  this  as  the  fate  of  the  common  foldiers  under 
the  defpotic  govermnents  of  the  continent^^— your  imaginations 
will  immediately  point  out  to  you,  how  much  of  it  is  alfo  ap- 
plicable to  thofe  who  bleed  at  the  command  of  the  mild  and 
gquitable  government  of  England  ! 

The  fadt,  however  is,  that  the  fyflem  of  equality  in  France, 
which  confiders  every  man's  life  of  equal  value,  confiders 
that  no  man  is  to  be  left  to  perifh  if  help  can  be  extended 
to  him,  and  that  no  man,  on  account  of  the  obfcurity  of  his 
£ttiation,  is  to  lofe  the  glory  or  the  rewatd  of  a  generous  and 
heroic  adlion*  But,  alas !  in  thofe  countries  where  a  mono-> 
polizirig  fpirit  prevails,  even  the  wounds  of  the  mutilated 
loldier  are  but  too  frequently  negle<5led.  Better  is  it  for  the 
governors,  that  the  poor  wretch  fhould  languifli  and  die  un- 
pitied,  than  come  home  maimed  and  difabled,  to  claim  the 
peniion  that  has  been  promifed  to  fome  great  man's  pimp,  or 
increafe  thofe  heavy  burthens  which  they  are  fo  unwilling^ 
upon  fuch  frivolous  pretences,  to  lay  upon  the  (boulders  of 
their  fubje£ls. 

Citizens,  this  is  not  all.  Thefe  circumflances  may  account 
for  the  energy  of  the  enemV)  but  they  do  not  account  entirely 
for  the  parallelized  impotency  of  the  allies.  Citizens,  we 
are  to  confider,  that  though  the  population  of  France  is  only 
24  millions,  and  the  population  of  the  allies  113  millions  and 
an  half,  yet,  that  out  of  this  24  million  the  French  nation, 
under  its  prefent  government,  can  fend  more  foldiers  into  the 
field  without  exhauding  and  deftroying  itfelf,  than  all  the 
allies  together :  And  for  this  reafon,  that  the  expence  of  fup- 
porting  the  refpeiSive  governments  is  widely  different. 

Though  the  pay  of  the  French  foldier  is  larger  than  the 
pay  of  any  other  foldier  in  Europe,  yet  can  the  refources  of 
France  be  more  readily  extended  to  the  fupport  of  that  army, 
than  the  refources  of  the  allies  to  the  fupport  of  thofe  armies 
it  has  to  contend  with.  Indeed  there  is  another  thing  may 
be  remarked — It  is  not  the  good  fortune  with  every  nation 
as  with  England,  to  have  fuch  a  number  of  Staff  Officers, 
men  of  rank  and  dignified  fituations  to  fupport  in  the  army ; 
nor  does  it  happen  in  all  countries,  that  if  a  regiment  {hould 

happen 
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Ittpppen  to  be  broke  down  to  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and 
iixty  men,  that  ftill  it  muft  have  the  fame  number  of  officers 
duly  filled  up,  and  kept  in  conftant  pay,  as  if  it  bad  its  full 
complement  of  a  thouund  men. 

But,  Citizens,  this  is  a  partial  circumQance,  applying  in  a 
^reat  mcafure,  to  Great  Britain  alone.  There  are  others 
equally  applicable  to  all  the  allies.  They  have  all  mill-ftones 
enough  hanging  round  their  necks. 

I  mail  not  coniider  the  advantages  or  difadvantages  of  pri* 
irileged  orders;  my  veneration  and  refpe6l  for  gentlemen  of 
that  defcription  is  very  well  known  ;  and  I  certainly  (hall  not 
endeavour  to  infpire  you  with  any  fa6lious  or  Jacobinical 
averfion  to  men  fo  ufeful,  fo  important ;  and  but  for  whom 
all  things  muft  fall  into  chaos—all  the  happinefs  of  human 
fociety  muft  be  difTolved  I !  1 

But,  Citizens,  there  is  another  fet  of  men,  to  whom  I  am 
not  called  upon  to  pay  fuch  implicit  veneration.  Some  per- 
fons  may  venerate  them  more ;  but  as  their  numbers  in  this 
coui)try  are  comparatively  fmai),  I  (hall  prove  my  loyalty,  by 
pointipg  out  their  ufelefsnefs,  and  commending  the  wifdom 
and  virtue  of  this  country  for  reducing  them  to  fo  fmall  an 
eftablifhment.  I  fpring  forward,  therefore,  to  the  grateful  duty 
of  painting  in  proper  colours  their  mifchievous  influence  on 
the  energies  of  fociety. 

You  are  to  remember,  then,  that  befides  the  armies  that 
are  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  country,  the  nations  in  alii* 
ance  have  akb  (to  ufe  the  language  of  a  pamphlet  1  have  al« 
ready  quoted)  a  numerous  army  of  religionifts  maintained  by 
the  combined  powers  <^  to  fight  the  devil  and  his  angels!" 

Citizens,  in  Portugal  we  find,  under  variotis  denominations, 
^50,000  of  thefe  moft  important  foldiers.    In  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia's dominions  we  find  3SO,oco — (towards  the  fupport  of 
whom,  perhaps,  part  of  our  200,oool.  a  year  may  be  pioufly  and 
charitably  applied.)     In  Naples  and  Sicily  there  are  1 1390001 
in  the  Popedom,  from  which  they  all  fprung,  100,000  ;  in 
Spain  200,0005  in  Germany,  and  in  the  Auftrian  and  PruA 
fian  dominions  more  than  200,000;  in  Holland  (wife  and 
frusai  Holland)  only  3000 ;  and  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  above  30,000.     Now,  Citizens,  when  you  coniider 
that  the  powers  in  alliance  have  to  fupport  1,246,000  foldiers, 
whofe  whole  warfare  is  carried  on,  not  againft  the  enemies 
that  ailail  our  bodies  in  this  world,  but  againft  thofe  which 
are  to  be  drawn  up  in  battle  array  againft  our  poor  fouls  in 
the  world  to  come,  you  muft  remember,    that  there  are 
Isfo.  VI,  R  1,246,000 
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1,246,000  moftly  able-bodied  men,  cut  off  from  the  number 
of  thofe  who  might  be  employed  in  the  terreftrial  work  o^ 
grace — that  is  to  fay,  cutting  the  throats  of  the  atheiftical 
French  ! 

Then,  Citizens,  remember  this  alfo,  that  thc^^gh  a  foldier 
who  fights  your  enemies  in  this  world  muft  be  content  with 
{rf.  or  6rf.  a  day  j  yet  you  are  fometimes  forced  to  give  14  or 
i6,ooq/.  a  year  to  a  loldier  who  is  to  light  your  battle  in  the 
world  to  come*  (Some  perfon  here  faid  a  general.)  True, 
it  is  to  a  general.  However,  you  will  pleafe  to  remember^ 
that  in  this  army  the  generals  are  many ;  the  colonels  and  cap- 
tains are  provided  for  in  the  fame  extravagant  proportion; 
and  that  none  of  your  foldiers  who  are  to  fight  this  after  game 
will  be  content  with  the  fame  portion  of  pay  as  the  foldiers 
who  are  to  fight  in  this  world,  though  one  would  think,  as 
their  falaries  are  prefent,  and  the  fervice  future^ibme  dedu<E^ion 
ought  to  be  made  for  prompt  payment. 

Citizens,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong  that  Europe  fhould 
fupport  this  fwarm  of  one  millign  two  hundred  and  forty-ftx 
thoufand  fpiritual  heroes,  I  fhall  not  now  contend.  But  the 
expence  of  fupporting  fo  many  unprodu6Uve  labourers  muft 
evidently  be  a  great  impediment  to  the  carrying  on  thofe 
fchemes  of  human  policy,  in  which  the  nations  who  have  to 
fupport  them,  are  engaged. 

Citizens,  there  is  another  difadvantage  under  which  the 

allies,  have  to  flruggle,  namely,  that  they  are  not  one  and  in- 

divifible !— that  they  are  only  allies.     Remember  the  fable  of 

the  old  man  and  his  fons  and  the  bundle  of-fticks.     If  the 

fiicks  are  bound   firmly  together  it  is  impoflible  to  break 

them  :  but  if  you  can  take  them  fcparately  you  may  (hap 

them  afunder,  as  quick  as  you  pleafe.     Now  thefe  fticks  (I 

am  forry  to  fpeak  of  thofe  fublime  perfonages  by  fo  wooden  a 

metaphor]  thefe  flicks  arc  of  fuch  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be 

bound  together.     Their  interefts  are  in  many  refpedls  widely 

different  y  and  thofe  interefts  are  moft  different,  which  ait 

mofl  powerfully  upon  them :  namely,  thofe  neareft  to  their 

doors  ;  for,  if  we  grant  that  their  ultimate  intereft  is  one  and 

the  fame,  yet  we  are  to  remember  that  the  mole  hill,  when  it 

prefFes  hard  upon  the  fight  feems  larger  than  the  mountain  at 

a  diflance,  fo  the  interefts  which  are  daily  and  hourly  pref&ng 

home  upon  them,  will  influence  them  to  a&  indire<^oppofition 

to  the  interefts  of  each  other  ^  becaufe  men  will  yield  to  that 

which  is  near,  though  that  which  is  at  a  greater  diflance  is  in 

reality 
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reality  a  much  more  ferious  and  ought  therefore  to  be  a  more 
powerful  motive. 

We  find  by  experience,  alfo,  that  this  which  theory  might 
have  pointed  out,  has  been  eternally  talcing  place.  In  what 
alliance  in  Europe  did  the  different  powers  in  alliance  ever 
B&  cordially  together  ?  Has  it  not  always  been  found,  that 
each,  while  profefling  to  play  the  general,  was  playing  his 
particular  game  ?  and,  confequently,  was  rea(|y  to  facrifice  his 
clofet  ally,  fuch  is  the  faith  of  treaties,  to  that  which  his  ambi- 
tion pr  his  avarice  pointed  out  ?  Such  is  the  cafe  with  refpedt 
to  the  prefent  war. 

Has  Pruifia  faithfully  co-operated  ?  Or,  has  fhe  received 
the  pay  of  Britain  and  refufed  to  do  its  work  ?  Has  Ruffiaco- 
oper«ited  ?  Has  the  Emperor  himfelf  co-operated  f  who,  by 
loan  after  loan,  has  been  drawing,  though  not  openly,  that 
afliftance  which  he  meant  to  apply  to  the  fecurity  of  his  own 
individual  power  at  home  and  not  to  the  promotion  of  the  ob- 
jed  which  the  alliance  had  in  contemplation  ! 

But,  Citizens,  whatever  have  been  the  difadvan'tages 
with  which  the  allies  have  hitherto  had  to  combat,  thofe 
diiadvantages  are  now  more  than  doubled,  Montgaillard, 
whofe  pamphlet  I  have  before  pointed  out  to  you,  forefaw, 
that  the  cruelty,  the  ravages,  the  fomething  worfe  than  anarchy 
that  was  inflicted  by  Robefpierre  could  not  be  of  long  dura- 
tion in  France.  In  the  beginning  of  laft  fummer  he  faid-— 
the  time  is  coming,  it  is  near  at  hand,  when  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  and  the  Convention  of  France  will  give 
peace,  will  give  order,  fecurity,  and  internal  tranquillity 
to  the  French  nation ;  and  when  it  does,  powerful  in  the  gra« 
titude  of  the  people  for  the  victories  it  has  obtained,  powerful 
in  the  refources  which  he  has  innumerated,  France  will  then 
be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  war  with  flill  greater  energy  and 
tSe&.  (This  was  the  prophecy  of  the  man  before  the  down- 
fdl  of  Robefpirre  $  before  many  of  the  aftoniQiing  events  of 
the  laft  campaign  !)  and  when  they  have  fo  done  they  will  be 
able  to  combat  the  allies  with  greater  eneVgy ;  while  tbofe 
allies  will  lie  profirate  at  the  vidlorious  feet  ot  the  Republic. 
Such  were  the  prophecies  of  the  man,  who  ftill  advifes  us  to 
continue  the  war. 

He  tells  us,'  however,  that  our  fyftem  of  carrying  it  on  is 
totally  wrong.  And  in  this  refped^  I  believe,  he  fpoke  the 
perfea  truth.  Granting  the  war  to  be  right,  his  argument  is 
juft.  The  fyftem  of  carrying  it  on  has  been  foolifli  and  ridi* 
cttlous  to  the  laft  extreme :  and  one  would  fuppofe,  that  the 
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men  who  have  carried  it  on  had  a  defign  of  producing  A^ 
very  effeft  they  have  produced,  namely,  that  of  fecuriog  the 
permanence  of  the  Republic  of  France^  on  a  bafls  more  broad 
and  folid,  than  could  odierwife,  perhaps,  have  been  expe&ed* 
You  attempt,  fays  this  partisan  of  the  ex*prince%  by  one 
army  to  take  pofleiBon  of  one  place  for  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, you  attempt  to  take  pofTeflion  of  other  places>by  other 
armies,  for  the  king  of  England  ^  but  if  you  go  on  thus  to  dif- 
member— (I  do  not  mean,  fays  he,  with  courtly  hypocrify,  to 
accufe  you  of  intending  the  difmemberment  of  France  \)  but, 
if  you  go  on  with  this  apparent  difmemberment,  the  bittereft 
enemies  to  republicanifm  will  be  alTo  the  bittereft  enemies  to 
you,  and  ycur  undertaking.  It  is  by  French  hands,  only,  that 
the  French  government  can  be  altered.,— Important  axiom ! 
Gleam  of  immortal  truth  (hot  from  the  night  of  prejudice  it<^ 
felf  !  How  irrefiftably  the  maxims  of  juftice  frequently  make 
their  wayto  the  intelligent  mind,  even  while  ftrugg  ling  to  main- 
tainthe  caufe  of  falfehood!— Yes,  itis  only  by  the  efforts  of  a  na- 
tion—its own  independent  efforts,tfaat  tranquillity,  that  peace^ 
that  happinefs,  can  be  reftored — ^that  the  government  of  any 
country  can  be  changed  or  fixed  upon  any  permanent  forma- 
tion :  and  they  who  feek  for  the  bloflbms  of  peace  from  a  foil 
manured  by  the  hands  of  foreign  interference,  will  mourn  in 
foreign  chams^  their  blafted  hopes,  and  bewail,  too  fooU)  their 
folly  and  abfurdity. 

Citizens,  I  do  not  mean  to  feed  the  preju^dices  of  nation- 
ality :  as  far  as  I  know  my  own  heart  I  deteil  it.  I  believe  I 
do  not  love  an  Englifhman  merely  for  being  an  Englifhman> 
one  degree  better  than  I  love  a  Frenchman  for  being  a  French- 
man^ or  an  African  for  being  an  African.  I  wiih  to  be,  and 
I  wifh  you  to  be.  Citizens  rf  the  world  !  to  confider  all  hu- 
man nature  as  one  family ;  to  be  tender  of  the  blood  of  every 
human  creature,  whatever  his  country,  his  complexion,  or  his 
opinions*  I  wiih  to  fee  the  cultivation  of  human  happinefs 
promoted  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole  human  fpecies 
knit  together  in  the  indiffoluble  bands  of  fraternity.  I  would 
have  the  only  ftruggle  between  mankind,  how  to  give  his 
happinefs  the  wideit  diffuflon.  This  is  the  obje6):  I  wiih  you 
to  purfue,  and  when  you  find  that  this  plan  can  be  carried 
into  effe£^,  it  matters  not  what  powers  you  employ  provided 
they  are  the  befl  calculated  to  the  end.  The  happinefs  of  the 
human  fpecies  is  the  only  objeA  virtue  has  in  contemplation  ; 
and  patriotiiin,  which  has  made  fo  much  boaff  in  the  world, 
and  afTumed  the  garb  of  virtue,  is  reality  only  a  little  expan-^ 
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lion  of  that  contemptible  and  illiberal  principle  which  makes 
the  ignorant  ruftic  fuppofe  that  the  inhabitant  of  the  next  vil- 
lage, tbi  foreigner  of  the  adjoining  bamlety  ought  not  to  come 
^nd  get  his  bread  in  the  village  where  he  reftdes  ;  and  which 
makes  thofe  facred  guardians  of  porochial  rights,  the  church- 
wardens, and  overfecrs  of  the  poor,  remove  the  difeafed  and 
wretched  pauper  from  diftri(El  to  diftridt  in  a  cart,  till  he  ex- 
pires, for  fear  he  ihould  become  burthenfome  to  a  parilh  in 
which  he  was  not  bom.*— But  though  this  difFuftve  principle 
is  the  genuine  fource  of  virtuous  action,  we  are  to  rememoer 
tiiat  alleffeds  cannot  be  produced  by  all  means.  You  muii 
take  hrnnan  fociety  as  it  is.  You  muft  take  nation  (eparate 
and  diftinfl  from  nation  as  at  this  time  you  find  them.  Re- 
member the  rulers  of  nations,  under  whatever  denomination, 
have  generally  one  objed-j  the  enlargement  of  dominion,  the 
increafeof  power,  the  extention  of  patronaee ;  and  fo  Icng  as 
that  {hall  continue  to  be  an  a£live  principle  of  the  leaders  of 
nations,  it  is  impoffible  for  one  nation  to  give  freedom  and 
happinefs  to  another.  Virtue,  freedom,  and  happinefs  can 
only  be  expe&ed  to  be  fecured  to  a  nation  by  its  individual 
efforts :  becaufe'  none  but  its  own  inhabitants  can  have  an 
opportunity  of  underftandiqg  what  is  proper  foi;  themfelves 
or  have  a  common  intereft  in  doing  that  which  is  beft  for  the 
general  happinefs  and  profperity. — ^If  a  nation,  as  was  lately 
the  cafe  with  Holland,  has  the  misfortune  to  be  prefTed  by 
foreign  interference  on  both  fides ,  it  muft  chufe  between  two 
evils  9  and  nothing  but  tyranny  and  abfurdi ty  can  deny  its  right 
of  judging  for  itfclf  which  of  the  two  evils  is  leaft.  But  the 
fituation  of  France  is  different  ^  and  the  reafoning  of  Mont- 
gaillard  is  juft. 

Citizens,  this  Montgaillard,  in  the  paflage  which  led  me 
into  this  digreffion,  has  declared  that  nothing  but  French  arms 
can  reftore  tranquillity^  France.  He  believes,  which  I  do 
not  believe,  that  there  is  an  averfion  to  republicanifm  ftill  ex- 
ift ing  in  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  if  there  is  in  the  univerfe  one  paflion  more  powerful, 
more  energetic  at  this  time,  than  ever  burned  in  the  breaft  of 
man  before,  it  is  the  love  of  republicanifm — the  deteftation  of 
monarchy  at  this  time  exllling  m  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen* 

He  admits,  however,  that  if  there  is  a  great  defire  for  the 
reftoration  of  royalty  in  France,  yet  that  royalty  can  never  be 
rellored  but  by  the  arms  of  Frenchmen  alone.  And  there- 
fore, if  you  mean  fairly,  fays  he— if  you  wi(h  for  a  counter- 
revolution in  France,  you  muft  employ  French  commander.^, 
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acknowledge  the  regency  of  Monfieur,  and  put  the  invading 
troops  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  d'Artois. 

This  reafoning  is  confiftent  enough  to  be  fure  in  a  man  an 
avowed  advocate  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  who  is  an  open 
champion  of  the  divine  right  of  Kings — and  a  ftickler  for  the 
unqualified  reftoration  of  the  old  defpotifm  : — ^the  man  who 
implicates  every  individual,  however  moderate,  who  has  ever 
articulated  the  words  reform  and  liberty,  in  the  fame  indifcri- 
minate  cenfure :  who  confiders  the  Conftitutionelles  them- 
felvesjthe  firft  glorious  and  philofophic  leaders  of  the  Conftitu- 
ent  Aflembly,  as  the  authors  of  all  the  fubfequent  calamities 
of  France ;  as  the  beings  whofe  guilty  machinations  produced 
the  carnage  of  the  loth  of  Auguft,  and  the  mailacres  of  Sep- 
tember. He  who  favs  thefe  are  the  wretches  whofe  guilty 
hearts  ought  to  be  learched  and  probed  as  the  authors  of  the 
defolation  of  France  and  of  Europe^  may,  indeed,  coniiftently 
bow  down  to  the  golden  calf  of  hereditary  defpotifm,  and  up- 
bold  the  facred  right  of  the  detefted  Monfieur  to  the  regency, 
and  the  profligate  d'Artois  to  the  command  of  the  armies  of 
tiie  alliance ;  and  he  may,  alfo,  think  that  beings  fo  defpifed 
and  hated  are  the  beft  inftruments  to  reconcile  the  people  to 
the  reftoration  of  royalty.  But  the  powers  of  Europe  can  fee 
the  real  characters  of  thefe  men :  and  they  have  other  views. 
It  is  true  they  wifii  to  continue  the  war  ;  but  they  will  not 
truft  men  of  fuch  abominable  characters  with  the  command  of 
their  armies  and  the  diflipation  of  their  funds  and  refburces. 

Citizens,  you  fee,  then,  their  own  counfellors — for  the  emi- 
grant priefts  and  nobility  of  France  had  too  large  a  fhare,  I 
fear,  in  the  Councils  of  this  coimtry. — ^Their  very  Counfel- 
lors tell  them  upon  your  prefent  fyftem  you  cannot  fucceed. 
France,  though  it  hates  the  Convention,  will  rally  round  the 
fiandard  of  that  Convention,  to  refift  and  ruin  you,  while 
you  thus  proceed.  But  the  M inifter  will  liften  to  every  part 
of  their  council  but  this.  I  tell  you,  fays  the  Minifter— and 
I  tell  the  confiding  Houfe  of  Commons  of  England,  which 
will  believe  whatever  I  fay,  if  you  will  not — I  tell  you,  and  I 
tell  them,  the  refources  of  the  Convention  are  near  exhaufted. 
We  are  only  living  upon  the  intereft,  they  upon  the  capital. 
—-They  have  nearly  exhaufted  their  capital,  but  it  is  only  the 
intereft  we  are  expending. 

Precious  fophifter.  He  does  not  tell  you,  however,  where 
cur  capital  exifts.  He  does  not  tell  you,  that  our  capital  is 
mere  moonihine !  the  mere  airy  bauble  of  paper  credit;  the 
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Ignis  fatuu9  of  public  confidence-^a  funded  vacuum,  which 
has  no  exiftence  but  its  name.  Our  capital,  fays>  he,  remains 
untouched;  we  are  only  fpending  the  intereft:  they  are 
fpending  their  capital,  and  therefore  muft  foon  be  exhaufted. 

What  cannot  this  man,  whole  fole  pretenilons  for  being 
the  Minifter  of  a  great  nation,  are  founded  upon  his  profound 
knowledge  of  "  Cocker's  Arithmetic"— upon  being  the 
greateft  adept  in  the  rule  of  three  that  was  ever  flogged 
through  a  fchool. — Cannot  he,  or  will  he  not  fee,  that  if  they 
are  fpending  their  capital  they  are  only  doing  what  we  have 
done  already.  Why  did  we  borrow  and  borrow,  and  fink 
year  after  year  the  capital  thus  borrowed,  till  our  credit  is  fo 
near  to  bankruptcy,  that  the  Jew  ufurers  upon  Change— cir- 
cumcifed  and  uncircumcifed,  (for  there  are  Jews  of  all  na- 
tions and  defcriptions)  will  lend  us  but  fixty  pounds  for  an 
hundred  ?  Why,  I  fay,  do  we  thus  continue  to  borrow  capi- 
tal that  we  may  be  able  to  pay  the  intereft,  if  the  fa£l:  was  not 
that  before  we  appealed  to  that  method,  we  had  already  got 
to  the  end  of  our  real  capital.  Our  national  domains  were 
already  expended.  Our  national  capital,  as  it  may  be  called, 
vefteclin  the  hands  of  government,  was  already  gone— mort- 
gaged and  fold,  to  fupport  the  profligate  ambition  of  our 
Edwards  and  our  Henries ,  our  Tudors  and  our  Stuarts ;  and 
then  it  was  found  neceffary,  by  our  Whig  calculators,  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Dutch  fafhion  of  borrowing  and  depending  upon 
the  intereft  of  a  nominal  capital,  that  our  Dutch  King  might 
be  enabled  to  puifue  the  fame  ambitious  game.  So  that  the 
plain  and  iimple  fad;  is,  fuppofing  Pitt's  calculations  true, 
fuppofmg  that  they  were  rapidly  exhaufting  their  capital,  and 
that  none  of  that  capital  was  returning  back  to  them  (which 
is  bv  no  means  fo  to  the  extent  he  would  perfuade  us)  yet 
the  French,  after  expending  their  whole  capita!,  will  have  that 
game  to  begin  which  we  are  now  almoft  at  the  end  of:  and, 
therefore,  this  exhaufting  of  refources  is  true  only  as  to  us  i 
and  his  calculations  make,  not  againft  the  government  of 
France,  but  againft  the  government  of  this  country. 

But,  Citizens,  there  muft  be  pretences  aod  there  muft  be 
real  objeAs  for  the  continuance  of  this  war.  Among  the 
pretences  which  are  obliquely  held  out  is  the  neceflity  of 
humbling  the  marine  of  France;  and  breaking  that  huge 
mafs  of  growing  power,  which  has  fo  long  been  the  envy  and 
dread  of  Europe ;  the  neceflity  alfo  of  producing  the  com- 
mercial deftrudlion  of  that  neighbouring  and  rival  nation. 
Now,  Citizens,  let  us  confider,  in  the  firft  place,  if  we  were 
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able  to  do  all  this  what  advantage  would  it  be  7  Does  a  man, 
to  come  to  fiuniliar  inftances,  attend  lefs  aiClively  to  his  bufi- 
nefs  and  his  fhop,  becaufe  diere  happens  to  be  another  (hop  of 
the  fame  defcriptioHy  in  the  ftme  town  or  village  where  he 
lives  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  found,  that  in  proportion 
2S  emolation  is  diffufed  among  mankind,  in  proportion  as  the 
fpirit  of  rivalfhip  fubfifts,  and  the  fpirit  of  rivaUhip  cannoC 
fubiift  without  an  objedl  upon  which  to  operate,  in  the  &me 
proportion  the  'energies,  the  exertions,  the  relburces  of  man- 
kind are  doubled;  and,  confequently,  no  greater  calamity 
can  happen  to  an  individual,  or  to  a  nation,  than  to  have  no 
perfon,  no  obje6l  to  whet  that  emulation  from  which*  all 
exertions  are  to  proceed. 

This  is  not  mere  theory. '  The  la^  of  hiftory  fupport  the 
tonclufion*  Was  it  happy  for  Romty  that  Carwage  was  laid 
in  ruins  ?  On  the  contrary,  did  not  the  deftrudive  influences 
of  corruption  and  luxurious  indolence  take  root  in  the  repub- 
lic oiRofne^  from  the  overthrow  of  the  rival  city,  wfacfe  de^ 
flru6lion  they  were  (b  anxious  to  procure  ?  Did  Athens  flou- 
rifh  the  more  for  the  deftruftion  of  Skill  ?  On  the  contrary 
the  tVealth,  the  refources  of  Athens^  however  apparently  in*- 
creafed,  were  deftroyed  and  ruined  by  the  expeditions  againft 
that  ifland.  And  the  pompous  fleets  which  with  banners  of 
fdk  and  prows  overlaid  with  gold,  fet  off  from  the  fhores  of 
'Jltica  for  the  fubjedion  of  Syracufiy  did,  in  reality,  take  with 
them  the  liberty  and  energy  of  the  Athenian  Hepuhlicj  never 
to  return  again.  Athens  fecured  the  downfall  of  Sicily,  but  it 
left  itfelf  thereby  an  eafy  prey  to  the  arms  of  Lacedcmon.  La^ 
cedtmon  was  not  more  wife  in  the  deftrudion  of  the  rival  citr 
of  Athens.  The  fate  of  the  conqueror  was  fealed  by  the  bSl 
of  the  vanquifhed:  nor  was  the  period  diftant  when  other 
arms  were  to  triumph  over  the  country,  whofe  virtue  had  been 
enfeebled  by  the  malignant  fury  with  which  it  had  purfued  its 
rival. 

Citizens,  the.whole  hiftory  of  theuniverfe  is  replete  with 
this  important  truth,  that  no  country  was  ever  yet  ultimately 
benefited  by  the  deftru£tion  of  the  powers  or  energies  of 
another  country  with  which  it  had  ftood  in  competition. 

But,  Citizens,  let  us  coniider  how  ht^  is  it  probable  that 
thefe  eiFeds  fhould  be  produced,  what  are  the  fymptoms 
which  lead  us  to  fuppofe  tnat  the  marine  of  this  country  can 
deftroy  the  marine  of  France?  It  is  true  a  glorious  w&oty 
was  obtained  the  firft  of  June  laft,  over  the  French  fleet; 
and  I  remember  contemplating  at  my  leifure,  from  the  win*- 
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dows  of  the  Tower,  the  whole  Thames  exhibiting  one 
fcene  of  glory  from  the  illuminations  fixed  upon  the  lofty 
roafts  of  (hips ;  I  remember  feeing  the  blaze  of  bonfires ;  I 
remember  hearing  the  crackers,  and  feeing  thh  rockets  flying 
about;  and  I  remember,  alfo,  that  within  thefe  walls  a  hired 
banditti  afTailed  the  aged  parent  now  languifhing  in  the  pangs 
of  death  !  and  the  wife,  the  child,  whofe  guardian  and  protec- 
tor had  been  dragged  away  to  dungeons  by  the  item  hand  of 
power;  I  remember  that  mfults  and  indignities  were  offered 
to  an  unprote6led  but  a  virtuous  woman,  whofe  firmnefs  of 
mind  gave  pain  to  the  enemies  of  liberty,  becaufe  it  was  a 
proof  of  the  unconquerable  fpirit  which  the  principles  of  li- 
berty infpire ;  I  remember,  alfo,  that  the  fame  ruffian  band 
befieged  the  houfe  of  Hardy ;  I  remember  that  the  wife,  then 
pregnant,  of  that  virtuous  patriot— that  pattern  of  Spartan 
fortitude  and  difintereflednefs,  was  driven  by  the  fury  of  this 
mob  from  her  own  apartment,  and  compelled  to  flide  upon  a 
penthoufe*  from  window  to  window,  to  feek  protection  in  an 
adjoining  manfion.  I  remember  too  that  the  confequence  of 
the  bruifes  and  the  injuries  fhe  received  on  that  occafion 
was  the  death  of  that  virtuous  woman,  and  of  the  infant 
then  flruggling  in  her  womb. 

But,  Citizens,  though  thefe  glorious  triumphs  are  to  be 
recorded  amongft  the  efFeiSb  of  that  vidlory  at  home,  what 
were  the  efFefts  of  that  victory  abroad  ?  Was  the  objeft  for 
which  the  marine  of  France,  rifqued  the  battle,  difappointed 
or  not  f  Into  whofe  ports  did  thofe  numerous  fleets  arrive, 
which  were  protected  by  the  maternal  wing  of  the  whole 
French  navy:  for  the  wild  anarchic  government  of  France 
does  not  leave  its  merchantmen  unprotected,  a  prey  to  arms 
it  pretends  to  defpife,  but  at  whofe  energy  in  reality  it  trem-  • 
bles.  No,  Citizens,  the  whole  naval  power  of  France  was 
fpread  like  the  wing  of  the  parent  bird  to  fhelter  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  condud:  its  flores  fafe  and  fecure 
into  the  ports  of  an  expeCting  nation,  though  at  the  hazard 
of  fome  mjury  to  that  vain  parade  and  glory  which  makes 
nations  fo  proud,  though  it  never  bellowed  upon  them  any 
real  comfort  or  advantage* 

The  vidlory  of  the  iirft  of  June,  then,  was  of  no  other 
advantage  but  to  give  a  moment's  popularity  to  the  minifters, 
who  contributed  nothing  towards  its  attainment.  Mobs 
Ihouted  their  names  through  the  ftreets  of  London ;  brick- 
bats and  flones  were  thrown  through  the  windows  of  thofe 
who  dared  to  fuppofe  minifters  were  not  omnipotent  and 
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•  omnifcient ;  the  Theatre  Nationale  as  it  was  called,  exhibited 
pompous  difplays  of  naval  armaments :  and  Lords  and  La- 
dies, Poets  and  Poetafters,  Wits  and  Witlings  clubbed  their 
brains  together  to  obtain  the  applaufes  of  the  upper  gallery 
with  four  lines  of  nothingnefs,  tagged  with  four  gingling 
fyllables.  But  France  fecu red  herobjecS:  yes,  France  tri- 
umphed in  defeat,  and  England  was  difappointed  in  viflory; 
for  the  real  motive  of  the  engagement,  on  both  fides,  was 
that  numerous  convoy  which  was  haftening  to  the  ports  of 
France :  and  we  might  boaft  of  our  viftories  as  we  would,  but 
the  hearts  of  our  minifters  were  aching  with  the  humane  anx- 
iety that  their  projeil  for  ftarving  24  millions  of  people  mull 
fail. 

Well,  boaftings  and  gafconades  were  made  ufe  of  on  both 
fides  ',  wepublifhed  in  our  Gazette  a  catalogue  of  ihips  funk 
and  deftroyed,  which  are  now  riding  in  Breft  water ;  and  they 
alfo  pretended  that  they  had  gained  a  glorious  vi<5iory,  as  in- 
deed upon  the  firft  day's  engagement,  upon  which  we  thought 
fit  to  befilent,  they  did;  but  they  buried,  at  firfl,  the  event  of 
the  fecond  day :  we  have  never  recanted ;  but  they  came  af- 
terwards forward  with  an  honeft  tale.  Even  that  Saint  Jufte 
whofe  head  has  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  inhuman  crimes, 
acknowledged  that  the  French  Marine  had  not  the  energy  of 
the  Engliih.  They  had  courage,  he  faid,  but  the  Englifh 
werefuperior  to  them  in  flcillj  he  was  not  afhamed,  before 
a  people  flruggling  to  be  free,  to  confefs  the  defects  and  er- 
rors of  his  nation :  and  the  confequence  of  that  confefFion 
will  be  that  the  energy  of  the  republic  of  France  will  be  di- 
reSed  to  fupply  that  deficiency;  and  now  that  they  have  little 
to  attend  to,  except  the  great  atchievement  of  flripping  the 
crown  of  England,  of  its  Hanoverian  jewel ! — Now,  I  fay, 
are  all  their  aitonifhing  powers  to  lie  palfied  and  dead,  or  are 
we  to  conclude  that  they  will  be  diredled  towards  their  ma- 
rine ?  Confider  the  immenfe  extent  of  France,  its  variety  of 
production;  and  then  afk  yourfelves this  queftion.  If  it  once 
comes  to  be  a  mere,  naval  war,  and  the  energies  of  the 
French  fhould  be  dire£led  to  that,  and  that  alone,  whofe  is 
the  propable  profpe<St  of  fhattered  fleets,  a  deflroyed  marine, 
a  crippled  commerce, — an  annihilated  navy? 

Citizens,  I  believe  we  (hall  have  crackers  and  bonfires 
again.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  hearts  of  our  adminiftration 
will  be  inflated  by  frefh  viftories,  during  the  enfuing  naval 
campaign;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  refources  of 
the  two  countiies  «;ie  efTentially  different  j  and  that  we  ihall 
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be  much  more  enfeebled  by  the  moft  glorious  vi£tories,than  the 
republic  of  France  by  the  moft  difaftrous  defeats :  becaufe  with 
relpedt  to  naval  operations,  it  is  with  them  a  learning  trade  j 
and  becaufe,  as  Pitt  has  himfelf  acknowledged,  there  is  even- 
tually, no  refifting  the  reiterated  efforts  of  a  nation  in  arms. 
But  if  once  we  have  the  misfortune  to  be  beaten,  if  once  fo 
great  a  calamity  fall  upon  this  nation  that  its  naval  power 
Ihould  fall  before  the  naval  pov^er  of  France  (as  we  have 
not  the  fame  means  of  repairing  our  lofTes  that  they  have) 
what  will  become  of  that  fole  prop  and  ftay?  Shall  we  not 
have  occafion  to  realize  in  more  mournful  ftrains  what  has 
been  fo  ludicroufly  defcribed  by  Captain  Morris? 

"  If  e'er  on  French  decks  (houts  of  vi6lory  roar 

•*  The  Crown's  a  red  night-cap,  and  Britain's  no  more." 

Why  play  for  a  ftake  fo  defperate  ?  why  not  feek  for  peace 
in  time  ?  The  game  is  unequal.  Our  naval  war  muft  be 
defenfive— their's  ofFenfive.  Our  naval  force  is  our  exiftence  ; 
as  melancholy  experience  has  taught  us  that  by  land  we  are 
nothing.  They  are  already  omnipotent  by  land,  and  their 
navy  is  but  an  auxiliary.  The  utmoft  we  can  get  by  viftory 
is  only  to  leave  us  juft  where  we  are— but  defeat  is  inevitable 
deftrudlion ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  to  France  one  vic- 
tory is  decifive,  and  the  moft  dreadful  defeat  can  only  leave 
her  in  the  fame  Situation  in  which  it  found  her. 

Citizens,  it  would  require  fome  labour,  perhaps,  to  make 
every  individual  of  you  teel  the  full  force  of  this  llatement : 
but  I  think  I  can  venture  to  promife,  that  if  you  give  your- 
felves  the  trouble  to  inveftigate  for  ten  minutes  in  your  clo- 
fets,  the  fadls  I  have  laid  before  you,  you  will  fee  that  the  con- 
clufion  isjuft  :  that  the  greateft  viSory  can  add  nothing  to 
the  fecurity  of  this  country,  more  than  we  might  this  mo- 
ment have  by  negociating  peace  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  one 
defeat  will  be  deftru6iion  ;  while  a  defeat  of  the  French'  at 
fea,  omnipotent  as  they  are  by  land,  will  make  no  immediate 
difference  with  refpeft  to  the  internal  fecurity  and  the  fuccefs 
of  their  government. 

But  we  are  told  we  muft  perfcvere ;  we  are  told  we  muft 
have  indemnity  !  O  !  it  is  a  proud  word — indemnity.  What 
does  it  mean  ?  What  is  the  objecS  of  the  minifter,  when  he 
talks  of  indemnity  ?  Will  indemnity  reftoreto  life  the  foldi- 
ers  that  have  fallen  in  the  conqueft  ?  Will  indemnity  give 
back  to  the  wife  and  the  orphan  the  parent  and  the  hulband 
that  is  (lain  ? 

S  2  Indemnify 
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Indemnity)  in  the  old  defpoti'fin  of  Poland-^that  defpotifin 
which  we  have  contributed— every  one  who  hears  me  has 
contributed  part  of  his  income,  part  of  the  product  of  his 
labour  to  reftore!     Indemnity,  in-  the  old  defpotifm  of  Po- 
land, I  comprehend;  becaufe  one  of  the  conftitutional  max<- 
ims  in  the  orderly^  ngular^  eftahli/hid  government  of  that  coun- 
try is,  that  if  a  nobleman,  or  if  one  of  the  equeftrian  order 
kills  a  peafant  belonging  to  another  nobleman,  or  member  of 
the  equeftrian  order,  he  fhall  replace  that  peafant  by  another 
of  equal  value.    Now  if  by  indemnity  it  is  meant  by  the  fage 
minifters  of  this  country  that  as  many  Englifhmen  as  have 
been  loft  in  this  confli£},  (hall  be  replaced  by  fo  many  Sans-^ 
CuIottiSy  then  I  am  greatly  inclined  to  think  he  will  fight  a 
long  while  before  he  will  perfuade  fo  many  French  Sans- 
CuJlottes  to  live  under  his  adminiftration.     If   indemnity 
means  any  thing  elfe,  what  is  it  but  infult  to  talk  of  indemnity 
to  that  country  which  has  loft  fo  many  thoufands  of  its  moft 
invaluable  inhabitants?  What  is  it  but  worfe  than  Robefperian 
ferocity,  to  go  on  to  ipill  the  blood  of  as  many  thouiands  more 
for  the  contemptible  aud  ridiculous  idea  of  pecuniary  indem» 
nity-— even  if  it  were  poiTible  to  be  obtained. ^Pecuniary  in- 
demnity for  human  life!!!    Let  the  thought  be  weighed  one 
moment  in  your  minds,  and  you  will  turn  with  horror  and 
indignation  from^  the  being  whole  faculties  could  be  fo  cloud- 
ed that  he  could  utter  the  expreiTion-^O  what  are  we  come 
to  when  all  our  calculations  are  employed  upon  pounds,  (hil- 
lings and  pence;  and  the  lives  of  men  (land  for  no  more  than 
fo  many  cyphers  before  the  numerals. 

But  we  muft  not  now  talk  of  indemnity.  The  tables  are 
turned.  It  is  the  conquering  power  that  talks  of  indemnity, 
not  the  power  whofe  utmoft  exertions  are  applied  to  ft^ai 
away  by  night,  a  few  Tick  and  wounded  uroops,  therelicks  of 
a  ruined  army. 

So  that  if  we  are  to  continue  the  war,  till  we  get  indemnity 
we  muil  continue  till  the  tide  of  affairs  is  entirely  turned  ; 
we  muft  battle  till  the  one  half  of  the  prcduAive  labour  of 
the  country,  which  was  formerly  paid  in  taxes,  and  which  is 
already  grown  to  two  thirds,  fmce  the  commencement  of  the 
prefent  war,  is  extended  to  three-fourths— to  four  fifthf^— to 
the  whole  !— -till  the  fpungehas  been  applied  to  the  national 
debt ;  and  we  have  commenced  once  more  that  career  of  na* 
ticr.al  credit,  to  the  end  of  which  we  are  fo  nean 

i.  itizens,  there  is  another  circumftance  which  is  argued  as 
a  reafoij  why  we  fliould  not  treat  for  peace.    We  are  told  that 
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they  have  no  fettled  government  in  France.  Citizens,  what 
do  mey  mean  by  a  fettled  government?  Did  we  not  treat  with 
America  at  the  time  it  had  no  fettled  government  ?  Was  not 
the  whole  conftitution  of  that  country  afterwards  changed  i 
Yet  America  prefer ved  her  faith:  though  (witnefs  the  banks 
of  the  Miami!)  Great  Britain,  whofe  government  ft  ill  con- 
tinues the  fame,  violated  hers.  I  fay,  though  America  has 
changed  its  government,  it  has  left  no  part  of  the  treaty  un- 
fulfilled s  but  it  is  matter  of  notoriety,  that  Great  Britain 
has  not  fulfilled  the  whole  of  her  part  of  the  ftipulated 
treaty. 

But,  Citizens,  fince  we  fuppofe  republicans  can  have  no 
faith,  rthough  I  never  underftood  before  that  republicanilin 
and  faithlefsnefs  were  convertible  terms  ! )    what  fort  of  go- 
vernment are  the  French  to  have,  before  we  can  treat  with 
them  ?  Certainly  the  old  defpotifm  of  France  was  not  very 
fingular  for  the  fiaithful  obfervance  of  treaties  !  Certainly  the 
(yntm  of  Havery  on  one  part  and  defpotifm  on  the  other  in 
B-uffia  has  not  made  that  government  very  much  fignalized 
for  good  faith  !  and  certainly  the  military  defpotifm  of  Pruffia 
isTiot  the  beft  fort  of  government  to  treat  with  1  Pruflia  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  .with  the  Poles  one  day,  and  entered  the 
next  into  another  alliance  to  quarter  the  Poles.    Pruffia  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  this  country,  and  borrowed  money 
of  this  country,  nnitr  pretence  (I  do  not  fay,  that  the  minifter 
who  lent  it  did  not  know  that  it  was  only  a  pretence)  of  mak- 
ing common  caufe  with  us  and  fighting  againft  France;  and 
Pruffia  employed  that  money  to  deitroy  the  liberties  of  Poland. 
Hence  behold  the  horrid  fcenes  of  Warfaw  ;  fee  the  cruel  maf- 
iacres  of  Ifmael  repeated  again  within  the  walls  of  that  defo- 
lated  city.     So  that  if  you  will  afiirm  that  you  are  not  to 
treat  with  any  power  till  you  are  fure  it  will  never  break  its 
treaty,  I  am  very  fure  vou  are  at  once  determined  to  treat  with 
no  power  at  all:  and  if  you  can  find  a  way  to  reftore  peace  to 
Europe,  without  treaties,  it  will  be  a  very  happy  thing  for 
mankind  if  no  fuch  thing  as  a  treaty  ihould  ever  be  heard  of 
again. 

The  very  government  prints  acknowledge,  that  your  good 
and  faidiful  ally,  PrufSa,  Is  at  this  time  negociating  a  peace. 
They  tell  you  in  the  Times  (the  minifter's  own  paper)  that  con- 
vinced of  the  inexhauftible  refources  of  that  country,  con- 
vinced of  the  irrefiftible  energies  of  the  French  Republic^ 
that  fhuffling  ^  king  of  threads  and  patches"  that  royal  ped- 
lar, or  jugling  pedlar  (it  is  difficult  to  find  a  name  defcriptive 

of 
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of  him)  has  determined  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  tiie  alliance. 
One  day  they  tell  you,  that  "  The  death  of  the  Count  dc  Goltx 
**  has  certainly  retarded  the  negociation  between  the  king  of 
^  Pruffia  and  the  French  Republic,  ff'hat  the  nature  of  it  jSj 
**  we  believe  few  men  in  this  country  can  accurately  afceriain  ; 
•*  but  certainly  it  has  akuays  been  regarded  with  Jujpicton.  In^ 
"  deed  fuch  has  been  the  crooked  policy  of  the  Court  of  Berlin 
•*  through  th^^whole  courje  of  the  war',  that  no  reliance  can  be 
^  placed  on  its  ajfurances  from  one  week  to  another,  ff^e^  there-' 
^  fo^hf^^^  ^^^  ^^  furpifed  at  any  thing  we  hear  of  its  opera^ 
"  lions:' 

The  next  day  they  tell  you,  that  his  place  is  fupplied,  that 
another  minifter  is  appointed ;  and  the  negociation  is  carried 
on.  Yet  we  can  treat  with  the  King  ot  Pruflia,  and  fend 
our  money  to  him ;  but  we  cannot  treat  with  France  for 
the  repofe  of  Europe.  Well,  then,  where  will  you  feek  for 
governments  that  you  can  treat  with,  if  you  will  not  treat  with 
lepublicF,  whofe  faith  you  have  never  tried.  You  have 
tried  the  faith  of  governments  of  every  other  defcription. 
You  have  tried  the  faith  of  the  ariftocracy  of  Holland,  and 
that  would  not  do  :  you  have  tried  the  faith  of  the  military 
tyranny  of  Pruflia;  that  would  not  do:  you  have  tried  the 
/aith  of  the  federal  defpotifm  of  Germany ;  that  would  not  do : 
you  have  tried  the  faith  of  the  trading  tyianny  of  Spain;  that 
would  not  do  :  you  have  tried  the  faith  of  that  very  govern- 
ment which  you  want  to  fct  up  again  in  France;  that  would 
not  do ;  .fo  that  according  to  this  fyftem  of  making  no  peace 
with  governments  you  cannot  confide  in,  and  determining  not 
to  confide  in  a  pure  republic,  becaufe  you  do  not  like  any  thing 
that  is  either  pure  or  republican;  we. are  to  be  making  war 
to  all  eternity.  There  is  no  end  to  it ;  for  a  pure  reprefenta- 
tivc  republic  (the  only  government  we  have  not  tried  in 
Europe)  wc  are  rcfolved  never  to  try ;  and  all  the  reft  we  have 
proof  we  never  can  truft. 

But,  Citizens,  there  is  another  reafon  aiSgned  by  a  very 
curious  author,  upon  whom  I  (hall  make  fome  few  animad- 
verfions,  why  you  fliould  not  negociate  a  peace  with  France. 
The  blood  of  Marie  Antoinette  of  Lorraine  and  Aullria  has 
not  been  fufficiently  revenged.  And  you  are  told  in  a  paf- 
fflge,  which  for  fublimity  is  unparalleled,  and  which  on  account 
of  Its  cuiiofity  I  take  the  liberty  pf  reading,  that  till  you  have 
thoroughly  drenched  the  c;rave  of  that  piincefs  it  is  an  infnlt 
to  humanity  (the  humanity  of  dcfolating  the  univerfe  for  tlie 
pride  of  two  or  three  oppreffive  rulers)  to  attempt  to  reftore 
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,  peace  to  Europe.  One  profeffor,  Wilde  (they  call  hitn  in 
Scotland  profeuor  parenthefis,  on  account  of  the  long  digref- 
fions  into  which  he  is  apt  to  run)  tells  you,  ^^  I  lament  the  . 
"  king  of  France.  Who  would  not  lament  him  !  he  was  an 
**  innocent  man  foully  murdered— he  was  a  good-natured 
•*  man  cruelly  betrayed.  He  had  many  virtu.^s  j  though  none 
"  that  belonged  to  a  king."  And  fo  24  millions  of  people 
were  to  be  religned  to  the  abfolute  dominion  of  a  man,  who 
confefledly  had  no  one  virtue  which  qualified  him  for  his  (itu- 
ation.  But  that  is  not  his  crime,  "  His  laft  days  were  pious, 
^  almoft  noble.  But  he  ihould  never  have  been  the  huH^and 
**  of  Marie  Antoinette  of  Lorraine  and  Auftria.  He  de- 
""  ferved  her  lefs  Aap  he  defer ved  France."  This  was  the  - 
cruel  crime,  the  monftrous  guilt  which  lay  upon  the  head  of 
the  poor  unfortunate  Louis,  and  which  according  to  this  curi- 
ous author  almoft  juftiiied  the  fate  he  met  with.  <^  Fatal 
<<  marriage  !  Cruel  union !  The  nobleA  lady  in  all  Europe 
"  came  in  all  the  gaiety  of  innocence  and  youth."  She 
*•  came  in  all  the  gaiety  of  innocence.**  How  •  long  fhe  re- 
tained that  innocence  he  does  not  fay.  But  '<  the  nobleft  lady 
*'  m  all  Europe  came  in  all  tliegaietyof  innocence  and  youth 
•*  to  be  the  queen  of  the  oldeft  European  kingdom.  She 
*'  came  to  her  early  grave.  The  marriage  fheets  that  covered 
"  her  lovely  limbs  were  curfed  by  the  demons  of  hell  for  her 
"  winding  Iheets.  The  nuptial  couch  that  yielded  to  the  fofi 
*'  preflure  of  her  body  was  doomed  in  their  incantations  to  be 
"  her  bier.  The  unhallowed  voices  of  the  abyfs  rofa  up  in 
**  execrations,  and  their  impure  feet  trod  around  her  their  dance 
"  of  death.  That  head,  formed  at  once  for  love  and  for  com- 
*'  mand,  was  to  fall  under  the  axe,  and  be  polluted  by,  the  gripe 
"  of  the  common  executioner.  The  fcafFold  of  democracy 
*«  was  to  be  fprinkled  with  that  blood — " 

Citizens,  it  is  no  laughable  thing  that  the  blood  of  any  hu- 
man being  ihould  fall  upon  the  fcafFold;  but  nurk  what  is 
the  reafon  why  this  humane  profeffor  of  laws  thinks  it  ought 
to  be  lamented.  *'  The  fcafFold  of  democracy  was  to  be 
"  fprinkled  with  that  blood  which  full  of  all  the  royalty  and 
^  nobility  that  ever  exifled,  barbaric  and  civilized:"  (he 
confeiTes,  that  nobility  may  fometimes  be  connefled  with 
barbarity  !)  "  which  full  of  all  the  royalty  and  nobility  that 
^<  had  ever  exifted,  barbaric  and  civilized,  run  in  her  veins, 
^  from  the  united  fources  of  the  Julian  family,  and  Attilla  the 
«  Hun."    . 

What 
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What  hereditary  virtues  fhe  could  derive  from  the  Julian 
family,  wfaofe  fhamelefs  proftitutions  difgraced  the  Roman 
empire,  or  from  Attila  the  Hun,  that  great  tyrant  who  fpread 
defolation  from  pole  to  pole,  I  leave  to  be  determined  by  thoie 
who  confider  antiquity  and  truth  to  be  one,  and  nobility  and 
virtue  fynonimous. 

•*  I  never  will  forgive  the  King  of  France,*'  continues  this 
Wilde  profeflbr — For  what  ?  For  violating  his  faith  with 
the  nation?  for  declaring  himfelf  to  be  perjured?  for  ac- 
knowledging he  had  ilgned  and  ratified  engagements  which 
he  meant  to  feize  die  nrfl  opportunity  of  violating  ?  for  con- 
cealing perfons  banifhed  by  die  nation,  lyithin  the  walls  of 
the  Thuilleries,  and  who  were  killed  on  the  fatal  loth  of 
Au?uft,  before  their  counter-revoludonary  plots  were  ripe  ? 
—No,  thefe  were  venial  crimes— But  "  I  will  never  forgive 
•*  the  King  of  France  for  the  deftrudion  of  this  Queen.** 
Forgive  him  ?  liften  humanity !  "  I  would  fooner  forgive 
^  him  the  ruin  of  his  nation,  and  the  devaftation  of  all  i£u- 
<•  rope." 

Reflrain  your  indignation,  Citizens,  you  have  not  yet 
got  to  the  height  of  fublimity  to  which  this  genius  is 
doomed  to  foar.  "  He  (hould  have  feen  all  his  people  die  like 
**^  rotten  fheep,  before  fhe  could  be  brought  to  fuch  hazard. 
•*  This  fpirit  woidd  have  made  A/»i,  her j  his  people^  Europe, 
*•  the  world  happy.**  So— the  royal  fpirit  ffor  diis  is  the  fpirit 
be  thinks  ousht  to  inhabit  a  royal  bofom ! )  the  royal  fpirit  of 
fuffering  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  united  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, to  die  like  rotten  fheep,  rather  than  facrifice  the  moft 
lewd  and  impure  of  women  that  ever  converted  a  Court  into 
a  Brothel— tnis  was  the  fpirit  which  was  to  make  the  people 
of  France,  Europe,  the  world  happy.  BlefTed  happinefs ! 
Over  whom  was  this  tjrrannic  felicity  to  reign  ?  Over  what 
deferts  was  (he  to  extend  her  empire  ?  The  whole  human 
race  were  to  die  like  rotten  fheep.  And  happinefs,  feated, 
like  another  deity  I  fuppofe,  in  heaven,  was  to  fnufF  up  the 
incenfe  of  fo  fublime  a  facrifice  offered  to  her  tyrannic  nof- 
trils, 

•*  But  her  mind  did  not  rule,**  he  fays,  ^  and  the  French 
^  monarchy  fell,  and  fhe  fell,"  (and  they  all  fell  together.) 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 

l^The  Political  Songs  Jo  pompoufy  proved  upon  the  late  Trials 
for  High  Treafon  to  have  been  publipud  by  the  Lecturer  \  hut 
which  the  profecutorsy  neverthelefs^  insidiously  rejufed  to 
readi  will  be  republijh<d  in  tb$  cnjuing  numbirs  ofthk  W9rk.} 
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UT  her  mind  did  not  rule,'*   continues  the  apoftate 
profeffor,  '*  and  the  French  monarchy  fell,   and  flic   fell. 
**  She  is  not  to  be  lamented.     IVho  dares  to  lament  her  i 
^*  They  threw  her  lovely  body  into  a  malefaftor*s  grave, 
"  and  raked  dirt  upon  it !     They  calcined  it  into  powder ; 
"  and  the  Queen  of  France  was,  in  a  few  hours,  only  duft. 
*•  What  of  it!    They  carried  her  to  execution  on  a  cart, 
•'  They  had  laid  before,  on  ftraw,  in  a  dark  dungeon.   What 
**  of  it  all !     Are  womens  tears  to  be  flied  for  this!     No  : 
**  Thcfe  are  not  the  obfequies  of  Marie  Antoinette  of  Lor- 
*'  raine  and  Auftria  I     Her  knell  is  to  be  rung  over  the  car- 
♦*  cafes  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  groans  of  the  dying,     TTie 
*'  alarm  of  war,  and  the  (hout  of  battle  is  her's.    Indigna- 
^  tion  that  makes  vengeance,  and  vengeance  that  is  death ; 
•*  thefe  are  her   obfequies," — Is  it  a  man,  or  fome  fiend, 
broke  through  from  the  infernal  regions,  that  dares  to  pro- 
pagate this  doctrine  of  cruelty  without  bounds?  of  havock 
without  remorfe  ? 

**  The  camp  and  the  field  are  the  places  of  her  mourners  j 
^^  and  honour  and  revenge  fupport  the  pall.     Her  funeral  ho- 
"  nours  thus  performed,  will  be  the  performance  alfo  of  the 
"  will  of  heaven."     That  is,  when  all  the  people   in  the 
world  have  died  like  rotten  flieep,  the  will  of  heaven,  ac- 
cording to  this  curious  profcfTor,  will  be  fulfilled,     "  When 
**  it  is  completed  in  the  deflrudion  of  evil  we  may  theq 
^  grieve,  with  fober  dignity,  over  a  Queen  of  France.    The 
^  lource  of  tears  may  tben  be  opened,  and  we  may  folace  our 
^  nature  by  their  flow.'*     Qood  heavens.  Citizens,  do  we 
live  in  a  civilized  country?     Are  profecutions  (Ldo  not 
commend  then),  whatever  doflrines  they  may  be  dire8ed 
No.  Vlli  T.  againRIJ 
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againft!)  but  are  profecUtions  inftltuted  againft  the  mild 
principles  of  benevolence?  are  you  told  by  the  Solicitor 
General,  that  it  \%  a  moral  turpitude  to  wiih  to  eftabliih  uni- 
vf  rfal  peace  and  fraternity  amongflf  mankind  ?  and  are  fuch 
do6lrines  as  thofe  fent  into  the  world  by  authority  ?  Is  the 
chair  of  the  profeflbr  to  be  publicly  proftituted  by  fuch  niax- 
litis  as  Hell  itfelf,  if  there  were  a  HcH)  would  be  {hocked  to 
hear.  Are  we  to  be  thus  publicly  called  upon  to  make  the 
world  a  defert  to  gratify  the  pride  of  fallen  ambition,  and  the 
revenge  of  a  few  individuals,  educated  in  the  '<  enorm9US 
faith  of  millions  made  for  one  ?" 

Citizens,  fuch  are  the  pretences  for  continiiing  this  curious 
war.    Ambition  would  difmember  France  \  Pride  would  have 
indemnity  for  the  injuries  itfelf  hasoi^^red;  ariflocradc  adu-' 
lotion  would  depopulate  the  world,  that  the  carqifes  of  the 
dying  might  form  an  eternal  monument  of  the  fall  of  ^  wo- 
man, who  would  have  been  univerfally  defpifed  and  detefied, 
but  for  her  elevated  fituation.-T-I  pity  her  misfortunes !  I  pity 
the  misfortunes  of  all  human  beings.     It  is  not  I  that  have 
excited  the  fmile  of  ridicule  at  her  fall :  it  is  her  foolifh  ad- 
vocate.   I  would  have  fpoken  of  her  in  other  ftrains.     I 
would  not  wound  the  feelmgs  of  the  living  by  infulting  over 
the  manes  of  the  dead.     I  would  not  exult  in  the  groans  and 
anguiih  of  the  dying.    I  hope  the  heart  that  dictates  to  this 
tongue,  can  feel  the  throb  and  touch  of  nature,  not  only  for 
that  calamity  whiph  calls  for  it  at  home,  but  for  the  woes  o( 
the  univerfe. 

But,  Citizens^  let  us  not  be  deluded,  let  not  ourliumanity 
light  the  torch  of  vengeance  and  deftruflion.  It  is  not  hti« 
manity  that  would  pour  forth  the  blood  of  thoufands  upon  the 
grave  of  a  fallen  being,  whatever  grandeur  and  dignity  might 
have  concealed  her  vices  from  the  world.  Humanity  delights 
in  the  happinefs  of  the  human  race ;  and  leaves  to  Enthufiafts^ 
Ariftocrats  and  Ufurpers,  the  infolent  barbarity  of  exulting 
in  fcenes  of  blood !  *  , 


The  fubjeft  of  War  has  occupied  the  fpace  of  four  Lec- 
tures, extrads  from  the  firft  and  fecond,  and  the  whole  of  the 
third  and  fourth  have  been  inferted  in  the  preceding  numbers 
of  The  Tribune.  There  is  yet  a  very  important  branch 
of  the  fabjedl  to  be  conhdered,  which  was  intended  to  have 
formed  the  fubjed  of  a  fifth  Le^ure,  and  which,  for  the  fake 
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of  connection  ought  to  have  followed  immediately  that  which 
is  here  concluded.  But  a  cataftrophe  of  another  kind  de- 
tanged  my  plan.  The  parent  whofe  approaching  diflblution  I 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  le£lure,  expired  in  lefs  than  fix  and 
thirty  houri  after  its  deliyer>',and  the  mind,  ftruggling  between 
the  duty  of  fortitude,  and  the  pangs  of  afFedion,  was  naturally 
diftra(^ed  from  the  regular  purfuit  of  previouily  digefled  plans. 
On  the  Friday  evening  my  place  was  fupplied  by  a  friend : 
and  on  the  Wednefday  following  when  I  refumed  my  fituation 
in  the  rojirum^  I  was  inftindlively  led  to  the  confideration  of 
a  fubjefl  in  fome  degree  conne£led  with  the  event  that  had' 
taken  place,  and  the  ftate  of  my  private  feelings :  nor  was  it 
till  I  came  to  corre£l  the  preceeding  pages  ^or  the  prefs,  that 
I  recolle&ed  that^ny  courfe  of  le£lures  relative  to  the  prefent 
unfortunate  hoftilities  was  not  completed.  The  fubjec^,  how-  ' 
ever,  demands  the  mod  ferious  and  perfevering  inveftigation  ; 
it  will,  therefore,  be  refumed,  in  the  courfe  of  the  preient  fea- 
ibn.  In  the  mean  time,  it  will  not  perhaps,  be  difagreeable  to 
the  reader  to  have  the  theme  diveriified  \  and  I  proceed  ac« 
cordinzly  with  the  leAures  in  the  fucceflion  in  which  they 
were  delivered. 


LcElurc — On  Mtf  Moral  and  Folitical  Influence 
of  the  Profpt^ive  Principle  of  Virtue.  . 

CITIZENS,  neither  the  forms  of  the  world,-  nor  ray  own 
feelings  permitted  me  to  addrefs  you  on  the  laft  Friday  even-* 
ing  ;  and  I  would,  if  I  could  have  devifed  any  eiFe3ual  means, 
have  prevented  on  that  evening  any  afiembly  in  this  place. 
But  as  I  found  that  impracticable^  or  rather,  as  my  mind  was 
not  in  a  ftate  to  feek  for  expedients,  I  thought  the  bed  way  to 
prevent  any  difturbance,  which  might  have  arifen  from  a  mul- 
titude of  perfons  airembling,who  could  not  gain  admittance,wa$ 
to  get  a  friend  to  take  this  fituation  for  me.  I  did  accordinly 
prociu'e  a  Citizen  of  whofe  underftanding  and  excellent  prin- 
ciples I  have  the  higheft  opinion,  and  who,  I  am  fure,  is  well 
qualified  to  utter  thofe  truths  to  which  it  is  worth  the  while 
of  any  individual  to  liften. 

Citizens,  the  fubjeft  of  this  evening's  lefture  is  ^*  The 
Profpeflive  Principle  of  Virtue ;"  or,  in  other  words,  «  That 
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all  Virtues  confifl  in  fo  direfling  our  exertions,  and  regulat- 
ing our  paffions  that  we  may  be  conftantly  promoting  the  fu« 
ture  good  of  mankind."  I'his  is  a  principle,  Citizens,  in  it-> 
felf,  fo  confiftent  with  reafon  that  it,  almoft  at  the  very  firft 
blu(h,  prcfents  itfelf  to  us  as  umnfwerable  and  felf-evidenr. 
And  yet,  Citizens,  when  we  come  ferioufly  to  inveftigate  this 
principle,  when  we  come  to  follow  it  through  all  the  mazes  of 
pradlice,  into  which  it  will  lead  us,  perhaps  there  are  few  of  us 
who  have  not  fome  prejudices,  feme  habits  of  mind  which  will 
be  ^ockedf  fome  difpofitions  and  principles  long  imbibed 
which  will  be  found  to  be  very  deeply  and  materially  wounded 
by  this  principle. 

It  is  our  duty.  However,  in  the  firft  inftancc,  ferioufly  and 
maturely  to  deliberate  upon  the  principles  of  human  aSion ; 
and  when  wc  have  brought  them  to  the  teft  of  reafon  and  ar- 
gument, and  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  truth  and  au- 
thenticity,  we  muft  not  be  terrified  at  any  particular  conclu- 
fions  tnat  may  refult.  Particular  conclufions  are  only  thi? 
branches  of  the  tree ;  frequently  only  the  leives  at  the  extre- 
mities of  thofe  branches.  If  the  root,  therefore,  is  good,  for 
principles  are  the  root — ^the  ftamina  of  all  moral  excellence  ! 
we  muft  not  take  it  into  our  heads,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to 
root  them  up— to  fell  them  to  the  earth,  becaufe  there  are  par- 
ticular conclufions  refulting  from  them,  which  are  hoftile  to 
our  pailions,  or  inconfiftent  with  our  habitual  mode  of  think- 
ing. I  am,  however,  aware  that  liberal  as  the  auditory  I  have 
fo  frequently  the  honour  of  meeting  here  has  generally  been, 
notwithftanding  their  habits  of  free  enquiry,  that,  yet,  I  may) 
perhaps,  in  the  progrefs  of  this  inveftigation,  advance  fome 
doctrines,  fo  new  and  unisxpe£led  that  their  minds  may, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  revolt  from  them.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, however.  Citizens,  that  novelty  is  of  itfelf  no  proof 
of  falfehood,  tliat  the  opinions  of  fix  moments  and  of  fix  thou- 
fand  years,  if  fuch  an  opinion  ihould  be  found,  ftands  precifely 
upon  the  fame  bafis,  the  bafis  of  reafon  and  argument ;  and, 
therefore,  muft  be  brought  to  the  fame  teft  of  experimental 
inveftigation,  or  elfe  muft  be  permitted  to  fall  at  once,  and  bp 
abandoned  as  unworthy  our  adoption. 

Citizens^  though  I  mail  fpeak  my  opinions  with  that  firm- 
nefs  which  refults  from  the  convifiion  of  my  own  mind,  yet  I 
warn  you  again-—!  have  warned  you  frequently,  but  I  cannot 
too  often,  that  I  do  not  deliver  opmions  froth  this  place,  for  you 
to  adopt  them  without  examination.    I  advance  them  for  your 
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ferious  inveftigation,  and  I  warn  you  again  and  again,  to  bc^ 
ware  of  that  prejudice  which,  from  having  formed  attachments 
to  individuals,  leads  us  to  take  for  granted  all  tliey  fay*  t 
moil  ferioufly  recommend  you  to  be  as  averfe  to  a  Pope  ti 
Beaufort  Buildings  as  to  a  Pope  at  Rome. 

Citizens,  giving  you  this  warninj,  I  fliall  proceed  without 
remorfe  or  fear  to  cut  up  wide  and  deep  rooted  prejudices, 
with  all  the  power  and  energy  I  am  niafter  ot\  Tiiofe  things 
which  appear  to  be  prejudices  to  me,  may  perhaps  upon  better 
examination  appear  to  others  well  founded  truths.  My  opi- 
nions (though  the  refults,  I  believe,  of  very  dIJ}  tjji^natey  and  I 
am  fure  of  very  anxious  enquiry)  may,  alfo,  upon  more  mature 
deliberation,  appear  even  to  mv  fclf  to  have  been  taken  up  too 
haftily,  and  I  mall  never  be  alhamed  publicly  to  cliange  mv 
opinions  as  often  as  I  am  convinced  they  are  wrong.  We 
live  to  improve,  if  we  are  wife ;  and  if  we  are  virtuous,  we 
live  not  only  to  improve  ourfelves  but  to  improve  our  fellow 
beings,  by  encourageing  free  and  liberal  enquiry,  and  fubmit* 
ting,  with  candour  and  fincerity,  to  their  inveftigation,  the  fen- 
timenrs  which  we  believe  important  to  their  felicity  and  vir* 
tue :  and  if  we  treat  with  deteftation  the  wretch  who  hoards 
his  gilded  counters  in  a  box ;  with  how  much  more  contempt 
ougnt  we  to  look  upon  that  individual  who  locks  up  in  fe* 
crecy  the  more  invaluable  treafurcs  of  the  human  mind,  the 
difcoveries  (be  they  fmall  or  be  they  gr^at)  which  he  has 
either  made,  or  fuppofes  he  has  made  in  the  progrefs  of  his  en^ 
quiries.  The  widow's  mite,  we  are  told,  was  an  acceptable 
offering;  the  mi«  of  fcience  is  an  acceptable  offering  alfo  ; 
and  he  it  remembered  that  with  knowledge,  as  with  coin,  we 
mull  divide  it  into  fmall  parts  before  we  can  diffufe  it  through 
the  general  circle  of  focicty,  and  fit  it  fo/the  accommodations 
and  ufes  of  common  life. 

If,  Citizens,  virtue  confifts  in  promoting  the  happinefs  of 
mankind— if  virtue,  in  reality,  means  neither  more  nor  lefs 
than  intentionally  doing  that  which  is  beft  for  general  happinefs 
and  welfare,  it  refults,  I  conceive,  as  an  inevitable  confe- 
quence,  that  all  virtue  muft  be  of  an  a^ive^  not  of  a  paffive 
nature;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  individual 
to  keep  his  eye  fteadily  fixed  upon  that  which  is  before  him^ 
and  to  lofc  none  of  the  powers  and  energies  of  intell^idt  in 
unavailing  glances  upon  what  is  paft,  and  never  can  return. 
Citizens,  this  argument  v/ill  lead  us  to  many  conclufionshof- 
tile  to  the  geiieral  fcntiments  of  mankind.  Superllition,  with 
her  hood  and  cowl,  prefents  hcrfelf  before  us  at  every  ilep,  with 

her 
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her  doflrtnes  of  repentance,,  con  trition>  retaliation,  and  rctn* 
butive  ju(lice,apd  points  us  back  again  to  the  dark  and  gloom/ 
paths  of  error,  which  we,  and  which  others  may  have  paffed  ; 
and  bids  us,  in  fackcloth  and  afhes,  confume  our  faculties  in 
unavailing  lamentations,  which  can  never  undo  the  a£is 
that  are  paft>  but  which  have  but  too  powerful  an  influ- 
ence to  unfit  us  for  what  is  to  come.  -We  fliall  find,  alfo, 
that  many  of  the  inftitutions  and  habits  of  foclety  are  equally 
unfriendly  to  a  fteady  and  confident  perfeverance  in  this  pro- 
(peftivc  principle  :  and  hence  the  general  difpofition  of  no^an- 
kind  ta  brood  over  the  paft ;  to  hatch  in  fuUen  filence  the 
gloomy  pafiions  of  defpondency  and  revenge ; — Whence  alio  the 
fullen  traits  of  mifanthropy  which  deform  the  human  charac- 
ter and  reduce  it  almofi  to  the  brute.  Nay,  ftrange  to  fay^the 
wifdom  of  ages  has  confpired  to  aflift  this  malignant  retro- 
ipcdive  principle;  and  the  adminiAration  of  civil  juftice  al« 
moft  every  where  recals  to  our  minds  the  evils  which,  becaufe 
they  are  irremediable  ought  to  be  forgotten,  and  plunges  us, 
thereby^  but  too  frequently,  in  others  that  might  have  been 
avoided.  You  have  been  told,  it  is  true,  in  this  country,  that 
punilhments  (fuch  is  the  cant  and  theory  of  law  !)  are  inflided, 
not  becaufe  particular  a£b  of  crinrjnality  have  been  done,  but 
becaufe  they  (hould  not  be  repeated.  But  look  at  the  general 
pra£kice  of  mankind,  mark  the  arguments  with  which  they 
maintain  their  fyftems,  and  then  tell  me  whether  another  prin- 
ciple, the  fuUcn  principle  of  revenge,  is  not  the  legitimate  ofF- 
fpring  of  the  fyftem;  and  frequently,  and  evidently,  the 
prumpting  motive  even  with  ti^e  legiflature  jifclf. 

Citizens,  the  retrofpeftive  fyftem,  the  fyftem  of  brooding 
over  the  paft,infi:ead  of  looking  forward  to  the  future,  has  alfo 
another  tendency  of^  a  mod  fatal  dcfcription.  It  frequently 
finks  the  firft  and  greatefl  charafters  into  defpondency  and  le- 
tliargy.  We  have  found,  by  a  gloomy  interference  of  fuper- 
fiition,  man  unnerved  of  the  energies  of  his  nature ;  we  have 
feen  charaflers  whofe  powers  of  mind  might  have  darted  like 
lightning  from  one  extremity  of  the  univerfe  to  another  funk 
by  this  enfeebling  principle  into  fullen  mifanthropic  monks, 
-and  devoting  their  lives  to  melancholy  fighs  and  unavailing 
jregrets  for  the  errors  (fuperftiiious  or  real  j  into  which  in  the 
vigour  of  intemperate  youth  they  had  been  betrayed :  and 
cnonarchs,  and  great  commanders  have  (hut  themfelves  in  their 
clofets  to  beat  their  breads,  and  rend  their  fouls  in  repentance 
for  paft  tranfgreflions,  while  the  cruel,  but  lefs  infatuated  in- 
vader, routed  their  armies  and  defolated  their  country. 

Citizens^ 
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Citizens,  whatever  may  have  been  our  errors,  let  us  reed- 
led,  that  there  is  a  nobler  path  for  man  to  tread.  Whatever 
wrongs  he  may  have  committed,  whatever  errors  he  may  have 
fallen  into,  while  energy  remains,  there  may  be  reparation  to 
fociety.  Virtue  and  beneficence  are  ftill  attainable;  and  the- 
fame  energies  which,  under  the  delufions  of  error,  made  him 
criminal,  guided  by  tho  light  of  truth,  might  produce  fuch 
qualities  and  fuch  e{Fe£b  as  would  make  full  compenfation  to 
the  world. 

Charles  VI,  after  defolating  whole  nations,  and  plunging  into^ 
all  the  crimes  which  conquerors  (and  none  but  conquerors,  and 
would  te  conquerors  J  czn  perpetrate,  retired  within  the  walls  of 
a  monaftry  to  white-wafli  his  foul  with  praj^rs  and  repen- 
tance, and  brood  over  the  remembrance  of  his  inhuman  guilt. 
But  if,  inftead  of  this  he  had  exercifed  thofe  powers  and  fa« 
culties  of  mind  which  he  poffefLd,  and  ufed  in  a  proper  man- 
ner the  advantages  of  his  elevated  fituation,  he  might  have 
rendered  the  latter  period  of  his  life  as  beneficial  to  the  caufe 
of  truth  and  virtue  as  the  former  part  had  been  inimical  to  the 
happinefs  of  the  human  race. 

Citizens,  I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  that  retrofpe£live 
glance  which  furveys  the  vices  and  errors  of  the  paft, 
with  a  view  to  enable  us  to  avoid  them  for  the  future; 
or  which  contemplates  the  virtues  of  former  times,  to  in- 
creafe  the  ufeful  energies  of  mind.  Certainly  not.  If  the 
page  of  hiftory  ought  to  be  explored,  it  is  ftill  more  impor- 
tant that  the  hiftory  of  our  own  private  condu<^  fhould  be 
fearched  with  critical  feverity.  But  for  what  purpofe  ?  That 
•  we  may  afte?  wards  lofe  our  time  in  repentance — ^that  we  may 
exclude  ourfelves  from  the  fociety  of  thofe  fellow  beings 
who  have  a  juft  claim  upon  our  exertions  in  the  promotion  of 
the  general  happinefs  ?  No;  Thefe  are  not  the  objeds  we 
are  to  have  in  view;  and  if  we  are  to  ftudy  with  real  views 
of  wifdom  and  benevolence,  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind, 
we  fhall  find  that  every  moment  of  our  exiftence  has  its  du- 
ties, that  every  power  and  energy  has  its  correfpondent  obli- 
gations, and  that,  therefore,  not  one  moment,  not  one  thought 
can  virtuoufly  be  caft  away  in  any  other  employment  but  that 
of  feeking  to  promote  the  prefent  and  future  happinefs  of 
mankind,  with  whofe  happinefs  our  own  is  incorporated;  and 
without  the  promotion  of  which  no  generous  mind  can  it* 
felf  receive  the  fmalleft  particle  of  confolation. 

But,  Citizens,  the  contrary  condu£l  fo  frequently  preached 
and  enforced  by  all  the  artifices  which  could  be  invented,  has 
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its  charms  for  a  particular  clafs  of  people ;  and  we  cannot  be 
furprizcd  that  there  have  been  men  who  found  it  their  intereft 
to  encourage  the  defponding^  liftlcfs,  melancholy  milanthropy 
of  the  retrofpeftive  principle. 

Yes,  Citizens,  there  is  a  particular  clafs  of  jugglers 
in  tlie  world,  to  whom  truth  is  by  no  means  acceptable ; 
who  cannot  digeft — (though,  in  fome  ref])e£ts,  they  feeni 
to  have  the  digeftion  of  an  oftrich,  and  no  ftone  is  too 
big,  no  iron  too  hard  or  too  rufty  for  their  ftomachs  j)  not- 
withftanding  this,  they  arc  not  capable  of  digefting  fo  plain., 
L  fimple,  wholcfome,  and  ailimentary  a  maxim  as  that  "  the  only 

thing  a  man  can  do  in  this  world  that  entitles  him  to  lefpctl 
and  veneration,  is  prompting  the  iiappinefs  and  welfare  of  his 
fellow  citizens." — Ftliow  Ci/izens  of  the  worlds  1  mean !  Not 
Citizens  of  a  town  or  diftrift. 

Thefe  men,  therefore,  finding  it  their  intereft  to  fnpport 
a  different  fentiment,  have  chofen  to  oppofe  a  fyftem  fo  be- 
neficial to  the  human  race,  and  to  teach   thofe  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  fall  under  their  tuition,  that   melancholy 
and   repentance,  are   the   proper   feelings  with   which  the 
lamp  of  life  (hould  be  confumcid ;  becaufe  they  know  very 
well,  that  fuch  difpofitions  unnerving  the  energies  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  filling  th'j  foul  with  images  «f  terror  and  appre- 
henfion,  though  the  moft  unfriendly  to  himun  huppinefs  and 
virtue,  are  very  well  calculated  to  make  the  poor  flave  of  their 
ridiculous  aitinces,  obedient  to  their  exactions,  and  fubferviept 
to  their  ambition.     If  they  can  make  terror,  in  this  manner, 
the  order  of  the  day^  they  know  very  well  that,  in  confequence 
of  the  bugbears  which  the  melancholy  imagination  is  too  apt 
to  realize,  they  can  make  the  poor  victims  come  to  them,  with 
their  laps  full  of  tliofc  good  things,  which  might,  according  to 
my  opinion,  be  better  diflributcd  among  the  induflrious  orders 
of  the  communky.      But  they,  right  wifely,  no  doubt,  think 
other  wife.     Thejr  infplration  teacnes  them — ^and  who  fhall 
contend  with  the  infpirations  of  the  fpirit,  that  thefc  good 
things  are  more  fit  for  the  luxurious  accommodation  of  their 
tables  than   to   be  thrown  to  a  poor,  defpicable,  gruntingj 
fwinifh  multitude,  v/ho,  as  they  have  no  fleece  to  be  (horn 
certainly  cannot  expect  to  be  confidered  as  part  of  their 
flock! 

Thus,  then.  Citizens,  this  retrofpeftive  fyftem  which  hafi 
fuch  a  tendency  to  unnerve  the  character  of  man,  to  annihi- 
late  thofe  active  virtues  by  which  only  the  human  race  can  be 
benefited,  and  to  reduce  him  to  the  fole  dominion  of  melan- 
choly 
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choly,  terror,  and  dejeftion,  are  principles  which  we  muft  ex- 
peft  will  continue  to  be  propagated  Co  long  as  one  clafs  of 
mankind  are  paid  for  deluding  the  reft. 

Is  it  not  evident  then.  Citizens,  that  the  only  energy  of 
charadler  likely  to  be  produced  by  this  retrofpeftive  principle, 
is  the  feeling  of  revenge :  a  paffion,  indeed,  aftive  enough  in  its 
operation,  and  productive  of  many  and  many  a  tale  over  which 
the  eye  will  pour  with  anxious  avidity,  but  which  no  friend 
to  human  happinefs  will  wifh  te  fee  encouraged. 

This  has  hitherto  been  the  common  principle  of  aftion 
between  nation  and  nation.  Hence  is  the  page  of  hiftory 
deformed  with  continued  talcs  of  (laughter  and  devaftation. 
Hence  imaginary  infults,  which  the  flag,  or  the  fldg-Jiaff  of 
one  country  (for  1  fee  no  difFe'rence  between  the  gaudy  rags 
and  toys  of  national  vanity  and  the  fticks  that  carry  them), 
may  receive  from  the  flag  or  flag  ftafF  of  another.  Hence 
the  flighteft  injury  offered  to  Courts  and  Princes,  has  plunged 
the  world  in  fcenes  of  horror  and  defolation.  ^Hei^e  it  ftands 
recorded  on  the  page  of  hiftory,  that  the  favourite  of  one 
great  man  bidding  againft  the  favourite  of  another  great  man 
for  a  ring,  at  a  common  au6^ion,  plunged  the  Roman  empire, 
that  is  to  fay,  almoft  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world  into 
a  deftruftive  civil  war,  which  ended  in  the  tyrannous  ufurpa- 
tion  of  Auguftus  Caefar,  and  the  total  overthrow  of  the  pro- 
fligate Mark  Anthony. 

Citizens,  whether  this  laft  anecdote  is  accurately  true  or 
not,  is  not  worth  our  inveftigation.  We  have  witnefled  of 
late,  a  quarrel  almoft  as  ridiculous.  We  have  feen  two  great 
nations  on  the  eve  of  being  plunged  into  a  chaos  of  mutual 
(laughter  and  defolation  for  a  fsw  cat  (kins.  It  is  very  true, 
the  agitation  of  this  queftion  might  have  been  encouraged 
by  a  bird's  eye  profpedl  of  a  better  ground  of  quarrel ;  and 
the  two  nations  that  pretended  to  be  about  to  clapper^de-claw 
one  another  about  the  infult  ofl^ered  to  thefe  faid  cat  fkins, 
might,  perhaps,  have  had  their  eyes  upon  a  fweeter  piece  of 
vengeance;  and  while  they  were  pretending  to  quarrel,  were, 
perhaps  agreeing  to  divide  the  robe  of  which  they  thought  to 
flrip  the  infolent,  Jacobinical  nation  of  France,  which  had 
dared  to  provoke  the  juft  revenge  of  all  regular  governments^ 
by  talking  of  rights  and  liberties. 

Not  only  between  nation  and  nation,  has  this  fpirit  of  re- 
venge, the  firft  fruit  of  the  fyftem  of  retrofpeftive  virtue^ 
as  it  is  called,  been  plunged  in  war  and  defolation;  but  party 
has  whetted  the  dagger  againft  party,  and  fa6lion  uplifted  the 
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axe  ag^inft  the  head  of  faflion  From  the  fame  deteftable  cauie« 
Thus  we  find  in  almoft  all  the  hiftories  of  the  univerfe,  fhat 
one  party  feldom  prevails  over  another,  but  the  fcaffbld 
ftreams  with  the  blood  of  the  vanquifbedy^nd  fcenes  of  hor* 
ror  preffent  themfelves  on  every  hand,  from  the  contention  of 
principles  and  ftruggles^f  intelleft,  which  might  have  been 
produAive,  but  for  thefe  revengeful  principles,  of  the  greateft 
portion  of  happinefs  and  inftru(Stion  to  mankind. 

See,  Citizens,  from  this  principle  of  revenge  what  dread- 
ful confequences  have  taken  place  in  France !     The  moil 
noble,  the  moft  virtuous^the  moft  magnificent  principles  that 
ever  were  broached  by  man,  ha\'e  produced  eiFeAs  which  ty- 
ranny itfelf  can  hardly  furpafs.     We  have  fecn  from  the  feeds 
of  freedom,  a  harveft  of  defolation.      We  have  feen  party 
flruggling  with  party,  Simulated  at  firft,  perhaps,  by  the  pri- 
vate ^elings  of  ambition,  or  the  more  deftru£live,  though  at 
the  fame  time,  in  fome  degree,  more  ^xcufeable  principle  of 
univerfal  fufpicion,  but  embittered  by  oppofition,  rifmg  to  a 
horrid  enth%fiafm  of  reyenge  which  the  foul  of  benevolence 
trembles  to  contemplate.     The  profligacy  of  manners  and 
the  inflexible  rage,  of  vengeance,  which  the  cruelty  of  the 
Court  and  the  fuperAition  of  the  Church  had  confpired  to  en- 
gender in  that  country,  burfting  forth  in  the  ferment  of  the  re- 
volutioHi  laid  for  awhile  in  the  dull  the  bleeding  limbs  of  that 
freedom  which  the  revolution  wasefFecfled  to  promote :  though, 
happily  for  mankind,  phyftcians  have  been  found  to  ftanch 
the  wounds  and  reflore  her  again  to  the  univerfe. 

Citizens,  I  had  hopes  that  the  excefTes  and  cruelties  of  the 
fyftem  of  cevenge  in  that  country  were  entirely  at  an  end.  I 
did  believe  that  the  benign  principles  of  benevolence  and  li- 
berty had  completely  triumphed  -,  that  the  fcafFolds  were  to 
ftream  with  the  vi6Ums  of  vengeance  no  more;  but  that 
peace  and  univerfal  philanthropy  were  to  twine  their  myrtles 
together  with  that  laurel  which  triumphant  energy  has  reaped 
in  the  fields  of  vi3ory ;  but,  alas !  I  cannot  read  without 
regret  one  part  of  the  prefent  tranfadlions  in  that  country. 
Perhaps  while  I  am  fpeaking,  four  individuals  who,  whatever 
may  be  their  vices,  certainlv  fhine  confpicuous  in  the  ranks  of 
jntelleftual  energy,  have  fallen  by  the  guillotine  of  vengeance, 
viflims  to  the  party  that  now  prevails  in  France. 

Citizens,  this  is  not  the  howl  of  apoflacy,  this  is  not  the 
lamentation  of  a  man  who  v^ihes  for  a  pretence  to  defert  his 
principles.  I  adore — I  care  not  what  danger  there  may  be 
JA  ti^  declarsttion!  I  will  not  exift  longer  than  I  can  fpeak  the 
^  '  ■  Uuth^ 
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truths  that  I  believe  to  be  ufeful  to  my  fellow  Citizens  !— 
I  will  proclaim  my  principles^  becaufe  I  am  fure  if  mankind 
would  but  aA .candidly  and  fairlvyand  avow  the  genuine  feelings 
of  their  hearts,  that  fyftem  9i  terror  and  tyranny  which  has 
fo  long  fubjugated  the  nations  of  Europe,  muft  fade  and 
(hrink  away  without  a  ftruggle — without  an  individual  vic- 
tim.— ^I  glory  in  ^q  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  !  I  ex- 
ult in  the  triumphs  of  reajon  !  1  am  an  advocate  for  the  rights 
of  man !  nor  will  I  defert  my  principles,  without  a  better 
reafon  than  the  example  that  other  men  have  aded  inconfift- 
ently  with  theirs.  But  daggers  and  guillotines  are  not  prin- 
ciples. The  difordered  imagination  of  a  Burke,  the  meta- 
phyfical  phrenzy  of  a  Windham,  or  the  artful  and  ftudied 
harrangues  of  that  great  arithmetician  Pitt,  may  confound 
things  together  asoppofite  as  darknefs  to  light^  or  as  their  dar- 
ling meafures  to  the  interefts  of  humanity  and  juflice ;  but  we 
will  not  be  fo  deceived.  Daggers  and  guillotines  are  not 
principles;  maflacres  and  executions  are  not  arguments;  the 
principles  of  truth  ftill  continue  to  be  true,  though  thofe  men 
who  have  them  moft  frequently  on  their  lips,  fhould  happen; 
in  fome  inftances,  to  have  them  leaft  frequently  in  their 
hearts.  It  is  not  the  men  of  France,  that  I  glory  in  ;  it  is 
not  the  execution  of  the  King— I  am  an  enemy  to  all  execu- 
tions !  it  is  not  the  fall  of  the  Baflille,  for  a  Baftille,  a  Lux- 
emburg, or  a  Newgate  are  to  me  indifferent;  it  is  not  for 
names  it  is  for  principles  that  I  am  anxious — it  is  to  princi- 
ples, not  to  unprincipled  adions,  that  I  am  wedded  ;  and  the 
wanton  and  revengeful  cruelties  of  Robefpierre  and  his  party 
can  no  more  prove  the  principles  of  the  French  revolution  to 
be  wrong,  than  the  fanguinary  attempts  of  a  facflion  in  this 
country,  who,  with  all  their  vices  without  any  of  their  vir- 
tues, mould  attempt  to  eftablifh  the  fame  fyftem  of  terror 
without  the  energy  to  fupport  it,  would  prove  that  the  new 
iangled  inquifitorial  fyftem  of  fpies  and  informers,  which  has 
fupplanted  the  conftitution  of  Britain,  is  right. 

That  which  1  glory  in,  in  the  revolution  of  France  is  this, 
That  it  has  been  upheld  and  propagated  as  a  principle  of  that 
revolution,  that  ancient  abufes  are  not,  b\'  their  antiquity, 
converted  into  virtues ;  that  it  has  been  affirmed  andeftab- 
Irlhed  that  man  has  rights  which  no  ftatutes  or  ufages  can 
take  away;  that  intelledual  beings  are  entitled  to  (lie  ufeof 
their  intelleds ;  that  the  object  of  fociety  is  the  promotion 
qf  the  general   happinefs  of  mankind;  that  thought  ought 
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to  be  free,  and  that  the  propagation  of  thought  is  the  duty  of 
every  individual ;  that  one  order  of  fociety  has  no  right,  how 
many  years  foever  they  have  been  guilty  of  the  pillage,  to 
plunder  and  opprefs  the  other  parts  of  the  community,  whofe 
perfons  are  entitled  to  equal  refpeiSl,  and  whofe  exertions  have 
been  much  more  beneficial  to  mankind. 

Thefe  are  the  principles  ihat  I  admire,  and  that  caufe  me, 
notwithftanding  all  its  exceffes,  to  exult  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution, But  I  do  not  believe  that  violence  and  cruelty,  I  do 
not  believe  that  fcenes  of  carnage  and  execution,  can  either 
lie  the  promoters,  cr  the  confequences  of  principles  like  thefe. 
No :  the  exceffes  and  violences  in  France  have  not  been  the 
confequences  of  the  new  dcdtrines  of  the  Revolution;  tut  of 
the  old  leaven  of  revenge,  corruption  and  fufpicion  which 
was  generated  by  the  fyAcrratic  cruelties  of  the  old  defpotifm. 

Citizens,  I  am  ftil)  the  unaltered  friend  of  liberty.  But 
if  liberty  has  not  a  tendency  to  promote  the  feelings  of  bene- 
volence, to  promote  the  h:  ppinefs  of  mankind,  and  to  make 
us  better  members  of  fociety,  and  more  happy  in  our  indivi- 
dual  capacity,  take  your  liberty,  for  I  jM^iil  have  none  of  it. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  liberty  has  all  thefe  ten- 
dencies. I  am  convinced  alfo,  notwithltanding  the  exceffes 
which  have  taken  place  in  France,  that  tiie  ffruggle  in  that 
country  will  be  eventually  beneficial,  not  only  to  that  country 
but  to  the  human  race.  I  believe  it  was  good  that  fuch  a 
defpotifm  as  exift^'d  in  France  ihould  not  perpetuate  itfclf 
from  generation  to  generation  ;  and  all  that  I  lament  j^  that 
a  few  turbulent  and  ambitious  fpirits  flioijld  have  flained  witi| 
their  exceffes  the  annals  of  the  moll  glorious  era  in  the  hiiiory 
of  man.  Let  us,  however,  be  juft  to  this  great  nation* 
They  have  received  obloquy  and  abufe  ejiough ;  they  have  re- 
ceived threats  and  injuries  enough;  let  us  not  dwell  of>ly  on 
the  gloomy  fide  of  the  picture  i  let  us  not  be  fond  of  recapi* 
tulating  their  vices  and  their  errors  only;  let  us  fpeak,  alfo, 
of  thole  more  amiable  traits  of  charafler,  which  they  have 
difcovered;  and  virhich,  even  at  this  time,  are  gaining  fo  con- 
fiderable  an  afcendency.  Let  us  not  forget  the  magnanimity 
with  which  they  have  fpurned,  in  foine  very  ftriking  inftan* 
ces,  this  gloomy  retrofpeftive  principle  of  revenge  which  I 
am  fo  anxious  toTee  exterminated  from  the  human  chara&er. 
See  how  they  have  treated  their  proftrate  enemies  j  let  us  re- 
member that  they  prefent  the  firft  piQure  ever  exhibited  in 
the  world  of  a  conquering  army  imparting  freedom  and  felici- 
ty to  the  people  over  v^hom  they  bad  triumphed.    Think  of 
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Hollandr— exalted  by  being  vanquifhedl  Think  of  the  gene- 
rofiiy  with  which  they  fpurned  the  idea  of  infulting  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  tittle  proKrate  ftate  of  Tufcany.  Tnink  of  the 
generous  maxims  which)  in  the  midft  of  all  the  exultation  of 
unparalleled  vifSofy^they  have  laid  down  as  principles  witk 
refpe^  to  hoftile  and  half  vanquiihed  nations.  Let  us  remem- 
ber alfo  that  in  their  prefent  condu6l  with  refpe3  to  interior 
policy  there  arc  ftrong  fymptoms  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
fyllem  of  terror  and  revenge.  •  They  have,  it  is  true,  and  I 
am  forry  they  have  hung  over  the  heads  of  Barrere,  of  Bil« 
Jaud  Varennes,  Collet  d'Herbois,  and  Vadiere,  the  fword  of 
the  law. — O  !  that  I  could  once  fee  law  and  jultice  without 
a  fword  s  with  fcales  in  one  hand  and  the  olive  of  peace  in  the 
other  ; — ^the  weapon  of  deftrudion  buried  deep  in  the  bowels 
pf  the  earth  I  I  do  not  mean  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  thefe 
individuals.  I  am  convinced,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
tyranny  of  Robefpierre  and  the  affiftance  lent  to  that  tyrannj 
by  thefe  men,  the  caufe  of  liberty  throughout  Europe  would 
have  been  in  a  very  different  iituatfon  at  this  moment.  I  am 
fure,  that  if  the  praAice  of  France  had  been  as  good  as  the 
theory  of  France,  the  irrefiftible  light  of  reafon,  the  torrent 
of  ber.eyoIenthumanitjNthat  would  have  fwelled  the  hearts  of 
£ngli<hipen*-of  all  mankind,  would  have  left  us,  by  this  time, 
no  abufes  to  redrefs.  For  it  is  not  forms,  it  is  not  particular 
fabrics,  that  are  worth  contending  for. — ^You  may  be  happy 
in  a  cottage,  you  may  be  happy  in  a  palace ;  you  may  be 
happy  in  the  Corinthian  dome,  you  may  h%  happy  though 
your  manfion  fhould  be  ornamented  only  with  the  iimple,  re- 
publican, doric  pillar ;  nay,  you  may  be  happy  though  yoa 
ibould  happen  to  refide  under  a  venerable  pile  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitedure,  provided  you  have  but  good  fecuriiy  that  the  dis- 
jointed flones  9re  not  ready  to  iall  about  your  ears. 

It  is  not,  then,  the  external  flrufture  of  government  that  I 
&nd  fault  with«-l  may  Itke  the  fimpie  doric  befl  perhaps-— 
l)Ut  we  will  not  quarrel  about  the  external  ihel).  It  is  the 
furniture,  the  accommodations,  the  fecurity,  and  convenience 
that  I  am  anxious  about— It  is  in  ihort  the  principle  that  ac- 
tuates the  government,  and  it  this  is  fufficiently  pure  to  fecurc 
the  happinels  of  the  people  perifh  the  wretch  who  would  breed 
contention  for  forms.  Shew  me  the  principles  of  peace,  be- 
nevolence, and  univerfal  afFe£lion,  of  equal  rights  and  equal 
l^ws,  I  will  hail  and  venerate  that  country  as  my  own,  and  re- 
joice in  the  eftablifhment  of  fuch  pryiciples,  whatever  may  be 
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the  exterior  incumbrances^  with  which  accident^  or  choice^ 
may  happen  to  have  furrounded  it* 

Citizens,  I  cannot  quit  this  fubjed  without  wifliing  that 
the  party  now  triumphant  in  France,  and  every  party  who,  in 
the  political  ftruggles  that  convulfe  the  univerfe,may  happen 
to  triumph,  could  but  feel  how  ungenerous  it  is  firft  to  draw 
the  ftingand  then  tobruife  the  head  of  theferpent^-O.!  for  a 
great  leflbn  to  the  world,  that  they  would  argue  thus—**  This 
animal  has  a  gloify  many  coloured  (kin,  whofe  beauties,  if  we 
had  never  felt  its  venom,  would  have  delighted  our  imagina* 
tionSf  Well-*-why  (hould  we  not  forget  ?-^We  have  drawn 
away  the  fting  ;-^the  venomed  tooth  is  gone ;  it  can  bite  no 
morCp  Why  ihould  we  ftill  retain  our  horror  ?  and  remem* 
bering  the  evil  that  is  paft  prevent  the  good  that  yet  might 
comp  ?  Revenge  !-^where  is  the  benefit  of  thy  backwaid 
glance?  Magnanimity  ! — how  great  are  the  advantages  of  thy 
profpe&iye  virtues  !"r— Could  they  but  apply  this  to  the  vari- 
ous energies  of  genius,  that  adorn  the  minds  of  thefe  men,  and 
pf  Qarreire  in  particular,  ^^  We  have  felt*your  tyranny,  they 
might  fay,  we  know  that  you  have  brought  an  odium  on  our 
good  and  holy'caufe  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  \  but  France  is 
enlightened,  and  you  can  repeat  you»crimes  no  more,  Go  x 
Wc  have  drawn  out  your  fting :  we  know  there  are  graces 
and  energies  of  gpnius  in  you  which  can  be  ufefiil  and  bene- 
ficial to  mankind*  paving  dlfarmed  you  of  your  power  to 
wrong  us  go  where  you  wilj.  You  can  no  longer  be  Citi- 
zens of  France^becaufe  the  fight  of  you  might  awaken  indig-c 
nation,  and  be  afliftant  to  the  revivd  of  that  fyftem  of  terror 
of  which  you  were  once  the  fupporters  and  might  be  too  foon 
the  vi6tims«  But  go  where  you  will:  the  Republic  of 
France  has  too  much  magnanimity  to  punifh'  a  proftrate  ene* 
my.  It  has  magnanimoufly  forgiven  j^olland  }  it  has  magna-* 
nimoufly  forgiven  the  injuries  aififtcd  by  the  weak  arm  of 
Tufcany.  It  has  ftill  the  fame  warm  benevolence  for  its  own 
children.  Go^  It  has  drawn  a  veil  over  the  rebellions  of 
La  Vandee  i  and  it  will  forget,  in  its  Old  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  every  thing  but  its  victories,  and  its  energy.  Em^^ 
ploy,  for  die  future,  thofe  talents  to  the  benefit  of  fociety 
which  have  too  often  been  applied  to  the  deftrudlion  of  the 
human  race." 

O  !  could  I  fee  this  benevolent  and  magnanimous  feeling 
thus  triumphant,  I  fliould  be  fure  that  the  fun  of  liberty  had 
rifen  indeed,  and  I  (hould  kno^v  that  my  own  cottage  fooner 

or 
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or  later  mud  be  illuminated  by  its  Cheering  light.  The 
clouds  (tf  prejudice  would  then  difpcrfe,  the  fears,  the  terrors 
of  mankind  would  vani(h  before  the  'ftrong  ray  of  truth  and 
reafon,  and  the  night  of  ignorance  would  no  longer  be  invoked 
to  (helter  the  errors  of  ambition  and  the  intereiled  proje£b  of 
a  few  individuals,  who  call  themfelves  the  nation  though  they 
are  the  nation's  fcourge. 

Citizens,  the  retrofpedive  principle,  which  has  hitherto 
excited  the  gloomy  paiEons  and  refentful  difpofitions  of  man- 
kind, is,  I  am  arraid,  but  too  prevalent  in  this  country  alfo. 
We  have  light ;  but  I  am  afraid  our  light  is  not  entirely  of  the 
right  defcription.     The  common  people  feel  that  they  are 
aggrieved;  they  feel  that  the  hand  of  famine  is  faftening  upoa 
them.     They  begin  to  perceive  that  all  this  mifchief  proceeds 
from  this  mad  ridiculous  crufade  for  reftoring  the  fallen  de- 
ipotifm  of  France,  and  from  the  errors  and  oppreflions  of  go- 
vernment.    But  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  that,  hitherto  the 
beft  mode  has  been  adopted  for  enlightening  them  as  to  the 
proper  means  of  redrefs.     We  have  taught  them  the  fources 
of  their  grievances,  and  we  have  talked  of^denunciations  and 
impeachments,  of  retribution  and  revenge :  but  I  am  afraid  we 
have  not  yet  bgen  anxious  to  trace  the  principles  of  liberty  to 
their  real  fources.     Let  us  then  unite  our  energies  to  dtmife 
the  genuine  principles  of  freedom  among  mankind.     Let  us 
teach  them  to  feek  redrefS|  indeed,  but  to  feek  it  by  the  means 
leaft  injurious  to  public  tranquillity  and  individual  happinefs. 
Let  us  tell  them — You  jire  full  of  commotion ; — ^you  talk  of 
the  prices  of  the  neceflaries  of  life ;  you  talk  of  the  monopoly 
among  the  dealers  in  thefe  commodities.     Silly  men !  re« 
Arain  your  indignation.     The  objedts  of  your  rage  are  inno- 
cent, are  injured,  like  yourfelves.     A  few  rotten  principles 
have  foimd  their  way  into  the  general  fyftem  of  government 
under  whi^h  you  live.     Corruption  has  reared  its  head  on 
high.     Let  us  oppofe  that  corruption.     Let  us  fay  to  our 

fovernors,  we  afk  you  not  for  power  ;  we  alk  you  not  for 
aughter  ;  we  aik  you  not  for  the  banners  of  conquered  ene- 
mies, even  if  you  had  banners  of  conquered  enemies  to  give ;  , 
we  aik  not  for  the  French  Weft  India  Iflands,  by  conquer- 
ing which  you  will  inevitably  lofe  your  own  j  we  aflc  not  a 
bt^d-roll  of  appendages  and  colonies  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  that  part  of  the  world,  and  in  the  other  ;  we  afk 
you  for  that  generous,  that  juft,  that  peaceful  adminiftration 
which  will  reiiore  to  us  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  comfort* 
able  fubji/lencc  by  moderaU  labour  3  this  is  according  to  our 

opinions 
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opinions  the  only  ufeful  objcfl:  of  government.  We  will  not 
contend  with  you  for  forms,  if  you  will  grant  us  this*  But 
this  we  muft  have — ihis  we  will.  We  are  enlightened — we 
ihall  foon  be  unanimous ;  for  we  arc  determined  to  fpeak  our 
n)inds,  and  fuch  plain  truths  as  we  utter  mufl  make  their 
way  to  every  hearty  and  when  this  unanimity  takes  place  (if 
you  do  not  give  us  our  rights,  now,  while  you  have  power  to 
give)  you  muft  fink,  without  a  ftruggle,  fink  into  nothingnefs; 
and  juftice  mufl  triumph. 

By  fuch  fpirit,  by  fuch  reafon,  by  a  proper  deteftatlon  of 
Violence,  ft il ling  the  fears  which  have  been  fo  artfully  excited, 
peaceful  redrefs  might  be  obtained :  and  no  one  can  fay  that 
temperate  redrefs  and  progrciTive  improvement  are  not  better 
than  violence  and  confufion. 

Citizens,  I  wifh  you  to  remem'bcr,  that  revenge  is  always 
▼ice — that  violence  is  never  to  be  appealed  to  but  in  felf-dc- 
fence.  It  is  true,  every  individual  has  a  right  to  defend  him- 
felf,  every  community  has  a  right  to  defend  itfelfalfo;  and  I 
will  give  you  the  belt  authority  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  the  au- 
thority of  Judge  Fofter  upon  the  fubje6}.  You  ftiall  hear 
that  he  lays  it  down  as  a  conftitutional  principle,  that  the  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to-  refijl  opprejfwn,  ''  I  am  not  at  prefent  con- 
**  cerned  (fays  he,  ipeaking  of  the  dejx)fition  of  one  ot  our 
"  kings)  to  enquire  whether  the  charge  brought  againft 
**  Edward  II.  was  or  was  not  well  founded  ;  but  admitting 
*'  that  it  was,  the  Parliament  profeeded  upon  a  principle, 
"  which  in  the  cafe  of  individuals  is  perfcdiy  underftood  and 
"  univerfally  afiented  to.  I  mean  the  right  of  felf-defence 
"  in  cafes  of  great  and  urgent  ncceflity,  and  where  no  other 
••  remedy  is  at  hand,  a  right  which  the  law  of  nature  giveth, 
**  and  no  law  of  fociety  hath  taken  away/'  And  he  might 
have  added,  which  no  law  of  fociety  car^ake  away.  ^  If  this 
**  be  true  in  the  cafe  of  individuals,  it  will  be  equally  fo  in  the 
"  cafe  of  nations,  under  the  like  circumftances  of  neceffity. 
••  For  all  the  rights  and  powers  for  3efence  and  prefcrvation 
•*  belonging  to  fociety  are  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
^  rights  and  powers  of  individuals  transferred  to  and  concen- 
"'  tering  in  the  body  for  the  prefer vation  of  the  whole.  And 
«  from  the  law  of  felf-prefer vation  refulteth  the  well-known 
•*  maxim  Saluspopulijiiprema  Lcx*^ 

Citizens,  will  you  not  hear  with  aftonifhment,  that  this 
very  maxim,  laid  down  by  Judge  Fofter,  in  his  Crown  Law, 
was  one  of  the  maxims  for  reprinting  which,  we  were  accufcd 
of  High  Treafon,  kept  feyen  mouths  in  dofe  confinement 

(which 
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f  which  you  are  told  was  no  punifhmentat  all)  and  afterwards 
tried  for  our  lives  at  the  Bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  ?    *'  I  think'* 
continues  Judge  Fofter  ^<  the  principles  here  laid  down  muft 
^  be  admitted ;  unlefs  any  one  will  chufe  to  fay,  that  indivi- 
^  duals  in  a  community  are,  in  certain  cafes>  under  the  protec- 
*  tion  of  the  primitive  law  of  felf-prtfervatimy  but  comipuni- 
^  ties,  compofed  of  the  fame  individuals,  are,  in  the  like  cafes, 
•*  excluded.     Or  that  when  the  enemy  is  at  the  gate  every 
^  iingle  foldier  may  and  ough^  to  ftand  to  his  arms ;  but  the 
^  garrifon  muft  furrender  at  difcretion."     Such  are  the  fenti- 
ments  of  this  learned  Judge,  that  the  people,  in  cafes  of  the 
laft  dire  neceflity  have  a  right,  upon  principles  of  felf-defenccf 
to  preferve  themfelves  from  ruin  and  deftrudlion.    I  do  not 
wi£h  to  root  out  from  your  hearts  theconvid^ionof  this  truth, 
but  I  wifh  to  plant  by  the  fide  of  it  another  truth,  that  the  re« 
drefs  obtained  by  headlong  violence  never  can  be  as  efFefiual 
as  that  which  is  obtained  by  benevolent  means.     Thus  we  fee 
the  Republic  of  Frailce,  after  having  ruihed  through  violence 
after  violence,  and  finding  only  change  of  tyranny,  is  at  laft 
obliged  to  refort  to  the  principles  of  benevolence  and  huma* 
nity  s  and  before  her  work  can  be  completed  {he  muft  call 
into  adlion  a  ftill  larger  proportion  of  thefe  generous  prin- 
ciples. 

Citizens,  It  is  neceftary  that  we  coniider  a  little  what  are 
the  limits  of  felf-defence.     We  lay  it  down  as  a  principle; 
but  before  we  a£l  upon  any  principle  we  ought  to  underftand 
it.     The  very  term  defence  fuppofes  it  to  be  the  only  means 
you  have  of  redrefs.    If  an  aflaffin  meets  me  at  the  corner  of 
the  ftreet,  and  aims  a  poniard  at  my  breaft,  if  I  have  no  other 
means  of  prefervation,  I  have  a  right  to  poniard  him.     But  if 
I  have  the  power  to  arreft  his  hand,  and  take  from  him  the 
weapon  of  deftrudion,  it  would  be  murder  in  me  to  prefer  the 
ufe  of  the  poniard.    If  the  fame  aflaflin,  ftruggling  in  my 
gripe,  refifting  my  benevolent  intention  ta  preferve  his  life, 
falls  proftrate  at  my  feet,  however  provoked  I  may  have  been 
in  the  quarrel,  whatever  ftripes  or  injuries,  whatever  wounds 
I  may  have  received,  if  I  ftrike  my  proftrate  enemy  to  the 
heart,  the  principle  of  profpcdive  principle  of  virtue  is  aban* 
doned,  the  retrofpedive  paflion  of  revenge  triumphs— -he  is 
the  injured  man  and  I  become,  myfelf,  the  afTaffin. 

Let  us  confider  then  that  nothing  but  the  laft  extremity  can 

juftify  an  appeal  to  violence.     Let  us  not  liften  to  that  fan- 

cuinary  enthuiiafm  which  breathes  revenge — ^which  talks  of 

KMTce  and  violence.    There  is  no  force  like  truths  there  is 

No.  VII.  X  no 
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no  omnipotency  but  reafbn*  Let  this  force,  tU&  omnipc- 
tency  be  the  obje6k  of  your  conftaxit  attention ;  tnd  do  not 
fear,  Citizens,  but  that  uie  condition  of  m^njcind  will  b^  ame- 
liorated. AU  amelioratioo  mufl  he  gradual;  no fociety  ever 
rufhed  at  once  from  abfolute  tyranny  to  perfect  freedom ;  no 
perfbn  ever  rofe  from  raging  dtfeafe  to  florid  health  in  an  in- 
ftant.  We  may  change  one  fort  of  mifeiy  for  another,  but 
change  is  not  always  redrefs. 

Citizens,  this  proTpe&ive  fyftem,  which  is  to  lead  by  flept 
to  political  amelioration,  ought  to  a3uate  you  not  only  la 
your  public  but  in  your  private  feelings.  Never  forget  that 
virtue  is  a  uniform  principle;  that  the  fame  principle  that 
makes  a  man  virtuous  in  public  life,  would,  if  applied  to  pri- 
vate affairs,  make  him  virtuous  there  alio*  There  is  but  oo^ 
principle  of  virtue-^the  principle  of  benevolence;  and  the 
only  way  to  promote  this  benevolence  is  to  keep  our  atten-* 
tion  fixed  upon  the  circumfiances  that  furround  us,  and  to  be 
conftantly  confidering  how  we  can  ameliorate  or  improve  the 
condition  of  mankind.  To  this  all  our  faculties  ought  to  be 
directed ;  nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  in  whatever  notions  or. 
prejudices  we  have  been  brought  up,  we  are  practically  vi- 
cious whenever  we  confume  the  energies  of  our  minds  by 
£xing  our  eyes  upon  that  which  is  paft  and  irretrievable,  and 
refigning  ourfelves  to  the  retrofpe&ive  emotions  of  revenge> 
repentance,  or  regret 

Citizens,  in  this-  refped)^  I  come  before  you  (fuch  as  it  islF 
with  my  example  as  well  as  my  precept.  I  have  recently  pafTea 
through  one  of  the  fever^fl  ibruggles  which  human  nature  can 
experience.  I  have  loft,  fince  1  faw  you  laft,  a  parent  by 
whofe  aged  fide,  year  after  year,  I  have  toiled  through  many  a 
fcene  of  trial  and  calamity.  With  her  I  have  met»  xmap* 
palled  the  grim  countenance  of  difafler— almoft  of  want  i  and 
I  have  beheld  in  her  age,  the  fame  fortitude,  the  fame  un^ 
drooping  refdution  that  .buoyed  up  myfelf.  This  aged.part- 
ner  h^s  been  torn  from  my  nde.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  her 
virtues ;  for  what  are  the  virtues  of  an  obficure  individual  to 
mankind?  I  will  tell  you,  however,  that  Ihe  fell  a  vi&im  to 
the  public  fpirit  of  her  fon.  Already  bowed  down  with  years 
and  infirmities,  the  blafl  of  minifterial  opprei|^on  aimed  againft 
this  head,  though  powerleis  to  bend  the  young  oak  againft 
which  it  was  dtre^ed,  flruck,  in  its  paHage^  the  aged  plants 
whofe  fap  could  no  longer  refiil  its  influence. 

She  broke.— I  beheld,  when  I  came  from  the  jaws  of  my  mi- 
ferable  dungeon,  the  charadersof  death  upoa.hcr  countenance* 

I  law 
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I  faw  that  (he  was  not  long  for  this  world.  My  convidion  was 
too  prophetic.  She  is  gone.  I  have  Toothed  her  laft  moments; 
I  have  caught  her  expiring  breathy  and  thefe  hands  have 
fealed  her  eyes. 

What  can  I  more  ? 

Society  lives  -,  and  it  is  to  the  living,  and  to  them  alonCy 
that  benefit  can  be  imparted* 

Be  gone,  ye  idle,  melancholy  fenfations;  ye  feelings  that 
can  produce  no  fruit. — ^I  call  ^ipon  Roman  energy — I  call  upon 
Spartan  fortitude^  which  characlerifei  the  pure  and  virtuous 
republicans  of  the  ancient  world ; — upon  thefe  I  call  to  fteel 
my,  heart  with  firmnefs*  Let  me,  fo  long  as  I  exiil,  impart 
(fuch  as  it  is)  my  advice,  my  little  knowledge,  my  beft  affift* 
ance  to  my  fellow  citizens ;  and  let  me  not,  by  unavailing 
regrets,  and  retrofpe<Slive  views,  confume  the  energies  to 
which  I  have  no  cxclufive  right— which  are  your's— which  are 
the  property  of  my  country — of  all  mankind.  For  I  am  pot 
a  folitary  individual.  I  ftand  not  upon  a  world  where  I  be- 
hold no  inhabitant  but  myfelf.  I  am  but  a  part — a  little,  little 
member  of  the  great  ammal  of  human  fociety — a  palpilliary 
nerve  upon  one  of  the  extremities  !  and  I  mud  do  that  duty 
to  the  whole,  for  which  by  my  ftru£ture  and  organia^ation  I 
am  adapted. 


TORIES— (?r  RAPPAREES. 

Uji  Banditti  of  Ireland^  now  known  by  the  name  of  White- 
BOYS  or  Rapparees,  were  originally  called  Tories;  and 
gave  their  name  to  that  notorious  FaHion.  The  folloiuing 
Account  of  them^  therefore^  from  Sir  John  Dalrymple  may  be 
entertaining  \  efpecially  as  the  refitEling  Reader  will  trace 
in  their  manners  a  Jiriking  refemblance  with  thofe  of  the 
Chouans^tw^ Royalists  ^LaVendee,  t(;^^;7z  that  raving 
Arijlocrat^  Mont^aillard,  with  conRJlcnt  infatuation  calls 
•*  the  virtuous  ana  fimple  peafants  ^roithou." 

THE  Rapparee  was  the  loweft  of  the  low  people.  He 
IiTCd  in  the  country  upon  potatoes  alone  ;  in  his  clothing  he 
was  half  naked;  his  houfe  confifted  of  ,a  mud-wall,  and  a 
few  branches  of  trees,  covered  witb  grafs  or  bufhes,  the  one 
cud  of  the  branch  being  fluck  in  the  ground,  and  the  other 
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laid  upon  the  wall ;  a  fabric  which  could  be  ereded  in  an 
hour.  He  was  a  part  rather  of  the  foot  on  which  he  grew, 
than  of  the  community  to  which  he  belonged ;  or  when  he 
entered  into  fociety^  he  did  it  with  all  the  felfifhnefs  and  fero- 
city of  uncivilized  nature.  Each  party  (the  adherents  of 
James  and  William)  hunted  out  thefe  people  againll  the  other 
though  the  inftrument  of  vengeance  often  recoiled  upon  theoi- 
felves;  for  the  Rapparees  knew  little  diflference  between 
firiend  and  foe ;  receiving  no  mercy,  they  gave  none ;  and, 
not  regarding  their  own  lives,  they  were  always  mafters  of 
thofe  of  other  men.  Thev  rendezvoufed  during  the  night, 
coming  to  fome  folitary  ftation,  from  an  hundred  places  at 
once,  by  paths  which  none  elfe  knew :  there,  in  darknefs  and 
defarts,  they  planned  their  mifchievous  expeditions.  Their 
way  of  condu6li|ig  them  was,  fometimes  to  make  incurilons 
from  a  diilance  in  fmall  bodies,  which  as  they  ^vanced,  being 
joined  at  appointed  places  by  others,  greater  and  greater  every 
hour;  and,  as  they  made  their  incuruons  at  times  when  the 
moon  was  quite  dark,  it  became  impoffible  to  trace  their  fteps, 
except  by  the  cries  of  thofe  whom  they  were  murdering,  or 
the  flames  of  the  houfes,  barn-yards,  and  villages,  which  they 
biornt  as  they  went  along.  At  other  times,  they  hung  about 
the  cantonments  of  the  troops,  under  pretence  of  a/king 
written  prote£tions,  or  of  complaining  that  they  had  been 
driven  from  their  country  by  the  other  army.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  detedi,  or  to  guard  againft  them  till  too  late,  feeing 
they  went  unarmed,  and  more  with  the  appearance  of  being 
overcome  with  fears  themfelves,  than  of  giving  them  to  others : 
but  they  carried  the  locks  of  their  mufkets  in  their  pockets^ 
or  hid  them  in  dry  holes  of  old  walls,  and  laid  the  mufkets 
themfelves,  charged  and  clofely  corked  up  at  the  muzzle  and 
touch-hole,  in  ditches  with  which  they  were  acquainted:  fo 
that  bodies  of  regular  troops  often  found  themfelves  defeated 
in  an  inflant,  they  knew  not  how  or  from  whence.  Their 
retreat  was  equally  fwift  and  fafe ;  becaufe  they  ran  off  into 
boes,  by  pafTages  with  which  others  were  unacquainted,  and 
hidmg  themfelves  in  the  unequal  furfaces  formed  by  the  bog- 
grafs,  or  laying  themfelves  all  along  in  muddy  water,  with  no- 
tning  but  the  mouth  and  noflrils  above,  it  became  more  eafy 
to  find  game  than  the  fugitives.  Thefe  people  gave  an  unufuai 
horror  to  the  appearance  of  war  i  becaufe  they  mangled  the 
bodies  of  thofe  whom  they  flew,  partly  from  rage,  and  partly 
to  ftrike  terror;  and  they  tore  corfes  from  their  graves  for  the 
fake  of  their,  fhrouds. 

POLI* 
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POLITICAL  SONGS. 

The  world  is  by  this  time  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
fome  of  the  iuggling  theatrical  tricks  which  were  played 
off,  with  fuch  unavailing  effrontery,  during  the  late  trials. 
Few  of  thefe,  perhaps,  were  more  difgracful  to  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  profecution  than  that  which  related  to  the 
following  Bagatelles.  Three  fongs,  printed  upon  one  (heet 
of  paper,  were  produced  in  Court,  with  great  folemnity, 
by  the  counfel  for  the  profecution,  upon  Hardy's  trial ;  which- 
were  proved  to  have  been  written  and  publiflied  by  nie,  and 
fung  at  the  London  Corrcfpondine  Society.  Neither  of 
thele  fongs  were,  however,  read,  although  Mr.  £r(kine  hu- 
moroully  preffed  the  profecutors  to  amufe  the  Court  with 
them,  as  they  might  enliven  them  after  the  dull  bufinefs  they 
had  been  obliged  to  toil  through.  But  in  the  courfe  of  the 
examinations  frequent  alluflons  were  made  to,  and  verfes 
quoted,  not  from  thefe,  but  from  fongs  of  a  fanguinary  and 
cenfurable  defcription ;  and  dius  the  Court  was  left  to  fup- 
pofe,  and  many  perfons,  both  in  and  out  of  Court  did  fuppofe, 
that  thofe  bloodthirfty  ftanzas  were  the  produftion  of  my 
pen.  The  fad  is,  that  no  fentiment  of  that  defcription  ever 
was  fent  into  the  world  from  me :  unlefs,  indeedy  the  ludicrous 
ftory  of  the  Game  Cock  (a  narrative  founded  in  fad)^,  and 
repeated  in  the  warmth  of  debate,  to  ilhew  the  difference  be* 
tween  mufcular  and  voluntary  motion),  can  be  confidered  as 
an  exception. 

The  fame  artifice  was  again  played  off,  in  part,  upon  my 
trial.  The  fongs  were  again  produced,  with  their  former  fo- 
lemnity,  and  proved  to  have  been  fold  at  my  LeRure  Room  ; 
but  immediately  laid  by  in  filence,  notwithininding  the  admo* 
nition  of  my  Counfel,  •*  What,  the  Songs  are  not  to  be 
"  read."  I  he  fanguinary  quotations  were  not,  however  re- 
peated ;  it  appearing,  perhaps,  better  to  truft  to  the  genera! 
impreflion  already  Tpread  abroad,  than  to  hazard  the  unravel- 
ling of  the  plot  by  neceffitating  me  to  demand  that  my  fongs 
fhould  be  read. 

I  (hall  make  no  comment  on  this  proceeding.  It  requires 
none.  But,  considering  the  opinion  that  has  been  fent  abroad, 
it  is,  perhaps  an  aft  of  juftice  to  myfelCand  to  fociety,  to  re- 
print thefe  Songs,  that  the  public  may  fee  how  far  they  fup- 
port  the  character  fo  infidiouflv  given  to  them. 

SONG  L 
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SONG  I.  News  fnm  Toulon-,  or.  The  Men  tf  Goihaufs 
Expeiitim.  Sung  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  at  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society. 

SIL£NCE|  men  of  Gotham  all,  io  country^  court  and  city, 
With  drooping  hearts  and  downcaft  eyes,  attepd  unto  my 

ditty, 
A  ditty  all  fo  (ad  and  ftrange,  from  Toulon  late  I  brought  it, 
And  fure  you  ought  to  love  it  dear,  for  dearly  you  have 

bought  it. 

Hum  !  hum !  hum  ! 

The  burthen  of  my  fong  is  a  wondrous  transfornuUiony 
That  late  (by  hocus  p0cus  fure)  befel  a  neighbouring  nation , 
For  while   BaJtiUcs  were  tumbling  down,  and  palaces  of 

NerotSy 
Lo !  a  Sminijh  Multitude  were  chang'd  to  men  and  heroes. 

Hum!  hum  !  hum! 

There  Solbiiai,  hir^d  f  cut  the  tkroMts  of  thofe  whmn  they  fro* 

te£Ud, 
Transformed  to  aealous  Citlsenii  the  Court's  commands  re- 

je£Ud; 
While  Lawysrs  (wondrous  ftrange  to  tell!)  to  honed  men 

converted, 
Plac'd  Reafon  on  the  feats  of  Law,  and  quirks  and  fees  de« 

ferte4* 

Hum  !  hum !  hum ! 

There  cloifter'd  Monks,  who  dreamM  and   pray'd,  with 

ihaven  (kulls  fo  bare,  Sirs, 
Transformed  to  ufeful  lab'rers,  itch  no  more  in  (hirts  of  hair^ 

Sirs, 
£'en  PaiiSTS  their  hofy  frauds  forfake,  the  public  weal  to 

plan,  Sirs, 
.And  chaftc  and  pious  Nuns  demand  to  learn  the  rights  of 

man,  Sirs* 

Hum!  hum!  hum! 

There  SuperJUtion^s  temples  too— [but  hufh  !  I  fear 'tis  trcafon! 
Are  chang'd  to  temples  (ftrange  indeed !)  of  liberty  and 

reafon ! 
While  crucifixes,  reUes^Jhrines^  apoJUes,  faint f  and  martyr, 
Tht£c fans  culottes  (oh!  impious  diogs!)  for  beef  and  brandy 

barter,  . 

Hum!  hum!  hum! 

O  h 
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Oh!  wotrvL  Tutms!  when fdiemet like thefe  can  middeii 
every  brain.  Sirs* 
When  priijttyfauUs^  Urds  and  mdtdjkrs  came  tumbiing  down 

amain.  Sirs ; 
Then  thofe  who've  plunder*d  long  the  land^  alas!  refund 

their  riches,  ^ 

That  every  villain  SaMs<miaiU  may  get  a  pair  of  breechet-— 

Hum!  hum!  hum! 

But  woe,  alas !  not  here  can  ftop  the  renovating  fury. 

But  Kings  and  Princes,  Queens  and  L^rds  muft  bow  to  judge 

and  jury ; 
Nay,  HitU  Cafit,  fo  'twas  faid,  fince  changes  went  fo  fall^ 

Sirs, 
Muft  cdite  up  his  royal  thoughts,  and  labour  at  his  laft,  Sirs» 

Huml  hum!  huml 

This  news  to  Gotham  late  arrived,  when  her  wife  men 
alTcmbled, 

While  penhofitrs  were  ftruck  aghaft^    and  every  piacemam 
trembled ; 

*^  To  arms  /"  cries  each  Ariftocrate,  **  for  if  the  tempeft  ga- 
thers, 

"  They'll  flay  us  all,  and  tan  our  hides,  to  furnifh  upper 
"  leathers.'* 

Hum!  huml  hum} 

A  mighty  man,  and  mighty  mighty  fleet,  then  fought  a  mighty 

harbour ; 
He  camcj/awy  conquer'd'^GoTHAu's  Chiefs  declared  it  quite 

the  barber. 
Then  thus  fays  he  *'  To  France  at  large  I  bring  mofl  glorious 

news,  Sirs; 
<*  For  Louis,  by  my  NOSE  I  fwear!  Ihall  never  cobble,(hoes« 

Sirs."  . 

Hum!  hum!  huml 

But,  ah !  tht>re  bafe-bornTZmi  culottes  kick'd  up  a  mighty  riot. 
Nor  man  of  Gotham,  Naples,  Spain,  could  deep  a  night  in 

quiet: 
The  panic  feiz'd  on  man  and  beaft,  of  terror  all  were  full, 

Sirs  ; 
And  e'en  his  Popxsuip's  cows  and  calves  were  filent  as  his 

BULL,  Sirs.  . 

Huml  hum!  hum! 

Thui 
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Thus  while  the  rout  and  ruin  reign,  which  nothing  could 

controul,  Sits, 
£acb  would  himfeif  a  Cobkr  be,  might  he  but  fave  his  foul^ 

Sirt ; 
Kay,  Gotham's  Captain^  while  the  balUwere  w^hizzing  in  his 

ears,  Sirs, 
Began  to  think  he  was  not  like  to  live  a  thoufand  years,  Sirs. 

Hum!  hum J  hum  ! 

Thus  ends,  the  woeful  tale,  good  friends,  of  Gotham^s  expe* 
dition  ; 

A  tale  mud  till  each  loyal  bread  with  forrow's  (harp  attri- 
tion, 

Atid  To  God  fave  kings,  priefls,  and  lords,  and  princes  alto* 
gether. 

And  fhield  them,  in  thefe  changeful  times,  from  lapftones, 
lads,  and  leather. 

'  Hum !  hum  t  hum  ! 


^  Since  the  infertion  (in  No.  V.)  of  the  account  of  Har- 
11 Y  Eaton's  Examination,  as  printed  in  the  Morning  Poft* 
I  have  received,  from  himfeif,  a  correS  and  authentic  copy  of 
diat  very  interefting  document,  which  fliall  be  inferted  in  the 
next  Number;  and  which  will  be  found  much  more  fatisfac- 
tory  than  the  one  before  publifhed :  The  fa6^,  I  underftand, 
is,  that  as  foon  as  he  returned  from  the  Privy  Council,  he 
wrote  out,  in  the  mod  accurate  manner  he  could  iecolleft,ihe 
whole  Examination ;  a  copy  of  which  he  took  to  the  office  of 
'  the  Morning  Pod.  This  copy  was  unfortunately  lod  by  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  was  intruded,  but  not  till  after  he  had  read 
It  over  with  confiderable  attention ;  and  from  the  recolleftion 
of  this  peruial  the  report  printed  in  that  paper  was  made.  I 
am  happy,  however,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  before 
the  public  a  much  more  ample  account  of  that  very  curious 
examination:  the  authenticity  of  which  the  youth  is  ready  to 

atteft. 

*^^*  The  two  following  Numbers  will  contain  the  whole 
of  the  Leftures  "On  the  dLdinSion  between  Party  Spirit 
«  and  Public  Principle ;  with  Striftures  on  the  Letters  of 
w  Lord  Lauderdale  to  the  Peers  of  Scotland,  and  Lord  Fiu- 
«*  William  on  the  Affairs  of  IrcUnd.'' 
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Saturday,  2d  May,  1795. 
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Jfijiorical SiriSurcs  &n  Whigs  ^nd Tories. — From 
the  jFiRST  Lecture  On  the  t)ijlinBion  Between 
Party  Spirit  and.  Public  Principle. 

xiuMONG  the  innumerable  evils  which  have  been  entaifed 
upon  mankind  by  party  nannes,  there  is  one  which  deferves 
particubr  attention;  namely,, that  they  have  a  tendency  to 
perpetuate  divifions  l>etween  one  body  of  individuals  and  ano^ 
ther,  long  after  all  the  principles  which  were  in  agitation  be* 
tween  them  have  died  awayj  and  thus  by  creating  the  ap- 
pearance of  diftin£Hon  vrhere,  in  reality,  it  does  not  exift,  de- 
lude the  public  mind^  lead  it  from  the  inveftigation  of  gene- 
ral principles  to  the  contefls  of  individuals)  and  make  them, 
inftead  of  virtue,  the  objeds  of  adoration. 

I  da  not  mean)  Cittzem,  to  contend  with  joit,  that  while 
governments  cCHitinue  to  be  conftituted  as  moft  governments 
at  this  time  are,  that  fbciety  can  be  expeded  to  exift  without 
fttch  diftin^ions.  I  am  very  well  aware,  that  while  corrup- 
tion fhall  domineer,  and  tyranny  overwhelm,  there  will  necef* 
fiirily  he  lines  of  ^diflindion  between  the  great  body  of  the 
peopie^^  their  rutei%.  One-  part  of  the  nation  ^ill  be 
advocates  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  other  fyco- 
phaoics  to  the  power  that  can.  reward  theic  adulation.  I  am 
ibre,  that  while  this  fyftem  lafts  we  muft  always  have  fome 
who  will  idoUze  authoritv  and  be  advocates  for  the  preroga- 
tives of  rulers;  while  others,  I  hope,  we  fhall  always  have 
who  will  ftand  forward  as  champions  for  the  imprefcriptible 
rights  of  man,  and  maintain,  with  firmnefs  and  ardour,  the 
duty  of  government  to  promote  the  general  bappinefs  and  weU 
fare  of  the  human  race. 

«*  Theft  is  no  city,**  fays  Machiavetj  <•  but  is  divided  into 
^  t$fO  faAions  ;  becaufe  the  nobles  ahvajsfetk  to  command  and 

«  MifUe  *nd  eppreffm.**  Am  the  moft  revered  or  thfe  an- 
cient hiftorians,  by  (hewing  us  thst  the  fame  charat^r  pre- 
vailed in  the  ariftoeracy  of  anctent  Romty  as  Machiawl 
afertbes  to  that  •(  modem  balu  kad  us  to  conclude  that  the 
Ko,  VUL  Y  vice 
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vice  is  in  the  inftitution  and  not  in  the  particular  individuals* 
"  Avarice  and  infolence,"  fays  Tacitus^  "  are  the  common 
*'  vices  of  the  great."  **  Pride  and  arrogance,"  fays  Pattr-^ 
cullusy  "  are  natural  to  nobility."  And  Montefquieuj  though 
himfelf  a  member  of  the  ariftocracy,  finifhes  the  piflure  by 
defcribing  "  ignorance,  indolence,  and  contempt  of  civil  go- 
*^  vernment"  as  the  "  natural  charaderiftics  of  the  nobles." 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  while  fociety  is  fo  organized,  par- 
ties, in  one  fenfe,  that  is  to  fay,  contentions  of  oppofing*  in- 
terefts  muft  continue. 

While  fuch  fyftems  exift  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  that  una- 
nimity which  proceeds  from  languor  and  indifference  on  the 
one  hand,  or  from  a  univerfal  fpirit  of  liberty  on  the  other. 
It  is  only  when  governments  are  fo  conftituted  either  that 
nothing  but  defpotifm  and  dotflrines  of  defpotifm  can  be  pro- 
mulgated, or  that  the  interefts  of  the  governors  and  governed 
are  united  together,  that  fuch  unanimity  can  prevail. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  fay  under  what  particular  forms  of  go- 
vernment the  latter  may  be  expelled,  for  the  future,  beft  to 
flourifh ;  but  certain  it  is,  that,  if  we  regard  the  hiftory  of 
mankind,  we  (hall  find  that  thofe  which  have  been  fartheft  re- 
moved from  the  government  of  an  individual,  and  have  tend- 
ed moft  to  the  republican  fyftem,  have  been  thofe  in  which 
this  virtuous  concord  has  moft  prevailed  ;  and  in  which  the 
moft  glorious  efie£ls  have  confequently  been  produced  to 
mankind. 

It  is  not  my  duty,  however,  to  point  out  modes  and  forms 
.  of  government.  It  will  be  more  inftrudlive,  perhaps^  to  keep 
the  eye  fixed  upon  that  ftate  of  fociety  which,  in  theory,  we 
ought  to  enjoy  in  this  country,  to  compare  how  far  this  theory 
and  the  pra^iice  agree  together,  and  what  are  the  pernicious 
excrefcences  which  have  grown  out  of  the  government  to 
the  detriment  of  this  theory. 

As  long  as  this  country  has  been  diftinguifhed  by  any  fpirit 
of  enquiry  or  liberty,  it  has  been  divided  regularly  and  uni- 
formly into  two  parties.  At  firft  we  had  no  other  divifion 
than  that  which  refulted  from  one  party  fupporting  the  indi- 
vidual authority  of  the  fovereign,  and  the  other  maintaining 
thejpower  and  the  equal  prerogatives  of  the  ariftocracy.» 

^  The  contentions  of  the  arifu)crats  of  former  periods,  who 
were  the  only  perfons  who  had  power  or  light  enough  to 
contend,  have  been  marked  with  great  approbation  in  the 
pages  of  hiftory ;  in  fome  inftances  perhaps  with  more  than 
they  delerve,  compared  with  the  prefent  ftate  of  political  illu- 

oiination. 
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mination,  but  certainly  not  more  than  they  merited,  confider- 
iiig  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  which  thofe  exertions  were  made. 
I  refer  you  particularly  to  thofe  contentions  which  took  place 
during  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.— contentions  which, 
though  really  in  fupport  of  ariftocratical  privileges,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  produced  what  has  been  confidered  as  the 
foundation  or  ground  work  of  the  Britifh  Conftitution. 

I  fhall  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  Magna  Charta.  It  is  a 
melancholy  tafkto  inveftigate  the  merits  of  departed  friends  ! 
I  fhall  not,  therefore,  enter  into  the  merits  or  defefls  of  that 
great  inftrument,  as  it  is  called,  of  our  liberties.  It  is  enough 
to  obferve  that  it  formed  a  barrier  between  two  great  parties 
in  the  nation;  one  of  which  was  fometimes  prevalent,  and 
fometimes  the  other.  We  find,  however,  that  they  agreed 
uniformly  in  one  principle^  namely,  to  keep  no  faith  while 
they  had  the  power  in  their  hands  to  break  it.  Sovereigns 
and  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  the  arts  of  treachery  and 
perjury,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  priefthood  affenibledto  give 
countenance  to  their  proceedings.  They  ftood  with  lighted 
tapers  in  their  hands,  and  fwore  to  obferve  the  provifions  of 
the  Great  Charter  and  the  Charta  de  Forefta,  they  threw 
down  their  candles,  and  with  folemn  imprecations  wiined  thai 
the  fouls  of  thofe  who  fhould  violate  them  might  fo  expire  anc 
flink  in  hell  (fuch  was  the  elegant  language  of  the  times)  as 
the  tapers  flunk  and  expired  upon  the  earth.  But  no  iboner 
was  the  fword  hid  in  the  fcabbard,  no  fooner  was  the  armour 
hung  in  idle  trophies  in  the  halls  of  the  refpeftive  Barons,  than 
the  Charters  were  violated,  the  provifions  of  liberty,  fuch  as 
they  were,  repealed  5  and  the  fovereigns,  once  again,  fuch  is  the 
infatuated  thirft  of  power  which  particular  officers  create,  aimed 
at  arbitrary  dominion  and  attempted  to  fupport  it  by  merce- 
nary troops  and  alliances  with  foreign  defpots  like  themfclves. 

The  barons,  not  more  nice,  when  they  had  got  the  king 
entirely  in  their  power  (as  fometimes  happened)  continued  to 
rule,  in  hu  name  it  is  true— for  miniflers,  you  know,  can 
make  ufe  of  the  name  of  the  fovereign  when  they  have  ufur- 
ped  all  the  power  to  themfelves  ! — -They  continued  to  make 
ufe  of  the  name  of  the  fovereign,  but  grafped  to  themfelves  the 
power \  and  opprefied  at  once  both  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

Thefe  parties  differed,  in  fome  degree,  from  the  fa£lions  of 
the  prefent  day.  It  was  not  a  mere  flruggle  who  fhould  be 
in  place  and  who  fhould  be  out.  One  party  contended  to 
fupport  an  abfolute  defpotifm  over  the  whole,  and  the  other 
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ftruggled  for  the  emancipation  of  a  clafs*  They  had  one 
thinR,  however>  in  common  with  modem  parties.  They  had 
no  nrft  principles,  no  great  lights  of  truth  and  virtue  to  guide 
and  dire£t  them  \  and  they  were  therefore  totally  indi&rent 
about  the  interefts  of  the  great  mals  of  the  people,  any  further 
than  as  it  was  neceflary  to  hold  out  to  them  fome  JJtnv  of  fa* 
vour  and  advantage  to  perfuade  them  to  be  fubfervient  to 
their  views. 

In  later  periods  other  ftruggles  have  arifen*  The  acceffion 
of  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  happened  at  a  period  when 
mankind  were  confiderably  enlghtened.  Enquirv  had  gone 
abroad  s  and  there  were  fome  peribns  who  coula  read  and 
write,  aye,  and  underiland  what  they  read  into  the  bar- 
gain«  who  were  neither  priefts  nor  nobles.  Enquiry  get- 
ting thus  abroad,  the  mafs  of  the  people  began  to  feel  a  dif- 
pohtion  to  attain  a  degree  of  liberty  for  themfelves,  and  we 
Ibon  had  the  appearance  of  parties  formed  upon  fomething 
more  like  principle  than  any  thing  evident  in  die  former  parts 
of  our  annals. 

I  (hall  not  dwell  upon  pa/Iages  of  hiftory  fo  well  known. 
It  will  be  neceflary  only  to  call  your  attention  to  the  names,  the 
defcription,  and  the  nature  of  the  parties  which  exifted  at  that 
period.  We  fhall  find  that  in  the  diftindtions  of  Whig  and 
Tory,  whatever  may  now  be  the  cafe,  there  was,  originally,  an 
aEluating  motive  in  one  different  from  that  which  prompted 
the  other ;  and  that  they  were  not,  in  the  firft  inftance,  merely 
nick-names  fortwo  fadions  mutually  llruggling  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  fame  obje3. 

Citizens,  we  fhall  find  diat  Whig  and  Tory,  originally 
meant,  in  this  country,  jprecifely  the  fame  as  Ariftocrat  and 
Sans  Culotte  now  mean  in  France. 

I  know  very  well.  Citizens,  that  I  have  been  tried  for  High 
Treafon  for  calling  myfelf  a  Sans  Culotte,  and  that  fome  who ' 
are  called  Whigs  arc  not  very  well  pleafed  at  the  term.     To 
fuch  Whigs  I  may  be  expected  to  make  fome.  apology,  before 
I  endeavour  to  prove  that,  if  they  mean  any  thing  wnen  they 
talk  of  ff^higgi/mj  they  have  no  right  to  find  fault  with  thote 
who  boaft  of  their  Sans  Culouijm.     But  apology  is  not  the 
language  of  the  advocates  of  truth,  and  if  I  can  convince 
them  tiiat  the  thing  is  as  I  ftate,  it  is  not  for  me  to  enquire^ 
whether  they  will  be  pleafed  or  difpleafed  with  the  convidion. 
Biihop  l^urnet  informs  us,  that  the  origin  of  this  title  of 
Whig,  is  to  be  traced  to  Scotland.     He  tells  us,  that  the 
South  Weft  counties  of  Scotland^  not  containing  a  fufficient 
quantity  ot  corn  for  the  confumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and 

the 
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ibc  Northern  portions  of  the  country  producing  a  larger  quan* 
tity  than  was  neceflary  for  their  confuoiption,  a  ^eat  fair  was 
held  at  Leiih^  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  part 
u&d  to  convey  their  grain,  where  the  Whiggamors  of  the 
South,  that  is  to.fay,  the  drivers  of  Wblggams  or  waggons, 
ufed  to  come  to  purchafe  the  corn  wanted  in  their  refpedive 
towns  and  villages. 

Now  it  h^pened,  that  fome  how  or  other,  thefe  Whiggann 
ors,  coming  to  Leith^  happened  to  pick  up  fomethtng  befides 
the  grain  which  they  came  to  buy.  They  happened  to  pick  up 
ibmc  degree  of  intelligence,  relative  to  the  oppreiSou  of  their 
country,  (feeling  enough  of  it  themfelves]  and  the  caufes  of 
that  oppreffion,  and  to  contrad  thereby  a  defire  for  redreft* 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  army,  the 
minifters,  I  mean  the  preachers  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
animated  the  people  to  feek  a  redreis  of  their  grievances; 
and  they  accordingly  went  to  the  amount  of  60,000  to  £din« 
burgh,  where  they  were  headed  by  the  Marquis  of  Argyic. 
This  was  afterwards  called  the  Whiggamores  infurredion; 
and  by  way  of  abreviation,  the  infurre<^on  of  the  Whigs* 
And  the  Ariftocrats,  by  way  of  fixing  an  odium  upon  the 
advocates  of  liberty,  called  them  all,  in  terms  of  contempt^ 
Whigs,  or  perfons  fo  poor  and  wretched^  that  they  were 
obliged  to  drive  their  own  teams  to  market.  Thus  the  title 
at  iirft  fixed  upon  the  common  people  of  Scotland,  became 
afterwards  to  be  applied  to  all  perfons,  of  whatever  rank  or 
condition,  who  were  advocates  for  thofe  people.  From  Scot* 
land  it  travelled  in  time  to  England,  and  eventually  fup« 
planted  the  name  of  Roundheads,  by  which  the  partisans  of 
the  Parliament  were  at  firft  diilinguifhed.  Thus,  then,  by 
Whigs,  is  meant  nothing  more  than  the  common  people,  or 
advocates  for  the  common  people. 

Now  let  us  fee  what  is  the  meaning  of  Sems  CulhiU^ 
The  wretchednefs  of  the  common  people  of  France  under 
the  old  defpotic  government  is  well  known.  It  was  very 
common  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris  to  fee  numbers  of  poor  half 
naked  beings  fhivering  in  want  and  wretchedneis.  Hence 
they  came  to  be  called  Sans  Cullottes :  that  is  to  fay,  peo* 
pie  {b  wretched  as  not  to  pofTefs  a  pair  of  inexpreffibles  to 
conceal  their  nakednefs. 

Precifely  in  this  fenfc  was  the  term  Sans  Cullottes  mdde  ule 
of  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  revolution.  The  enlight* 
ened  friends  of  mankind,  however,  foon  began  to  it!Lt£t  that 
there  was  no  great  crione  in  being  poor,  and  therefore  thought 
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it  no  fliame  to  be  confidered  Sans  Cullottes  themfcl ves.  Warm- 
ed with  generous  feelings  they  difdained  to  fee  thefc  poor  beings 
trampled  on  earth ;  and  then  treated  with  ignominy  and  infult 
becaufe  they  were  fo  trampled.  They  felt  a  common  mtereft 
with  their  opprefied  fellow  Citizens,  and  claimed  fellowfhip 
with  them.  We  are  Sans  Cullottes  alfo,  faid  they ;  we  uphold 
the  principle  that  the  nntultitude  was  not  made  for  one  or  two 
individuals;  but  that  government  was  inftituted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  multitude ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  Sans  Cullottes 
ought  to  be  fo  provided  for  and  protedted  by  the  conftitution 
of  their  country  that  diftinflions  fo  odious  and  contemptible 
might, be  wiped  away.  Thus  terms  of  reproach  became 
converted  into  expreffions  of 'public  virtue  and  principle;  and 
men  were  found  in  all  ranks  and  departments  of  fociety,  who 
were  not  afhamed  to  acknowledge  that  the  human  being  fhi- 
vering  ii)  want  and  nakednefs  was  ftill  one  of  his  brethren: 
and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  labour  for  his  emancipation  from 
fuch  mifery. 

Citizens,  Another  definition  of  the  term  trhigy  which 
feme  hiftorians  have  infifled  upon,  is  fomewhat  different.  It 
will  bring  you,  however,  to  the  fame  point,  and  (hew  you 
that  the  principle  of  defending  the  rights  of  the  lower  orders 
of  focienr  was  all  that  was  meant  by  this  name.  There  was 
a  particular  fort  of  butter  milk  in  Scotland,  the  general  food 
of  the  lower  orders  of  fociety,  which  was  called  Whig^ 
whence  JVhig-eaters  and  WhigS'^^^L  name  equally  defcriptive 
of  the  lower  orders  of  fociety,  who  were  guilty  of  the  abo- 
minable crime  of  being  only  able  to  obtain  four  butter-milk 
for  their  food  and  fuftenance. 

Now,  Citizens,  having  ttitvfnih^thy  Whig^ox Sans  CuK 
Jctt£Sj  or  Swinijh  Multitude'^  nothing  more  is  meant  than  the 
common,  that  is,  the  great  mafs  of  the  people,  let  us  fee 
what  is  the  origin  of  the  word  Tory.  We  fhall  find,  I  be- 
lieve^  that  it  refembles  pretty  much  the  idea  that  moil  people 
at  this  day  begin  to  entertain  of  Ari/tocrais  :-^\  do  not  mean 
by  jtriflocrats  thofe  men  who,  from  never  having  confidered 
the  fubjed,  and  not  underftanding,  in  reality,  what  the  prin- 
ciples of  either  party  are,  have  been  led  by  the  vifionary 
'  ravings  of  Burke  and  Wyndham,  to  fuppofc  that  Sans  Cullot- 
ifm  means  cutting  throats,  and  that  Artflocracy  means  pre- 
ierving  property.  Such  infatuated  dupes  deferve  our  pity, 
but  are  not  entitled  to  our  reproach. 

Tories,  then,  was  a  name  given  in  the  time  of  the  Stew- 
arts to  the  party  at  firft  diftinguifked  by  the  title  of  Cavalieis, 
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.Supporters  of  royal  prerogative,  fupporters  of  die  abfolute 
dominion  of  a  few  over  the  great  multitude.  , 

The  word  Tory  was  a  name  originally  belonging  to  an  Irifli 
banditti  i  a  fet  of  robbers  who  infefted  the  mountains  of  that 
country,  and  committed  all  forts  of  depredation  upon  the 
property  of  thofe  who  happened  to  fall  within  their  power* 
That  is  to  fay,  whenever  they  could  get  an  opportunity,  they 
levied  taxes  upon  the  people  without  waiting  for  their  confent, 
or  that  of  their  reprefentatives. 

Thefe  Ariflocrals  6f  the  woods  and  cerOes  becoming  fo  pow- 
erful as  to  foment  an  infurrecflion  and  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and 
the  king  and  his  court  being  fufpedled  of  conniving  at  that 
infurrei^ion,  and  being,  by  his  agents  the  Cavalier  Party,  the 
prime  mover  of  it,  the  name  of  Tory^  by  way  of  retaliation 
lor  the  name  of  Jy'hig^  was  given  to  all  the  fupporters  of  ar- 
bitrary authority^  who  believed  they  had  a  right  to  take  the 
money  out  of  the  people's  pockets  without  the  fan^ion  of 
genuine  reprefentation. 

Thus  fyhig  originally  meant  a  poor  man,  or  an  advocate 
for  the  rights  of  the  poor;  Tory  meant  a  plunderer,  a  robber; 
one  who  thought  that  a  few  have  a  right  to  commit  indifcri- 
minate  fpoil  upon  die  great  mafs  of  mankind* 

Thus,  Citizens,  thefe  names  are  in  reality  as  ancient  as 
the  firft  ffruggles  between  the  people  and  dieir  governors 
upon  principles  of  liberty  in  this  country.  And  you  may  fee 
that  they  did  originally  convey  fome  fort  of  meaning. 

For  a  coniiderable  time,  however,  the  old  difl:in<flions  of 
Cavalier  and  Roundhead  continued  to  be  more  familiar  in 
England. 

The  time  when  the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  pretty 
univerfally  admitted  on  this  fide  the  Tweed  is  fuppofed,  by 
Rapin,  to  be  at  the  period  of  the  unfortunate  refioration  of 
Charles  the  Second.  I  fay  unfortunate  reftcnration.  It  has 
frequently  been  called  the  happy  reftoration,  and  the  glorious 
reftoration ;  but  let  us  not  be  abufed  by  terms  and  epithets. 
Unhappy  indeed  muft  it  be  for  any  country  which,  after  along 
and  unavailing  ftruggle  for  liberty,  has  a  monarch  reftored 
to  abfolute  defpotifm,  uncurbed  by  any  of  thofe  reftricSUons 
which  the  friends  of  virtue  and  humanity  would  wifh  to  pre* 
fcribe. 

The  intrigues  of  Hyde,  afterward  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
Monk,  Earl  of  Albennarle,  whofe  name  has  been.fo  founded 
and  idolized,  together  with  a  few  partis&anS)  occafioned 
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Charles  IT.  to  be  refiored  widumt  compaA  or  conditions* 
So  that  after  fo  many  years  of  ftruggle  and  commocion,  the 
country  was  tricked  and  cheated  by  a  few  individuate  into  the 
relinquMhment  of  every  advantage  which  thofe  ftruggles  and 
conomotions  ought  to  have  fecured.  What  the  confequence 
was,  we  know  full  well.  The  country  had  afterwards  that 
to  do  again  which  it  had  done  better  before  ;  and  after  ftrug- 
gling,  year  after  year,  with  the  imperious  de(potifm  of  Charles 
was  obliged  to  drive  James  11.  and  his  pofterity  out  of  the 
country  for  ever. 

At  tne  tiinie  when  the  party  names  I  have  been  fpeaking  of» 
were  generally  and  univerfally  adopted  I  am  afraid  a  very  con- 
jfiderable  difference  had  taken  place  relative  to  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  diftin6tion.  The  Tories,  it  is  true,  ftill  continued 
to  refemble  thofe  great  and  worthy  charafters  of  Ireland,  from 
whom  they  had  taken  their  name.  They  ftill  continued  to 
plunder  the  people  in  fo  remorfeiefs  and  fhamelefs  a  manner, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  recoUeflion  of  recent  examples,  we 
fhould  not  be  able  to  perfuade  ourfelves  that  minifters  could 
be  found  with  profligate  impudence  enough  to  attempt,  or 
people  who  were  fo  tame  as  to  endure  it.  I  am  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  thofe  who  continued  to  call  themfelves  tVhigSy  did 
not  preferve  their  principles  in  the  fame  vigour.  I  cannot 
lily  that  during  the  ftruggles  with  Charles  and  James,  there 
does  to  my  eye  appear  much  of  that  difmterefted  virtue  which 
had  bloomed  forth  in  the  charader  of  Hampden  who  fealed 
his  principles  with  his  blood,  or  thofe  gfeat  and  immortal  col- 
kagues  whofe  ftruggle  in  the  holy  caufe  of  liberty  will  com« 
mand  the  admiration  of  mankind,  fo  long  as  hiftory  (hall  re- 
main and  curiofity  explore  its  page.  After  the  fall  of  Sidney, 
at  leaft,  the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  began  to  be  little  more 
than  diitindtionsoftwo  parties  who  were  mutually  ftruggling 
for  the  attainment  of  the  fuM  obje(5ls— places  ot  emolument 
aikl  diftinfiion. 

The  cbarafiers  of  tfaefe  two  parties  have  been  f»  ably 
fketched  by  the  pen  of  Rapin  that  I  fiiali  take  the  Bberty  of 
quoting  bis  own  words,  »  Were  you  to  rely  on  what  is  faid  by 
*<  bodi,  nothing  is  more  juil)  more  equital^Ie  than  the  motives 
^  by  which  they  are  aduated,  namelyi  the  glory  of  God,  the 
tf  honour  of  the  king,  the  public  good  and  £e  welfare  of  the 
^  naiioii.  For  my  part,  if  I  may  fpeak  my  mind,  it  is  my  be- 
tt  lief  that,  as  they  are  all  men,  intereft  is  the  main  fpring  of 
^  all  their  anions*  Since  the  two  parties  were  formed  each 
«  has  eamcRly  laboured  to  gain  the  fuperiority  over  the  other 
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^<  becaufe  this  fuperlority  is  attended  with  pods,  honours,  and 
^*  dignities,  which  are  conferred  on  their  own  members,  by 
*'  the  prevailing;,  in  exclufion  of  the  contrary  party.  This 
nude  King  William  fay," — for  the  Dutchman  had  fome  pene- 
tration. He  underftood  pretty  well,  that  as  it  was  better 
to  have  a  Crown  thaila  Stadtholderate,  fo  alfo  it  was  better  to 
have  a  place  under  that  Crown  than  to  have  no  place  at  all* 
*  This  made  King  William  fay,  that  if  he  had  places  enough  to 
^  be/low  he  could Joon  reconcile  the  two  parties** 

Indeed,  Citizens,  when  we  confider  the  very  conftltution 
and  organization,  if  1  may  fo  exprcfs  myfelf,  of  parties,  it  is 
impoffible  fuch  diJdinClions  can  have  any  permanent  meaning 
connefted  with  principle.  For  mark  their  language.  Tory 
families  !  Whig  families  !  as  if  principles,  as  well  as  eftato, 
could  be  entailed  by  a  piece  of  parchaient,  or  man  could  take 
the  inheritance  of  virtue  as  he  takes  a  family  name !  How  can 
it  be  fuppofed  that  any  houfe^  as  it  is  called,  generation  after 
generation,  century  after  century,  (hould  be  more  inclined  to 
favour  the  rights  and  liberties  ot  mankind  merely  becaufe  the 
anceftors  of  that  Houfe  maintained  thofe  principles  of  old  ?— 
as  if  virtue  were  only  an  exhalation  of  putrid  effluvia  from 
«  dead  men*s  bones,  and  duft  of  rotten  anceftry.*' 

Citizens,  men  of  penetration  have  long  feen  through  this 
mafk  of  faction.  They  have  long  f^en  that  Whiggtfm  and 
Toryijm  were,  in  reality,  nothing  but  ftalking  horfes  of  ariflo- 
cratical  ambition,  f'ybig  and  fory  had  become  fo  notbrioufly 
mere  words  of  empty  import,  fo  early  as  the  year  171 1,  that 
Dean  Swift',  though  himfelf  an  adherent,  in  fome  fenfe,  to  the 
Tory  fadiion,  obfcrves,  <*  By  this  time  all  difputcs  about  thofe 
'**  principles  which  ufed  originally  to  divide  Whig  and  lory 
<'  were  wholly  dropped;  and  thofe  fantajiical  words  ought 
<*  in  juftice  to  have  been  fo  too;  provided  we  could  have 
*'  found  out  more  convenient  names  whereby  to  diftinguifh 
**  lovers  ofpeaa  from  lovers  of  war*  ^ 

I  fhall  not  pretend  to  fupport  in  this  place  the  ibfinuation 
of  Swift-i  that  the  Tories  are  friends  to  peace  and  IFhigs  to 
war :  but  I  will  fay  that  if  we  are  to  have  party  diftinc- 
tions,  I  could  wifh  tor  fuch  as  have  fome  meaning.  Lovers 
of  peace  and  lovers  of  war  are  certainly  of  this  defcription. 
I  hope,  however,  if  this  rational  difl:in6liorl  does  take  place, 
it  will  be  founded  upon  principle^  and  not  upon  fanuly  compaH. 
I  hope  alfo,  as  the  eyes  of  the  people  fcem  to  be  openln^ri 
that  we  {hall  foon  find  none  in  the  party  of  the  friends  of  war 
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but  the  MInifterial  Cabal,  their  Commiflarics  and  Con- 
tra<Etors,  who  are  fattened  by  the  general  ruin  and  defola- 
tion. 

But,  Citizens,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  all  parties 
have  fupported  the  fyftem  of  general  carnage ;  nor  can  it 
be  otherwife  fo  long  as  things  are  conftituted  as  at  prefent. 
So  long  as  war  can  create  a  wide  and  extenfive  patronage ; 
and  one  man,  by  means  of  corruption,  perverting  that  which 
is  called  a  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  into  a  mere  "  expenfive 
«  chamber  for  regiftering  the  edidls  of  a  Minifter,"  can 
grafp  that  patronage  in  his  individual  hand,  fo  long  will  every 
man  who  fliall  be  firmly  fixed  in  die  feat  of  power,  wifli  to 
plunge  nations  and  continents  into  war,  that  he  may  reap  the 
harveft  of  wealth  and  power  which  war  creates.  Accordingly 
we  find,  that  the  TVhigs  had  no  fooner  placed  their  idol^  Wil- 
liam III.  upon  the  throne,  than  this  nation  was  plunged  into  a 
crufade  almoft  as  mad  as  the  one  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
Two  partition  treaties  were  figned  between  this  Royal  Ke« 
publican,  this  Stadtholder  metamorphofed  into  a  King,  by  the 
fummer  fun  of  Britain,  like  a  grub  into  a  butterfly  in  the 
month  of  May ! — Two  partition  treaties  were  figned  by  this 
Dutch  Saviour  of  Britain,  and  other  Sovereigns  of  Europe, 
to  divide  the  kingdom  of  Spain ;  to  fix  the  fucceffion  of  a 
country  to  which  they  had  no  right ;  and  to  force  Kings  and 
Conftitutions  down  the  throats  of  the  people  of  that  country. 
This  ambitious  projedb  fowed  the  feeds  of  inceffant  war;  and 
the  fwords  of  the  contraftiftg  parties  were  alternately  turned 
againft  each  other's  bofoms,  as  feems  likely  to  be  the  cafe 
among  the  ft  ill  more  frantic  crufaders  of  the  prefent  day. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Ann  too,  we  find  our  famous  trhigSy 
our  lovers  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  obftinately 
perfevering  in  the  war  of  the  Grand  Alliance^  till  the  exhaufled 
treafurejj,  and  miferies  of  the  country  roufed  a  general  indig- 
nation againft  the  very  name  o{  IVhiggifrn^  and  rendered  popular, 
for  awhile,  the  monftrous  doflrines  of  Toryifm, — Hence  the 
wretch  Sacheverell  became  popular  by  blafpheming  common 
fenfe,  and  publicly  upholding  "  divine  right"  and  "paffive  obe- 
dience:" And  when  doomed  to  punifliment  by  the  fentence  of 
the  law,  (for  this  is  an  argument  which  fVhigs  can  ufe  as 
well  as  7ories : — they  alfo  can  anfwer  by  profecution,  and  refute 
by  punifliment !)  we  find  this  very  Sacheverel,  by  dodlrines  fo 
prepofterous,  fwelled  into  dangerous  importance,  and  made 
the  idol  of  the  giddy  populace.  But  the  triumph  of  Torytfm  was 
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of  (hort  duration.  The  Whigs  returned  to  power,  and  main- 
tained a  general  afceudancy  till  the  prefent  Sovereign  happily 
came  to  the  throne. 

It  muft  be  admitted.  Citizens,  that  the  Whigs  certainly 
had  done  important  fer vices  to  the  Houfe  of  Brunjwtck\  that 
it  was  by  means  of  thefe  Whigs  that  the  fettlement  in  their 
favour  was  made,  and  the  prefent  illuftrious  family  were 
feated  on  the  throne.  It  has,  however,  happened,  from  wife 
and  benevolent  motives,  I  m^ke  no  doubt,  that  during  the 
prefent  reign  the  Whigs  have  enjoyed  but  little  power  or 
confidence.  The  JVhigs  have,  therefore,  been  enemies  to  the 
fyftem  of  war,  which  procured  them  no  places,  no  pen  (ions, 
suid  no  patronage. 

Bur,  Citizens,  it  is  evident,  that  the  pacific  principle  does 
not  reaWy  belong  to  a  particular  fet  of  men.  I  have  never 
found  any  firft  principles  or  elementary  doctrines  laid  down 
by  one  party  in  dire^l  contradiction  to  the  do£lrines  of  the 
other.  I  have  found  them  oppofmg  particular  meafures,  and 
contending  with  all  the  warmth  of  interefted  zeal,  that  the 
party  in  power  abufes  the  adminiftration  and  government  of 
the  country  in  a  way  in  which  they  would  not  abufe  it  if 
they  had  the  happinefs  to  be  in  the  fame  fituation.  But  to 
what  principle  have  they  pledged  themfelves  ?  What  objeft 
have  you  feen  them  ftedfaftly  purfue  ?  Has  not  party  after 
party  amufed  you  with  hopes  of  reform,  and  when  they  came 
into  power,  have  they  not  totally  abandoned  every  project 
upon  which  they  had  built  their  popularity. 

Party  enthufiafm,  however,  has  continued  to  be  nourifhed ; 
and  many  individuals  even  of  confiderable  intelligence,  have 
miftaken  this  party  enthufiafm  for  attachment  to  liberty.  Hence 
the  names  of  IFllkei  and  Liberty  and  Fox  and  Libertyy  have 
been  echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  as  if  the  men  were  the  chief 
objects  of  our  veneration,  and  liberty  nothing  but  the  domeftic 
waiting  in  their  train. 

The  condu£t,  however,  of  perfons  fortnerly  members  of 
what  is  called  the  IVhig  Party^  has,  I  believe,  in  a  confiderable 
degree,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  We  have  feen  Burke^ 
fo  indignant  againft  the  wicked  attempt  to  curb  the  fpirit  of 
American  liberty,  the  firft  to  raife  the  war-whoop  of  Fa£lion, 
and  enforce  the  neceffity  of  plunging  all  Europe  into  war,  to 
deftroy  the  fame  virtuous  principles  in  France.  Yes,  we 
have  feen  this  individual  once  fo  loud  in  behalf  of  liberty  and 
the  Rights  of  Man,  brandifliing  his  dagger  in  political 
phrenzy^  and  out  ranting  the  maddeft  hero  that  ever  ilrutted 
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in  a  barn,  in  execration  of  the  very  name  of  Freedom,  while 
IP^ymlham-i  Elliot^  Portland^  Spencer j  joined  in  the  chorus  of 
apottacy,  and  applauded  his  ravings. 

What  principle  did  IVhig^ifm  ever  uphold  which  the  lea- 
ders of  JPhiggifm  have  not  abandoned  and  reprobated  ?  Confult 
the  furious  declamations  of  this  Burke  ;  confult  the  meta- 
phyfical  phrcnzies  of  Wyndham  j  and  the  childifh  longings  of 
rortland  for  a  bit  of  ribbon.  Confult^  ifyou  pleafe,  the  con- 
daft  of  Fitzwilliam — popular  as  a  particular  circumftance 
may  have  made  him  in  the  fifter  kingdom  ! — See  this  tempo- 
rary idol  of  an  infatuated  nation  coalcfce,  for  the  ihort  lived 
dignity  of  mock  royalty,  with  a  man  whom  he  held  in  the  ut- 
moft  indignation,  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  condu£l  of  that 
man  was  more  fufpicious  than  ever,  and  then  lament  tf .  you 
can  that  the  dreams  of  his  ambition  (hould  end  fo  foon  in  de- 
gradation and  infult  from  a  being  who  feems  to  have  entered 
into  a  confpiracy  to  degrade  the  ariftocratic  charafter  below 
even  what  the  advocates  of  democracy  would  reprefent  it. 

Citizens,  vf  you  could  have  any  doubt  that  places,  emolu- 
menfs,and  diftinSions  are  the  only  objedls  for  which  thofe  par- 
ties have  been  contending,  this  muft  convince  you— As  loon 
as  all  hope  of  getting  into  power  by  other  means  has  vaniflied^ 
what  do  they  do  ?  Why,  at  the  very  time  when  thcfe  men 
whofe  ftridcs  to  arbitrary  power  they  have  fo  frequently  de- 
nounced, are  taking  a  ftridc  more  gigantic  than  ever  entered 
the  imagination  of  any  minifter,  for  above  a  century,  you  find 
them  making  compa£ls  and  agreements  with  thefe  men,  and 
accepting  the  verv  fcraps  and  fragments  of  places — the  very 
ofFal  from  the  full  banquet  of  minifterial  infolence ;  grafping 
at  any  thing  they  can  get,  and  on  any  terms ;  and  confenting 
to  feal  the  compaft  of  their  copartnerlhip  in  the  blood  of  pa- 
triots and  reformers. 

In  fhort — What  has  been  the  conduft  of  all  parties?  Have 
they  not  uniformlvfucceeded  one  to  the  other,  and  purfued  the 
fame  meafures  when  in  place  which  they  reprobated  when 
out  ?  Has  any  adminiftration,  for  half  a  century  back,  nay,  for 
a  century,  granted  anyone  advantage  to  the  people,  but  what 
has  been  extorted  by  hard  and  determined  firuggles,  and 
ufurped  back  again  as  foon  as  the  public  mind  is  quieted. 
Leave  them  then  and  their  unintelligible  fquabbles  to  them- 
felves ;  and  fix  your  eyes  upon  noolcr  objefts.  Principles 
alone  and  not  particular  mealures  ought  to  occupy  your  atten- 
tion. Hiere  can  be  no  good  pra<%ice  which  does  not  fpring 
out  of  good  principle,  for  principles  are  theftamina  ©f  fociety, 
and  individual  actions  are  ordy  the  fmaUer  ramifications  pro- 
duced from  their  commanding  energy. 
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WHIG  ADMlNISTRATIONS—fVom  the  fame. 

WHAT  then  are  the  great  advantages  which  this  Whig 
Party,  ever  fince  it  was  io  deaDminated,  has  beftowed  upon 
this  countrv. 

They  placed,  it  is  true,  William  III.  upon  thq  throne: 
or  rather  the  Whigs  and  Tories  coalefced  together ;  becaufe 
they  found  that  not  only  the  people,  but  the  Ariftocracy  were 
to  be  facrificed  to  the  fuUen  and  gloomy  tyranny  of  James 
the  Second ;  becaufe  they  faw  -that  priefts  and  fuperftition 
were  to  have  the  fole  dominion  of  the  country ;  and  that  the 
power  neither  of  one  party  nor  the  other  could  be  fupported 
without  a  change.  They  placed  William  the  Third  upon 
throne,  but  what  reftriftions  did  they  make  to  fecure  the 
happinefs  of  the  people  ? — ^Did  they  reform  the  abufes  in  the 
reprefentation  of  the  Commons  Houfe  of  Parliiiment  ?  Did 
they  rr/hre  to  the  people  their  right  of  annual  Parlaments  and 
Univcrfal  Suffrage  ?  No. — Did  they  repeal  the  law  oi  Henry 
VIL  by  which  Univcrfal  SufFrage  was  aboliflied,  and  the  pre- 
fent  fyftem  of  borough  jobbing  introduced  \  No  :  They 
could  get  no  acceflion  to  power ;  they  could  get  no  influence 
or  emolument  by  fuch  alterations,  and  therefore  left  them  as 
they  found  them :  or  rather  they  ratified,  by  their  triennial 
bill,  that  which  never  had  been  r*  lifted  before.  They  gave 
the  colour  of  law  to  that  which  before  was  ufurpation;  and 
fanftified  thg  oppreffion  they  ought  to  have  overthrown.  But 
marie  what  they  did  befides-— They  plunged  the  country  into 
continental  wars  y  they  laid  the  foundation  of  that  national 
debt  which  has  been  ever  fince  incrcafing,  year  after  year,  till 
its  enormous  burden  is  ready  to  crufh  the  nation  into  ruin; 
they  connived  at  the  horrible  maflacres  of  Glenco;  maiTa- 
cres  more  deliberate  and  more  wicked  than  thofe  that  have 
taken  place  in  France,  during  the  Revolution. 

Let  us  trace  them  a  little  further. — ^What  did  they  do  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne?  They  procured,  it  is  true,  the  bill  for 
the  fucccffion  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover,  We,  no  doubt',  feel 
a$  we  oughty  the  gratitude  due  to  the  Whi^s  on  that  account. 
But  they  ftill  purfued  the  fame  condudl  of  plunging  into  conti- 
nental wars,  which  fwelled  the  national  debt,  of  which  before 
they  had  laid  the  foundation,  and  increafed  the  burdens  and 
calamities  of  the  country.  Thefc  fame  Whigs  having  feated 
the  Houfe  of  Hanover  upon  the  throne,  the  firft  Parliament 
of  George  I.  met  upon  the  17th  of  March  17 15.  And  one 
of  their  firft  afcls  was  to  confirm  the  fyftem  of  maintaining  a 
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ftanding  army  in  time  of  peace  in  the  country.  They  haJ 
already  affented  to  it  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  They  now 
confirmed  it. — Another  of  their  Afts  was  the  Riot  A£iy  under 
which  a  poor  being  who  (hewed  an  honeft  indignation  againft 
Crimps  and  Kidnappers  lately  expired  by  the  felon  hand  of  the 
executioner.  Another  of  the  meafures  of  this  TVhi^  admini- 
fEratlon,  was  the  fufpenjion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Acl.  The 
Whigs  fpeak  louflly  againft  its  fufpenfion  in  the  prefent  in- 
flance;  and  they  do  rightly;  but  this  will  (hew  you  that 
Whigs  and  Tories^  when  in  power,  can  ufe  the  fame  inftru- 
ments.  I  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  the  pretences  for  the  fufpen- 
fion in  1715  were  quite  fo  weak  and  frivolous  as  thofe  under 
which  it  is  now  fufpended.  But  they  fet  the  example  to  thofe 
at  prefent  in  power.  Another  of  the  a£ts  which  pafled  under 
the  adminiftrarion  of  thefe  fVhigs  was  the  famous  Septennial 
Aft*  They  had  already  abridged  the  right  of  cledlion  from 
annual  to  once  in  three  years,  and  now  they  reduced  it  to 
once  in  feven.  They  might,  as  juftly  have  pafled  another 
Kdi  to  make  the  Parliement  perpetual,  and  the  feats  defcend- 
ible,  like  other  property^  from  father  to  fon.  And  defcendible 
fiom  father  to  Ion  in  reality  they  are  :  for  it  is  not  the  indivi- 
dual who  fits  there,  it  is  the  perfon  who  appoints  the  Mem- 
ber that  is  the  real  Legiflator  :  and  if  Mr.  Rofe^  the  immacu- 
late, the  modeft  Mr.  Rofe,  poflcfTes,  *  as  I  under  (land,  a  free- 
hold eftatc  in  as  much  plank  and  green  baizj  in  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  as  fix  Members  can  cover  with  their  reprefentative 
bums,  it  follows  as  a  confequence  that  Mr.  Rofc^  and  his  de- 
fcendants  to  all  generations  are  in  pofJeiHon  of  an  hereditary 
right  to  fix  voices  in  that  virtuous  AfTembly.  So  much  for 
the  re  pre  fen  tat  ion  of  the  people,  which  the  ^''Jbidifant  Friends 
^  of  the  People"  would  not  now  diflradl  the  public  mind  by 
fceking  to  reform. 


On  the  Jrcquent  Injlanccs  of  Tyranny  and  Corruption 

mdmong  Englifh  Judges, 

From  the  Preface  to  State  Trials. 
«»  A  Judge  is  tkc  Creature  of  tJu  Crown," 

<*  IT  has  not  always  been  the  good  fortune  of  England  to 
have  the  bench  adorned  with  fuch  perfons  as  behaved  impar- 
tially, without  bearing  hard  upon  the  innocent,  or  (hewing  un- 
allowable favour  to  the  guijty.     The  reader  will  light  upon 
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certain  periods,  wherein  the  Judges,  who  ought,  by  the  duty 
of  their  place,  to  be  the  great  barrier,  and  to  aft  impartially 
between  Prince  and  People,  have,  notwithftanding  given  opi- 
nions in  direft  contradi<Sion  to  the  known  fundamental  laws 
of  the  nation,  and,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  facrificed  the  confti* 
tution  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom  to  the  pride  and  ambition 
of  an  arbitrary  Monarch.  TJiis  -gennally  ended  in  the  down» 
fall  of  fuch  Judges^  and  the  Minijlers  whofe  tools  they  werei 
the  politics  of  thofe  times  not  having  arrived  at  that  heighty  to 
know  how  to  influence  the  reprefentative  body  of  the  nation  :  for 
what  need  could  Minifters  have  to  corrupt  the  interpreters 
of  the  law,  if  the  makers  of  it  were  entirely  at  their  devo- 
tion ?'' 

[This  rcfleftion  is  in  part  very  juft.  It  may,  however, 
fometimes  be  worth  the  while  of  the  proprietor  of  a  depen- 
dant majority  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  tocorrupt  the  Judges, 
becaufe,  on  account  of  the  fuperflitious  attachment  of  the 
people  to  the  idea  of  being  governed  by  their  ancient  laws,  it 
is  hkx  fophifiically  to  violate  the  laws^  by  means  of  agents  who 
can  no  longer  be  made  refponfible  for  their  mifmterpretations, 
than  openly  to  repeal  and  alter  them  as  faft  as  a  Aliniftcr  might 
find  occalion. 

Befides  fuch  interpreters  are  necefiary  engines  to  deftroy, 
expojl  faSlo  interpretations,  fuch  virtuous  men  as  may  be  bold 
enough  to  combat  and  expofe  the  incroachmentsof  the  defpot.J 

"  Others  there  have  been  (as  the  reader  will  have  too  fre- 
quent occafion  to  remark)  who,  regardlefs  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  all  the  folemn  oaths  they  had  fworn,  have  under 
colour  of  law-y  hut  yet  in  open  defiance  of  natural  jit/lice^  made  no 
fcruple  to  murder  the  innocent,  and  by  foul,  univarrantable 
practices  to  acquit  the  gaihy,^^/?  as  they  received  their  direc^ 
iionsfroniy  or  thought  it  would  he  hefl  pleafmg  to  thofe  above  them  : 
to  fuch  a  monftrous  pitch  of  barefaced  iniquity  were  they 
arrived,  that  they  ftuck  not  to  determine  the  fame  point  dif- 
ferent ways  at  different  times,  making  the  law  a  mere  nofe  of 
wax,  but  always  turning  it  to  the  deflruciion  of  the  perfoa 
tried  before  them/* 


Fatal  EffeHs  of  the  Dependance^  and  confcquent  Plia- 
bility and  Corruption  of  Judges. 

"  THIS  Judge,'*  fays  Mr.  Pierpoint,  fpeaking  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Berkley,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  **  did  advifc  fuch  'a 
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government  as  future  Kings  here  might  exercife  the  higheft 
tyranny,  and  the  fubjefts  want  the  benefit  of  reftraints,  known 
to  the  moft  flavifh  eaftcrn  nations ;  where,  if  their  prince  do 
unjuilly,  he  hath  hatred  for  it,  an^l  the  dangers  that  follow 
that.  There  is  nojuch  bondage  as  when  the  laws  of  freedom 
are  mifreprefented  by  fudges  to  make  menjlaves* 

•'  tor  a  Judge  to  be  unjuji  more  hurts  the  public  than  any  other. 
He  is  not  fufpeftcd.  What  a  Judge  doth,  is  looked  on  as  a 
thing,  that  ought  to  be  done.  The  moft  pernicious  great  man 
that  by  cunning  hath  &;ot  to  himfelf  the  heart  and  tongue  of 
his  prince,  his  Ql  atls  have  died  with  him,  if  not  taken  up  by 
others,  and  then  they  walk  in  darknefs ;  no  man  will  juftify 
what  he  doth,  by  faying  fuch  a  favourite  did  it :  But  the  un- 
juft  judgments  of  this  Judge  were  given  in  noon-day,  were 
done  in  the  face  of  the  whole  kingdom,  in  the  hearing  of 
fuch  as  might  carry  the  news  to  all  parts  of  the  realnr,  and 
was  therefore  done;  his  unjuft  judgments  were  our  records. 
We  have  feen  wicked  great  men  moft  craftily  politic;  they 
hated  our  laws,  yet  not  meeting  with  aAive  Judges  moulded 
to  their  purpoies,  they  and  their  a£ls  have  died,  the  realm 
flourifhed :  but  of  late,  others  lefs  politic,  meeting  with  moft 
unjuft  Judges,  every  way  as  ill  as  they  coul  wifti  them  to  be ; 
then  did  the  kingdom  faint,  under  the  load  of  its  mifery  did 
long  ftruegle.*'— "  If  the  deftgns  of  fome  would  not  have  fuch 
a  man  to  l>e  at  liberty^  a  warrant  from  fome  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  would  foon  have  laid  him  in  prfon^  and  given  no  caufe  \ 
had  he  moved  this  Judge  to  be  difcharged  or  bailed,  he  could 
have  obtained  neither.  If  their  ways  would  not  have  endured 
that  man  to  livey  a  Judge-^  reviling  the  prifoner^  and  the  Counfel 
that  moved  for  his  difcharge  or  baily  joined  with  the  hate  of  fome 
great  man^  might  foon  have  moved  a  gaoler  for  unwholefome  rooms 
and  lodgings  and  ill  diet  for  his  prxfonery  and  they  may  foon  take 
life  auay.  Offenders  in  prifons  are  looked  after  to  be  fafe 
only,  fuch  as  arc  brought  in  by  power  again/i  law^  are  abufed.** 

St,  71  voL  i.  /?.  693. 


A  Rtjltdtion  Jr'om  Voltaire. 

m 

Human  Nature  has  not  arrived  at  fuch  perfe£Uon,  as 
to  admit  that  any  Prince  fhall  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
moderation  to  be  content  with  all  the  power  it  is  poffible  for 
him  to  have  ;  wifdom  enough  to  know  his  own  happinefs,  and 
goodnefs  fufficient  to  fupport  the  happinefs  of  others>  when  in* 
firumental  to  his  own.  B. 
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JEXAMINATION  OF  HARRY  EATON  BEFORE 

THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL, 

Copied  from  the  Memoj'andums  written  by  himfclf 
immediately  upon  his  return,  (The  Original  in 
his  own  Hand-writing  is  inthe  pojfejfion  of  ].T. 
and  can  be  produced  if  ever  itjhould  be  necejjary.) 

ON  the  14th  of  May  laft,  Mr,  Schaw  the  meffenger,  with 
two  affiftants,  came  to  the  houfe  oF  Jf.  Tkelwall^  commanding 
me  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  to  go  with  them 
now ;  and  on  going  before  the  Privy  Council  they  afkcd  me 
the  following  queftions : — 

jg.  What  is  your  name  ? 

ji.  Harry  Eaton. 

Q.  Do  you  live  with  Mr.  Thelwall  ? 

J.  Yes,  I  did, 

j2.  How  long  have  you  lived  with  him  ? 

J.  About  four  or  five  months. 

Here  one  of  the  Privy  Council  afked  if  I  was  Jivorn ;  and, 
upon  being  anfwered  in  the  negative,  he  defired  an  officer  pre- 
fent  to  fwear  me  ;  upon  which  I  told  them,  that  I  would  not 
anfwer  any  qucftions,  unlefs  Mr.  Thelwall  was  prefcnt ;  as  I 
was  not  of  myfelf  a  competent  judge  what  queflions  I  ought, 
or  ought  not,  to  anfwer. 

The  Attorney  General  then  faid,  "  thztl  was  not  brought  there 
on  any  charge  of  any  crime ;  and,  therefore^  Imvft  anjwer  fuch 
quefltons  as  were  put  to  me.**  Upon  which  I  faid,  that  I  would 
not  anfwer  any  queftions  unlefs  I  could  have  the  opinion  of  a 
council,  or  an  attorney,  what  queftions  I  ought  or  ought  not 
to  anfwer. 

The  Aliornes  General  then  faid,  that  what  I  alluded  to  could 
not  be  granted ;  and  defired  a  perfoii  to  fwear  me.  Upon 
which  I  told  the  Privy  Council,  that  I  would  fufFer  any  tor- 
ture, which  the  human  mind  can  inflid,  rather  than  be  on  my 
oath.  Here  again  the  Attorney  General  rofe  and  told  me,  that 
I  was  not  brought  there  to  be  tortured ;  and  then  fufFered  me 
to  be  examined  without  being  fworn.  They  then  alked  me 
the  following  queftions : 

Six  ^^  y^^  know  your  Catechifm  ?— -rf.  No. 

^  Can  you  fay  the  Lord's  Prayer  ?— >f.  No. 

^  Do  you  know  the  Belief? — A%  No. 

No.  VIII,  A  a  a  Arc 
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^  Are  you  a  Chriffian  ?— ^.  Yes. 
They  then  fliewed  me  a  Le£ture  on  "  the  Syftem  of  Law^ 
*^  ,and  its  abufes." 

^  Is  this  Mr.  Thelwall's  hand-writing  ? 
A  I  cannot  fay  whether  It  is,  or  is  not.     So  many  people 
write  fo  much  alike,  that  I  cannot  be  pofitive. 
^  Do  you  think  it  is  Mr.  Thelwall's  hand-writing  I 
A.  I  cannot  fay. 

^  Do  you  believe  it  is  his  hand-writing  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  believe  it  is  his  writing ;  but  cannot  be  certaiiL 
J^  Was  you  at  Chalk  Farm  on  the  day  the  meeting  was 
there  ? 

An  Yes,  I  was. 
J^  Who  was  there  prefent  ? 
AL  A  great  concoiirfe  of  people* 
^  Was  not  Richter  there  ? 
A,  Yes,  I  believe  he  was. 
Q^,  Did  he  not  take  an  adtive  part  there  ? 
A.  I  cannot  telL 
Q.  Was  not  Lovet  there  \ 
A,  Yes,  I  think  he  was. 

They  then  fhewed  me  fome  refolutions  in  manufcript, 
0*  Do  you  know  whofe  hand*writing  thofe  refolutions  are 
inf 

A.  No,  I  cannot  lell. 

Here  one  of  the  Privy  Council  faid,  that  they  knew  whofe 
writing  one  of  them  was,  that  it  was  Margarot's.  Upon 
which  I  made  the  following  remarks. 

Ah  !  there  is  an  inftance  of  miniflerial  tyranny.  A  man 
who,  for  bein2  an  advocate  of  the  fame  caufe  as  Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  tiiemfelves  profefled  before  they  had 
plaees  and  pensions.  And  if  Mr.  Marmot  deferved  to  be 
tranfported  \  I  am  fure,  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond deferved  equally  to  be  tranfported  too. 

They  then  (hewed  me  a  Lc£lure  ^'  on  Fails  and  fuperfti- 
**  tious  obfervances." 

^    Do  you  know  who  wrote  this  ?-— /i.  Yes,  I  do. 
^.    DidMr.  Thelwallwritcit?— ^.    No. 
^    Who  did  write  it  dien? — A.    Part  I  wrote  myfelf. 
^    Who  told  you  to  write  it  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell.  I  wrote  it  from  Gibbon's  Rife  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

j?.    Did  you  write  it  all  ? — A.    No,  I  did  not 

^  ^  Q.  Did 
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^    Did  Mr,  Thelwall  write  it  ? 

A  I  do  not  think  it  is  Mr.  Thdwall's  writing.  It  is  too 
good  a  hand  writing  for  his. 

^    Do  you  know  thcfe  rcfolutions  ? 

A  No,  I  do  not.  [Tiey  have Ji nee  been  proved  by  Evans  to 
be  Martinis. 

One  of  the  Priv^  Council.     Look  at  them.     Take  time, 

A     No,  I  cannot  tell  whofe  writings  they  are. 

^     Did  you  ever  fee  them  before? 

^.     Never  to  my  knowledge. 

^    Are  you  furc  of  that  ? — A     Yes,  I  am. 

I  here  obferved  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  fpeaking  to  a  perfon,  whom 
I  took  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  a  whifpering 
manner ;  when  they  told  me,  that  if  I  would  tell  all  I  knew, 
or  fpeak  the  truth,  the  Minifter  would  take  me  into  favour. 
At  this  moment  I  felt  m)rfelf  fo  much  hurt  that  I  could  not 
help  interrupting,  and  exprefling  my  indignation  at  fuch  atro- 
cious proceedings,  in  a  place  where  I  fliould  have  thought  no- 
thing but  Virtue  and  Juftice  ought  to  have  prefided.  I  there- 
fore faid— 

"  I  never  have  yet  fuUied  my  ej'es  by  the  fight  of  the  Mi- 
"  nifter,  nor  never  wifll — ^for  liC  is  a  Traitor  to  his  King  and 
"  Country.**  Here  one  of  the  Privy  Council  afked  me  how 
he  was  a  Traitor  ?  I  rieplied,  by  increafmg  the  national  debt; 
by  caufing  unneceffary  wars ;  and  taxing  the  people  to  an 
enormous  amount ;  and  if  he  did  not  retraft,  he  would  make 
the  poor  people  hate  the  King,  as  much  as  ever  they  loved 
him;  when  in  juftice  they  ought  to  blame  the  Minifter,  who 
alone  deferves  die  indignation  of  the  people. 

^    Does  any  body  then  hate  the  King  ? 

A.     No,  not  as  I  know ;  but  thcyfoon  may. 

^  I  think  you  faid  you  was  at  Chalk  Farm  the  day  the 
meetine  was  held  there  ? 

A.     I  es,  I  was. 

^     Was  you  at  the  fupper  likewife  ? 

(jVJ?/  anfwtring  direftlyy  they  told  m^i  that  I  was  not  very  well 
that  nighty  and  that  I  only  eat  fame  bread  and  cheefe). 

A.    Yes,  I  was  there,  and  was  very  ill. 

^  We  know  that— Did  you  not  fee  Green  fliew  fomc 
knives  of  a  peculiar  conftru£tion  ? 

A.     I  do  not  recolleft  any  fuch  thing. 
Obf.     A  knife  with  a  fpring. 
A.    I  jdon't  know. 

A  a  2  g.    Did 
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^  Did  you  ever  fee  any  of  that  deicription  at  Mr« 
Thelwairs  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Here  they  paid  great  attention^  and  defired  the  perfon  to  be 
very  particular  in  taking  my  anjivers.  They  then  began  asfol^ 
lows  : 

^     When  did  you  fee  it  ? 

A.     I  cannot  tell  exacHy. 

^    Who  was  it  that  had  them  tliere  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know — But  when  it  was  ihewn  to  Mr.  Thel- 
wall,  he  feverely  reprobated  any  fuch  things  being  in  the 
London  Correfponding  Society,  as  it  might  furni(h  the  ene- 
mies of  Reform  with  a  pretence  for  arbitrary  proceedings ; 
and  then  entered  into  an  abufe  of  the  excefTes  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  of  the  horrid  maflacres  of  Paris,  and  hoped 
never  to  fee  any  fuch  proceedings  in  this  country;  and  re- 
marked, that  this  {taking  up  a  pen)  fhould  be  the  only  weapon 
which  the  Society  ought  to  ufe. 

J^  Did  not  Mr.  Thelwall  take  up  a  pot  of  porter  and 
cut  off  the  froth  with  a  knife  ?  And  did  not  the  meeting  af- 
terwards drink  "  The  Lamp  Pofts  ?*' 

A  I  was  out  of  the  room,  and  therefore  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter. 

^  Did  you  not  take  at  the  door  the  price  of  admiflion  to 
l^helwairs  Lcdures  ?— y/.     Yes. 

Did  you  not  think  it  a  mean  fituation  ? 
No :  I  thought  it  an  honour. 

0»     Do  you  know  where  Richter  lives  ? 

A.     No,  I  do  not. 

They  then  told  me,  after  confulting  among  themfelves  for 
about  ten  minutes,  that  I  was  at  liberty  to  go  home,  provided 
I  promifed  to  come  to-morrow.    I  replied— 

^^  I  cannot  promife  any  fuch  thing ;  but  if  you  (hould  want 
"  mc  again  (but  I  don't  think  you  will),  Mr.  Schaw  knows 
''  where  to  find  me." 

They  then  advifed  me  to  go  home  to  the  Meflenger's,  where 
I  fnould  ha\c  a  good  fuppcr  and  bed,  as  it  was  too  late i  to  go 
home.  I  then  again  told  them  that  I  would  rather  go  home, 
as  Mrs.  Thelwall  would  be  uneafy  at  my  ftay.  They  then 
faid  I  might  go  if  I  pleafed.  But  before  I  went  away,  I  ad- 
drefled  the  Privy  Council  as  Gentlemen,  and  afkcd  them, 
*^  If  it  was  coniiftent  with  the  humanity  which  ought  to  ac- 
tuate the  brcaft  of  man,  to  deprive  Mrs.  Thelwall  and  her 

child 
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child  of  an  opportunity  of  feeing  her  huftand,  which  was  the 
cafe,  by  an  order  from  Mr.  Dundas,  or  from  them."  Here 
one  of  the  Members  aiked  how  old  the  child  was?  when 
I  anfwered  about  ten  months.  Here  again  another  faid,  that 
no  fuch  order  went  from  them.  But  I  faid  I  hoped  they 
would  take  this  application  into  their. confideration,  as  I  aiTured 
them  that  it  was  truth ;  and  that  I  was  forry  to  fay  by  the  in- 
human order  of  Mr.  Dundas.  They  then  promifed  to  take  it 
into  their  confideration ;  and  the  day  following  Mr.  Schaw 
came  and  told  Mr.  Thelwall,  that  (he  might  then  fee  her  huf- 
band. 

When  I  came  from  the  Privy  Council  I  went  home:  and 
and  on  going  to  Mr.  Thclwall's  houfe,  I  was  refufed  admit- 
tance by  the  conftables;  and  on  going  away,  I  perceived  a 
Meffenger,  who,  I  fince  have  been  informed,  came  juft  be- 
fore me  with  an  order  to  the  conftable,  who  was  then  attend- 
ing, not  to  admit  any  perfon  to  the  houfe  ;  and  upon  which 
order  i  was  refufed  admittance,  although  I  told  them  again 
and  again,  I  lived  there,  and  was  juft  come  from  the  Privy 
Council. 

(Signed)  HENRT  EATON. 

j}:t"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  fcarcely  one  fafl  came 
out  upon  the  trials  in  favour  of  the  prifoners,  but  what  had 
been  again  and  again  sttefted  during  the  examinations 
before  the  Privy  Council.  Whatever  injuftice  therefore, 
there  may  have  been  in  the  profecutions,  Government  cer- 
tainly afted  with  their  eyes  open.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  a  fimilar  circumilance  to  that  which  is  here  attefted,  re- 
lative to  my  taking  up  a  pen  and  declaring  it  to  be  the  only 
weapon,  &c.  (an  adtion  and  fentiment  which  had  been  exceed- 
ingly common  with  me)  was  given  in  evidence  by  one  of  the 
witnefTes  for  the  Crown  upon  my  trial.  And,  indeed,  it  was 
impoffible  for  any  perfon  to  have  witnefled  my  conduft  in  the 
Society,  without  obfeving  innumerable  inftances  that  marked 
my  abhorrence  of  blood  and  violence.  Yet  the  newfpapers 
in  the  fervice  of  adminiftration,  during  the  whole  time  of  our 
confinement,  continued  to  paint  me  and  my  affuciates  as  a 
gang  of  bloodthirfty  aflaflins;  and  on  the  very  eve  of  our  trials, 
that  infamous  vehicle  of  diurnal  flander  (the  Times\  occupied 
a  whole  page  with  the  mod  profligate  attempt  to  prejudicate 
us  in  the  public  mind,  that  even  the  afTaflin-like  imagination 
of    B— —  or   A  could   have   devifed.      They  repre* 

fei;ted  the  purpofed  convention  as  having  affcmbled  ;  painted 

the 
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the  prifoners  then  about  to  be  tried,  in  the  perpetration  of  every 
enormity ;  and  placed  me,  by  the  name  of  Telwell,  in  the 
chair,  iiTuing  orders  for  rapes  and  aflaffinations,  pillaging 
houfes,  and  burning  towns  and  villages.  This  ingenious  per- 
formance was  called  the  <'  7 hi  New  Times  j"  and  was  pub- 
lilhed  in  the  paper  of  September  the  6th,  1794. 

So  flagrant  an  attack  upon  every  principle  of  public  juftice, 
never  could  have  been  tolerated  by  any  country  that  had  not 
a  Pitt  at  the  helm  of  Government,  or  a  Sir  yohn  Scott  for  its 
Attorney  General. 


POLITICAL  SONGS,    No.  2. 


A  SHEEPSHEERING  SONG, 

« 

COME  to  a  fong  of  ruftic  growth 

Lift  all  my  jolly  hearers, 
Whofc  moral  plainly  tends  to  prove 

That  all  the  world  are  ihcerers, 
^ow  flttpkcrds  (heer  their  filly  fhcep, 

Hov^  JiaUfmen  fhcer  the  ftate, 
And  all  when  they  can  (heer  no  more 

Arc  Ihecr'd  themfelvcs  by  fate. 

Then  a  fhccring  we  will  go,  &c. 

The  farmer  fends  his  clippers  forth| 

And  deems  it  not  a  fin 
To  fhcer  the  lambhog  of  his  fleece, 

And  Jfometimes  fnip  his  ikin, 
Then  if  hit  landlord  rack*  rents  him) 

Cao  he  deem  it  unfair 
That  he  thus,  in  his  turn,  again. 

Is  fnipp'd  and  fieec'd  as  bare. 

Then  a  fleecing,  &€• 

Nor  is  the  wealthy  landlord's  fclf 

Of  fleecing  free  from  fears ; 
How  oft  his  rent-roll  (brinks  beneath 

His  Jlcward's  clipping  (heers  ; 
And  if  he  chances,  for  rcdrcfs, 

The  lawyer  in  to  call, 
Why  he  takes  out  his  legal  fhcers, 
And  fleeces  worfe  than  all. 
With  his  capias,  alias,  and  plurias,  declaration,  plea,  re* 
plication^  rejoinder, /urrejoinder^  rebut  ier,  fur  rebutter,  icrit 

of 
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oj  enquiry y  writ  of  error^  habeas  corpus-^Jlatos  %  fees  ;  three 
and  fourfencey  hx  and  eighlpence^  thirteen  and  fourpence^ 
one  pound  one^  £9C,  &c.  £3c,  &c,  &€»  ad  infinitum. 

Thus  a  fleecing  he  does  go^  &c« 

But  when  the  hour  of  (icknefs  comes, 

And  fevers  mar  his  deep. 
This  legal  fleecer  proves,  alas ! 

H  im^lf  a  ftlly  Jkeep  : 
Grave  doBor's  call'd,  whofe  potions^  pills^ 

The  fpeed  of  death  encreafe, 
While  his  prefcription  fheers  the  while 

Strip  ofF  the  golden  fleece  ; 

When  a  fleecing  he,  Ac^ 

At  length  the  patient  trembling  feels 

His  latter  end  is  nigh<*— 
And  confcience  brings  his  crimes  to  view 

And  makes  him  fear  to  die. 
That  holy  fleecer,  call'da^n'^. 

Is  then  caird  quickly  in, 
Whoy  finding  all  the  wool  is  gone, 

E'en  ilrips  him  of  his  (kin. 

Thus  a  fleecing,  &c^ 

But  hold,  cries  Mrs.  Piety ^ 
'    And  lifts  her  goggling  eyes, 
O  wicked  lout,  theie  holy  men 

Thus  for  to  fcandalize  ! 
To  ftcal  the  fleece,  or  flrip  the  fkin 

Not  wicked  robbers  they. 
But  watchful  dogs,  whofe  pious  care 

Keeps  fox  and  wolf  away. 

Leil  a  fleecing  they  fhould  go^  &Ca 

Yet  tell  mc,  honeft  neighbours  all. 

When  oft  with  frefli  demands, 
For  rates,  for  fees,  for  Eafler  dues 

They  tax  your  rack-rent  lands, 
While  for  their  ty things  often  they 

Perpetual  warfare  keep, 
Do  they  look  more  like  dogs  who  guards 

Or  wolves  who  tear  your  fheep  ? 

When  a  fleecing  they,  Scci 

Nor  think  that  they  in  country  fhades^ 

Can  all  the  fleecing  own, 
Full  many  a  fheepifh  flat,  each  day^ 

Is  fleec'd  ia  London  town : 
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There  trade/men  fleece  their  cuftomcrs, 

Them  j^ar^c/j  fleece,  and  then 
Your  thref^akers,.  for  hratiging  fees, 

The  fliarpers  fleece  again. 

When  a  fleecing,  &C0 

,    Th^re  mijes  too,  patched  painted  pink'd, 

With  fafhiqn's  gaudy  arts, 
,  •  With  mincing  wiles,  and  fraudful  guile 
*     ^AVouid  fleece  us  of  our  hearts. 
Yet  while  you're  roving  thu^  at  large, 

You  bachelors  may  find,  *  .  / 

Mifs  will  not  only  fleefce  your  backs, 
.  '^^    -  '  But  leave  her  mark  behind. 

When  a  fleecing  (he,  &c. 
,'.  ^  •  , '. 

But  thefe  are  petty  flicerers  all, 
•   .         And  fleece  a  little  flock  ; 
Behold  where  haughty  miniflcrs 
Fleece  the  whole  nations  flock  ; 
•    %    ,  The » w  hil&^prctended'  patriots ,  •  • 
A  ftill  more  venal  race, 
With  liberty  and  bawling  cant, 
^  -•Would.flccce  them  of  their  place- 
When  a  fleecing  they,  &c^ 

But  ceafe  ye  fleecing  ftnators 

Your  country  to  ,undo-^ 
Or  know  we  Britifh  Sans  CuUottes 

Hereafter  may  fleece  you,  •     / 

For  well  we  know  if  tamely  thus 
'  We  yield  our  Wool  like  arones 
Ye  will  not  only  fleece  our  backs, 
.    ,  •»    ,     fly  God  you'll  pick  our  bones — 

Wlien  a  fleecing  ye,  &c# 

Since  then,  we  every  rank  and  flate 

May  jufl;ly  fleecers  call,  . 
And  fince  Corruption's  venal  pack 
Would  fleece  us  worfe  than  all, 
May  we  Opprefllon'sout-fl^rctch'd  flicers 

With  dauntl^fs  zeal  defy,  ^ 

Refotv'd  fair  Freedom's  golden  fleece 
'    ,*   I    Tq.  vindicate  or  die. 

'  *  •  When  a  fleecing  they  do  go. 

• I   I  —  I  ■■    ■       i-^—^*^  a  ■         I  ■   ■  ^^mm^mt 

[TAtf  next  Numiir  zoill  contain  the  zohoU  of  "  thefccond  LcBurc  on 
"  Parties^  with  Stridures  on  titc  Letters  of  Lord  Lau  dt  11  da  l  e 
*•  to  the  Peers  of  Scofland^  and' £arlFnzYfihL}Au  on  the. 
Affairs'of  lrcland^*\ 
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Saturday,  9th  May,  1795. 

*  -  -      I  «.        ■■    I  I  I   «  ■    ■   II  I     !■   I  tm,        ,t^^,m^^  .]  i«»  l>g 

I  gi  1  I  ■  i  ■-  ■■        .  I  ■  ■  ■  I        ip  ■»     I    *  ■  » 

Strictures  on Mc  "  Letters  of  Lord  Lauderdale 

*'  to  the  Peers  of  Scotland^'"  and  of  Earl  Fitzwil- 

.LiAM  on  the  Affairs  of  Jr€land*'^^--^Tht  fecond 

Lcfture  on  the  Diftin£lion  between  the  Spirit  of 

Party  and  the  Principle  of  Liberty. 

V/ITIZENS,  It  is  my  purpofc  on  the  prefenC  evening  td 
refume  the  inveffigadon  of  the  diftinSion  between  the  fpirit 
of  Party  and  the  genuine  Principle  of  Liberty.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  former  Le£hire  I  dwelt  pretty  largely  upon  the 
general  hiftory  of  Parties  in  this  country,  from  the  origin  of 
the  ftrug^cs  between  the  Crown  anci,  tjie  Ariftocr^py,  to  the 
iituation  of  Parties  at  the  prefent  period.  I  believe  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  from  that  hiftory  one  concluiion,  at  leaft^ 
is  to  be  drawn*  namely,  that  in  the  firft  inftance,  parties  ori-^ 

E'nated  from  a  rod  difference  of  intefeft  between  refpe£live 
Klies  of  the  community;  that  in  reality,  party  diftinAions  at 
firft  arofe  from  the  oppoiinff  interefts  of  the  great  Barons  ot 
large  landed  piK)prietors  and  the  Crown.  It  will,  alfo,  t  dare 
fay,  ^cur  to  your  mtnd$  as  another  dedudion  firom  this 
view  of  the  fu1)jed,  that  in  procefs  of  time  the  grounds  and 
foundation  of  party  were  in  a  confiderable  degree  altered; 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  mercantile  intereft,  and  the  landed 
gentry  increafed  in  their  influence  and  power,  a  certain  portion 
of  refpe£t  attached  to  them,  in  confequence  of  which,  inftead 
of  the  Barons  ftanding  forward  as  fingle  champions  againit 
die  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  thofe  merchants 
and  gentry  took  the  lead  in  all  the  ftruggles  which  oppofed  the 
arbitrary  afTumption  of  prerogative. 

About  the  time  of  James  the  Second  a  wider  diffufion  of 
knowledge,  a  more  liberal  fpirit  of  enquiry  had  awakened  the 
gentry  and  trading  parts  of  the  community  from  the  torpor 
of  flavery  in  which  they  had  folong  lain.  They  began  to  in- 
reftigate  queftions  of  a  general  and  abftrafl  nature;  and  particu^ 
hu-ly  tocotifider  theframe  and  ftru-^ujre  of  die  government  under 
which  they  lived,  the  interefts  they  bad  in  that  governmenc. 
No.  IX.  8  b  and 
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and  the  larger  portions  of  inter  eft  to  which  they  thought 
themfelves  entitled.  This  fpirit  of  enquiry  kept  rapidly  in- 
creafing;  for  it  is  not  very  eafy  when  fuch  a  dtfpofition 
has  once  made  its  appearance,  among  any  order  of  men  for 
firetches  of  power  or  prerogative  to  prevent  it  ultimately 
from  enlightening  the  whole  mafs.  In  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Firft,  therefore,  we  find,  that  the  fpirit  of  enquiry  had  extended 
much  wider;  and,  if  weconfult  die  hiftory  of  that  period,  we 
fhall  find  that  the  moft  intetligent,  the  moil  a£live,  as  well  as 
the  moft  virtuous  leadersof  the  oppofition  againft  the  arbitrary 

-prerogatives  and  ufurpations  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart,  were  found, 
not  among  the  hereditary  nobility,  but  among  the  gentry  and 
traders  who  had  aflumed  their  feats  in  that  branch  of  the  le- 
giflature  then  called,  and  ftill  by  fome  confidered  as  a  Houfe 
ofCommons.  Then  it  was  that  the  diftindions  of  Whig  and 
Tory,  as  I  before  obferved,  firft  grew  into  ufe :  and  if  we  re- 
fled:  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  upon  the  early  hiftory  of 
thofe  parties,  we  ftiall  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  they 

•were  terms*  in  the  firft  inftance,  defcriptive  of  the  ftruggle 

.  between  the  arijlocracy  and  the  fansculottifm  of  the  country. 
I  think  the  h&s  fubmitted  to  your  confideration  in  the  former 
Le61ure,  are  fufHcient  to  prove,  that  the  Whig  intcreli  was 
originally  precifely  the  fame  thing  as  has  (Ince  been  called  the 

fansculottifm  in  France.  That  it  was  in  reality  an  intereft 
ftruggling  to  maintain  the  rights,  liberties  and  happinefs  of 
the  diftrefted  and  defpifed  orders  of  the  community,  in  oppo- 
fition to  that  tyrannical  Court  and  ufurping  Ariftocracy,  which 
endeavoured  to  grafp,  in  their  own  hands,  every  power,  rational 
faculty,  and  human  enjoyment,  and  treated  the  great  body  ot 
the  people  as  flaves  and  beafts  of  burthen,  upon  whom  they  af- 
fumed  a  right  to  heap  opprefiion  after  oppreffion,  till  their 
ihoulders  were  broken  beneath  the  enormous  load. 

The  mifery  of  the  lower  orders  at  that  time  it  is  not  ne- 
cefiary  for  me  to  dwell  upon:  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the 
common  people  were  at  that  time  almoft  half  as  miferable  as 
at  this  day. 

Thofe  parties,  therefore,  (having  much  to  contend  for,  the 
lights  and  liberties  of  the  people  on  one  hand,  and  the  whole 
plunder  of  the  people  on  the  other)  became  the  objects  of  per- 
petual ftruggle  and.  inveftigation;  and  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
liames  to  be  more  permanent  than  principles,  we  find  that  the 
diftindtions  of  Tfn)ig  and  Tory  were  perpetuated  when  the 
fources  of  the  diftio^on   were  forgotten.    The  plain  and 

fioiple 
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limple  faft  is,  that  two  branches  of  the  Tory  inter ejl^^iwo  fac^ 
tions  of  the  arijlocrattcal  branch  of  the  Conjiitution,  imagined 
they  perceived  in  thofe  diftindlions  the  means  of  carrying  on 
their  own  ambitious  projefts,  under  a  more  fpecious  mafk. 
One  aflbcialionj  thcretore,  of  noble  families,  (that  is  to  fay, 
of  Arijiocrats^  or  privileged  banditti)  afiumed  the  denomina- 
tion  of  fyhigy  and  another  aflbciation  of  noble  families  the 
denomination  of  Tory ;  and  with  thofe  different  names  long 
continued  to  abufe  the  underflandings  of  mankind;  an(;l,  in- 
deed, it  is  but  lately  that  W2  have  diicovered  that  they  are  no- 
thing more  than  two  arlRocratic  factions,  with  no  fort  of  dif- 
ference of  principle ;  and  whofe  uniform  objeft  is  to  ufurp 
ail  the  power,  opulence,  and  patronage  of  the  country. 

This  circumftance,  however,  has  been  lately  confeffed  i^  a 
very  dire6l  manner  by  the  Earl  Fitzwillianu  It  has  been  ac- 
knowledged, I  think,  as  completely,  though  not  as  openly,  by 
Lord  Lauderdale^  in  his  "  Letters  to  the  Peers  of  Scotland." 
He  tells  youj  page  135 — for  I  (hall  be  particular  in  my  quo- 
tations from  this  book,  as  I  am  anxious  that  you  may  not  fup« 
pofe  1  abufe,  by  falfe  reprefentations,  a  charatler  for  which,  in 
fome  refpefts,  as  I  fliall  (hew  you,  I  have  confiderable  efteem ! 
**  He  who  gives  himfelf  up  to  the  purfuit  of  honours  and 
"  dignities,"  fays  he — p.  135,  "  who  loves  the  fplendour  of 
"  a  Court,  attaches  himfelf  to  the  caufe  of  Monarchy,  and 
<*  fobn  fees  in  the  increafed  power  of  the  Monarch  the  fource 
<^  of  additional  weight  and  fplendour  to  thofe  who  furround 
**  the  throne,  and  of  increafing  value  to  the  favours  which  the 
'<  Sovereign  can  confer*  He  who  pofTeires  an  ardent  nund> 
^'  confcious  of  its  own  re£litude,  animated  with  a  defttt  of 
**  building  reputation  upon  a  more  folid  foundations^  naturally 
**  looks  with  anxious  defire  to  acquire  the  approbation  and  ap^ 
**  plau/e  of  hie  fellow  citizens^  and  difcovers  with  equal  ala- 
«  crity,  in  the  extent  of  power  which  they  may  poffefi  or  retain 
«  the  value  of  that  he  nuijhe  to  obtain.'^  So  that  the  pof- 
feffion  of  power  is  at  laft  fairly  acknowledged  to  be  the  grand 
objcft  of  purfuit  both  with  the  one  and  with  the  other ;  but^ 
according  to  the  expofition,  we  are  to  confider  the  ambition  of 
the  IFhigs  as  of  a  more  liberal  nature--^hat  is  to  fay,  they 
wiih  to  build  their  fame,  their  glory,  their  reputation,  and  by 
the  means  of  thefe  their  power,  upon  a  more  folid  founda- 
tion than  royal  favour;  and  as  they  fuppofe  their  power,  repu* 
tation9  &c.  will  be  more  folid  when  built  upon  the  favour  of 
tlie  people,  they  thtrefart  think  it  neceflarv  to  court  that  popu- 
larity from  whence  ttiat  iecuritv  may  be  oerived*    Thus,  then» 
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llrlpping  away  a  few  gloffing  epithets,  taking  away  fome  of 
thofe  favourable  ihades,  with  which  the  moft  honeft  mind  can- 
not always  avoid  incumbering  the  form  of  truth,  when  touch- 
ing upon  a  fubjed  in  which  the  painter  is  perfonally  intereft* 
ed ! — taking  thofe  gloffing  circumftances  away,  we  find  the 
upihot  of  th^  diftiniStion  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  this,  that 
one  party  endeavours  to  gratify  its  ambition  by  flattering 
the  Monarch,  and  the  other  expe£b  a  more  folid  gratification 
by  cajohng  the  people. 

Citizens,  while  fuch  principles,  or  to  fpeak  more  accurate* 
ly,  fuch  motives,  ftimulate  men  who  ftand  forward  as  the 
leaders  of  the  people,  what  are  we  to  expe£l  ?  The  great 
principle  of  general  virtue  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  this  illuf- 
-tration  of  Jrhiggifm — the  benignant  principle  that  every  ac* 
tion  ought  to  be  dircdled  towards  procuring  the  greateft 
quantity  of  advantage  and  felicity  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  that  perfonal' confiderations,  either  of  vanity, 
ambition,  or  avarice,  ought  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  queftion ! 
thefe  great  leading  principles  do  not  appear,  from  the  pre- 
ceding quotation,  ever  to  haye  been  dreamt  of,  by  the  ftrenu* 
ous  advocate  of  party.  You  have  ambition  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  avarice  of  power  on  the  other,  to  diftinguifh  between 
-—if  diflinguiih  you  can !— -This  being  the  cafe,  what  could 
refttlt  but  that  which  has  refulted,  endlefs  commotion  about 
what  nobody  ever  comprehended  or  pretended  to  explain^ 
fcene^  of  riot  and  confufion,  by  which  a  few  intereiled  lea- 
ders are  advanced  from  popularity  to  power;  and  the  fhifting 
and  fliuffling  of  places  from  hand  to  hand,  without  advantage 
to  the  people,  or  profped  of  any  benefit  or  advantage  who- 
ever. '  .     , 

The  confequence  is,  that  the  minds  of  the  people  have  been 
perpetually  flu£tuating  between  Whiggifm  and  Toryifm :  at  one 
time  no  doctrines  could  be  fwallowed  but  paifive  obedience 
and  divine  right^-at  another,  nothing  but  the  omnipotence  of 
Parliament  could  go  down.  We  (hall  now,  perhaps,  be  in«- 
clined  to  enquire  whether,  while  Parliaments  continue  to  be 
organized  as  they  are,  there  is  in  reality  with  refpeiSi  to  the 
interefts  of  the  pcopie  any  difference  between  the  two  docr 
trines  i  We  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  think,  that  if  divi- 
nity and  omnipotence  are  to  be  ailumed  by  earthly  powers,  it 
IS  not  a  queftion  of  much  confequence,  whether  we  talk  ^f 
the  divine  right  of  a  Monarchy  or  the  omnipotent  power  of  a* 
few  monopohzing  hrough^mengers :  though  I,  for  my  owo 
part)  (hottld  prefer  the  tyranny  of  the  former* 

Tbefc 
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Thde  flu£hiations  of  opinion  from  party  to  party^  and  the 
consequent  contentions,  rancour,  and  animofity  that  have  en- 
fued,  are  efFe£b  that  could  not  fail  of  being  looked  for  by 
every  intelligent  mind,  when  the  nature  of  the  principle  was 
coniidered.  The  faft  is,  that  the  only  way  to  efFeft  reforma- 
tions that  can  in  any  degree  influence  the  happinefs  and  wel- 
fare of  the  multitude,  is  to  appeal  to  one  jgrand  principle, 
namely,  that  the  people  are  the  fountain  of  aiipower,  honour, 
uuft  aiui  diftinfiion — that  they  have  the  abfolute  right  of 
choofing  the  reprefentatives  that  are  to  make  their  laws, 
and  of  caihiering  not  only  thofe  reprefentatives  whenever 
they  have  forfeited  their  confidence,  but  all  fuch  officers  and 
niagiftrates,  alfo,  as  by  their*arbitrary  proceedings  or  corrupt 
practices  impede  the  due  execution  of  thofe  laws. 

A  principle  like  this,  if  followed  through  all  its  condufions^ 
mufl  fhortly  annihilate  all  part)-.  It  is  not  poffible,  if  you. 
admit  fo  broad  a  principle,  for  any  combination  of  families,  how«* 
ever  great  or  powerful,  or  with  how  many  thoufand  pompous 
and  unmeaning  titles  foevcr  they  may  have  incumbered  their 
iniignificant  names— it  is  impoilible  for  any  factious  combi-r 
nation  of  his  houfe,  and  your  houfe  and  t'other's  houfe,  and— « 
**  the  Devil  take  your  houfes,"  as  Mercutio  fays,  **  what 
**  have  we  to  do  with  your  houfes !" — It  is  impoffible,  I  fay, 
for  any  combination  of'  all  their  houfes  together,  if  this  broad 
principle  were  admitted,  to  grafp  and  monopolize  all  power 
in  their  own  hands  as  they  now  do.  The  objeA  would  be 
loft  for  which  family  combinations  are  now  made,  and  the  jar- 
gon of  faftion  would  ftun  our  ears  no  more. 

But  the  uniform  prafiice  of  parties  has  fliewn  us,  that  they 
are  aware  of  this  truth ;  and  therefore  they  have  never  thought 
fit  to  appeal  to  principles.  They  have '  found  fault,  indeed, 
with  particular  meafures ;  and  the  OUTS  have  always  (hewn 
a  moft  generous  anxiety  to  difplace  the  INS— to  rout 
a  Miniftcr  that  might  be  in  power  to  day,  that  they  might  get 
into  the  fame  degree  of  power  to-morrow.  But  however  anx-- 
ious  they  were  that  the  reins  of  government  ftiould  be  (hlfted 
from  hand  to  hand,  they  have  all  difplayed  an  equal  unwilling- 
nefs  to  infringing  materially  upon  the  power  of  the  admini- 
flration,  becaufe,  fay  they,  though  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to 
turn  men  out  of  their  places  into  which  we  may,  by  and  bye 
turn  ourfelves  j  it  is,  for  that  very  reafon,  a  very  bad  thing 
indeed  to  take  the  emoluments  and  patronage  from  thofS. 
places,  and  diminiih  their  weight  and  confequence  in  the  Con* 
flitution. 
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It  muft,  however,  be  admitted,  that  there  are  many  liberal 
minds — ^men  who,  in  their  hearts,  as  far  as  they  underftandf 
the  fubjed,  are  friends  to  liberty,  who  entertain  very  different 
ideas  of  party  from  thofe  I  am  now  delivering.  The  fame 
Lord  Lauderdale,  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  in  h.s  129th 
page,  cxpreffes  himfelf  apparently  with  great  ttrength  of  con- 
viiiion  upon  the  fubjeft.  He  fays,  "  long  convinced  that 
^  the  welfare  of  the  country  depends  upon  the  exifbence  of 
'  *^  a  body  connected  on  thofe  principles  the  If^ig  party  has 
•*  been  undtrjlood  to  poffcfs ;  that  the  nature  of  its  govern- 
**  ment  creates  it;  that  its  prefcrvation  demands  it,  I  am  by 
**  principle  a  party  man." 

I  own,  Citizens,  I  have  confiderable  rcfpefl:  for  the  man 
who  thus  commits  himfelf  freely  and  fully  to  the  public.  A 
man,  who,  without  any  fort  of  difguif:,  tells  you  what  he 
really  is,  and  what  are  the  principles  he  means  to  maintain, 
gives  you  ftrong  reafon  to  fuppole,  at  leaft,  that  he  is  fincere ; 
that  he  does  in  reality  believe  what  he  is  fupporting,  and  that 
if  there  is  any  thing  wrong  in  the  opinion  he  advances,  it  is 
an  error  of  judgment,  not  of  a  venal  and  corrupt  difpofition. 
Hypocrites  generally  difguife  the  principles  or  opinions  they 
wiih  to  maintain;  and  infinnate,  with  plaufible  inferences 
rather  than  enforce  their  doctrines  by  diredt  and  open  avowal. 
To  the  credit  of  the  author  of  this  book,  no  fuch  artifice 
has  been  ufed.  We  can  examine  his  arguments  fairly  and 
openly.  He  has  put  himfelf  at  ifllte  with  the  public,  which 
I  conclude  he  would  not  have  done,  had  he  not  felt  a  convic- 
tion that  the  opinion  he  was  maintaining  was  right. 

My  opinion,  however,  is  direftly  oppofite  to  that  which  he 
entertains.  I  believe  alfo,  that  the  opinion  he  endeavours  to 
uphold  is  going  very  much  out  of  fafhion*  I  believe  the  peo- 
ple are  rapidly  making  advances  towards  the  difcovery,  that 
inftead  of  the  falvation  of  the  country  depending  upon  party, 
that  it  is  party  alone  that  has  fo  long  cajoled  the  people;  that 
die  fquabbles  and  contention  of  fadtioii  have  too  long  drawn 
off  the  public  attention  from  thofe  real  mterefts  to  the  ferious' 
inveftigation  of  which  they  would  otherwife  have  applied. 
**  I  hope  to  convince  you"  however,  fays  Lord  Lauderdale, 
in  the  131  page,  **  that  though  the  calamities  of  war  (the  in- 
**  volving  us  in  which  wa^  the  facrificc  Mr.  Pitt  made  to  the 
"  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  friends). — I  hope  to  convince  you 
^  that  the  calamities  of  war,"  I  repeat  it  to  you,  for  it  is  a 
curious  fa£},  '^  the  involving  us  in  which  was  the  facrifice  Mr« 
«  Pitt  made  to  the  Duke  of  Portland."  The  Duke  you  find 
•  is 
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is  here  laid  down  tobetheauthor  of  the  piefentwar;  and  that 
the  judgement  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  (kcrificed  (a  blefled  Ujirigfat 
charader  muft  he  be  indeed  who  b  facrificed  his  judgement  in 
a  que  ft  ion  involving  the  lives  of  millions!)  in  order  to  cajole 
as,  in  former  cafes,  he  had  fo  fuccefsfuUy  cajoled  the  people. 
^'  But,"  continues  my  author,^  the  calamities  of  war,  though 
*^  they  are  more  imm«iiately  felt,  their  ultimate  contequences 
^  cannot  prove  more  ferioufly  deplorable  than  die  bcealdi^ 
«  up  of  the  ll^big  party.  The  facrifice,"— O !  mark  how 
grauful  thefe  men  are;  how  they  facrifice  alternately  to  each 
other !  the  idol  of  to-day,  to-morrow  is  the  wodhipper,  and 
die  worlhipper  of  to-day  is  to-morrow  the  idol ! — and  thu^  the 
fweet  incenfe  of  their  mutual  facrifices  is  oflFered  up,  again 
and  again,  while  the  rights  of  the  people  are  burnt  like  fo 
many  faggots  upon  the  altar  to  cook  the  precious  banquet  of 
places,  penfions,  honours  and  emoluments  upon  which  they 
arc  to  regale  themfeives.  Thus,  then,  we  are  told  that  though 
Pitt  the  Tory  as  a  (achfice  to  the  divine  honours  of  the  Duke 
of  Pordand,  plunged  us  into  a  calamitous  war,  and  though  the 
whig  Duke  of  Portland  facrificing  his  principles  to  the  tory 
Pitt,  gave  fupport  and  energy  to  that  war,  yet  that  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  whig  party  was  of  more  ferious  confequence  than 
the  war  which  has  depopulated  the  country,  brought  the  nation 
to  the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  fpread  a  general  famine  throughout 
Europe,  and  brought  ilarvation  to  the  very  doors  of  our  pea- 
fants  and  manufa£lurers.  All  thefe  circumftances  are  trifling  . 
and  infignificanc  compared  to  the  breaking  in  pieces  that  fub- 
lime  idol,  the  whig  party,  to  which  the  prayers  of  the  people 
have  been  fo  often  offered  in  vain,  without  their  ever  once 
.difcovering  that  the  deity  of  their  adoradon  was  peradventure 
fleeping,  or  gone  a  long  journey,  or,  which  is  nearer  the  truth, 
had  in  reality  yielded  up  the  ghoft. 

But  what  have  the  wbigs  done  for  us  ever  finpe  diey  became 
an  ariftocratic  party  ?  I  can  tell  you,  indeed  what  they  did,— 
and  glorious  things  they  were,  before  they  were  debauched  by 
ariftocracy*  But  iince  whiggifin  wasan  ariftocratic  party,  what 
have  the  Whigs  done  i  Look  to  their  hiftory  from  the  period 
pf  the  revolution  to  the  prefent  day;  reflefl  how  much  they 
might  have  done  if  they  had  been  men  of  principle  and  integ- 
rity !  refledl  how  much  they  have  left  undone,  becaufe  princi- 
ple and  integrity  were  never  prevalent  in  their  hearts.  Did 
they  not  lay  the  foimdation  of  the  nadonal  debt,  wbofe  intereft 
has  now  accumulated  to  fo  enormous  a  degree,  that  more  than 
twice  as  much  is  paid  in  annual  taxes  out  of  the  labours  of  the 

poor 
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poor  for  the  pa3mient  of  the  intereft  and  of  the  ordinary  ex« 
pences  (they  ought  to  be  called  extraordinary  expences)  of  go- 
vernment, as  is  paid  for  all  the  labours  of  all  the  induftrious 
poor,  from  one  extremity  of  the  country  to  another.  Did 
they  not,  alfo,  give  their  fandion  to  the  exiftence  of  a  (land- 
ing army  i  an  attempt  to  introduce  which  had  been  fatal  to  the 
houfe  of  Stuart !  Did  they  not,  knowing  full  well  that  the 
people  of  this  country  had  a  right— ^an  indubitable,  till  that 
time  a  kgaily  unqveftionid  right,  to  annual  parliaments— Did 
they  not,  in  the  firft  inftance,  pafs  that  triennial  .bill,  which 
took,  away  two  thirds  of  the  ftanchifes  of  the  people  i  Did  they 
not  afterwards  from  three  years  proceed  to  feven,  and  having 
converted,  by  their  own  votes  and  ;iuthority,  an  annual  fenate« 
'into  a  tnennial,  and  a  triennial  fenate  into  a  feptennial  fenate, 
did  they  not  thus  eftablifli  a  principle  which,  if  the  eniight6n-> 
ed  fpirit  of  the  people  did  not  at  this  time  oppofe,  might  enable 
them  to  render  the  feats  in  the  houfe  of  Commons  tenamqnts 
for  life;  nay,  defcendable  property?  fo  that  the  portions  of 
twelve  fquare  inches  of  plank  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  might 
4!efi:end  from  father  to  fon,  from  generation  to  generation,  juft 
<as  the  tax  upon  coals  defcends  from  one  Duke  of  Richmond 
to  another,  till  no  one  can  find  out  the  reafon  for  which  it  was 
conferred,  or  the  benefit  deiived  for  it  to  the  people.  Did 
not  thefe  Wldgs  countenance*  the  paffing  of  that  riot  ad  fo  ex« 
qaifiteiy  fitted  for  maintaining  the  purpoies  of  regular  andar^ 
derly  govemmentj  that  a  jury  at  Birmingham,  properly  picked 
ana  packed,  may  require  that  the  fad  of  abfolutely  pulling 
jdown  and  deflroying  houfes  be  proved  by  good  evidence,  and 
the  rioters  after  all  may  be  acquitted,  while  a  poor  wretch  for 
huzzaing  at  the  downfiJl  of  a  crimping  houfe,  is  condemned 
to  the  pains  of  death,  and  fufFers  at  the  fatal  tree  without  one 
tear  dropped  from  the  eye  of  patriotifm,  one  generous  remon« 
flranoe  fi-om  the  people  to  flop  the  vindidive  arm  of  courtly 
vengeance?  Have  they  not  as  one  of  the  means  of  <<  fixing 
^  their  fame  and  reputation  upon  a  nme  folid  founda^ 
^^  twi-!*  plunged  the  country  into  perpetual  continental  wars^ 
without  its  being  poffible  for  any  rational  man  to  difcover  any 
other  reafon  for  thofe  wars,  than  the  deftre  of  increafing  their 
patronage^and  enriching  the  contraAors  and  other  bloodfuckera 
that  might  1)e  dependant  upon  them  ?  So  that,  as  I  have  ob* 
ierved  in  the  former  Lecture,  fo  early  as  in  the  reign  of 
Quten  jfvMj  Szvifi  difcovered  that  the  men  who  called  them- 
idves  IVbigs  ought  to  have  been  denominated  lovers  of  war* 
And  we  find  from  the  quotation  of  Lord  Lauderdak,  himfelf^ 

that 
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that  Whiggtfm  has  not  loft  its  ancient  defire  for  thoFe  exploits 
Mrhich  fpread  the  fame  of  an  admmiftratton  at  the  expence  of 
the  blood  and  treafure  of  the  people. 

So  much  then  for  the  advantages  which  we  have  gained ! 
So  much  for  the  real  benefits  which  have  been  conferred  upon 
us  by  the  Whigs.  Now  let  us  confider  what  they  have  not 
done,  and  when  we  put.  them  together,  perhaps  we  may  fay, 
in  the  language  of  a  very  facred  compofition,  *'  ye  have  done 
^  thofe  things  which  ye  ought  not  to  have  done ;  and  left  un* 
^  done  thofe  things  which  ye  ought  to  have  done,  and  there 
*•  is  no  help  in  ye  !" 

Have  they  ever  extended  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  peo- 
ple? Have  they  abolifhed  orattempted  toabolilh  the  vexatious, . 
deftruflive,  annihilating  contribution  of  tithes,  thofe  unjuft  and 
dreadful  clogs  upon  agricultural  improvement  ?     Have  they 
remedied  the  abufes  of  the  law  ?  Have  they  curtailed  its  de* 
lays  ?  Have  they  diminiihed  its  expences  ?  Have  they  removed 
its  fcandalous  uncertainties  ?  No.   Whig  adminiftration  after 
whig  adminiftration  has  been  formed ;  but  I  wifh  any  advo- 
cate for  this  moft  excellent  and  glorious  party  could  point  out 
to  me  any  one  a£t  of  thi)  defcription  which  they  have  ever 
brought  forward.     Have  they  confcnted  to  the  abolition  of 
unjuft  privileges  ?  Have  they  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the 
legiflature  of  the  country,  with  the  controul  over  which  they 
have  frequently  been  entrufted,  to  take  away  from  opulence 
and  grandeur  the  priviledge  of  ruining  the  poor  tradefmen  who 
had  credulity  to  truft  them,  becaufe,  forfooth,  their  facred 
perfons  were  not  to  be  amenable  to  the  laws  which  for  fimilar 
conduct,  would  have  doomed  any  of  their  .fellow  citizens  to 
the  horrors  of  a  goal  ?  Have  they  made  any  extenfive  advances 
towards  the  abolition  of  unjuft  and  unmerited  peniions  ?  Have 
they  retrenched  the  expences  of  office  ?  Have  they  brought 
within  rational  and  proper  limits  thofe  enormous  falaries  which 
are  paid  out  of  the  labour  of  the  loweft,  the  moft  defpifed,  but 
the  moft  ufeful  orders  of  fociety  ?  Have  they  endeavoured  by 
any  regular  or  confiftent  plan  to  take  care  that  a   proper 
average  fhould  be  kept  up  between  the  prices  of  labour  and 
the  prices  of  the  necefTary  articles  of  provifion  ?    Far  from 
it:    no  regulations  of  this  kind  have  ever  been  adopted  ;  and 
aft  after  aa  has  been  made  and  fanflioned  by  all  parties,  to 
punifh  the  poor  journeymen  who  afibciate  together  for  the  in- 
creafe  of  wages,  while  the  rich  manufafturers,  the  contraflors, 
the  monopolifts  of  every  defcription  may  aflbciate  as  they 
pleafe ;  and,  in  their  conventions,  fix,  at  their  arbitrary  will, 
the  prices  of  the  commodities  in  which  they  deal,     fifence  a 
rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  every  article  of  neceffity,  while 
the  wages  of  the  labourers  who  produce  diefe  articles  are  left 
No.  IX,  Cc 
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to  the  caprice  of  thde  who  have  an  intereft  in  depreffing  diem. 
Have  they  eftabliili&d  feminaries  for  the  annihilation  of  igpo-* 
ranee,  for  the  difFufion  of  intelligenccy  among  the  ^reat  body 
of  the  people !  Have  they,  as  uie  convention  in  !•  ranee  has 
done-— let  them  look  acrofs  the  water  and  learn  to  bluih  at  the 
virtue  they  are  fo  forward  to  calumniate!— Have  they  diffemi- 
nated  their  fchools,  for  the  inftru£^ion  of  all  ranks  of  people, 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  fo  that  the   fpot 
fhould  no  longer  be  found,  where  Ignorance  could  fix  her 
reiidence,  and  that  virtMe,  knowledge,  and  benevolence  fliould 
be  found  growing  up  thick  as  the  wild  flowers  that  furround 
the  peafant's  manfion  ?  Have  they  ^ver  declared  as  a  principle 
and  endeavoured  to  confirtm  by  any  aft  of  the  legiflature,  the 
unlimited  freedom  of  the  prefs  i  a  freedom  without  which 
liberty  may  be  talked  of,  but  never  can  be  enjoyed ;  becaufe 
it  cannot  be  underftood ! 

To  conclude  the  whole.  Where  will  you  point  me  out  the 
whig  adminiftration  that  has  made  any  ftrides  towards  that 
great,  that  momentous,  that  all  including  objeft  parliamentary 
reform  ?  nay,  fo  far  have  they  been  from  advancing  thefe  prin- 
ciples while  in  power,  that,  even  wlien  they  are  out  of  pow- 
er, and  endeavouring  to  get  into  power, — when  they  are 
doing  all  thejr  can  to  delude  the  people,  to  make  them  the  in- 
ftruments  of  their  exaltation,  even  now  they  refufe  to  pledge 
them&lvesto  this  principle.  Parliamentary  reform,  forfooth, 
we  are  told  by  M^ig  aflbciations,  is  a  fubjed  that  muft  not  be 
aigitated  at  this  time.  The  attention  of  the  public  muft  not 
be  divided)  the  calamitous  fituation  which,  for  want  of  parli- 
amentary reform  (for  they  acknowledge  that  it  is  from  the 
want  of  parliamentary  reform  that  we  have  been  plunged  in 
to  the  prefent  calamitous  fituation ! ) — ^thefe  calamities  are  fo 
great  they  tdl  us  that  we  ought  only  to  think  of  curing  the 

Srefent  evil;  but  not  to  think  at  all  of  eradicating  thecaufe. 
"hat  is  we  are  (lightly  to  patch  up  the  conftitution, — juft  to 
ikin  over  the  fore  but  leave  the  difeafe  untouched,  "  It  is  true 
by  and  by  it  will  breakout  again;  but  then  you  know  we  fliall 
be  in  place,  we  fliall  have  the  advantages  of  nurfmg  the  fickly 
body  politic,  and  confequently  of  managing  the  pofTeffions  of 
the  poor  valetudinariaat" 

.  Such  is  the  plain  engliih  of  the  argument  at  this  time  held 
Dift  to  the  people  by  the  "  Friends  of  the  people :"  or  as  fixnc 
of  the  members  of  diat  dub  call  them,  the  friends  to  them- 
felves.  j ' 

Citizens,  do  you  wifh  fjr  a  further  proof  that  whigifm  ana 
toryifm  is  only  a  bitef  WouW  you  have  any  further  convic- 
tion? Are  not  the  whigs  holding,  at  this  very  minute,  the  very 
jaoguage  which  the  tory  Pitt  upoeld  b^krt  he  got  into  power  ? 

Did 
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Did  he  net  join  clubs  and  aiTociations  for  the  attainment  of 
parliamentary  reform  ?  Nay,  though  he  found  it  difEcuIt  to 
remember,  you  I  dare  fay  have  not'forgot,  that  he  met  an  aflem* 
bly  of  delegates,  in  convention,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining 
this  parliamentary  reform;  and  that  he  then  upheld  the  doc- 
trines of  univerfal  fufFrage  and  annual  parliaments,  which  now 
(ai&fted  by  the  logic  of  the  learned  Attorney  General^  the  ftill 
more  learned  Sir  John  Mitfirjy  Solicitor  General,  and  the 
fuperlative  learned  Serjeant  Adair  J  he  undertakes  to  demon- 
ftrate  to  be  the  higheft  of  all  high  treafon. 

Yes  Pitt  did  .affoclate,  the  Thatched  Houfe  Tavern  has 
been  confcious  to  his  perfuafive  eloquence;  the  demonftrations 
of  the  neceflity  of  reform  have  flowed  from  his  lips,  and  have 
been  echoed  by  every  pannel  of  wainfcoat  throughout  that 
great  building;  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  hss  reverberated 
the  invigorating  founds  which  were  to  amufe  the  people  and  get 
them  into  place.  Yes  thefe  mighty  alchymifts  once  pretend- 
ed to  be  indefatigable  in  fearch  of  the  philofophei's  flone  of 
political  virtue,  but  when  the  moment  of  projedion  arrived,, 
when  the  bafe  metal  of  their  profeifions  was  to  be  tranfmuted 
into  the  golden  realities  of  places  and  penfions,  then  what 
language  did  they  hold  out?  what  was  then  their  plan  of  par- 
liamentary reform?  •*  Leave  that  entirely  to  me^  depend  upon  it  I 
"  will fooner  part  with  my  exijlence  than  abandon  the  principles  I 
"  have  prof effed ;  but  leave  to  me  the  manner  of  the  accom- 
"  plifhment ;  we  muft  not,  at  this  time^  inveftigate  the  par- 
^^  ticular  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  brought  about;  nor  mufl: 
**  we  publicly  pledge  ourfelves  to  the  people  to  bring  it  about 
"  at  all.  We  are  plunged  into  a  calamitous  war  with  Amc- 
"  rica;  don't  let  us  diftraft  the  attention  of  the  people;  but 
^'  let  us  keep  to  that  one  object,  fixing  our  minds  upon  that, 
"  and  that  alone.  Thus,"  fay  they  aloud  to  the  people,  "  we 
•*  (hall  be  able  to  get  a  redrefs  of  your  grievances."  But  to 
their  own  party  they  fay  in  a  fide  whifper,  "Thus  we  fhall  get 
'^  into  place,  and  when  fortified  there,  the  fwinifh  niulritude 
"  maygrunt.  It  is  only  making  a  few  new  laws  for  the  protedlion 
"  of  placemen,  peniioners,  and  borough-jobbers,  or  getting  a 
^  ftw  ingenious  lawyers  to  make  the  laws  bear  a  meaning 
"  which  no  one  ever  fuppofed  them  to  bear  before,  and  we 
*•  will  keep  the  rabble  down  make  no  doubt  of  it." 

But  can  we  fuppofe  a  minifler  of  this  country  fo  ftupid  as  to 
give  up  that  moft  gainful  part  of  his  trade,  the  management  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  f  which  he  muft  give  up  if  he  preteuds 
to  violate  the  facred  property  of  borough-mongers,  and  take 
from  them  their  right,  once  in  fcvcn  years,  to  fell  the  franchifcs 
of  the  people  at  the  public  market<«-called  a  general  ele61ion ! 

Cca 
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If  fiich  were  the  fentiments  and  condufl  of  Pitt  M^en  out 
of  place,  and  fuch  the  pretences  with  which  he  deluded  the 
people  when  he  was  upon  the  eve  of  getting  in;  and  if  fuch 
is  the  language  of  that  fociety  which  calls  itfelf  ^  the  friends 
*«  of  the  people,"  I  fliould  be  happy  to  know  (if  there  is  any 
difference  between  Whig  and  Tory)  which  is  the  Whig  and 
which  is  Tory  ?  for  I  profefs  I  cannot  difcover. 

But,  Citizens,  they  may  delude  themfelves  as  much  as  they 
pleafe ;  they  may  flatter  themfelves  with  the  examples  of  for- 
mer times,  but  their  day  of  fa£lion  is  pail:  the  people  of  this 
country  will  not  be  fo  cajoled  again.  We  hear  them  perpe- 
tually exclaiming  there  is  no  puhhd^^MVhzt  can  we  do?  there 
is  no  public !  But  there  is  a  public— an  enlightened,  glorious 
public  in  this  country :  but  not  for  them :  it  is  a  public  for 
principle,  not  a  public  for  party.  It  is  a  public  that  feeks  the 
happincfs  of  the  public,  and  cares  not  one  pin  about  the 
downfall  of  Mr.  Pit/y  or  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Fcx  or  Mr, 
Grty. — In  fhort,  there  is  a  growing  convi£lion  among  the 
people  that  party  is  all  abfurdity;  there  is  a  growing  convic-r 
tion  among  the  people  that  the  only  efFc6t  of  party  is  the 
creation  of  tumults,  in  which  the  people  may  be  facrificed, 
but  from  which  none  but  a  few  intriguers  and  hypocrites  can 
reap  advantage.  They  are  aware  of  the  deflru^ive  tendency 
ot  all  party ;  they  are  aware,  alfo,  that  the  parties,  happily 
for  mankind!  are  working  their  own  deftrudion  as  fait  as 
they  can;  that  in  a  little  time  they  muft  all  fall  together  under 
the  weight  of  their  own  profligacy  and  folly ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, that  the  public  ftand  patiently  by,  and  behold  the  feeble 
ftruggle  without  intereft  or  exertion,  knowing  that  it  is  their 
duty  only  to  be  at  their  pofls  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the 
niadnefs  and  weaknefs  of  thofe  by  whom  they  have  been  fo  long 
deluded,  and  to  reftore  to  themfelves,  at  the  proper  feafon, 
their  long  raviihed  rights.  Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  flate 
of  politics,  and  of  the  public  mind  ;  and  I  exult  in  a  prof* 
pe6t,  according  to  my  calculation,  fo  replete  with  hopes  of 
the  moft  advantageous  kind  to  the  interefts  of  humanity  and 
liberty. 

Lord  Lauderdale,  however,  in  the  I32d  page  of  his  work, 
delivers  an  opinion  in  direfl  oppofition  to  this.  He  fays  ^^  A 
"  very  little  reflection  muft  enable  any  one  to  deleft  the  fallacy 
of  the  idea"  (oi  the  mifchievous  tendency  of  party)  "  and 
^*  leacb  him  to  reje£t  the  opinion,  with  refpefl  to  this  country 
"  however  generally  it  may  be  received. 

'*  I  .ty  (fays  he)  in  reality,  will  be  found  to  be  attended 
^'  with  <d vantage,  juft  in  proportion  to  the  degree  the  go- 
^^  vernment  under  which  it  exifts  admits  of  its  being  founded 

on 
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c*  on  principles  :  in  the  fimple  forms  of  government  there  is 
^  no  poiEble  difference  in  principle  which  can  give  rife  to 
*^  combination ;  and,  therefore,  party  under  them  muft  always 
^  be  produdive  of  temporary,  often  of  permanent  evil. 

<'  In  a  monarchy  or  a  republic  there  can  be  no  parties 
^<  artfing  from  a  difference  in  principle  but  fuch  as  give  birth 
^  tp  confufion ;  they  afford  no  fubjeds  on  which  to  combiney 
^  but  fuch  as  from  their  nature  muft  tend  to  generate  imme- 
^  diate  convulfion.  In  the  one,  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
*'  regard  to  the  right  to  the  Crown,  or  a  defire  totally  to  over- 
^  turn  the  government,  upon  account  of  real  or  ideal  op« 
**  preffion,  both  poffefling  the  feeds  of  inftantconflifl,  are  the 
^  only  topics  for  which  our  imaginations  enable  us  to  con- 
^  ceive  men  can  wifh  to  combine,  or  that  the  annals  of  times 
^  pad  {hew  us  they  have  united.  There  are  under  fuch  :i 
**  government  no  jarrifig  principles  upon  which  you  can  main* 
*'  tain  different  opinions;  the  poffeffion  of  power  depends 
^<  folely  bn  the  favour  of  the  fovereign,  and  favour  is  always 
<'  more  eafily  fecured  by  individual  addrefs  than  by  combined 
«<  effort.  In  the  other,  the  obje£):  which  parties  muft  natu^ 
^'  rally  have,  and  which  hiftory  points  out  as  their  main  pur«- 
"  fuit,  is  merely  to  fapport  the  pretentions  of  different  indi- 
^  vidualsto  public  favour;  and  whilft  we  recollect  the  evils 
^  ci  the  diilurbances  attending  fuch  contefts,  we  cannot  but 
*'  remember  how  often  they  have  ended  folely,  in  being  the 
**  means  of  advancing  the  man  of  brilliant  talents  in  prefe- 
'*  rence  to  him  whofe  more  found  pretenfions  were  founded 
^  upon  the  purity  of  his  intentions ;— how  often  the  crafty  has 
*<  been  able  to  make  party  the  engine  of  his  elevation,  at  the 
*'  expence  of  the  able,  the  virtuous  and  difcerning  ftatefman." 

So  you  fee,  Cisizens,  that,  with  refpedl  to  a  monarchical, 
andalfo  a  republican  form  of  government.  Lord  Lauderdale 
can  fee  the  inconvenience  of  party.  You  will  fee  alfo,  by 
what  he  fays  of  ariftocracy,  (for  it  isneceflary  to  read  this  pare 
of  his  work  without  mutilation,  that  I  may  treat  his  arguments 
fairly,)  that  when  he  confiders  forms  of  government  difKmiiar 
to  that  of  England  he  is  accurate  in  his  arguments  and  juft  in 
his  conclufions ;  but  when  he  (hows  you  why  party  is  good  in 
this  country,  I  think  I  ihall  fhow  you  that  the  delufions  of 
habit  fatten  upon  him. 

**  In  ariftocracy,"  fays  he,  « the  obje£l  of  parties  has  been 
.**  to  fupport  the  pretenfions  of  different  families  to  power  ; 
*'  and  though  we  have  always  feen  them  produce  immediate 
"  calamity,  it  is  in  vain  we  look  for  any  permanent  benefit 
"  to  the  fociety  to  compenfate  for  the  momentary  evil.  The 
*'  ftruggle  is  here  alone  for,  who  (hail  have  the  privilege  of 
*'  opprei£on ;  and  the  condud  of  all  men  in  power,  if  not 

well 
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<c  well  watched>  has  but  too  great  a  rdemblance  to  make  u^. 
<<  think  thatfuch  a  conteft  can  produce  any  lafting  good." 

Now,  Citizens,  I  admit  the  juftice  of  this  argument.  I 
admit  alfo  the  accuracy  of  the  painting  relative  to  the  nature 
of  fadions  under  ariftocmcies;  but  i  appeal  to.  every  man 
who  hears  me  whether  it  is  not  a  corre&j  a  concife,  and  per- 
fect picture  of  all  the  parties  that  have  exifted  in  this  country, 
for  the  laft  135  years  i  I  call  to  your  recoUeflion,  whether  you 
have  not  regularly  found  that  the  obJeAof  all  parties  has  been 
^  to fupport  the  pretentions  of  different  families  to  power?'* 
I  call  to  your  recoIle£lion,  whether  we  have  not  <<  feen  them 
^  produce  immediate  calamitv  ?"  and  whether  we  have  not 
alfo  found  it  ^^  in  vain  to  look  to  them  for  any  permanent  be- 
•*  ncfit  to  the  fociety  at  large  ?**  I  call  upon  you  to  confider 
ferioufly  and  minutely  whether  the  ftruggle  has  not  been 

.  ^  alone  for  who  (hall  have  the  privilege  of  oppreffing  i"  and 
whether  *<  the  conduA  of  men  in  power"  has  not  been  fo 
uniform  as  to  convince  us,  if  experience  qan  convince,  that 
here,  in  England,  we  can  have  no  expectation  whatever  of 
^y  advantage,  any  benefit  from  tb^fe  contentions  of  faAion, 
but  the  aggramlifement  and  emolument  of  a  few  particular  fa- 
milies, combined  together  under  the  nick  names  JVhigs  and 
T^iVj,— the  Guelphs  and  Gibbtollines  of  the  Britifli  Empire. 

If  theh.  Citizens,  this  argument  is  true,  as  I  believe  it  is, 
if  the  ftatement  is  as  accurate  as  to  me  it  appears,  what  is  the 
conclufion  ?  Why  that  whatever  may  be  the  form  and  exterior 
appearance  of  our  government,  we  are  in  reslity  living  under 
a  virtual  ariftocracy.  We  may  talk  of  onr  mixed  conftitution, 
of  our  Kings,  Lords  and  Commons,  but  in  reality  it  is  the 
fpirit  of  ariftocracy  that  keeps  the  afcendency,  and  all  the 
difference  that  has  exifted  between  ff^higs  and  Tories  from  the 
unfortunate  rrjioration  to  the  prefent  time,  has  been  nothing 
more  than  a  If  ruggle  which  of  the  combinations  of  ariftocra- 
tical  families  ihould  grafp  the  government  of  the  country  into 
their  own  hands,  and  monopolize  to  themfelves  the  exclufive 
advantages  and  aggrandizement  produced  from  the  labours  of 
feven  millions  and  an  half  of  people* 

/  What  party,  (I  have  afked  you  the  queftion  before,  and  I 
repeat  it)  What  party  has  ever  conferred  any  lafting,  any  real 
benefit  upon  the  people  ?  Which  of  them  has  ever  eafed  the 
Weight  of  taxes?  Which  of  them  has  ever  aflented.  to  the 
facrifice  of  a  portion  of  their  enormous  falaries  towards  pay- 
ing that 'national  debt  which,  in  the  ftruggle  of  fadtions, 
and  the  projefts  of  their  ambition,  has  been  accumulated  upon 
the  {boulders  of  thofe  who  are  doomed   to  pay  the  interefl 

though  they  never  reaped  any  benefit  from  the  expenditure  of 
the  principle?     They  may  blame,  when  out  of  office,  this 

meafure 
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meafiire  br  that ;  but  which  of  the  parties,  when  they  got  into 
power)  has  refiifed  to  take  advantage  of  the  very  meafures 
which  they  had  blamed.  The  Whigs^  for  we  had  zwhig  ad- 
miniftration  a  little  while,  even  during  the  prefent  reign ! 
—The  Whigs  no  great  while  ago,  you  remember  impofed  a 
receipt  tax  upon  the  people;  and  the  great  leader  of  that  whig 
or  f^//V/(?nadminiftration,  told  you  ^^  a  receipt  was  a  luxury," 
—perhaps  becaufe  thofe  in  conne£lion  with  them  feldom  want- 
ed a  receipt.  The  other  party  abufed  the  tax.  Yet,  when 
they  came  in,  did  they  aboliih  it?  No;  the  receipt  tax  ftill 
continues  to  be  paid  by  all  thoTe  who  have  not  the  honefty  and 
confidence  to  truft  to  each  other's  memorandums,  rather  than 
contribute  when  they  can  avoid  it  to  the  fupportof  this  infa- 
nious  war.  This  coalition  adminiftration  alfo  framed  an  India 
bill ;  by  which  they  meant  to  have  graiped  into  their  own 
hands  a  large  portion  of  the  patronage  of  India.  Pitt  de-- 
claimed  againft  it ;  all  the  outs  declaimed  againft  the  ins%  and 
at  laft  the  outs  became  the  ins,  and  the  ins  got  outm  Yet  what 
did  the  viftoR  do  ?  why  they  efFefted,  in  a  jefuitical  manner, 
every  thing  which  the  other  adminiftration  openly  attempted. 
They  firft  brought  in  one  India  bill  which  did  half  the  bufinefs 
that  the  bill  of  Mr.  Fox  profeffed;  and  then  they  brought  in 
another  to  interpret  and  explain  the  former,  by  which  they 
did  the  other  half  of  the  buflniefs,  rather  in  ^  more  fnug  and 
filent  manner,  it  is  true,  but  full  as  effe6hial)y  as  their  oppo- 
nents intended.  And  thus  by  the  management  of  that  fublime 
juggler  Signior  Pittachio,  pafTes  the  wealth,  power,  and 
patronage  of  India  (hey  prefto)  into  the  pofieffion  of  the  ob^ 
fequious  Dundasy  inftead  of  being  grafped  by  the  itching 
fingers  of  Meffrs.  Fox  &  Co. 

During  the  American  war  the  Whig^  were  vehement  againft 
the  Tory  adminiftration  of  Lord  North:  no  language  was 
fufliciently  acrimonious,  nooppofition  fufEciently  intemperate 
to  (hew  their  abhorrence  of  that  war  and  its  abettors.  Gib- 
bets, halters,  and  axes  danced  through  their  fpeeches  in  all  the 
mazes  of  metaphorical^frenzy ;  nay,  they  went  fo  far  as  to 
tell  you  that  if  they  were  to  truft  themfelves  in  a  room  wttii 
the  man  who  had  plunged  the  country  into  that  unfortunate 
war,  they  fhould  deferve,  and  might  expert  affaflination. 
But  mark  their  confiflency.  By  and  by  the  denunciator  and 
the  denounced  fhake  hands;  like  lovers  that  have  quarrelled^ 
becoflic  fo  much  the  fonder  in  proportion  to  the  bittcrnefs  with 
which  they  formerly  abufed  each  other ;  and  John  Bull  is 
amufed  and  aftonifhed  to  behold  the  fierce  and  mighty  Carlo 
'Chan  and  '<  his  fair  fpoufe  en  cordon  HuCy*  make  their  trium- 
phal entry  into  St.  James's  Palace* 

Such 
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Such  have  been  the  recent  confiftencies  of  thoie  virtuous 
advocates,  thofe  great  pillars  of  party  in  tliis  country :  and 
we  find  the  fame  fort  of  condu<^  ftill  purfued. 

During  that  American  war  to  which  I  have  before  alluded> 
Burke  was  a  moft  flaming  IVhig^-^idAXh  he  had  good  reafon  fo 
to  be.  The  Marquis  ot  Rockingham^  the  leader  of  the  IVhigs 
lent  him  ^^20,000  to  purchafe  a  qual.fication,  that  he  might 
fit  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  and  bark  ff^higgifm  for  him. 
He  took  a  bond  for  this  /^20,ooo  \  but  never  called  for  any 
intereil ;  and  when  the  Marquis  died,  he  cancelled  the  obli- 
gation, by  his  will,  and  thus  made  this  Burke  a  prefent  of  the 
£^fiO,ooo  and  of  the  intereft  alfo.  This  was  certainly  no  bad 
bargain  for  the  fublime  and  beautiful  driver  of  the  Stuini/k 
Multitude'^  it  was  ^*  carrying  his  pigs  to  a  fine  market."  But 
the  Marquis  had  not  long  been  dead — the^  20,000  had  not 
been  long  fecure^^the  bonds  had  not  long  been  burnt,  before 
Burke  found  out  that  being  a  Whig  was  a  very  bad  trade. 
The  party  appeared  to  have  (hut  up  (hop  in  a  ftate  of  bank- 
ruptcy j  and  he  was  afraid  he  ihould  never  be  able  to  fell  any 
more  of  his  oratorical  commodity  to  them  at  fo  good  a  rate* 
What  then  does  this  famous  champion  of  party  do  ?  he  bel- 
lows forth,  mad  as  one  of  the  heroes  in  Lee's  mad  Tragedies, 
with  a  dagger  in  one  hand  and  a  crucifix  in  the  other,  and 
fwears  he  can  never  fleep  in  his  bed  again  till  original  toryifm 
reigns  triumphant  over  the  world,  and  liberty  is  exterminated 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  tells  you  that  daggers  are 
principles,  that  philofophy  is  afTafTmation,  and,  with  all  the 
bitternefs  and  virulence  which  Biilingfgate  itfelf  could  afford, 
ftrangely  mixed  up  with  all  the  fublimity  of  Parnaffus,  pours 
forth  the  moft  lavifh  abufe  upon  every  man  who  daced  to 
maintain  the  iacred  principles  of  the  RIGHTS  OF  MAN. 

What  would  a  philofopher  be  without  fcholars  ?  and  what 
would  fcholars  be  good  for  if  they  did  not  follow  the  exam« 
pies  of  their  philofophic  teachers  ?  Wyndhamj  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  fchool  of  Burki/htj  trod  in  the  fame  path ; 
furpafTed  him  in  metaphyflcal  rant;  and  out  did  him  in  all  his 
.extravagancies. 

In  no  great  fpace  of  time,  forfooth,  Spencer  cut  off  the  tail 
from  \i\sfox*s  coatj  and  became  a   tory  alfo— Portland    foU 
lowed— 'to  give  a  new  front  of  folid  flone  I  fuppofe  to  the  tot- 
tering edifice  of  the  conftitution   which  the  men  he  coalefced 
with  had  brought  fo  near  to  ruin.     Under  the  fame  baifter  of 
apoflocy  marched  over  the  great  and  mighty  Earl  FitzwilUam^ 
who,  in  the  hour  of  fpleen,  and  the  intemperate  rage  of  dif* 
appointment,  lamenting  thelofs.of  the  patronage  of  Irpland, 
has  done  what  pai'ty  men  very  feldom  did  before,  fpoken  the 

truth 
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truth,  the  whole  tiuth,  and  I  believe  nothing  but  the  truth, 
as  fully  and  as  explicitly,  nay,  more  fully  and  more  explicitly 

iunlefs  he  had  a  better  memory  than  Pitt)  than  he  would  have 
one  in  evidence,  upon  his  oath,  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
How  futile,  how  ridiculous,  after  thefe  examples,  will  ap- 
pear the  following  arguments  of  Lord  Lauderdale  page  I35, 
He  fays,  "  In  ourconftitution,  however,"  having  fliown  you 
that  party  is  a  bad  thing  in  an  ariftocracy,  ^^  In  our  conftitu- 
^  tion,  however,  of  which  in  theory*^ — ^he  modeftly  fays  "  in 
"  theory^  we  are  taught  to  admire  the  beauties,  as  proceed- 
"  ing  from  a  due  mixture  of  all  the  different  forms  of  govern- 
'^  ment,  there  muil  arife  naturally  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
*'  principle.'*     In  other  words,  the  component  parts  of  which 
our  conftitution  is  framed,  according  to  Lord  Lwitderdale, 
(heaven  forbid  I  fliould  utter  fuch  a  treafonable  opuiion  as  my 
own)  are  of  fuch  jarring  and  dlfcordant  natures,  fo  incapable 
of  harmonious  union,  that  nothing  can  keep  them  intlre,  no- 
thing can  preferve  the  texture  and  form  of  our  government, 
but  the  wranglings  of  party  and  fadion,  by  which  the  people 
are  diftradled  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  with- 
out knowing  in  reality    what  are  the  caufes  of  contention. 
A  bitter  fatire  this,  if  it  is  true^  upon  the  boafted  conftitution 
of  this  country  \  a  bitter  fatire  mdeed  upon  that  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  refpe^    For  what  is  any  form  of  government 
good  for,  if  it  cannot  be  preferved  by  tranquillity  and  unani- 
mity I  by  the  harmony  of  the  people  at  large  ?  But  Lord 
Laitder dak  teWsyoMy  that  in  fuch  aconRitution  as  this,  if  that 
unanimity,  if  that  harmony  exifted,  the  conftitution  muft  pe- 
rifti :  it  muft  tumble.     It  can  only  be  fupported  by  the  three 
parties,  one  pulling  one  way  and  another  pulling  another  -, 
while  the  people,   like  butcher's  boys  patting  their  dogs  on 
the  backs,  are  to  keep  up  tneir  mettle  in  tne  conteft,  and 
finally  be  fnarled  at  and  torn  to  pieces  themfelves,as  the  fignal 
of  the  reconciliation  of  the  combatants. 

*'  Such  a  difference  of  opinion,"  continues  he  in  the  next 
page,  <*  cannot  long  fubfift  without  the  exiftence  of  party 
^  founded  on  principle.  TJhe  friends  of  monarchy  have  in 
*^  the  perfon  of  ihe  monarch  a  common  bond  of  union :  they 
**  derive  from  his  councils  a  fource  of  unity  of  aftion. 

^'  Poor  and  feeble  would  be  the  refiibnce  wnich  the  ifb- 
^  lated  efforts  of  the  difunited  advocates  of  freedom  could 
^^  make  againft  fuch  an  attack.  There  is  nothing  in  their 
^  purfuit  which  naturally  connects  them.  But  they  muft  foon 
^}  fee  the  necei&ty  of  uniting  to  preferve  the  value  of  that 

Dd  *«  for 
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**  for  which  they  all  contend*' — (That  is  to  fciy,  for  places^ 
power,  and  patronage)—-^  againft  the  efForts  of  thofe  who 
•*  from  their  fituation,  naturally  prefent  thcmfclves  in  phalanx.*' 

But,  Citizens,  if  the  legiftative  power,  the  controuiing  au- 
thority of  the  country  were  built  upon  the  fair  principles  of 
univerfal  right,  if  power  were  confefledly  derived  frwn  the 
'  people,  and  refponfible  to  the  people,  how  could  there  poffi- 
bly  be  any  fuch  phalanx  exifting  in  the  country  ?  If  the  Houfe 
of  commons  were,  as  it  pretends  to  be,  the  real  reprefenta- 
tive  of  the  people,  it  could  never  be  managed  and  controuled 
by  a  minifter,  appointed  by  any  party  or  fa&ion  whatcver>  and 
therefore  there  would  want  no  other  check  than  the  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  of  the  people,  which  the  fyftem  of  univerfal 
reprefentation  has  fo  grand  a  tendency  to  awaken  and  pre- 
ferve* 

**  The  fdly  of  refilling  the  attack  of  an  invading  enemy,** 
continues  Lord  LaudtrddU^  *'  by  individual  exertion  is  too 
^'  great,  too  apparent,  not  foon  to  generate,  under  fuch  a 
«  government  as  our*s,  the  appearance  of  popular  party^  to 
**  counterad  the  efforts  of  court  intrigue.  And  as  in  the 
*<  form  of  our  conftitution  we  perceive  a  natural  tendency 
^  to  produce  a  party  of  this  defcripdon,  fo  the  benefits  that 
**  muft  arife  from  it  are  too  obvious  not  to  flrike  any  man 
^  who  fuffers  his  mind  to  cotifider  the  fabje£t«  Under  the 
^^  (imple  forms  of  government,  party  can  alone  tend  toover« 
^  turn  the  exifting  conftitution,  or  to  create  temporary  dif* 
<<  turbances,  without  affording  the  hopes  of  permanent  bene* 
^  fit.  Under  our  mixed  form  of  government,  party  on  prin* 
^*  ciples  has  a  dired  propenfity  etredually  to  preierve  a  due 
^  balance  between  the  various  branches  of  the  government; 
«  and  by  the  powerful  check  which  through  this  means  the 
<'  fupporters  of  freedom  are  enabled  to  give  to  the  gradual 
<*  encroachments  of  the  crown,  it  has  a  tendency  to  prevent 
^  that  ultimate  difturbance*'  (Mark,  Citizens,  how  fpecioufly 
this  part  of  the  argument  is  worded ! )  ^^  it  has  a  tendency  to 
«  prevent  that  ultimate  difturbance."— To  prevent  difturb-* 
ahceis  certainly  a  good  diing,  at  all  thncs:  but  mark  what  is 
hid  under  this  fort  of  rcafoning — ^  that  ultimate  difturbance 
^^  which  the  imperceptible  extenfion  of  influence  is  fure  to 
^  create,  when  it  has  made  fuch  advances  that  *  the  hoary 
<  head  of  inveterate  abufe  can  no  longer  draw  reverence,  or 
^  obtain  protefUon  from  the  multitude.'— In  other  words^ 
when  ^^z'boary  bead  of  inveterate  abufe  can  no  longer  draw  fe-' 
verence  or  obtain  prote£Uon  from  the  multitude}  party,  by ' 

drawing 
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drawing  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  real  and  main 
fubje<^  of  enquiry,  is  the  only  thing  which  can  diiappoint 
cbem  in  the  attainment  of  a  real  and  radical  reform.  When 
minifterial  oppreiGon  has  arrived  at  this  height,  the  power  of 
redCon  wili  operate  in  conjunction  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  then,  if  no  deluding  pretender,  no  tool  of  party 
diftrads  their  attention  from  that  which  ought  to  be  the  fub* 
jcd  of  their  confideration,  reform  will  take  place,  the  hoary 
head  of  inwterate  gbuji  will  be  laid  low  in  the  duft.  This  is 
the  confequence  th^t  muft  cnfue  if  party  forfooth  does  not  ftep 
forward,  rearing  again  |he  fallen  idol,  and  throwing  the  veil  c^ 
plaufible  pretention  over  the  defe^U  whofe  naked  deformity 
had  become  coo  glaring  to  the  public  eye  to  be  endured  with* 
out  the  affiilaoco  of  fuch  artifice. 

But,  Citizens,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  this  advo« 
cate  for  whiggUm^  with  refpe(3  to  the  fpeculative  or  theoretical 
conflitution  of  thi»  country,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  advan- 
tages of  party  are  ftill  more  eminently  displayed,  by  coniidering 
what  the  pm^keoi  the  conftitution  is:  for  every  one  has 
found  out,  that  the  pradice  is  one  thing,  and  theory  another, 
in  this  refpe<3^.     ., 

^  Confideriog  -what  the  prafiice  of  the  conftitution  is,^' 
continues  he,  ^,.  139,^^  Party  then  appears  more  than  ever 
^  neceiTary;  ^.  benefits  arifing  from  it  are  ftill  more  coiv- 
^  fpicuous.      For.  if  Party  coniiituted  on  found  principle, 
*^  when  we  confider  the  Conftitution  as  theory  reprefents  it, 
<<  feemed  to  form  its  beft  nouriftimenti—when  cramp^  and 
^  crippled  by  its  iabituat  difordery  Corruption."— -The  habiA 
tual  diforder  of  thi«  Qonftitution,  he  admits  is  Corrupuon* 
Lord  M^rnington  and  Mr*  Pitt  contend  that  it  is  one  of  the 
component  parts,  a  fort  of  vital  habit  that  grew  with  its 
|;rowth,and  itrengthened  with  its  ftrengjth,  and  without  which 
it  could  not  (ubfift.     [See  lajl  DekaU  on  Gre/s  Motion  for 
Parliamentary  H/gJorfiu}^^^^  When  cramped  and  crippled  by 
^^  its  habitual  dilordef.  Corruption— it  is  the  beft  medicine 
^  that  the  wiidom  of  the  politician  can*  prescribe.     In  pro« 
^^  portion  as  corruption  increafes  it  becomes  neceflary;  and 
<c  now  when  in  a  manner  it  has  univerially  pervaded  the 
^  frame  of  government^  without  fuch  a  combination  we  can 
^.  hardly  look  with  hopes  of  fafety  to  its  exiftence.'' 

Citia&ens,  I  fliall  not  abfolutly  deny  the  truth  of  this  part 
of  the  argiunent  of  Lord  Lauaerdaie ;  but  I  will  draw  this 
conduiion,  that  if  it  is  really  true,  as  he  here.afierts,  that  the 
frame  of  this  conftitution  is  fuch,  and  the  corruption  of 

Jii>  z  this 
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this  confti'tution  fuch,  that  nothing  btit  faction)  nothing  baft 
party  can  maintain  even  the  exterior  form  of  its  exiftence> 
«  Carthage  muft  fall !"— It  ivants  no  army  of  Sans  Culottes 
to  overthrow  it !  it  wants  no  infurre£lion  or  turbulence  from 
within — no  preflure  of  hoflile  force  from  without !  If  what 
he  fays  be  true,  if  nothing  but  party  can  fupport  it,  the  props 
are  rotten  as  the  foundations,  and  it  is  tumbling  already  about 
the  ears  of  thofe  whofe  cabals  and  intolerable  corruption  have 
fapped  and  under^mined  it;  for  party,  in  one  fenfe  of  die 
word,  is  now  no  more;  tybiggifm  and  Toryijm  have  been  laid 
in  the  peaceful  grave.  Dundas  has  dug  deep  and  low  the 
grave  into  which  they  have  been  tumbled ;  Burke  has  (aid 
mafs  over  them ;  and  Pit/^  Fox  and  Norih^  Portland  and  FiiZr- 
william^  Moiroy  Elliot  and  IVindhamy  have  joined  in  con- 
cert to  fing  the  eternal  requium.  And  fo  ^  farewell — a  long 
farewell"  to  all  '^  th:pride,  pomp,  and  circumftance  of  glorious 
JVhiggifm  and  Toryifml'*  For  they  are  gone  for  ever— 
««  have  funk  like  the  flars  that  fall  to  rife  no  more  !*' 

Parties  themfelves  have  fealed  the  deftrudion  of  Parties. 
The  people  are  at  ifTue  with  them  all.  Principles  are  the  ob* 
je£ts  they  are  intent  upon :  and  I  fhall  not  fo  far  fatyrize 
the  conftitution  of  my  country,  whatever  Lord  Lauderdale 
may  do,  as  to  fuppofe  that  as  {ocm  as  the  rotten  pretences  of 
party  are  removed,  and  the  real  inveftigation  of  principles 
commences,  its  glories  muft  end,  and  its  very  fabric  tumble 
into  ruins. 

But,  Citizens,  there  i$  another  thing  to  be  confidered, 
namely,  that  the  whole  of  this  defence  refls  upon  the  fuppo- 
fition,  that  party  is  to  be  formed  upon  principle.  Now,  a 
little  inveftigation  will  fhow  us,  that  thefe  are  terms  totally 
contradictory  to  each  other.  It  is  a  figure  of  rhetoric  bor- 
rowed fiom  the  meritorious  imagination  of  the  poet  Claudian, 
where  the  epithet  is  at  conftant  war  with  the  fubjlantive. 
Party  and  principle  ftand  in  diredl  oppofttion  to  each  other, 
like  "nocturnal  day"  and  "meridian  night." 

Party  is  a  compact  and  aiTociation  of  individuals :  an  agree- 
ment that  whatever  way  you  vote  I  will  vote  the  fame;  my 
family  intqreft  fhall  combine  with  your  family  intereft,  my 
borough  with  your  borough ;  when  you  are  in  place,  I  witl 
be  in  place  alfo,  and  we  will  divide  the  good  things  between 
us ;  when  you  are  out  I  will  be  out  alfo,  and  we  will  bark 
t6gether  as  loud  as  we  can  aeainft  whoever  may  come  in, 
and  whatever  they  may  do.  rrinciple  fays  we  will  inveflri- 
gate  what  is  true,  conuder  what  are  the  elements  of  govern*- 

ment. 
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meht,  what  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  inftituted  ;■  and  ac- 
cording to  the  convidHon  of  our  individual  minds,  each 
individual  will  vote.  Each  individual  will  promote  thofe  mea* 
fures  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind  which  principle  dictates  to 
him.  There  is  one  thing  upon  which  we  fball  eternally  and 
invariably  ^ree,  and,perhaps  butone— namely,thatthe  govern* 
nient  of  the  whole  ought  to  be  government  for  the  whole--- 
for  the  common  and  equal  benefit  of  all.  How  this  common 
and  equal  benefit  may  be  beft  fecured  there  may  b:  a  variety 
of  opinions,  and  the  majority  of  voices  muft  decide.  This 
Is  the  di£hite  of  principle,  and  we  might  as  well  talk  of  dark«« 
nefs  produced  by  noon  day-light,  as  principles  produced  by 
party. 

But  let  us  refer  to  pradice.  Let  us  review  the  condu£t  of 
the  moft  virtuous  leaders  of  the  Oppofition  at  this  time.  Let 
us  turn  to  the  Demofthencs  of  that  party  in  Parliament.  I 
refpe6i  the  private  virtues  of  the  man.  I  lament  only,  that  he 
has  miftaken  a  particular  feeling  for  virtue,  which  I  believe 
to  be  vice;  and  that  thereby  hehasfufFered  connexions  to  draw  * 
him  from  the  principles  his  heart  would otherwife  have  dieted. 

Why  (hoLild  this  great  man,  with  all  his  intelligence  of 
mind,  have  flood  up  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  warn  die 
people  againft  referring  to  elementary  principles  and  abftraEl 
propofitions  ?  What—*'  a  party  upon  principle"  afraid  to 
invcftigate  principles !  What  can  l>e  foabfurd?  Whatrea- 
fon  can  there  be  for  thofe  who  aSt  upon  principle  being  afraid 
that  principles  (hould  be  enquired  into? — Thequeflion  needs 
no  anfwer.  But  is  it  not  principle  alone  that  is  annihilated 
by  party.  It  obfcures  alfo  the  luftre  of  genius.  Behold  it^ 
palfying  influence  on  the  greateft  minds. 

Alas !  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  the  great  talents  of  Fox 
•-—the  fplendour  of  mind  which  charaderizes  Sheridan— in 
many  refpe^,  the  upright  and  generous  Sheridan!  could  never 
have  been  fo  obfcuredandloft,  during  a  period  fo  favourable  for 
rouzing  all  the  vigour  of  intelle£l  as  the  prefent,  but  for  this 
party  ipirit  oppreffing  and  annihilating  that  energy  which 
an  appeal  to  firft  principles,  and  nothing  but  an  appeal  ta 
firft  principles  calls  fo  efFeduaily  forth.  Could  other-^ 
wife  the  debates  in  our  Parliament,  during  this  important 
crifis,  have  been  fo  dull)  fo  infipid,  fo  fpiritleis,  that  no  ener* 
getic  mind  can  read  them  without  falling  to  fleep  ?  Could 
this  have  been  the  cafe,  but  that  this  damning,  foporific  prin* 
ciple— ^r  rather  no  principle  of  party  renders  all  who  tafte, 
infenfible  to  the  happuiefs   and  rights  of  mankind,    and 

abforbs 
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ftbforbs  every  faculty  in  confideration  of  the  interefts  of  a  kw 
indiTiduals  with  whom  they  happen  to  be  conneded.  • 

YtSy  Citizens,    this  Ja^e  moderation  has,   I  believe   rf« 
ikrained  the  powers  and  energies  of  thefe  great  men. 

Moderation  f-*Moderation  ?— A  compromife  between  right 
and  wrong ! — ^I  deteft  it.  But  when  I  fpeak  againft  moeUrm* 
tuny  let  me  be  uiiderftood.  There  is  a  fenfe  in  which  I  re« 
probate  moderation  as  the  maft  contemptible  of  vices  ^ 
there  is  a  fenfe,  alfo  in  which  I  venerate  it  as  the  firft  of 
virtues.  In  our  paffions,  in  our  a£Uons,  in  our  tntercourfe 
widi  mankind,  let  moderation  be  our  guiding  principle )  for 
without  moderation  cruelty  will  rage  where  liberty  and  bene- 
lence  ought  to  fmile!  without  moderation  rev^nee  will  trans- 
form the  human  charafter  to  the  likenefi  of  the  nend }  and  all 
the  god-like  princf])le$  of  fcience,  juftice,  and  tmth,  will  fall 
into  oblivion.  But  moderation  of  principle  let  us  abhor : 
for  what  is  moderation  of  ptinciple,  but  a  compromife  be<* 
tween  right  and  wrong ;  an  attempt  to  find  out  fome  path 
of  expediency,  without  going  to  the  firft  principles  of  juC- 
tioe.  Such  attempts  muft  always  be  delufive  to  the  indivt* 
dttsd  and  fatal  to  mankind.  If  there  is  any  thing  facred,  it  is 
principle !  Let  every  man  inveftigate  ferioufly  and  folemnly 
the  truth  and  propriety  of  the  principles  he  adopts :  but  hav« 
ing  adopted,  let  him  purfue  them  into  prafiice :  let  him  tread 
in  the  path  ^ich  they  di£late,  and  virtue  wiU  be  his  reward. 
Nothing  but  delufion  and  hypocrify  can  dread  the  inveftiga- 
tiott  of  principle  \  that  which  is  delufive  will  be  deton-* 
•d  by  that  inveftigation.  It  is,  therefore,  party  that 
trembles  at  principle,  b«t  truth  delights  in  it.  The  rightSf 
tfie  happinefs,  the  welfare  of  mankind  depend  upon  the  tho- 
rough inveftigation  of  principles;  but  the  fecurity  of  party, 
the  monopoly  of  particular  privileges  and  advantages,  the  de- 
lufive, ridiculous  fuppofitioii,  that  one  fiimily  is,  by  virtue  of  its 
orisin,  nx>re  virtuous  or  more  to  beconfided  in  than  another^ 
wiu,  indeed,  be  overthrown  the  inflant  that  prinafdes*  are 
^eneially  inveftigated,  and  therefore  party  and  principle-  will 
Jar  ever  be  at  war. 

There  is  one  principle,  however,  to  which  partv  has  no 
great  objedton :  the  principle  of  felf-intereft :  and  tiiis,  I  be^ 
fievci  we  fhall  find  to  be  the  principle  of  them  all :  at  leaft  in 
the  extraordinary  letter  of  Earl  FittmlBam  to  the  Earl  of 
CerS/ky  it  is  publicly  avowed  to  be  the  principle  of  the^* 
ifdif^  ff^higs.  He  fiiys,  <'  when  the  Duke  of  Ponkmlmi 
^  and  his  inends  were  to  be  mtkid  hft§  a  wtlitkn  with  Mr« 
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•«  Pitfs  adminiftration,  it  wa^  neceffary  to  hold  outjiuh  hui 
«  as  would  make  the  eoaUtion  palatable  /"—Where  is  now  the 
pretence  of  rallying  round  the  Con/Htution  /—Where  is  now 
the  boafted  virtue  of  forgetting  all  indignities  in  the  t>ubK€ 
danger  ?— The  fecurity  of  <the  public  peace  was  indeed  a 

Jlauiible  pretence— -Plots  and  confpiracies  were  ncceflary 
lalking  horfes — ^but  fomething  very  different  was  crouching 
behind,  and  lures  were  neceffary  to  ^  make  the  coalition  n^* 
latable  f "  And  what  were  thefe  16res  ? — ^No  trifles  I  aflure 
you.  Baubles  and  blue  ribbons  had  their  charm,  it  is  true  ; 
out  thefe  were  only  the  whip  fyllabubs  of  the  baiy)ue|3  an^the 
ieceders,  tired  with  the  long  Lent  of  Whiggifm,  expected  to 
regale  their  palates  with  more  folid  food. 
•  •*  If  the  general  fnanagement  and fuferintendance  of  Irdani 
^  bad  not  been  offiredtohis  Grace^  the  Coalition  could  never  have 
•*  taken  place!!!  '  Accordingly  it  was  offered  from  the  be- 
^  ginning  of  the  negociation  as  was  alfo  the  home  department 
^  of  Secretary  of  State/'  that  is  to  ray,his  Lordihip*s  principles 
•-*for  Whigs,  you  are  told,  you  know,  are  ^  a  party  upon 
^*  princtple''-T»were  rated  at  too  high  a  price  to  be  purchafed 
by  any  tfiing  leis  than  a  Secretaryfliip  of  State,  and  the  patro* 
nage  attached  to  it,  with  the  manageinent  and  dire&ion, 
power  and  patronage  of  Ireland  ! 

See,  Citizens,  how  very  fairly,  and  how  very  liberally,  upon 
What  a  thorough  commercial  fyftem  thefe  pure  and  immacu* 
late  rulers — ^thefe  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  fwinifh  herd 
can  carry  on  this  barter  of  places  and  principles  !  '^  Aik  the 
^  Duke  of  Portland,"  you  will  fee  alfo  there  is  a  little  fwind- 
ling  in  the  trade  of  ftatc,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  com«« 
merce.-—/£7/^/0^  tells  us,  you  know,  he  ibid  his  foul  upon 
credit;  and  now  he  is  obliged  to  appeal  to  divine  infpiration 
to  get  the  pledge  back  again ;  for  as  to  the  money  it  has 
never  been  paid,  and  he  tells  you,  in  dire£l  terms,  he  is  much 
inclined  to  fuppofe  not  one  milling  of  it  ever  will.  In  this 
peculiar  whole£ile  market  of  fouls,  credit  has  eot  to  a  confi« 
derable  height,  and  fwindling  is  refined  into  a  fcience<-^o  that 
thofe  who  have  taken  promifes  in  payment,  will  find  they 
have  (old  their  fouls  in  vain.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
Duke  had  fold  his  foul '^  I  cannot  by  whether  it  nuiy  not  be 
the  cafe  with  Dukes,  as  Mahometan's  fay  of  the  fair  fex, 
that  they  have  no  fouls  at  all— -certainly  he  had  fbme  thing  to 
fell ;  and  mark  how  it  was  bargained  for.  <^  Afk  the  Duke 
^  of  Portland,  when  he  engaged  to  accept,  if  he  doubted 
^  that  the  oiEce  offered  to  him  was  to  be  entire^  and  fucb  as 

''  his 
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«  bis  pretJeceflJjrs  held  it  ?  A(k  him  if  he  was  forewarncil 
•*  by  Mr.  Pitt  that,  it  was  to  be  ^4ivefted  . of  half  its 
V  duties,  half  its  importance,  and  cdl  its  chara£ierf  A(k 
**#hin^'if  he  was  apprifed  that  another  fecretary  of  ftatc 
^  was  to  be  made  out  of  the  d^rtment  ?'' '  it>id  that  he  was 
•'  to  b^left*but  a  joint  pofleflbr,  with  ^n  inmate?  Aik  him, 
•*  wheii  he  accepted  the  management  of  Ireland !" — He  the  ms^- 
jiagement  of  Ireland ! — So  then  the  Duke  of  Porilmd  was  to 
be  King  de  faBo  of  the  Irilh  Nation— and  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
was  ^o  have  been  bis  Viceroy.  But  no — fo  material  a  part  of 
the  Derfiym^ce  was^  not  to  be  left  in  >fucM^flcUftI  kapds,  tb^ 
ftiewwas  to  have  another  manager,  and  the  wires  of  the  re- 
^e£live  puppets  were  to  he  kept  in  motion  by  the  chief  pro^ 
grietor.^^^  Afk  him  when  he  accepted  rihe  .managen^nt  of 
f  Ireland  if  he  did  it  under  any  reftriaions  whatever  ?  .  A& 
«.  him  if  he  ,preffed  it  upon  me'^urKferahy?'*  Andirhe'dU 
^\  not  propofe  and  recommend  to  me  to  lay  tfiyfelf  out.^* — One 
man  fells  his  fouly  another  his  cbMra3ery,^nd  another  lays  him-' 
felf  out',  jbut  if  i^ail  in  hopes  'of  good  i4terejl\  Ijp^pM^d  nqt 
fomuch  as  lend  his  name  by  way  of  accornmodation  to  a  fac* 
tious  bill,  without  he ,  thought  there  would  be  good  interefi^ 
*'  A(k  him  if  he  did  not  propofe  and  recommend  to  me  to  lay 
*'  ^J^(f  0^  iAmediately  for  making  fuch  arrangements  in  the 
*•  government  as  would  enable  me  to  reftore  peace,  tranquiU 
"  lity,  and  order  in  the  couhtrf,  "and  as  would  reconcile  the 
**  gei^r^  mafs  of  the  people. 

«  But,  my  dear  Cariifle,  the  inftant  we  had  proclaimed  our 
<*  acceptance  the  fcene  began  to  open  1 " — Why  how  comes 
it  that  th:\^gNat  man^^  on^  of  the  heads  of  the  ariftocracyy  that 
is  to  fay,  of  courfc,  one  of  the  wifeft,  of  the  WWdt  of  the 
people,  could  not  take  a  peep  behind  the  curtain  before  the 
farce  began.  Other  perfons,  it  feems,  had  been  prefent  at  the 
rehearfal;  for  during  my  plea/ant  refidence  laft,  (uBftmerJn  ^he:^ 
manfions  of  the  Tower,  1  remember  to  have  read  *inth^e' 
Morning  Chronicle,  the  Poft,  and  the  Courier,  the  very  fecret 
and  myllery  of  the  plot  which  his  Lordlhip  was  obliged  to  fit 
the  whole  play  to  difcover.  The  wri  ers  for  thefe  papers  un- 
ravelled  the  whole  plot  in  the  prolc^gue ;  but  he,  at  ttie  end 
of  the  fifth  aa,  comesrfar1|(ard,  kndi  frt  tttfe  e>ilogi»e,  ^ter<hc 
mamiiJr  of  the  old  drama,  to  uiitwift  the  riddle.  ''  The  fceiw 
"  began  to  open ;  then  it  w^'S  firft  difcovered  that  the  objea 
•*  ,of  all  this  miohty  work  was,  not  to  /irenglhen  adnunj^haim 
«  ky  attaccajfton  of  char'aaer^  but  to  debafc,  degrade,  and  dif* 
«  grace  that  charafier." 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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Strictures  on  Me  *^  Letters  of  Lord  Lauderdale 
«*  to  the  Peers  of  Scotland,*'  and  of  Earl  Fitz  wi  l- 

tiAM  on  the  Affairs  of  Ireland. The  Tecond 

LeQure  on  the  Diftin£lion  between  the  Spirit  of 
Party  and  the  Principle  of  Liberty. 

(Continued from  the  loft  Number.) 

jL  he  inftsmt  we  had  proclaimed  our  acceptance  the  fcene 
^  began  to  open;  then  it  was  firft  difcovered  that  the  obje£l 
<(  of  all  thismighty  work  was  not  to  ftrengthen  adminiftration 
^  by  an  acceffion  of  charafier^  but  to  debafe,  degrade,  and 
^'  difarace  that  charader. 

^  When  the  junction  was  irrevocably  avowed  and  declared 
^  then  the  preteniions  of  Mr.  Dundas  to  the  continued  ma- 
*^  nagement  of  the  war  were  immediately  brought  forward, 
^  and  a  new  office  ivas  to  be  cabbaged  out  of  the  Duke  of 
**  Portland's.**  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  our  great  Peers 
begin  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  Swiniih  Multitude.  It  is 
a  prophetic  dawn  of  ^tirjan/culloii/m^'^  happy  omen  of  the 
approach  of  Liberty  and  Equality^  which  I  have  no  doubt  will 
foon  arrive*— <^  a  new  office  was  to  be  cabbaged  out  of  the 
*'  Duke  of  Portland's  and  an  obvious  diminution  of  his  cre« 
^  dit  and  authority  was  proclaimed.**  In  other  words,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  was  to  be  made  clerk,  or  ratheii  fervant  to 
Dundasy  and  his  livery  was  to  be  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon. 

^^  No  fooner  had  I  declared  my  acceptance  of  the  Lieute- 
'^  nancy  of  Ireland^  than  delay  intcrpofed,  and  foon  doubts 
^  and  aifficulties  arofe.*' 

And  now,  Citizens,  I  think  we  have  one  of  the  prettied 
pieces  of  ftock-jobbing  duplicity  that  could  ever  have  been 
learned  among  the  Jews  in  *Change  Alley.  ^  It  is  a  matter 
^  of  public  notoriety  in  this  country,*'  (But  the  noble  Lord 
hasbut  juft  been  able  to  difcover  it,')  ^^  that  Mr.  Pittafiured 
^  Lord  fViftmorlandy  as  early  as  Auguft^  that  he  ihould  not 
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«  be  removed;  and  I  know  that  I  could  bring  evidence  to 
"  prove,  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  autumn,  he  pointed  out  my 
«  aflua!  fucceflbr  as  the  perfon  tofucceed  my  predeceffor." 

Citizens,  among  thofe  jilts  whom  we  call  courtezans,  I 
underftand  it  is  a  maxim  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  two 
firings  to  the  bow:  but  a  ftate  jitt  finds  it  better  to  have  three ; 
that  he  may  firft  twang  the  one,  and  then  twang  the  othefy 
and  then  twang  the  third,  and  fend  forih  the  dart  from  that 
which  is  likely  to  go  furtheft  towards  the  goal  of  his  own 
intereft. 

"  Knowing  the  importance  we  gave  to  the  fyfl?em  then  t)ur- 
«  filing  relative  to  France.*'— Oh !  difmal  fyftcm  !  frbigs 
and  Tories  united  together  for  the  annihilation  of  the  liberties 
of  Europe. 

.  "  Knowing  the  importance  we  gave  to  the  foftcm  then 

*'  purfuing  relative  to  France!"— (A  precious  lyftem  that 

coujd  receive  importance  from  fiich  individuals,  fuch  principksy 

and  fuch  intelleiis! )  «  he  fnatchcd  at  the  opportunity^  and 

"  made  that  the  means  of  difgraciiig  our  charsufters.*'     In 

other  words,  he  had  found  out  that  they  had  no  charaSers  at 

all,  and  was  determined  that  the  public  fliould  be  made  as  wife 

as  himfelf,  and  thus  did  he  fucceed  in  '•  rendering  us  fit  for 

«  no  other  fervice  but  toT>e  his  vile  tools  and  inftruments. 

•*  He  thought  that  objea  perfefted  and  complete,  then  he 

'«  cared  not  how  foon  ht  turned  us  adrift  to  all  the  dijgrace  and 

«  contempt  it  was  his  expectation  and  mjhjhould  attack  upon  our 

'*  charaaa-sr    Spirit  of  blindnefsand  infatuation  I—caa  the 

oracles  of  party  ftep  forward  and  publifli  fuch  truths  as  thexe^ 

and  not  perceive  thafthey  are  fealing  the  inftrumentof  their 

own  eternal  infamy,  and  infuring  the  irrevocable  inheritence 

of  contempt.     Yes,  Fitzwilltam  is  kicked  away;  by  and  by 

Portland mW  be  kicked  aWay  in  the  fame  manner;— the  mi- 

Tiifter,  however,  has  taken  care  if  he  ftiould  falb  into. a  fit  of 

defpair  in  confequence  of  his  difappointment,  that  he  (hall 

not  be  invsrant  of  a  garter  to  put  an  end  to  hi^  miferabk  «c- 

iftence.    Yet  after  all  this  acknowledged  infamy,  mark  the 

high  tone  of  ariftocracy.— «  I  have,"  fays  Earl  FitrmUwm^ 

^  the  glpry  of  being  objeaionable  to  Mr.  PiU.  *    He  noiT 

findsoutthat  it  is  a  glory  to  be  objeftionable  to  that  man, 

with  whom,  for  lake  of  the  emoluments  and  patronage  ot 

Ireland,  he  coalefceda  few  months  ago;  and  with  whom  he 

would  have  continued  to  have  cooperated  to  this  very  day 

if  hfe  would  have  fuffored  himto  have  any  (bare  of  the  loaves 

and  fi&es  which  the  minifter  is  accumulating  to  himkU. 
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The  glory  of  being  objeaionable  to  Mr.  Pitt?  No,  FitzwilH- 
«m,  no:  glory  and  you  have  fliook  hands  and  parted;  and  repu- 
tation and  eltesm  have  followed  her.  I  will  tell  you  how  you 
mighthave  had  the  glory  of  being  objcftionable  to  this  man* 
You  might  have  been  honeft,  you  might  hiive  been  upright  in 
vour  principles,  you  might  have  perlevered  in  the  caufe  of 
liberty  and  virtue,  and,  with  undaunted  fortitude,  purfuedthe 
general  happinefs  of  the  people. — Thenjrou  would  have  beea 
lure  of  the  glory  of  being  obnoxious  to  Piit^  and  a^/<5ry  indeed 
it  would  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  univerfe  anl  of  all  fuc- 
ceedingages.  But  to  talk  of  the  glory  of  being  obnoxious  to 
a  man  who  has  made  you  his  tool  and  inftrument  to  fwindle 
Ireland  of  her  men  and  money,  and  then  throws  you  away 
with  negle6l  and  contempt,  is  language  too  ridiculous,  I  afTure 
you,  to  gull  the  fwinijh  multitude^  however  it  mayfucceed  with 
the  narrow  intelledts  of  courts  and  faftions.  And  to  fay  after- 
wards that  **  he  has  not  rendered  your  charafter  fubf^rvient  to 
**  his  views,"  is  talking  that,  at  which  children  themfelves 
would  laugh.  The  very  drivellers  in  the  ftreet  would  point 
their  fingers  at  the  man  who  could  make  ufe  of  fuch  logic  as 
this  ^'  I  have  bargained  for  the  wages  of  iniquity,  and  was 
"  refufed  my  reward.  I,  therefore,  (land  up  bc^  re  toe  people 
"  and  talk  of  my  character,  and  giory  in  being  made  cbnox- 
"  ious  to  the  being  by  whoiii  I  am  thus  difappointed." 

Citizens,  fuch  is  the  letter  and  fuch  are  the  fa6ls  which  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  has  fubmitted  to  the  public.  What  is  the  con- 
clufion  we  are  to  draw  from  it?  I  believe  it  is  fimply  tiiis— 
That  no  man  is  to  be  trufted  who  has  ever  had  any  connexion 
with  any  party  whatever.  I  knov/  there  are  men  who  confi- 
der  themfelves  as  If^tgs^  who  will  fay  •<  this  is  judging  hafih* 
"  ly.  Thcfe  men  have  coalefced,  wc  grant,  but  we  havc^  held 
**  out."  Yes,  Citizen  IVhigs — if  Citizens  you  will  be  called ; 
but  I  fancy  you  would  be  much  offended  if  you  heard  me  call 
you  fo,— Yes,  ye  fcanty  relics  of  the  tattered  banner  of  party, 

ou  have  held  out.     Remember  the  language  of  Pf^iUiam  III. 

have  not  places  enough  for  them  all,  or  elfc  I  fhouldfoon  be 
able  to  reconcile  the  differences  of  contending  parties.— 
'^  Two  ftars.Keep  not  together  the  famecourfe,  nor  can  the  ca- 
'*  binet  brook  the  double  reign  of  Billy  Chatham  ^d  of  C-  J. 
**  Fox  !"  But  give  them  what  credit  we  will  for  their  mo.ivcs, 
what  have  they  done  ?  what  conliltcncy  hdve  tney  difpUy-jd? 
Mark  what  has  bsen  their  conduct  during  the  prefent  ftruggie. 
The  firft  feffion  that  the  mania  of  alarm  burft  out  among  us, 
when  proclamations  were  ported  in  every  ftreet,  when  the 

£  £  2  ^  militia 
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militia  were  called  out,  and  parliament  aflembled  in  a  hurryt 
Fox  comes  down  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  reprobates  the 
meditated  war,  fpeaks  in  the  moft  dired  and  open  manner, 
fo  that  I  really  thought  he  had  at  lad  determined  to  a£fc  as  the 
confiftent  friend  of  the  people,— condemns  the  alarm,  treats 
it  as  a  juggle  and  a  minifterial  trick,  and  brands  the  affocia- 
tions  with  merited  infamy.  What  does  he  do  the  next  day  ? 
Why  he  ^oes  with  his  ariftocratic  friends  to  the  parifh  meet^^ 
ing  of  St.  Geoi^e's  Hanover*fquare,  and  puts  his  name  to  one 
of  thefe  very  aflociations,  the  alarming  introduction  of  which 
he  had  fo  recently  reprobated* 

Mark  the  next  flep  of  thefe  Whigs.  They  condemn  the 
war.  Yet  what  do  they  do  ?  Vote  Applies  for  the  vigorous 
profecution  of  that  war.  They  affirm  that  it  is  a  war  levelled 
at  the  liberties  of  Europe  ^  yet,  calling  themfelves  the  friends 
of  liberty— 'they  fay  if  you  do  go  to  war  we  are  determined 
to  fupport  you.  Is  not  this  like  the  coqucting  of  a  young 
lady  who  flaps  her  lover's  face  with  her  fan,  and  calls  him  a 
naughty  devil,  and  yet  gives  him  to  underftand  that  if  he  is 
determined  to  kifs  her  (he  muft,  per  iorce,  fubmit. 

Either  the  liberties  of  Europe  are  or  are  not  at  fiake  in  this 
war.  If  they  feci  an  honeft  convidion  that  thefe  liberties  are 
ftruck  at,  how  can  they  vote  for  profecuting  it  with  energy? 
If  they  are  convinced  that  it  is  not  a  war  holtile  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe,  but  ajuft  and  neceiTary  war,  why  opp^fe  it? 

Principle  would  have  pointed  out  a  Araight  line:  party  al- 
ways leads  into  ferpentines  and  mazes,  till  you  know  not 
where  you  are  going,  nor  where  you  fet  out  from. 

Mark  their  proceedings  rcfpefting  the  jufticiary  court  of 
Scotland.  They  make  a  motion  in  behalf  of  Muir  and  PaU 
fner\  but  they  difdain  to  mention  the  fanfculloUjh  names  of 
Sitrvin/r^  Margatot  and  Gtrrald:  men  fuffering  in  the  fame 
cau  e— -men  fuiFering  under  the  fame  cruel^  arbitrary^  and  ^un- 
ju^  fentences.  Call  it  High  Treafon  it  you  will  to  arraign 
the  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Scotlancf  j  but  while  I  have 
breath  I  will  call  them,  as  they  themfelves  have  called  them, 
arbitrary  fentences.  But  Muir  and  Palmer,  becaufe  fuppofed 
to  be  a  littlelefs  conne£ied  v/ith  fanfculloljjh  principles,  becaufe 
they  werjs  not  members  of  the  Convention,  were  to  be  named 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  -,  but  the  name  of  Margaroty  to 
whofe  upright  integrity  the  greateft  ariilocrat  cannot  refufe 
bis  admiration,  and  the  virtuous  Skirving  already  gone  to  the 
inhclpiublc  (bores  of  New  Holland,  were  not  to  be  mentioned; 

'  -—nor 
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*-^nor  Gerald^  now  languifhing  under  the  miferies  of  difeafe 
and  perfecution,  lying  upon  a  vile  hammock,  unfit  for  a 
common  felon  !-^This  man,  whofe  faculties  and  powers  of 
mind  furpafs,  in  gigantic  energy,  almoft  every  individual  ex« 
ifling  in  the  country,-^this  man,  whom  Do3or  Parr,  the  tii« 
tor  of  Mackintojhy  the  tutor  of  Sheridan^  and  the  tutor  of 
Gerald  alfo,  has  declared  to  be  by  far  the  cleverefl  man  he  ever 
had  under  his  tuition !— This  man  is  to  languiih  unpitied  and 
unnamed— this  glorious  energy  of  intelle£t  is  to  lie  negleEted^ 
and  not  a  party  man  has  virtue  to  reverberate  his  name,  or 
publifh  his  virtues  and  the  injuftice  of  his  perfecutors. 

An  annuity  of  3000  a  year  could  the  props  and  piilan 
of  party  collect  by  fubfcription,  for  a  man  who  has  been 
toiling  all  his  life  time  to  be  Chancellor  of  the. Exchequer 
or  (irft  Lord  of  the  Treafury,  and  been  difappointed  in  tint 
virtuous  and  ufeful  purfuit.  Three  thoufand  a  year  has  been 
given  to  him  to  confoie  him  for  the  difappointment :  but  poor 
Geraldj  attached  to  no  party,  whom  nothing  but  virtue  and 
principle  can  bi^s — poor  Gerald  is  left  unfupported,  andun- 
prote(5led,  to  receive  his  daily  bread  from  the  fcanty  pittances^ 
which  the  hr>neft  (hoemakers  and  mechanics  of  the  Town 
can  fave  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  week  for  the  fupport  of 
virtue  and  the  alleviation  of  unmerited  fufFering. 

What  talk  you  of  parties  upon  principle,  while  men  whofe 
only  crime  is  principle,  are  languifhing  in  want  and  negled^ 
If  there  is  is  fuch  a  thing  as  principle  in  the  human  breaft, 
this  mufl  be  one  of  the  ftrft  refultsof  reafon,  that  for  princi* 
pie,  wheiher  miftaken  or  not,  no  man  fhall  languifh  without 
that  generous  ai&ftance  which  thofe  in  affluent  circumftances 
might  fo  eafily  afford. 

Citizens,  the  plain  and  fimple  fa£l  is  this :  let  me  imprefi 
it  upon  your  minds :  if  you  wifh  for  the  fruits  of  virtue,  if 
you  wifn  for  the  fruits  of  liberty,  truth,  and  juftice,  feek  them 
not  from  the  rotten,  blafled  bough  of  party :  they  grow  not 
there.  Thefe  fruits  are  only  to  be  expe6ced,  (to  borrow  a 
beautiful  illuftration  from  Do«or  Parr)  from  "  the  folid  trunk 
•*  of  virtuous  habit,  growing  out  of  the  deep  root  of  virtuous 
**  principle." 


The 
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The  Second  Leflure  On  the  moral  and  Political  Jnfiv^ 
tnce  of  the  ProfptSive  Principle  of  Virtue. 

[For  the  Firft  fee  Tribune  No.  VII.] 

CITIZENS,  The  fabieaof  this  evening's  Leaure  is  tk$ 
ProfpeQive  Principle  of  Ptrtue.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Ibme  evenings  ago,  the  firft  time  I  had  the  ple^ureof  meet* 
ing  you  after  a  melancholy  circumftance  had  taken  place  in 
my  family,  I  delivered  a  Le£ture  upon  this  fubjed,  a  fubje(^ 
to  the  choice  of  which  I  was  led,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  by 
the  ftate  of  my  feelings.  I  was  confcious  of  the  duty  of 
ftruggling  with  thofe  fentiments  of  regret  which  we  cannot 
irtiolly  avoid  when  deprived  of  thofe  who  are  dear  to  us,  and  I 
iccolle£l  that  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  and  efficacious  fnethods 
of  ri vetting  inftrudion  in  our  own  minds,  is  to  endeavour 
to  impart  it  ta others;  and  I,  therefore,  upon  that  evening, 
undertook  to  prove  that  virtue  is  a  profpe£live,  not  a  rctro- 
lpe£tive  principle,  thatit  regards  always  thofe  things  we  are  to 
lode  forward  upon,  not  thofe  to  which  we  may  look  back. 

Citizens,  I  had  no  fooner  determined  to  treat  upon  this  £ub« 
je£t,  than  I  found  the  extreme  importance  of  confidering  it 
with  accuracy,  and  giving  it  an  extenfive  inveAigation;  it 
will  not,  however,  be  furprifing  to  you  that  I  ihould  feel  my- 
ftlf,  under  fuch  circumftances,  incompetent  to  give  that  me- 
thodical and  orderly  arrangement  to  which  the  fubje(3  is  enti- 
tled: for,  notwithstanding  all  our  boafts,  fortitude  iticlf  is  a. 
Itruggle,  and  when  we  are  ftruggling  againft  powerful  pailions 
our  thoughts  may  occafionally  flow,  perhaps,  with  confidera- 
ble energy,  but  they  will  generally  be  uttered  in  a  loofe  and 
unconneJbled  woy.  I  found,  accordingly,  after  I  had  conclu- 
ded, that  I  had  very  imperfectly  performed  the  tafk  I  had  un- 
dertaken, that  many  important  topics  had  not  been  touched 
At  all,  and  particularly  one  iniportant  branch  of  my  fubjefl, 
which,  perhaps,  I  was  called  upoti  to  inveftigate  with  iomt 
degree  of  boidncfs  and  accuracy,  becaufe  I  had  (hocked,  in  a 
confiderable  degree,  the  prejudices  of  fome  of  my  hearers  by 
having  promifed  to  attempt  to  prove  that  gratitude  is  in  rea- 
lity ho  virtue. 

I  h^ve  been  induced,  therefore,  to  confiderthe  fubjefl  again, 
and  to  bring  before  you  thofe  parts  of  the  argument  into  which 
I  did  not  fufficiently  enter;  and  though  this  (ubje<5t  may,  in  the 
firfl  view,  appear  confiderably  metaphyfical,  and  though  many 

perfons 
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perfons  may  expeft  riiat ,  the  inveftigation  will  not  be  fuffici<» 
cndy  political,  I  believe  this  fufpicion  will  be  found  only  to 
originate  from  not  having  fufficiently  confidered  the  nature 
of  the  fubjeft. 

Xhe  faa  is,  that  tiie  great  queftion  whether  virtue  is  or 
is  not  always  a  profpe£fcive  principle,  is  one  of  thofe  vtdiich 
takes  in  an  almoft  boundlefs  range  of  inveftigation.  Perhaps 
no  queftion,  in  morals  or  politics,  can  poffibly  be  ftarted 
which  has  not  fome  degree  of  reference  to  it;  and  I  hope  I 
(hall  be  able  to  prove,  that  the  proper  underftanding  of  die 
fubjedl  is  of  equal  importance  to  prai^ical  utility,  as  to  the 
accurate  arrangement  of  ideas  comprehended  in  the  invefti* 
gation.  I  think  I  fhall  be  able  to  fhew,  that  the  profpedive 
principle  of  virtue,  that  is  to  fay,  t(iat  principle  which  looks 
forw^d  always  to  die  advantages  and  benefits  that  are  to  be 
attained — which  thinks  of  nothing  but  promoting  the  prefent 
and  future  happinefs  of  foctety,  is  a  principle  the  moft  mag* 
niiicenty  exteniive  and  generous  in  its  influaice  upon  the 
human  charader  of  any  that  can  be  devifed. 

Citizens,  If  we  could  but  perfaade  ourfehres,  not  only  ta 
theory,  but  in  praftice,  to  keep  our  eyes  thus  conftantly  be- 
fore us,  I  have  no  doubt  but  we  (houjd  be  able  to  produce  a 
harveft  of  felicity  of  which  mankind,  as  yet,  entertain  no 
conception;  that  we  fhould  be  flimulated  to  a  degree  of  ener* 
gy  that  would  expand  the  human  intelle<9;,  enlarge  the  polidcal 
powers  of  man,  and  produce  a  univerfal  triumph  of  happi« 
nefs  throughout  the  univerfe;— that  we  fliould  convert  all  die 
paflions,  powers,  and  energies  of  man,  now  fo  frequepdy 
wasted  in  profligacy,  revenge,  or  apathy,  into  powerful  en- 
gines to  promote  the  general  happinefs,  and  to  enlarge  the 
capacities  of  our  fpecies ! 

Citizens,  This  propofition  might,  in  a  confiderable  degree, 
be  illuflrated  from  what  all  of  us  muft  have  obferved  in  the 
intercourfes  of  private  life.  If  we  regard  the  human  cha- 
ra3er,  fuch  as  we  find  it,  we  cannot  but  refled,  upon  the 
confiderable  degree  of  force  and  aSivity  which  the  youth-* 
fill  charafter  difplays,  in  proportion  as  it  is  infpifed  by  the- 
energies  of  hope,  in  preference  to  that  tendency  to  regret  and 
melancholy  which  frequendy  diiHnguifhes  the  later  period  of 
life:  for  what  is'  this  hope  but  an  enthufiaftic  ardour  of  the 
mind  that  keeps  the  eye  conftandy  fixed  on  things  that  are 
before.  Hence  not  only  the  human  intelledt  unfolds  to  a  de- 
gree which  could  not  otherwife  be  accompliibed,  but  we 

alfo 
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alfo  find  the  youthful  charader  ftruggling  with)  and  fre<* 
quently  furmounting  dangers  and  difficulties  which,  but  for 
diis  profpefiive  principle,  would  fink  them  liillefs  to  the 
earth,  and  confign  them  to  hopelefs  defperation.  We  find 
them  alfo  frequently  fpringing  forward  to  the  full  attainment 
of  obje<Els  which  to  the  cold  eye  of  cenfure  appear  unattain- 
able, and  which  occafion  Xhi^  foudifant  moralifts  of  the  day  to 
ridicule  and  cenfure  their  darmg  enthufiafm. 

Citizens,  Could  we  carry  this  principle  into  the  political 
world-— could  we  perfuade  mankind  to  confider  the  univerfe, 
as  in  reality  it  is^  one  continuous  fyftem  of  animated  being, 
and  could  we  perfuade  the  individual  to  think  himfelf  only  a 
part,  a  portion  of  that  great,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive, 
unmortal  exiftence,  think  how  thofe  energies  would  be 
prolonged,  and  reflect  what  muft  be  the  beneficent 
confequences !  For  why  does  age  droop  into  defpondency  \ 
Why  is  the  vigour,  the  ardour  of  the  youthful  chara£ier 
fupprefied  by  the  chilling  hand  of  experience  ?  Is  it  becaufe 
we  have  found  that  hope  and  exertion  are  of  no  avail  ? 
No— -It  cannot  be.  Let  any  individual  who  has  once  felt  this 
cnthufiafiic  ardor  confider  what  he  has  attained  by  its  mesns 
and  it  is  impoffible  that  he  fliould  conclude  that  ardor  and 
enthufiafm  are  fruitlefs.   , 

What  is  the  reafon  then  that  the  energies  of  the  human 
charader  are  of  fuch  ihort  duration?  Citizens  the  reafon  is 
this,  man  when  confiderably  advanced  in  life  thinks  he  has 
but  little  to  look  forward  to^  and  therefore  Aides  impercepti- 
bly into  the  retrofpe£liv^,  dwells  upon  that  which  is  pafty 
feeks  his  pleafures  and  his  gratifications  from  the  remem- 
brance of  what  is  no  more,  and  thence  drops  too  often  into 
regret,  repining  melancholy,  and  difiatisfa3ion,  from  reflect- 
ing upon  thofe  parts  of  his  paft  hiftory  which  he  cannot  ap- 
prove, or  which,  if  he  does  approve,  are  accompanied  with 
the  melancholy  conviAion  that  they  can  return  no  more* 

Thefc  are  the  confequences  of  the  felfilh  fyftem.  That 
man  who  confiders  himfelf  as  an  ifolated  individual,  who 
believes  (hat  all  his  exertions  ought  to  be  made  for  his  indi- 
vidual benefit,  foon  has  reafon  to  relax  in  his  exertions.  He 
finds  that  he  is  approaching  towards  the  cataftrophe  he  wifhes 
to  avoid;  that  there  is  litue  for  him  to  hope  for;  little  for 
him  to  wilh;  his  anxiety  for  the  future  is  only  a  gloomy 
confideration  of  his  approaching  difiblution;  and  he  therefore 
refigils  that  energetic  charader  which  in  youth  had  been  the 
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fource  of  his  delight  and  pxDfperity)  and  finks  into  that 
difpofitlon  to  regret  and  melancholy  which  is  equally 
barren  to  himself  and  injurious,  or  at  leaft  unproduflive,  to 
fociety. 

But  if  we  extend  our  view  a  little  further;  if  we  confider 
that  man  lives  not  fcsf  himfelt  alone,  but  that  every  exifting 
being,  each  individual  that  participates  the  feelings  and  fen- 
fations  of  which  he  himfelf  is  confcious— all  that  have  the 
fame  common  faculties  with  himfelf,  are  entitled  to  the  fame 
enjoyments  and  the  fame  rights}  that  year  after  year,  gene* 
ration  after  generation^  ages  after  ages,  and  myriads  of  ages 
after  myriads,  may  pafs  away,  and  ftill  fociety  exift  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  our  exertions;  then  our  energy  becomes  as  it 
were  immortal,  and  the  defire,  the  hope,  the  anxiety  to  labor 
for  human  happinefs,   can  only  terminate  with  exiftence, 
becaufe  there  only  can  terminate  diat  (atisfa£tion  which  the 
virtuous  mind  conceives  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  laboring 
to  promote  the  general  felicity,  from  the  conviflion  that  un- 
born ages  may  tafte  the  harveil  which  his  virtue  is  cultivating. 
Citizens,  Such,  I  conceive,  with  refpe£l  to  the  energies 
of  the  human  character,  are  the  efFe£ls  diat  muft  refult  from 
confidering   virtue  as  a  profpe£dve  principle.    It  creates  to 
man  a  fort  of  eternal  intereft,  in  the  advancement  of  virtue 
and  happinefs :    it  enlarges  every  day,  in  proportion  as  his 
knowledge  enlarges  the  fphere  of  his,a£tivity;  and  confe- 
quently  it  is  likely  to  be  produdive  of  effe^s  to  fociety 
which   nothing    but    fuch    a    principle  can  poi&bly  pro* 
duce.  ^ 

But  it  may  be  faid,  what  avails  to  me  the  felicity  that  is 
to  be  efijoyea  by  unborn  ages?  Why  ihould  I  exert  myfelf 
for  happinefs  that  is  to  be  tailed  an  hundred  thoufand  years  to 
come?  Citizens,  this  way  of  arguing  may  look  like  philofo-* 
phy,  but  it  partakes  very  little  of  benevolence,  and  ftill  lefs 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fources  of  human  happinefs. 
It  is  true  we  may  not  live  to  realize  a  ver^  large  portion  of 
th€  happinefs  we  are  laboring  to  produce.  Some  of  it  cer- 
tamly  we  muft  behold;  becaufe  if  our  labours  in  the  caufe 
of  general  happinefs  are  continual,  the  harveft  will  be  fpring* 
ing  up  day  after  day.  But  this  proportion,  you  fay,  is 
fmall.— True,  this  proportion,  if  you  confider  this  only, 
may  be  fmall.  But  is  this  all  that  man  enjoys  ?  Thofe  atoms 
which  compose  the  individuals  that  furround  me,  fome  few 
years  hence  may  pertiaps  be  winnowed  m  the  galej  in  the  eter- 
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tial  revolutions  of  matter  they  maybe  tranfmuted  into  various 
forms,  flow  inthe  wave,  mount  with  the  element  of  fire,  or 
mingle  with  their  parent  duft :  but  have  we  therefore  no  inte- 
lefts  in  the  enjoyments  of  pofterity  ?— Yes,  we  have.  In  con- 
templation we  enjoy  them ;  in  the  noble  and  fublime  fatisfac^ 
tion  which  fprings  irom  the  confciouihefs  of  laboring,  from  the 
moil  diflnterefted  principles,  in  the  promotion  of  the  grandeft 
caufe  in  which  the  faculties  of  man  can  be  employed.  And 
though  you  may  not  live  to  fee  the  whole  of  thofe  benefits 
you  are  toiling  to  produce,  if  you  cannot  anticipate  them 
and  enjoy  them,  in  profpe<£l,  while  you  are  toiling,  I  pity 
the  coldnefs  and  fordidnefs  of  your  imaginations. 

The  principle  of  retrofpeAive  virtue,  if  fuch  a  contradic- 
tion may  be  permitted,  is  however  of  a  very  different  de- 
fcription*  The  pailions  it  engenders  are  almoft  uniformly  the 
very  reverfe  of  benevolence,  Inflead  of  imparting  energy, 
it  begets  liftleflhefs ;  inftead  of  permanent  bappineis,  it  pro- 
duces a  fenfual  difpofition  to  the  gratification  of  the  moment; 
and  inftead  of  ardent  labor  to  promote  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, it  generates  the  gloom  of  hatred,  the  rancour  revenge, 
and  the  eternal  brooding  of  malignant  paflions  that  difturb 
the  univerfe  and  deform  the  character  of  man. 

The  moft  confpicuous  of  the  pretended  virtues  of  this 
fyftem — ^for  there  is  hardly  any  paflion,  however  vile  or  bafe, 
which  has  not,  in  fome  country  or  lome  age,  been  dignified 
with  the  name  of  virtue. 

The  moft  confpicuous  of  the  pretended  virtues  of  this  re« 
trofpeftive  fyftem,  m^y  be  claflled  under  a  very  few  heads. 

The  firft  I  ihall  hold  out  to  your  obfervation  is  Nationality. 
A  certain  ingenious  fet  of  romance  writers  called  Englim 
Hiftorians,  having,  time  after  time,  told  you  very  pompous 
ilories  of  Frenchmen  cut  into  fritters  by  Englifh  valour,  of 
mountains  of  Spaniards  loqked  to  death  by  the  terrors  of  the 
Britifh  eye,  you  axe  taught,  by  thefe  fine  ftories,  to  contraft 
an  aiFeftion  and  veneration  for  the  exploits  of  thefe  glorious 
proficients  in  the  fcience  of  human  butchery,  and  hence  you 
are  taught  to  confider,  of  courfe,  that  as  the  perfons  who  tell 
all  thefe  great  exploits  bore  the  name  of  EnglUhmeo,  you 
ought  to  love  the  chara£ler  of  En^liflunen  better  dian  any 
other,  and  to  hold  all  other  beings  m  contempt :  without  en- 
quiring whether  they  do  not  pofleft  the  fame  powers  of  mind, 
nay,  whether  the  romance  writers  of  other  countries,  that  is 
to  fay,  dieir  hiftorians,  have  not,  in  return,  made  thofe  Spani- 
ards 
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0rds  and  Frenchmen  cut  myriads  of  Englifh  Dogs  into  fritters 
in  the  fame  miraculous  manner.  In  fhort,  you  are  to  love 
Englifhmen  becaufe  they  aredefcended  from  thofe  Engliihmen 
who,  as  you  are  told,  murdered  the  natives  of  France  in  in- 
conceivable numbers,  and  you  are  to  hate  all  Frenchmen  (run 
away  emigrants  now  excepted)  becaufe  they  are  defcended 
from  the  Frenchmen  fo  murdered.  Hence,  Citizens,  that 
perpetual  ahimofity  betweennation  and  nation.  What  !-«-am  I ' 
who  am  defcended  from  Britons  who  have  fo  frequently  fcourg- 
ed  thofe  dogs  of  France — am  I  to  fufFer  a  Frenchman  to  con- 
ilder  himfelf  iny  equal  ?  Shall  I,  who  pretend  to  be  fo  proud 
of  liberty,  fuirer  a  Frenchman  to  think  of  liberty  for  him- 
felf ?— No,  it  is  an  infult  to  the  facred  records  of  Briti(h 
ftory ;  and,  remembering  the  cut-throat  virtues  of  my  ancef- 
tors,  I  muft  be  fure  to  carry  on  the  fame  trade  of  cutting 
throats  in  my  time  alfo. 

Another  ipecies  of  this  kind  of  partiality,  is  the  fpirit  of 
party,  proceeding  alfo  from  the  retrofpeftive  notion  of  virtues 
derived  from  anceftors-~I  have  known  gout,  ftone,  and  gra- 
vel to  be  derived  from  anccftors,  but  no  one  ever  yet  found 
the  power  of  tranfmuting  virtue,  intelled,  or  learning  from 
father  to  child.  But,  in  remembrance  of  virtuous  a£ts,  forfooth, 
which  the  heroes  of  particular  houfes  have  accomplifhed,  we 
are  to  bow  down  in  veneration  to  thofe  particular  houfes,  we 
are  to  love  the  Whtgs^  becaufe  fome  of  their  anceftors  ftole 
the  name  from  the  Scotch  Sans  Culloties^  whoftood  about  150 
years  ago  fo  boldly  and  confpicuoufly  forward  in  vindication  of 
the  rights  of  man. 

We  are  to  revere  fe£ls  in  politics  and  religion  alfo)  becaufe 
our  anceftors  were  brought  up  in  thofe  political  and  religiqus 
notions ;  and  as  we  have  looked  back  for  the  example,  it  fol- 
lows, of  courfe,  that  the  example  muft  be  right,  and  it  would 
be  almoft  atheifm  itfelf  to  think  we  could  make  any  ibrt  of 
improvement. 

Another  of  the  virtues  which  fpring  from  the  retrofpe£tive 
principle,  is  the  fyftem  of  profcription;  that  is  to  fay,  if  any 
man,  at  any  former  period  of  his  life,  happens  to  have  been 
guilty  of  any  imprudence,  or  to  have  fallen  into  any  vice,  we 
are  to  take  a  refolute  determination  that  he  fhall  never  have  an 
opportunity  of  being  virtuous  again :  we  are  never  to  think 
what  the  man  is.  The  capacities  and  energies  of  his  mind 
may  be  of  the  moft  ufeful   nature,  his  virtues,  private  and 

(public,  maybe  moft  eminently  confpicuou^;  we  may  loofe 
orward,  alfo,  to  the  profpe^  ot  his  being  beneficial  to  lc<:i€ty: 

fwz  all 
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all  this  i$  very  good  dll  you  happen  to  bear,  (bme  bow  or 
other,  that  at  fome  former  period  of  his  life,  he  had  committed 
i>xns/a3u  pas,  or  was  accufed  of  fomethsng  of  that  kind,  and 
then,  forfooch,  ail  your  veneration  and  refpe£l  is  to  terminate, 
and  you  are  to  piuh  him  back  into  the  paths  of  vice  from 
which  his  enlightened  iritellefl  had  refcued  him. 

Citizens,  can  any  thing  be  more  oppofite  to  the  great  inter 
xefts  of  mankind,  to  the  defirable  dbjeSt  of  promoting  uni-* 
verial  happinefs,  diffufing  felicity  to  thofe  who  are  at  preient 
around  us,  and  cultivating  thofe  virtues  that  may  tend  to  the 
felicity  of  pofterity  than  this  retroipe£tive  principle  of  pro- 
Icription,  which  fo  ridiculoufly  and  inhumanly  fays  to  the  un- 
fortunate man  ftruggling  to  regain  his  place  in  ibciety,  ]rou 
may  make  what  efforts  you  will,  and  ftruggle  to  be  virtuous  to 
the  Uft  degree,  but,  if  we  can  prove  that  you  have  once  been 
vicious,  we  will  forget  your  prefent  exertions,  we  will  (hut 
the  doors  of  future  virtue  againil  you,  and  drive  you  back, 
whether  you  will  or  not,  to  that  fituation  from  which  the  ener- 
gies of  your  intellect  liad  redeemed  you. 

Two  other  of  the  virtues  which  the  retrofpeAivc  principle 
cultivates  are  forrow  and  r^'j^r^/,— weaknefles,  which  it  is  no 
further  neceiTary  for  me  to  dwell  upon,  than  as  they  have  fre- 
quently not  only  been  cheriChed,  but  hypocritically  afTumed, 
that  the  individual  might  challenge  the  praife  of  fenflbility. 
Senilbility!  what  is  it?  SenfibQity  means  nothing  more  than 
acutenefs  of  feeling;* and  if  there  is  any  particular  honor  in 
having  a  more  acute  fcnfe  of  pain  than  other  people,  the  (ick- 
eft  valetudinarian  has  more  virtue  to  boaft  than  robuft  health 
and  vigorous  and  ufeful  a£livity  can  ever  afpire  to*  In  (he 
fame  degree  the  feeble,  fickly  mind,  in  which  there  is  not 
energy  or  virtue  enough  to  do  one  virtuous  a£lion,  frequently 
bears  off  the  palm  which  ought  to  be  conferred  only  upon  the 
man  glowing  with  a  generous  and  extenfive  love  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  but  which  is,  in  general,  conferred  upon  that  dc« 
bility  into  which  perfohs  fink  from  contemplating  nothing  but 
their  own  feniations,  and  fuppofing  that  to  thofe  lenfations  the 
world  and  its  happineft  ought  to  be  rendered  fubfervient* 

Another  of  the  virtues  of  the  retrofpe£Uve  fyftem  is  reptn^ 
tance.  This  is  one  of  the  virtues  I  ihall  touch  upon  very  de- 
licately, becaufe  I  would  not  wifli  to  offend  the  nne  fenfations 
of  thofe  reverend  Gentlemen  who  may,  perhaps,  be  anxious 
not  toloie  that  hold  which  it  gives  them  of  the  confcienCes  and 
confequently.the  purfes  of  dieir  foUowerst 

But 
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But  the  moft  confpicuous  and  energetic  q£  all  the  wAttes 
refulting  from  the  retrofpeftive  prindpfc  is  rex^enge :  a  paffion 
that  has  done  more  towards  deforming  the  face  of  human  fo- 
ciety,  and  plunging  nation  after  nation,  and  generation  after 
generation  into  all  the  horrors  the  mind  can  conceive,  than  all 
the  other  vices  in  the  catalogue  of  hiiman  errors*  Of  this 
principle  I  (hall  not  enter  particularly  into  the  inveftigation  at 
this  time,  having  fpoken  of  it  at  length  in  my  former  l^edure. 
I  (hall,  therefore,  proceed  to  the  conuderation  of  a  more  plau- 
fible  part  of  the  retrofpeSive  fyftem ;  I  mean  the  fuppofed 
virtue  of  Gratitude.  T hefe  two  paffions  I  fhall  compare  to* 
gether,  and  endeavour  tp  (hew  that,  however  different  in 
appearance,  they  both  proceed  from  the  fame  fel(i(h  principle. 

Citizens,  as  this  pai&on  or  fentiment  of  Gratitude  is  the 
only  one  generated  by  the  retrofpeftive  fyftem  which  has  any 
plauiible  pretence  to  virtue,  and  as  it  has  been  long  revered  by 
the  moft  amiable  characters  as  the  germ  of  every  virtue,  I  am 
well  aware  that  I  have  a  delicate  talk  to  perform.  Few,  per- 
haps, who  hear  me  ever  queftioned  that  gratitude  was  a  vir« 
tueof  the  iirft  defcription.  A  chain  of  Terious  reafoning  has 
induced  me  to  condder  it  as  a  vice.  It  will  be  nece(rary,  there- 
fore, for  me  to  ftate  the  queftion  to  you  with  great  precilion^ 
fo  that  I  may  be  thoroughly  underftood,  and  you  may  perceive 
the  foundations  upon  which  my  conclufion  is  built.  It  is  a 
doctrine,  I  believe,  which  no  one  has  been  hardy  enough  to 
broach  in  this  country,  till  it  was  advanced  by  a  celebrated 
author  of  the  prefent  day  T  God  win)  in  his  ^'  Enquiry  con« 
^  cerning  Political  jufticej"  and  the  odium  it  has  drawn  upon 
his  head  is  little  calculated  to  induce  others  to  tread  the  fame 
path.  I  am  not  afraid,  however,  of  populariflng  tho(e  ideas 
which  I  believe  to  be  true,  becaufe  the  perfons  who  firft  propa« 
gated  them  have  encountered  reproach.  If  gratitude  is  a 
virtue—- if  it  has  a  tendency  to  expand  the  heart,  and  promote 
the  line  of  coudufl  moft  conducive  to  genera]  happinefs,  let  it 
be  proved,  and  I  (hall  be  happy  to  retradl.  If  gratitude,  on 
the  contrary,  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  human  mind  from 
the  confideration  of  the  whole,  and  to  fix  it,  from  a  principle 
of  felf  love,  upon  a  few  individuals,  then  I  (hall  be  obliged 
to  conclude  that  gratitude  is  no  virtue,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  an  enemy  to  that  great  fountain  of  all  virtue— 
Juftice  f-^which  commands  us,  without  favor*  or  regard  to 
perfonal  feelings,  to  cultivate  felicity  in  every  bofom  capable 
of  recet'wig  its  impreifionj  and  remove  forrow  and  aiBiflion' 
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from  every  (cntient  being,  wherever  the  opportunity  Is  pre ; 
fented. 

Citizens,  let  us  enquire,  in  the  firft  inftance,  what  is  the 
principle  of  gratitude,  and  what  is  juftice.  If  juftice  confifts 
in  nothing  more,  according  to  the  ideas  of  Lombard-ilreet, 
than  merely  paying  your  debts  that  you  may  neither  injure 
your  credit,  nor  be  fent  to  prifon,  why  then  juftice  is  not  the 
fole  foundation  of  all  virtue.  But  if  juftice  confifts,  as  I  fup- 
pofe,  in  doing,  in  all  poflible  cafes,  all  the  good  we  poifibly 
can  for  our  fellow  beingSj  then  I  muft  conclude  that  every 
thing  that  is  not  juft  is  criminal,  that  nothing  that  militates 
againft  this  juftice  can  be  a  virtue. 

Well,  then,  what  do  you  mean  by  gratitude  ?  Either  it 
means  fomething,  or  it  means  nothing.  If  it  means  fome- 
thing,  it  muft  mean  either  fomcthing  more  or  fomething  lefs 
than  juftice;  or  elfe  juftice  and  gratitude  are  convertible  terms: 
•—a  pofition  that  will  never  be  allowed.  If  juftice,  then,  is  a 
fupreme  virtue,  if  juftice  embraces  the  whole  univerfe,  if  it 
is  the  elementary  principle  of  juftice  that  you  fliodd  do  all 
the  good  to  all  human  beings  that  you  have  tHe  power  of  doings 
and  never  negledt  any  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  any  indi* 
vidual,  unlefs  by  doing  that  good  you  are  likely  to  do  more 
injury  to  other  individuals,  or,  to  fociety  at  large — If  thefe 
are  the  principles  of  juftice,  and  if  gratitude  means  fomething 
more  or  fomething  lefs  than  this^  it  muft  be  injoftice,  and  con^* 
fequently  is  no  virtue.  It  is  miftaking  a  part  for  the  whole, 
and  connning  our  exertions  to  a  few  particular  individuals^ 
merely  becaufe  they  have  done  more  for  us  than  we  were  en-^ 
titled  to,  and  thereby  neglecting  that  great  fcale  of  juftice 
which  would  lead  us  to  do  all  the  good  in  our  power  to  all 
exifting  beings. 

Gl^atitude  is  generally  underftood  to  be  a  return  of  bene- 
fits. Now  let  us  conficler  what  arc  the  benefits  which  ought 
to  be  returned. 

You  muft  never  lofe  fight,  in  this'  enquiry,  of  the  firft 
principle,  namely,  that  juftice  includes  doing  all  the  good 
you  can  for  all  human  beings.  Now  then  what  is  returning 
ravors?  The  obligation,  as  it  is  called,  either  was  a  favour 
which  the  individual  did  or  did  not  deferve.  If  not  deferved, 
then  it  was  an  a£b  of  injuftice;  for  no  man  has  power  to  do 
more  than  he  ought  to  an  individual,  without  doing  lefs  than 
his  duty  to  the  whole ;  the  fa£fc  being,  that  he  owes  to  the 
whole  every  power  and  faculty  he  pofTefTes,  and  is  bound  to 
lay  out  thofe  powers  and  faculties  to  the  general  advantage. 
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If  therefore  he  does  mor&  to  any  individual  than  that  individual 
deferves,  he  is  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  doing  lefs  to  other 
Individuals  than  they  deferve;  confequently  he  has  done  in<* 
juftice,  he  has  done  an  ill  a£t.  If  injuftice  then  has  been 
done  in  your  favour,  ought  you  to  do  a  kindnefs  to  another 
becaufe  you  have  received  the  benefit  of  his  injuftice  ?  Cer- 
tainly not* 

Grant,  on  the  other  hand,  that  what  your  benefa£lor  did  was 
no  more  than  juft  and  due;  that  it  was  Deneficial  to  the  human 
race  that  the  kindnefs  ihould  be  done,  would  you  not  be 
bound  in  the  iame  manner  to  refped  and  reverence  that  hu« 
man  being,  whofe  virtue  had  led  him  to  do  the  beft  for  his 
fellow  beings,  juft  the  fame  whether  that  benefit  was  con- 
ferred upon  another  individual  or  yourfelf?  If  not,  what 
makes  the  difference  but  your  own  felf-Iove  ? 

Thus  then  it  refolves  itfelf  into  the  principle  of  juftice. 
But  if  you  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  of  gratitude,  that  if 
you  do  me  a  kindnefs,  I  am  to  do  you  a  kindnefs  again,  what 
IS  it  but  a  barter  ?  What  is  it  but  a  trafEc  ?  a  compact  be- 
tween parties?— >Do  more  for  me  to  day  than  I  deferve,  and 
I  will  do  more  for  you  to  morrow  than  you  deferve !— K>r,  in 
other  words,  you  having  done  injuflice  to  mankind,  that  you 
misht  heap  unmerited  favours  upon  my  head;  I  will  do  in- 
juftice to  mankind,  for  ever  after,  that  I  may  heap  favors  upon 
your  head  of  which  you  are  not  worthy. 

Citizens,  It  is  not  often  that  I  enter  upon  any  fubje£l  in 
this  dry  and  abftrafi  manner:  but  I  wi(h  you  to  fee,  as  it  is  a 
part  01  that  great  fyftem  I  wifli  to  impreis  upon  your  minds> 
that  die  conclufion  I  draw  from  this  is  not  a  conclufion  un« 
friendly  to  doing  kind  and  beneficent  anions.  It  is  not  an 
argument  againft  doing  as  many  generous  adions  as  you 
would  otherwife  do;  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  flimulus  to  do 
more:  for  the  conclufion  is,  that  all  the  good  you  can  do  to 
all  exifting  beings,  you  ought  to  do;  and  that  the  only  ftand* 
ard  by  which  you  ought  to  regulate  the  proportions  of  good 
you  are  to  adminifter,  is  the  ftandard  of  the  eiFedive  right  of 
the  individual :  that  is  to  fay,  the  capacity  and  the  inclination 
of  that  individual  to  do  good  in  his  turn  to  other  human  beings 
whom  it  may  be  in  his  power  afterwards  to  ferve :  and  the 
only  reafon  why  you  ought  to  give  him  that  preference  is,  that 
by  fo  doing,  vou  throw  your  feed  into  a  foil  where  it  will  be 
fure  to  be  cultivated  and  bring  forth  a  more  abundant  produce 
—not  for  your  particular  advantage,  the  paltry  gratification 
of  your  contra&ed  fenfes:  no,  but  for  the  general  difFuiion 

of 
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of  happinefi  and  virtae  through  the  whole  of  that  great  (z* 
telly  of  human  beings  every  one  of  which,  whatever  be  his 
name,  his  colour,  or  his  country,  is  the  brother  of  all  the 
tefty  and  ought  to  eii|oy  with  them  a  community  of  rights 
and  happinefs. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  individual  has  done  me  a  kind* 
ncfs  or  an  injury.  A  virtuous  individuaU  fuppofing  me  to 
be  vicious,  may  have  done  me  wrong  \  This  virtuous  indi- 
vidttid  has  the  power  and  inclination  to  do  benefit  to  all  man- 
kind. Now  mppofe  this  individual  who  has  thus  injured  me 
unintentionsdly-^-or  fuppofe  he  had  intentionally  wronged  me 
{being  then  a  vidous,  tho'  now  a  virtuous  man)— This  man 
who  has  wronged  me  languiflics  in  want.  Thofe  powers, 
thofe  faculties,  thofe  virtues,  by  which  nations  and  genera- 
tions might  be  bleffed,  are  perifliing  before  me.  On  the 
other  hand  lies  fome  worthless  individual  whom  nature  may 
have  made  my  relation,  who  may  have  heaped,  in  profli- 
gacy and  idle  intoxication,  perhaps,  unpnerited  favours  upon 
my  head:  I  have  the  power  of  ferving  but  one:  Who  does 
gratitude  call  upon  me  to  ferve  ?  The  worthlefs  being  by 
whofe  exertions  fociety  will  never  be  Wnefited,  or  him  whofe 
relief  confers  an  effential  benefit  upon  mankind?  Gratitude 
fays,  itlieye  the  worthlefs,  and  let  the  important  fufferer  perifh. 
But  who  does  juftice,  who  does  virtue,  who  does  the  love  of 
my  fellow  men  call  upon  me  to  ferve  ?  The  man  whofe  con- 
duit), perhaps;  was  once  a  fcorpion  to  my  breaft ;  who,  if 
1  relieve  htsnecef&tieSy  if  I  triumph  over  the  ftlfifh  narro^ 
principles  corroding  my  hearty  may  become  a  bleffing  to  the 
univerfe  and  diffufe  felicity  through  a  wide  fphere  of  human 
population. 

Citizens,  it  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  I  {ball  endeavour 
to  ptove  how  nearly  gratitude  and  revenge  are  allied.  I  might 
argue  i^ts  point  by  dogmatifm,  and  inference  from  fad.  I  might 
appeal  to  obfervation,  and  remind  you  that  grateful  men  are 
generally  revengeful,  and  that  revengeful  men  are  generally 

frateful;  and  even  hence,  perhaps,  it  would  be  no  great  pre- 
imption  to  conclude  that  the  revengeful  and  grateful  man  aft 
from  the  fame  felfifh  fpring  of  motion,  that  is  to  fay,  the  re- 
tolledion  of  the  benents  or  injuries  heaped  upon  himfelf,  and 
t^t  hatred  or  love  he  feels  towards  the  individuals^  I  (hall  not 
however  take  advantage  of  this  general  afTociation,  but  Ihall' 
proceed  to  examine  the  queflion  upon  the  open  ground  of  ar- 
gument. For  this  purpofe.  Citizens,  I  will  refer  to  a  recent 
circuoiifauice,  becaute  it  will  give  mean  opportunity  of  meeting 
the  arguments  of  my  opponents  on  their  firongefl  ground. 

You 
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You  all  of  you  knowthat>  together  with  other  Citizens,  I 
have  lately  been  in  circumflances  of  a  very  extraordinary  na- 
ture :  that  the  iron  hand  of  oppreffion  was  ftretched  over  me 
to  cruih  me  to  atoms,  that  every  fpecies  of  perfecution  was 
made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  at  once  my  perfoa  and  my  chara<£ber. 
Welly  how  came  I  through   this  perilous  ftorm  ?  Citizens^ 

TWELVE  GOOD  MARINERS  and  THR£E  EXCELLENT  PILOTS 

condudled  my  veilel  in  fafety  into  the  harbour  of  peace. 
Twelve  honeft  Jurors  difdained  the  fophiftry  of  an  hoft  of 
Crown  Lawyers.— £ry!t/»^,  with  an  imagination  all  on  fire, 
with  a  foul  full  of  that  energy  which  nothing  but  virtuous 
feelings  could  infpire,  Erjkint  ftepped  forward  with  manly 
eloquence,  and  aJfTerted  the  caufe  of  truth  and  juftice  to  the 
very  teeth  of  that  judge  who,  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
propagated  doctrines  to  which  1  will  not  give  a  defcriptive 
epithet: — pofterity  will  do  them  juftice.  Erfkine  flood  up  in 
the  face  of  power ;  he  vindicated  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Englifhmen,  and  as  he  already  ftood  unrivalled  for  forenfic 
talents,  determined  to  prove  that  the  qualities  of  his  head  were 
not  fuperior.to  thofe  of  his  heart.*-&/Mx,  whofe  foul,  unbi* 
afled  by  party,  never  yet  was  plunged  in  political  difputes, 
felt  a  correfpondent  ardour.  Burning  with  honeft  convidlion, 
elevated  with  a  noble  fortitude,  confcious  that  the  men  who 
pretended  to  reverence  the  law  and  conflitution  wee  trampling 
law  and  conftitution  under  foot,  and  endeavouring  to  mark 
every  footftep  of  their  tyrannic  caretr  with  Britifh  blood  j— 
Gibbs^  not  curious,  perhaps,  of  thofe  abftra£t  and  fpeculative 
truths  which  form  the  bails  of  the  character  of  the 
philofophical  politician,  but  fired  with  that  Conftitutional  en- 
thufiafm,  that  zeal  for  the  faithful  interpretation  of  the  laws 
which  has  occafionaily,  though  not  frequently,  adorfied  the 
Englifh  Bar — Gibbs  flood  by  his  fide,  like  the  younger  Ajax 
by  the  fide  of  TfUmon,  feconded  his  flrokeF,  and  enforced  his 
advantages.  Nor  muft  we  forget  the  labours  of  Fou/ies^  who 
in  a  fituation  lefs  confpicuous,but  equally  aiduous,  united  the 
diligence  of  the  folicitor  with  the  difintereflednefs  of  the  phi« 
lanthropift,  and  the  ardour  of  the  patriot. 

Such  were  our  champions.  They  fought,  they  conquered, 
and  Britain  efcaped  the  chains  that  were  forging  for  it* 

Well,  Citizens,  I  feel— -I  know  all  this:  I  acknowledge,  I 
avow,  I  proclaim  {iovjuftta  calls  upon  mefo  to  do)  that  but 
for  thefe  honeft  jurors,  tnefe  hdneft  advocates,  and  this  honeft 
folicitor,  I  had  not  been  here.  I  am  not  a  man  to  deny  the 
good  offices  I  have  received.    That  is  no  part  of  the  fyftem  I 

Gg  aiu 
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am  upholding.  The  good  a£Uons  of  mankind  ought  to  be 
puHicly  proclaimed,  nor  ought  the  light  of  benevolence  to 
be  hid  under  a  bufhel.  But  can  I  fuppofe,  or,  if  I  werefo 
infatuated,  could  any  body  elfe  believe  that  the  merit  of  thefe 
men  is  any  way  increafcd  becaufe  I  was  the  individual  who 
was  fnutched  by  their  exertions  from  the  jaws  of  oppreflion) 
and  redored  to  my  fpherc  of  public  and  private  ufefulnefs* 
Can  I,  uniefs  egotifm  has  nfurped  the  feat  of  juilice  in  my 
mind,  believe  that  more  afFc6lion  is  due  to  thefe  men,  more 
efteem  for  fnatching.  me  from  the  meditated  deftru<5lion  than 
for  fnatching  the  veteran  Tooke,  for  example,  from  the  fame 
fate  ?  or  Hardy,  that  gallant  and  difmterefled  leader  of  the  van 
of  liberty?  Certainly  not.  The  principle  zn^  the  utility  o( 
the  a£lion  are  the  real  foundations  of  the  eileem  we  owe  the 
a£lors,  and  not  the  individual  objed«  They  would  be  equally 
entitled  to  refpe£t  and  veneration  had  they  exercifed  the  fame 
energies  of  mind  in  behalf  of  any  other  individuals  equally 
innocent  and  equally  ufeful  to  mankind. 

Nay,  Citizens,  I  will  go  a  ftep  further,  I  fay  that  the  rc- 
fpe&  and  veneration  which  we  owe  and  which  fociety  owes  to 
thefe  men,  does  not  arife  from  the  circumftance  of  paft  exer* 
tions.  No,  thofe  exertions  ought  only  to  be  confidered  as 
proofs  of  energetic  virtues  calculated  to  produce  the  happinefs 
of  mankind;  as  land  marks,  if  I  mayfo  exprefs  myfelf,  on 
the  (bore  of  morals,  pointing  out  to  mankind,  whenever 
their  happinefs  and  felicity  fliall  need  fuch  a  fhelter  of  intel- 
le£l,  and  legal  knowledge,  where  they  may  feek  that  fhelter 
with  confidence. 

In  fliort,  Citizens,  it  is  not  this  or  that  good  a£lion  which 
individuals  havs  done,  but  their  general  ufefulnefs,  their  power 
and  inclination  to  benefit  fociety,  that  ought  to  ilamp  their 
eftimati.m  with  the  thinking  part  of  mankind. 

Now,Citizens,  I  will  contraft  this  by  another  circumftance. 
It  is  iiot  likely  that  in  mentioning  the  feprofccutions  I  fliould 
forget  the  fanguinary  ambition  of  a  P/V/,  the  ariftocratic  cn- 
thufiafm  of  a  Burke,  the  metaphyfical  frenzy  of  a  Wyndham^ 
or  the  apoftacy  of  your  Portiandsj  your  Spencers^  and  the 
would-be  Viceroy  Fiizwilliam:  yet.  Citizens,  becaufe  we 
recollefl  the  vices  of  thefe  men,  are  our  fouls  to  fefter  with 
revenge  ?  Are  we,  like  hai  pies  and  furies,  with  lips  quivering 
with  rage  and  indignation  (fuch  lips  as  I  beheld  in  the  Privy 
Council  when  I  was  examined!) — Are  we,  I  fay,  as  if  we 
were  ready  to  lap  the  blood  of  thefe  men  becaufe  their  prin« 
ciples  and  condu£l  are  oiFenfive  to  us,  to  brood  over  the 

gloomy 
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gloomy  feeling  of  refentment  and  revenge  ?    No :  Perifli  the 

wretch  the  fire  of  whofe  patriotifcn  muft  be  fed  by  the  de- 
firoying  fires  of  vengeance  !  Perifli  the  wretch  who,  remem- 
bering only  his  own  petty  wrongs>  forgets  the  great  interefts 
of  humanity] 

However  contemptible  their  condud  mav  have  been,  or 
however  confpicuous  their  (anguinary  hatred  and  difpofition 
to  opprefs,  thofe  individuals  certainly  are  no  worfe  members 
of  fociety  than  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  never  per- 
fecuted  me.     If  their  perfecution  had  fell  upon  other  heads, 
ought  I  not  to  have  the  fame  abhorrence  for  their  principles 
and  practices  which  is  juilifiable  now  ?    Certainly  this  makes 
no  aiiFerence  in  the  great  fcale.     If  I  am  merely  an  ifolaced 
individual,  if  I  am  to  be  a£ling  merely  for  myfelf,  if  I  an.  to 
confider  that  I  am  all,  and  fociety  nothing,  then  of  courfe  I 
muft  hate  thefe  men  in  proportion  to  the  injury  they  have 
done  me.     But,  admitting  the  benevoleitt  principle,  can  any 
individual  have  a  right  to  ilake  the  happinefs  and  profperity 
of  fociety,  the  welfare,  the  peace,  the  tranquillity  of  a  whole 
generation,  that  he  may  fatisfy  his  particular  feelings  of  rage, 
of  hatred,  of  refentment?  No:  fuch  aright,  reafon,  huma^ 
nity,  juftice,  all  difclaim.     I  know  this  is  not  the  popular 
fentiment.     I  know  how  ftrong  a  tendency  there  is  in  the 
human  character  to  egotifm  and  refentment ;  and  I  therefore 
warn  you  when  you  yourfelves  are  wronged  think  twice^-al- 
ways  think  ferioudy  before  you  fufFer  yourfelves  to  feel  indig- 
nation againft  any  individual ;  but  when  yourfelves  are  wronged 
think  twice,— think  how  common  a  thing  it  is  to  over- rate 
ourfelves,  and  confequently  to  over-rate  the  injuries  we  have 
received, — ^and  learn  that  the  principles  of  virtue  are  principles 
of  general  utility,  not  of  particular  feeling. 

But,  Citizens,  there  is  one  circumftance  more  relative  to 
this  gratitude,  to  which  I  (hall  allude,  namely,  the  mifchievous 
confequences  it  frequently  produces  in  the  moft  noble  and 
capacious  minds,  fettering  them  to  individuals  when  they 
were  born  for  the  univerfe,  andextinguifhing  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  general  juftice  in  their  hearts.  Flow  is  it  that  the 
Demofthenes  of  our  fenate,  toxy  a  man  wnofe  foul  is  occu- 
pied by  magnificent  virtues, — ^how  comes  it  that  this  man 
Ihrinks  as  he  does  from  the  path  of  public  duty  at  this  period? 
What  is  the  reafon  that  he  fliould  affirm  in  ths  Senate,  that 
elementary  principles  are  not  to  be  talked  of,  that  you  muft 
not  difcufs  general  abftra£l  rules,— you  muft  only  confider  the 
particular  motives  and  objects  of  the  prefeuc  day  ?— In  other 

words. 
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w>rd^  j^u  may  make  as  many  difptite^  as  you  pkafe  to  get 
yourfelves  into  power,  bat  never  difcufs  what  are  the  rights 
of  the  People,  the  duties  of  Minifters,  or  the  objefts  of 
Goyemnncnt  f  No :  this  would  lead  you  to  enquiry  equally 
deftruftive  to  all  parties,  and  the  Outs  have  as  much  to 
tremble  for  during  the  inveftigation  as  the  Ins.  But  can  we 
believe  that  this  great  chara^er  is  blind  to  the  importance  of 
firft  principles  ?    Can  we  believe  that  his  mind  cannot  fee 

beyond  the  narrow  line  rf  condufl:  now  chalked  out  ? It  is 

impoffible  to  think  fo  meanly  of  his  mind ;  but  the  harpy 
Gratitude  has  taken  poffelion  of  him :  recoHeding  that  much 
ef  the  felicity,  much  of  the  eafe,  the  fplendor,  the  confe- 
quence  of  his  life,  has  been  derived  from  a  few  ariftocratic 
fkniites,  from  a  gneat  combination  of  fl^(fj,  as  they  call 
Aemfelves,  he  therefore  fuppofes  that  he  is  bound  in  gratitude 
never  to  defert  this  party,  though,  one  after  another,  they 
h^vefliewn  little  remorfe  in  deferting  him.  Thus  is  this 
great,  this  powerful,  in  many  refpefts  this  virtuous  and  ener* 
getic  mind,  trammelled  by  the  fetters  of  Ariftocracy,  and 
fociety  is  robbed  of  thofe  glorious  advantages  which  might  be 
reaped  from  the  free  and  generous  exertions  of  capacities  fo 
gigantic  and  immeafurabJe ! 


Impromptu  m  feeing  the  toord  Liberty  half  erazed  from 
a  wall  on  which  it  had  been  written. 

POOR  daftard  no  triumph  thy  malice  imparts ; 
What  you  'razed  from  our  walls  is  engraved  on  our  hearts: 
And  tho'  Pitt  and  his  crew  may  the  legend  efface, 
The  emblem  for  ever  the  mind  (hall  embrace  ; 
Its  firmnefs^-its  ardour  ihali  ever  endure, 
Engrav'd  on  our  bofoms,  unfhaken  and  pure; 
Exiflenceand  Freedom  together  we'll  twine, 
And  the  one  with  the  other  we'll  only  reiign* 

JUVINIS. 


%*  Jn  addttional  ^narter^Sheet  will  he  given  with  a  futurf 

JNumber. 
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On  the  humanity  and  benevolence  of  the  Dutch  Revolu* 
tion^  and  the  caufes  of  the  excejfes  in  France. 
The  Third  LeClure  On  the  Moral  and  Political 
Influence  of  the  ProfpeSive  Principle  of  Virtue. 
With  a  Parallel  between  the  Character  of  Pi  tt  (fnd 

RoB£SPI£RR£. 

V^ITIZENS,  it  will  frequently  happen,  from  the  extempore 
manner  in  which  thefe  Le3ures  are  delivered,  diat  I  (hall  be 
confiderably  miftaken  in  my  calculations  as  to  the  extent  of 
matter  to  be  embraced  by  a  iingle  Lefture.  On  the  laft  even-p 
ing  I  intended  to  have  clofed  the  fubjeft  of  the  profpeflive 
principle  of  virtue,  and  to  have  entered  largely  into  the  politic 
cal  confiderations  that  depend  upon  it ;  particularly  that  branch 
of  the  fubjeft  which  relates  to  the  revolutions  of  nations.  I 
found,  however,  when  the  evening  was  confiderably  advanced 
that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  accomplifli  this,  or,  indeed,  to 
enter  at  any  confiderable  length  into  that  which  forms  the 
moft  important  branch  of  the  fubjedt,  namely,  the  application 
to  the  leading  charaSers  and  events  of  this  important  asra, 
without  confiderably  trefpalTmg  upon  my  ufual  limits.  And 
as  the  ftate  of  my  health  was  precarious,  I  thought  it  not 
right  either  to  expofe  myfelf  to  hazard,  or  you  to  inconveni- 
ence by  protrading  that  Ledure  to  an  unufual  length.  I  am 
glad  I  made  ufe  of  this  precaution,  becaufe,  when  I  came  to 
review  my  fubjeft  again,  I  found  a  vaft  variety  of  important 
matter  entirely  untouched.  I  recollefted  alfo  that  while  I  had 
the  honor  of  refiding  in  the  Tower,  I  had  perufed,  with  a 
confiderable  degree  of  attention,  the  works  of  an  author  fomcr 
times  very  much  praifed,  and  fometimes more  abufed, 

**  Now  hail'd  with  joy  as  true  to  Virtue's  fide  ; 

"  Now  view'd  with  horror  as  the  aflairm's  guide"— 

I  mean  Machiavelj  who  appeared,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  to 

tumiih  a  clue  to  the  events  which  have  recently  takeji  place 
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in  Europe  5  and  from  whom  many  important  reflexions  might 
be  adduced :  An  author,  whatever  might  be  hisobje£l — whe- 
ther to  inftruft  the  tyrant,  or  expofe  the  tyranny,  whofe  work 
is  replete  with  political  erudition  and,  therefore,  worthy  of 
the  moft  ferious  attention.  I  found,  in  a  review  of  the  pre- 
fent  fubjeft,  that  many  of  his  refledlions  would  apply  to  that 
branch  I  am  now  going  to  enter  upon,  and  I  fhall  occafionally, 
therefore,  make  fome  quotations  from  him.  It  may  be  necef- 
fary,  however,  to  premifc  that  this  author  isperpetually  fpeak- 
ing  of  princes  and  of  tyrants,  whereas  I  uiall  have  to  apply 
hisrefledlions  to  leaders  of  revolutions  by  which  princes  and 
tyrannies  have  been  overthrown.  You  will  fee,  however, 
that  the  reafoning  applies  juft  the  fame,  and  that  in  one  in- 
ftance  in  particular  the  only  irrelevant  circumftance  is  the  ufe 
of  the  word  prince,  a  title  to  whith  the  individual  animad- 
verted upon  never  attained,  nor  ever,  perhaps,  afpired. 

Having  premifed  thus  much,  I  (hall  proceed  to  remind  you 
that  in  two  former  leftures  I  have  dilated  very  conilderahly 
upon  that  principle  of  virtue  which  looks  forward  to  benefits 
to  be  procured,  in  oppofition  to  that  which  looks  backward 
upon  injuries  already  done.  You  will  remember  that  I  dwelt 
upon  the  tendency  of  the  pafEon  of  revenge  to  diiappoint  the 
aims  of  thofe  who  ufe  that  engine  to  promote  the  principle 
of  liberty;  the  very  effenceof  which  is  philanthropic  virtue. 
I  attempted  alfo  to  fhew  you  that  the  deviations  from  the 
great  principles  of  political  virtue  which,  according  to  my 
conceptions,  are  obfervable  in  that  illuilrious  charatter,  the 
Demofthenes  of  the  Britifli  fenate,  are  to  be  traced  alfo  from 
the  delufive  principle  of  gratitude,  a  branch  as  I  endeavoured 
to  (hew  you,  of  the  retrofpedtive  fyftem. 

I  come  now  to  the  moft  important  branch  of  my  fubjefl; 
namely,  the  influence  of  the  two  principles  in  the  grand  revo- 
^lutions  which  frequently  convulfe,  fometimes  dcftroy,  and 
fometimes  improve  great  communities.  And  here,  Citizens,- 
I  fhall  dwell,'  in  the  firft  inflance,  not  upon  the  gloomy,  but 
upon  the  benignant  pi<Slure.  I  am  fure  no  man  who  has  a 
heart  can  have  read  the  proceedings  of  the  revolution  in  Hoi- 
land,  without  feeling  that  heart  dilated,  and  finding  himfelf  a 
better  member  of  fociety  from  the  grand  fentiments  of  juflice 
and  benevolence  upon  which  that  revolution  has  been  con- 
ducted. Remember  particularly  the  do6lrines  they  lay  down, 
how  they  difcard  the  principle  of  vengeance,  and  all  thofe  ef- 
fufions  of  retrofpeAive  fury  which  have  produced  fuch  mife- 
rable  confequences  in  the  world.    Think  of  that  proclamatiojv 
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in  which  they  declare  their  independence,  and  avow  their  de* 
termination  of  forming  a  government  upon  the  broad  bafisof 
liberty  and  equalit}^  Having  been  required,  with  more  zeal 
than  difcretion,  to  fatiate  vengeance  upon  fome  of  their 
late  oppreilive  rulers,  the  provifional  reprefentatives,  the  lea- 
ders of  the  revolution,  publifh  a  proclamation,  equally  admi-* 
rable  for  its  energy  of  fentiment,  its  wifdom  and  its  humanity. 
"  The  Dutch,"  fay  they,  "  from  the  very  moment  whea 
^<  they  firft  broke  their  chains,  gave  to  aftoniihed  Europe  too 
<<  grand  an  example  of  generofity  and  humanity  to  let  us  be- 
"  lieve  that  they  would  fully  that  glory  in  the  moments  of 
i*-  tranquillity,  by  avenging  themfelves  on  a  fet  of  bumbled  de£- 
^<  pots,  deprived  of  all  ftrength."  This  magnanimity  will 
appear  very  confpicuous,  when  you  confider  what  has  beea 
the  condu£l  of  the  man  who  was  once  the  chief  magiftrate 
of  that  country ;  when  you  reflect  that  during  the  American 
war,  while  Holland  was  at  war  with  England,  there  are  ftrong 
reafons  to  fufpeA  that  he  fold  the  fleet  pf  his  own  country  to 
the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  (I  mean  at  the  battle  of  the  Dogger 
Bank)— when  you  reflect,  alfo,  upon  his  conduA  to  the  people^ 
of  whofe  coiiftitution,  be  it  remembered,  the  Stadtholderate  was  * 
never  an  integral  part — it  was  only  a  provilional  office  fet  up 
by  the  temporary  will  of  the  nation,  and  liable  to  be  put  down 
again  whenever  the  nation  fo  willed. 

The  Stadtholderate,  I  (ay,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  country 
bears  me  out  in  the  aifertion,  was  no  integral  part  of  the  con- 
ilitution  of  the  Batavian  ftates ;  yet  you  will  remember  that 
when  the  Batavian  people  thought  it  their  duty-— and  who  {hall 
venture  to  difpute  the  right  of  a  people  when  they  do  fo 
think,  to  ameliorate  the  government,  under  which  they  live?-« 
You  will  remember  that  when  they  thought  it  their  duty  to 
ameliorate  their  government  thev  were  prevented  by  the 
Stadtholder  from  fo  doing.  How  r  By  a  larger  portion  of  the 
people  declaring  againft  the  patriots?  No:  but  by  the  mena* 
cingof  a  Britifh  fleet  that  threatened  their  ports^  and  by  troops 
of  Pruffians  poured  into  the  nation  to  thruft  the  Stadtholder- 
ate down  people's  diroats,  with  an  increafe  of  power,  and 
additional  prerogatives. 

But  they  forgot  all  this— generouffly  andglorioufly  forgot  itw 
and  remembered  the  true  principles  of  virtue  and  poli^;  as 
you  will  hear,  «  He  deferves  not  to  triumph,"  continue  thefe 
philofophic  patriots,  «  who  bafely  abufes  his  viiSoryj  he  alone 
««  can  promife  himfelf  the  conftant  and  happy  fruits  of  viflory 
^  who  makes  bis  vanquiihed  foes  bluih  by  his  juftice  and  ee^ 
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«  ncrofity ;  and  c6nvihccs  them  that  they  arc  the  p^rfoAs  wh6 
«  have  chofen  the  worft  caufe  to  defend.  Citizens,  genero^ 
«^  fity  and  juftice  carry  with  them  irrcfiftible  force;  notfiing 
<*  can  fave  our  country  but  a  conftant  adherence  to  thofe  vir- 
<«  tues.  The  exercife  of  revenge  may  afford  a  tranfitory  plca- 
<«  fure  in  the  moments  of  paflion  and  delirium,  biit  its  confc- 
<<  quences  are  commonly  fad  and  fatal ;  while  the  exercife  of 
«  equitv  and  generofity  leaves  nothing  but  agreeable  fenfa- 
•c  tioris.*' 

They  then  go  on  to  declare  that  their  great  end  is  to 
eftablifh  a  government  upon  the  foundation  of  the  genuine 
principles  of  freedom  and  equality ;  perceiving  (as  all  men 
will  fooner  or  later  perceive)  that  all  governments  that  are 
not  founded  upon  this  bafis,  that  is  to  fay,  upon  the  bafls  of 
equal  rights,  equal  laws»  and  equal  means  of  obtaining  juftice, 
are  in  reality  nothing  but  ufurpations,  how  many  hundred, 
or  how  many  thoufand  years  foever  they  may  happen  to  have 
been  eftablifhed.  ^  £ut,"  continues  the  proclamation, 
<<  how  to  attain  this  end  ?  No  inethod  more  likely  than  to 
^  fliew,  on  the  one  hand)  grandeur  and  generofity  withrefped 
<^  to  the  paft;  on  the  other,  to  be  feVere  and  inexorable 
<<  to  all  attempts  againft  freedom  and  the  fupremacy  of  the 
**  people.** 

Citizens,!  am  not  fure  whether  to  befevere  and  inexorable 
is  ever  right.  You  are  always  to  exercife  juftice, — ^you  are 
to  prefcrve  liberty ;  but  take  care,  that,  while  you  pretend  to 
make  diftindions,  you  do  not  ultimately  fall  into  an  undi- 
ftinguifliing  fyfterii  of  terror  and  revenge.  However,  Citi- 
zens, there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  agitation  of  paftions 
that  muft  prevail  in  fuch  a  revolution  as  that  in  France,  and 
that  in  Holland,  there  muft  be  a  confiderable  degree  of  fer- 
ment,—a  neceffiity  for  a  confiderable  degree  of  energetic  ex- 
ertion, which  at  other  periods  cannot  be  juftified.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  crifis,  all  the  terrors,  in  the  regular  courfe  of  things, 
being  on  one  fide,  it  is  neceftarv,  perhaps,  to  create  a  falu- 
tary  and  countera£tIng  terror,  that  perfons  who  have  no  fide, 
tio  fentiment,  no  principle  but  that  of  felf-fecurity»  (a  defcrip- 
lion  which  always  includes  a  large  proportion  of  every  people} 
may  hot  fuppofe  that  they  have  every  thing  to  fear  from  the 
'triumph  of  one  party,  and  nothing  from  the  othen  If  there- 
fore there  is  any  excufe  for  this  language,  it  is  from  that 
tonfideration.  Self^prefervation  is  a  right  of  nature  which 
belongs  as  tiiuch  to  the  fifiends  of  liberty  as  to  courts  and 
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Citizens,  I  mark  this  difcrimination  the  more  particularly, 
that  I  may  ihew  you  that  there  is  no  more  foundation  for  the 
calumny  which  defcribes  me,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  friend  to 
paffive  obedience  and  non-reliftance,  than  the  calumny  which 
reprefents  me,  on  the  other,  as  an  agitator  of  violence  and 
maflacre*  I  love  humanity,  I  love  my  fellow-beings,  to 
whatever  party  they  may  belong ;  and  I  would  no  fooner 
wound  or  afflifl  my  bittereft  enemy  than  my  deareft  friend. 
Either  the  one  or  the  other  I  would  refift,  if  I  met  him  in 
the  profecution  of  fchemes  deftruclive  of  the  rights  and  in- 
terefts  of  man  5  but  I  would  refift  him,  which  ever  it  might 
be,  in  the  mildeft  and  moft  benevolent  manner,  from  which 
I  could  have  any  profpeft  of  fuccefs.  This  is  my  land-mark 
—my  boundary  between  Quakerifm  and  violence;  and 
here  I  think  evenr  man  ought  to  fland  to  his  poft,  and, 
when  attacked,  defend  himfelf  and  his  principles;  and  if  ever 
the  dire  neceffity  ihould  arrive,  vrtiich  I  hope  never  will,  I 
truft  I  /hall  be  as  willing  to  filed  my  blood,  as  fpend  my 
breath,  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  man.  But 
not  one  blow  fdr  vengeance  I  No :  that  which  is  paft,  is  paft. 
I  would  prevent  the  future  evil;  I  would  remove  the  prefent; 
but  when,  inftead  of  prevention,  we  talk  of  punifliment,  we 
may  difguife  it  to^  ourfelves  in  what  pompous  I'anguage  we 
will,  but  we  have  departed  from  the  genuine  principles  of 
liberty  and  juftice,  and  plunged  into  the  cruel  fyftem  by  which 
all  the  tyrannies  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world  have  been 
fupported. 

Unhappily,  citizens,  this  great  political  truth  has  not  been 
underftood  in  all  the  ftages  of  the  Fcench  revolution ;  unhap- 
pily we  do  but  too  frequently  obferve,  inftead  of  the  profpec- 
tive  principle  of  amelioration,  the  retrofpeftive  glances  and 
paffions  of  revenge,  in  the  ftruggles  of  parties  which,  one 
after  the  other,  have  fucceeded  in  that  great,  that  glorious, 
though  in  fome  refpeds  unhappy  country. 

Citizens,  perhaps  in  the  firft  inftance  every  one  of  the 
fa£lions  which  have  alternately  prevailed  in  that  country  a£led 
from  virtuous  principles.  I  cannot,  I  own,  call  back  to  my 
mind  the  glorious  fentiments,  the  godlike  reafonings,  the 
generous  eloquence,  which  has  fo  frequently  refounded  within 
die  walls  of  the  French  afiemblies,  without  being  convinced 
Hm^  in  many  of  thofe  leaders  who  have  at  laft  fallen  vi£ltms 
to  their  own  ambition,  there  were  pure  and  enlightened  prin- 
ciples of  libcrtv  and  truth,  which  perhaps  never  flione  be- 
toe  with  equal  luftre  in  the  world.    But,  citizens,  one  of 
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the  firft  misfortunes  of  France  was,  that  the  leading  charac« 
lers  of  that  country  formed  themfelves  into  fadlions,  (into 
parties  as  they  are  called  here  ! )  compaAs  and  aflbciations,' 
which  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  produce  a  felfilhnefs  of 
chara6ler,  a  fort  of  efprit  du  corps',.  ViViA  to  banifli  from  the 
mind  thofe  broad  and  generous  principles,  without  a  refolute 
adherence  to  which  nothing  like  genuine  liberty  ever  can  be 
produced. 

Thefe  parties  iobn  became  inflamed  by  fufpicions,  and 
aggravated  by  threats  of  vengeance.  Yes,  I  fay  by  threats 
of  vengeance ;  for  1  believe  the  threats  held  out  by 
the  feeble  Briflbtines  were  the  firft  caufe  of  the  fanguinary 
proceedings  which  the  Mountain  afterwards  adopted.  When 
fufpicions  are  generated,  when  denunciations  are  fpringing 
from  every  quarter,  there  is  but  too  neceflary  a  tendency  in 
fuch  proceedings  to  ftir  up  the  gloomy  fpirit  of  revenge.  Op* 
pofition  becomes  inflamed  by  mutual  hatred,  and  mutual  fear, 
till  nothing  but  the  deftrudtion  of  one  lozxty  c^n  fatisfy  the 
frantic  ravings  oi  thofe  who  began  m  aelulion,  but  end  in 
rancorous  animofity.  Let  it  be  remembered  however,  citi- 
zens, that  I  do  not  attribute  the  whole  of  the  mifchiefs  that 
have  taken  place  in  France  to  the  revengeful  difpofitions  of 
the  particular  leaders  of  the  revolution.  The  time  is  near  at 
hand  when  it  will  no  longer  be  virtue  to  flander  France.  The 
time  is  near  at  hand  when  it  will  be  no  longer  High  Treafon 
to  do  juftice  to  the  real  character  and  virtues  of  that  nation. 
Pruilia  has  already,  from  a  profefling  friend,  become  a  threat- 
ening enemy  to  this  country.  PruSia  already,  from  the  foe 
of  France,  has  become  jjer  ally;  and,  with  very  few  grains 
of  penetration,  I  think  we  may  difcover  that  part  of  the  al- 
liance, yet  behind  the  curtain,  is,  that  the  arms  of  Pruilia 
and  France  fiiall  combine  to  drive  the  Britifh  forces  from 
Germany.  Spain  and  Sardinia,  there  is  good  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, have  fubmitted  already,  or  are  upon  the  eve  of  fubmif- 
fion.  The  King  of  Pruflia  is  nominated,  as  it  were,  patron 
of  a  large  portion  of  Germany  \  and,  in  all  probability,  under 
his  wing  peace  will  be  procured  from  the  French  republic  for 
thofe  diftra£ted  and  half-ruined  dates.  Yet  ftill  we  fleep 
fupine  :  we  lift  not  the  manly  voice  for  change  of  men  and 
meafures,  though  the  period,  I  believe,  is  not  very  diflant, 
when  we  muft  either  difcard  our  minifters  to  make  a  peace, 
or  fubmit  to  a  conquering  foe,  whofe  revenge  we  have  ftimu- 
]ated  by  injuftice  and  opprobrium,  and  whofe  generofity  we ' 
have  treated  with  ingratitude  and  contempt.    I  believe  there* 

fore^ 
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fcre,  in  fuch  a  pofture  of  affairs,  that  it  is  not  improper  to  pre- 
pare the  public  mind  for  amity,  by  removing  a  part  of  that 
odium  unjuftly  thrown  upon  the  French  character;  and  I  be- 
lieve, if  we  confider  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  revolution,  we 
fhall  find  that  the  excefTes  of  that  revolution  have  not,  in  ge- 
neral, proceeded  principally  from  the  character  of  the  indivi- 
dual leaders,  "but  (till  lefs  from  the  principles  which  that  revo- 
lution has  promulgated.  The  revengeful  charafter,  the  depra- 
vity of  morals,  which  ftained  fome  ftages  of  the  revolution 
remlted  from  the  old  defpotifm.  While  every  fpecies  of  cruelty 
and  licentioufnefs  pra<Sticed  by  the  court,  during  whofe  tyranny 
no  poor  mirerabley2?;25  cullotte  could  walk  the  bridges  at  night, 
without  expefting  that  fome  great  man's  lackey  might  chuck 
him  into  the  river,  ■  confcious  that  he  would  never  be  enquired 
after  i  while  the  monftnms  cruelties  prafticed  by  the  nobility, 
and  gentry,  as  they  called  themfelves,  againfl  the  induflrious 
order  of  people ;  while  thefe  things  were  frefli  in  the  memory 
of  the  people,  it  is  a  circumAance  to  be  lamented,  but  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  a  profligate  fpirit  of  revenge  fliould  have 
ftimulated  a  part  of  the  revolutionifts  alfo.  Confider  like  wife 
the  corruption  introduced  into  that  country  by  the  court,  no- 
thing but  (plendor  and  power  was  treated  with  refpe£t;  and, 
therefore,  fplendor  and  power  has  but  too  frequently  been 
grafped  at  by  vices  fo  deteftable  that  no  being  would  have  had 
the  audacity  to  perpetrate  them,  if  he  had  not  known  that  titles 
and  gold  would  hide  the  deformity  from  the  public  eye,  and  his 
character  be  fmoothed  and  polifhed  over  by  the  gold  leaf  of 
privilege  and  diflindtion. 

To  this  lam  forrytoadd,— that  I  believe  we  muft  alfo  attri- 
bute a  confiderable  part  of  the  intrigues  and  excefTes  in  France 
to  the  cabals  and  artifices  of  the  Britifh  cabinet.  Do  I  fay  I 
believe  ?  they  have  ftood  up  in  the  houfes  of  Parliament  and 
avowed  it.  They  have  faid  that  they  fent  the  money  of  Bri- 
tain into  France  to  create  internal  commotions  there.  [/«/^- 
ruptioTu]  The  Citizen  groans,  but  he  will  groan  a  little  more 
when  he  remembers  that  Lord  Stanhope  made  a  motion  in  re- 
probation of  that  avowal.  The  motion  was  fcouted,  and  the 
fentiment  remained  unretra6tcd,  to  the  difgrace  of  humanity, 
which  could  not  bat  rife  in  indignation  at  the  idea  that  any 
fet  of  men  could  ftand  forward  and  fay,  we  arc  employing  the 
property  of  this  country,  taken  from  the  hard  earnings  of  in- 
duftry,  to  fpread  treacherv  and  crimes  through  the  country  of 
that  enemy  whom  we  wifn  to  deflroy  though  we  have  not  the 
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Citizens*  you  will  conflder,  alfo,  the  fituation  in  which 
France  was  plunged  at  that  period:  you  will  confider  the  bar- 
barous manifeflo  of  the  Duke  of  Brunfmck.  I  mention  not 
his  name  to  give  any  wound  to  an  unhappy  female,  who  is 
torn  ffom  every  connection  to  refide  (fuch  are  the  cruel  roan- 
dates  of  ftate  policy)  at  the  mercy  (for  mercy,  under  fucb 
circumftances,  it  muft  be)  of  ftraiiG;ers  whom,  perhaps,  (ke 
may  lovci  but  to  whom,  perhaps,  me  never  can  reconcile 
berielf.  I  have  heard,  and  I  am  much  difpofed  to  believe,-— 
for  lam  much  inclined  to  think  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick  one, 
among  the  fovereigns  of  Europe,  who  pojfieires  a  larger  (hare 
of  intelledl  than  belongs  to  moft  of  them :  our  own  ble/Ted 
fovercign  excepted,     (Reiterated applaufes.y^ 

I  am  very  happy  to  hear.  Citizens,  that  you  are  fo  loyal; 
and  that  you  will  not  fuft'er  a  juft  compliment  to  be  pafled  upon 
our  benign  fovereign,  without  taking  the  notice  of  it  that  it 
merits ! 

I  fay  this  piece  of  Bobadil  bravado  has  been  reported  not 
to  be  the  compofition  of  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick.  It  was 
fmuggled  into  the  world,  however,  under  his  name :  and  I 
an  iorry  it  (hould  fo  frequently  be  the  misfortune  of  Princes 
that  their  names  (hould  give  the  fanQion  of  authority  to  mea^* 
fures  of  which  they  are  totally  ignorant,  till  the  milchief  has 
been  diifeminated  through  the  world. 

However,  certain  it  is  that  this  barbarous  manifefto)  who»- 
ever  penned  it,  was  one  of  the  caufcs  of  the  violences  in 
France.  Prefled  with  intrigues  within^  which  were  fomented 
and  fupported  by  cabals  without,  prefled  by  armies  of  invading 
defpots,  menaced  on  every  fide,  provoked  by  every  infult, 
injuftice  and  indignity,  their  enthuflafm  and  apprehenfions 
arofe  to  frenzy,  and  they  did  z&$  which  I  (hall  not  attempt  to 
juftify — ^wbich  I  (hould  wi(h  could  be  blotted  for  ever  from  the 
.  page  of  hiflory,  if  I  were  not  fure  that  it  is  good  for  the  fu- 
ture happinefs  of  mankind  that  every  hiftorical  truth  (hould  be 
fairly  and  publicly  handed  down. 

Citizens,  we  are  to  remember,  alfo,  that,  at  the  time  when 
the  country  was  driven  to  the  laft  extremity,  when  arms  could 
not  be  procured  faft  enough  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  thofe 
bravp  defenders  of  liberty  who  were  rufhing  forward  to  meet 
the  foreign  foe ;  at  that  time  in  the  prifons,  crammed  with  fuf- 
peeled  perfons,  counter-revolutionifis  who  had  never  been 
committed,  were  found  to  be  concealed,  in  every  part  of 
Paris>  and  arms  were  found  concealed  in  thofe  places^ 
evidently    for  purpofes  of  the  moft  deteftable  treachery. 

When 
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irbtn  we  confider  thefc  circumftances,  we  muft  attribute  to  an 
unfortunate  concurrence  of  events,  thofe  excefles  which  have 
been  fo  frequently  related  with  aggravation  upon  aggravation> 
as  fiains  upon  the  character  of  the  French  people.  We  have, 
alfo,  to  confider  that  the  fituation  in  which  they  were  placed 
rendered  meafures  of  confiderable energy  req ui  fite.  I  am  forry 
they  miftook  the  real  charafter  of  energy :  but  the  fears  of  a 
populace  trembling  for  their  new-born  liberty,  and  driven  to 
defpair  by  fuch  a  combination  of  difaftrous  circumftances, 
can  never  be  brought  forward  as  a  ftain  upon*  the  general 
charad^er  of  a  nation,  but  by  perfons  whofe  own  underftand- 
itigs  are  either  perverted,  or  who  are  determined  to  pervert 
the  underftandings  of  others. 

If,  however,  we  (hould  admit,  that  there  arc  fomc  excufes 
for  the  excefles  that  took  place  in  that  country,  we  muft,  alfo^ 
admit  that  there  were  men  whofe  gloomy  difpofitions  perpe-' 
tuated  thofe  excefles  when  there  could  be  no  excufe  for  them 
whatever:  for  as  Machiavel  has  well  obferved  '*  Crufelty,  if 
^  ever  it  can  be  palliated,  can  only  be  fo  when  it  is  commited 
•*  but  once,  out  of  neceflity,  and  for  felf-prefervation,  and 
^  never  repeated  afterwards,  but  converted,  as  much  as  pofli- 
•*  ble,  to  the  benefit  of  the  fubjeft."  I  know  that  in  the 
rague  manner  in  which  this  is  worded  it  might  be  made  ufe 
of  to  juftify  the  horrible  maflacres  of  St.  Bartholemews,  or 
even  die  ftill  more  horrible  and  atrocious  maflaci^  committed 
by  that  French  ariftocrat  M«  de  Memmay,  and  which  all  ari- 
itocrats  are  fo  willing*  to  bury  in  oblivion.  But  I  quote  not 
Ae  author's  words  becaufe  I  mean  to  admit  their  full  latitude, 
but  becaufe  they  give  me  an  opportunity  of  (hewing  that  even 
the  advocates  for  cruelty  and  tyranny  do  not  juftify  that  reite- 
rated fury  and  vengeance  into  which  it  is  but  too'  common  for 
men  to  plunge  in  the  fury  of  political  contention.  **  Cruelty 
"  is  ill  applied,"  continues  he,  «  when  it  is  but  little  at  firft, 
^  and  is  afterwards  rather  increafed  than  abated. — Thofe  whofe 
^  cruelty  lingers  and  comes  on  by  degrees,  cannot  poflibly 
**  fubfift  long."  The  event  has  fliewn  how  truly  this  author 
was  acquainted  with  the  fprings  and  influences  of  political 
a^hon.  It  muft,  however,  be  admitted  that  few  charaders  in 
the  world  ever  had  energy  enough  to  do  thofe  things  which 
were  requifite  in  fuch  a  iituation  as  France  was  plunged  into, 
without,  at  the  fame  time,  indulging  fome  difpofition  for  re- 
venge and  cruelty. 

«  All  new  governments,"  fays  this  fame  Machiavel,  **  arc 
*  expofed  to  fo  many  dangers^  that  it  is  impoflible  for  a  new 
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«  Prince,"  and  fuch,  it  cannot  be  diflembled,  at  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  was  Robefpierre,  though  I  believe,  at  the 
beginning,  he  was  aiEluated  by  the  true  and  genuine  princi- 

?les  of  republicanlfm.     It  is  impoiBble,  he  fays,  for  a  new 
Vince,  that  is  an   ufurper,  <^  to  avoid  the  fcandal  of  being 
«  cruel." 

Citizens,  as  I  believe  the  chara6lers  of  great  a£lors  in  the 
political  world  furniOi  the  moft  important  of  the  fa£ls  upon 
which  the  human  mind  expatiates,  lihall  next  enter  into  fome 
confideration  of  the  chara<Sfcer  of  Robefpierre :  by  which  I  fhall 
be  able  to  (hew  you  that  he  had  not  a  conftitution  calculated 
to  form  an  exception  from  this  general  rule.  I  admit,  and  I 
think  I  (hall  by  and  by  prove,  that  there  were  in  the  charafter 
of  Robefpierre  many  as  great  qualities,  as  magnificent  virtues 
as  ever  adorned  a  human  being;  unfortunately,  however,  none 
of  thofe  great  qualities  and  virtues  were  of  that  defcription 
that  led  to  moderation.  He  had  no  philofophy,  he  had  no  fo- 
ciai  aiFe8ions,  he  had  none  of  thofe  tender  fympathies  which 
foften  the  rugged  chara£^er  of  the  politician,  and  reconcile 
the  great  and  lublime  powers  of  the  human  mind  to  the  gen- 
tle endearments  of  humanity-^-that  afFe6lion  and  general  at- 
tachment to  his  fpecies,  which  are  necefiary  to  conilitute  the 
truly  excellent  charadler:  and  without  which  no  character, 
however  fplendid,  can  either  command  or  deferve  the  general 
admiration  of  mankind.  His  virtues  were  of  the  fevere  and 
gloomy  caft;  his  vices  were  thofe  moft  favourable  to  cruelty 
and  revenge i  he  was  tainted,  nay,  he  was  faturated,  if  I  may 
fo  exprefs  mvfclf,  with  the  monftrous  vice  of  fufpicion;  a 
narrow  felfim  fiend,  which,  when  it  enters  into  the  human 
charafler,  debauches  all  the  great  qualities  of  the  foul,  and 
perverts  the  energies  which  might  other  wife  have  been  orna- 
mental and  beneficial  to  the  human  race.  He  was  alfo,  unfor- 
tunately a  flave  to  perfonal  cowardice.  He  had,  it  is  true,  po- 
litical intrepidity;  but  the  hiflory  of  his  proceedings  fhow> 
that  like  Marat^  (though  not  to  fo  great  a  degree)  he  had  a 
heart  that  trembled  for  his  perfonal  fecurity,  and  that,  there- 
fore, was  difpofed  to  raife  fences  and  protections  round  him> 
which  he  thought  it  necefTary  to  cement  with  blood.  He  had 
alfo  a  political  impetuoilty  that  could  brook  no  reftraint ;  that 
muft  dafh  forward  at  once  to  its  objedt,  that  could  not  go  ftep 
by  flep  to  the  attainment  of  that  political  amelioration  at 
which,  at  iirfl,  he  aimed,  and  which,  therefore,  hurried  him 
from  the  path  of  patriotifm  to  that  of  individual  ambition. 
He  had  alfo  a  fanaticifm  gloomy  and  inveterate;  and  that  fa- 
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naticifm  whetted  the  axe  of  the  guillotine  againfl:  the  man 
who  had  long  been  his  firmeft  and  moft  ufeful  friend  ;  becaufc, 
forfooth,  (fuch  wras  the  popular  pretence  at  leaft)  this  man 
denied  fome  doftrines,  of  which  he  thought  fit  to  make  him- 
felf  the  champion, 

•  I  wifh  not  to  contend  on  this  occafion,  whether  theatheifm 
of  Danton  were  a  vice  or  not ;  but  I  am  convinced  of  this, 
that  if  it  were  a  vice,  it  was  of  that  defcription  that  man  had 
nothing  to  do  with ;  and  the  individual  who  once  fuppofes  he 
has  a  right  to  fhed  the  blood  of  his  fellow  Citizens  for  diffe- 
rences In  fpeculative  opinion,  knows  not  where  he  may  ftop. 
He  may  cut  this  man's  head  off  to-day  for  being  an  atheift  ;  he' 
may  cut  off,  the  next  day,  another  man's  head  for  being  a  de- 
lft, and,  the  next,  fend  flocks  of  people  to  the  gurllotine,  be* 
caufe  they  receive  the  facrament  ftanding,  when  he  takes  it 
kneeling.  In  (hort^  unlefs  you  fufFer  a  man  to  enjoy  the -ut* 
moft  freedom  of  opinion ;  unlefs  you  lay  it  down  that  fpecu- 
lative notions  are  not  objects  of  punifliment,  and  that  puni&-*' 
ment,  if  juftifiable  at  all,  is  only  ufeful  when  ufed  to  prevent 
dcftru(5tive  exertions  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  man,,  for 
tlie  annihilation  of  life,  or  the  overthrow  of  happinefs,— Un- 
lefs you  admit  thcfe  maxims,  whatever  your  religious  opinions* 
may  be,  you  are  a  fanatic.  Whether  you  go  to  maft  with 
Robefpierre  at  one  period,  or  at  another  bow  down  with  this 
high-prieft  to  his  new-fangled  allegorical  religion,  whether 
you  go  to  the  conventicle,  ^o  the  church,  the  chapel,  or  the 
plain  meeting  of  the  Quakers,  it  matters  not;  unlefs  you  up- 
hold that  every  man  has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  you  cannot  be 
a*  friend  to  genuine  liberty  and  juftice;  you  are  hoftile  to  hu- 
man intelleS:  for  though  you  think  you  are  right,  the  man  in 
direft  oppofition  thinks  he  is  right  alfo,  and  if  you  want  no 
other  judgment  than  your  own  opinion  to  juftify  coercion, 
univerfal  mafiacre  muft  enfue,  fociety  muii  be  unhinged, 
chaos  return,  and  **  darknefsbethe  burier  of  thedead." 

The  generality  of  thefe  qualities,  it  is  true,  fitted  Robefr 
pierre  for  the  times  he  had  to  aft  in :  and  we  may,  indeed,  ob- 
ferve  a  tendency  in  all  times  and  poftures  of  fociety,  to  create' 
thofe  charaSers  which  are  neccflary  for  them. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Bnftbtines  were  incompetent  to  the 
tafk  of  the  falvation  of  France,  They  had  virtue— they  hait 
phiiofophy ;  but  thcjr  had  no  energy :  and  we  may  obfcrve, 
from  this,  the  reaion  wh},  in  great  revolutions,  the  firft 
movers  feldom  fteer  through  the  whple.  It  is  ridiculous,' 
therefore,  to  fuppofe  that  any  man,  acquainted  with  the  hif-' 
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tory  of  the  univerfe,  is  anxious  to  produce  revolutions.    Re^ 

volutions  are  ajways  produced  by  the  folly  and  wickednefs  of 
the  rulers,  not  by  the  proje6ls  or  individuals.  Whoever  puts 
the  iirft  hand  to  the  work,  in  all  human  probability  will  be 
one  of  the  firft  that  lofes  his  head,  in  the  progrefs  x)f  it }  for 
the  fatSl  is,  that  the  charadler  of  man  only  fits  him  for  a£ling 
in  that  particular  fphere  where  he  finds  a  fimilar  character  ia 
the  pofture  of  fociety.  Hence  what  is  called' fortune.  We 
fay  that  this  oian  is  fortunate,  and  that  man  is  unfortunate  | 
for  both  have  purfued  their  way  with  equal  wifdom,  and  one 
has  fucceeded  and  the  other  fallen.  But  it  is  not  fortune,  but 
ihe  times,  and  the  vidory  of  the  one,  and  the  fall  of  ^the  other 
cnuft  refult  from  one  of  thefecaufcs;  either  the  individual  who 
&lls  was  not  kecn-fightcd  enough  to  fee  what  the  real  ftatc  of 
fociety  was,  and  what  the  proper  mode  of  a£ling  in  that  flate 
of  fociety,  or  eife,  feeing  what  it  was,  the  habits  of  hit 
cbarafler  did  not  permit  him   to  a£l  in  the  particular  way 

required. 

Thus  we  find  the  BrifTotines,  at  one  period  of  the  revolu« 
tioUy  were  characters  befl  calculated  to  help  it  on.  ,  Their  dc-* 
liberate*  progreffive,  cautious  movements  led  forward  the  peo- 
ple and  the  country  to  a  particular  ftate,  to  which  it,  perhaps, 
never  would  have  arrived  but  for  thofe  moderate  exertions* 
But  then  caa^  the  daemon  ot  foreign  power,  then  came  cala- 
mities, then  came  a  poflure  of  fociety  for  which  their  delibe- 
rate meafures  were  no  longer  fitted^  They  could  not  aiTume 
the  energy  requifite  for  the  moment;  and  the  reins  of  power 
fell  {foa\  their  feeble  hands.  They  were  feized  by  the  ener* 
getic  gripe  of  the  leadeis  of  the  mountain  :  men  born  to  live 
among  the  (lorms  of  nature ;  and  "rule  them  at  their  wildeft.** 

l^he  diSerejfit  difpofitions  requifite  at  different  periods,  are 
excellently  animadverted  upon  by  the  author  whom  I  have  quo* 
ted  to  you  before  ^'  He  whofe  manner  of  proceeding  agrees 
<<  with  the  times  is  happy,  and  he  unhappy  who  cannot  ac- 
«  commodate  his  conduct  to  them.  Hence  it  is  not  rare  to 
'<  fee  a  leader  happy  and  flour ifhing  one  day,  and  ruined  the. 
^  next)  without  obferving  the  leaft  change  in  his  difpofition 
<<  or  condu6h"  The  fa£t  is,  the  caufe  of  his  tuin  is  that  he 
is  incapable  of  that  change.  ^'  For  men,  to  arrive  at  the  end 
^  which  they  propofe,  take  very  different  courfes ;  and  if  tbefe. 
(^  different  courlcs  were  accommodated  to  the  chara3er8  and 
^  difpofuions  of  the  times,  all  might  fucceed.  One  acls  with 
<<  moderatioui  another  with  impetuofity  $  one  with  violence 
^  another  with  art  >  one  with  patie^ce^  another  with  furys 

and 
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«*  and  yet  they  may  all  arrive  at  the  fame  end.  We  fee» 
«  likewife,  that  of  two  perfons,  equally  moderate,  one  fuc- 
«,ceeds,  the  other  mifcarries  j  and  that  two  perfons  of  different 
«  turns,  one  moderate,  the  other  impetuous,  are  equally 
«  fuccefsful.  This  proceeds  from  nothing  but  the  nature  oiF 
«  die  times,  which  either  fuits  or  difagrecs  with  their  manner 
*•  of  proceeding. — ^Upon  this  alfo  depends  the  viciffitudes  of  ' 
«  good ;  for  when  a  man  adis  always  with  moderation  ani 
<< .  patience,  if  the  times  and  affairs  turn  fo  favorably  as  to  fuit 
*«  his  cbnduA,  he  profpers;  but  if  the  face  of  affairs  and  the 
«^  times  charge,  he  is  undone,  becaufe  he  does  not  change 
«  likewifc-" 

The  whole  of  this  reafoning,  which  Machiavel  condmies 
to  a  confiderable  extent,  aud  which  is  certainly  veryjuft,w 
applied  by  him  to  Princes ;  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
leaders  of  revolutions:  as  I  have  in  fome  degree  fliown  you,' 
from  what  1  have  obferved  relative  to  the  Briffodnes.  The 
moment  the  crifis  came  they  were  incompetent  to  the  tafk,  and 
another  faftion  of  more  power  and  energy  ftept  forward,  and 
feized  the  helm :  otherwife,  I  believe,  though  France  war 
too  far  enlightened  eventually  to  have  fallen,  ihe  would  hnive 
experienced  much  greater  calamities  and  difficulties,  and  been' 
for  the  prefent,  perhaps,  difappointed  of  her  objed;  a  portion 
of  her  country  would  have  perhaps  been  loft;  and  the  real  ob« 
je£tof  the  allies,  namely,  a  partition,  and  perhaps  to  a  confi* 
derable  degree,  might  have  taken  place. 

But,  however  neceffary  the  exertions  of  the  Mountain  for 
the  moment  might  have  been,  cruel  and  unjustifiable  beyond 
defcription,  was  the  manner  in  which  the  triumph  was  en-, 
joyed.    Did  they  maintain' fuch  language  as  I  have  read  to 

irou  from  the  proclamation  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in  Hol- 
and  ?  Did  they  with  magnanimity  turn  round,  forget  the 
pafly  and  enjoy  the  triumph  without  fullying  it  with  ven- 
geance ?  No :  the  retrofpe£kive  principle  had  funk  too  deep 
in  their  minds:  the  remembrance  of  the  examples  of  cruelty 
fo  frequently  fet  by  the  ^defpotifm  from  which  they  had  to 
recently  been  emancipated,  had  contaminated  their  hearts ; 
and  the  crimes  of  the  French  monarch  furvived,  while  the 
monarchy  itfelf  was  broken  in  fragments. 

Thus,  Citizens,  Europe,  was  witnefs  to  the  murder  of  the 
deputies;  after  that  to  the  murder  of  the  friends  of  thofe  de^ 
puties ;  who  were  fent  to  the  fcaffold  for  fear  they  jQiould  re- 
vqige  their  blood ;  thefe  were  followed  by  their  friends,  and 
thofe  by  their's.    And.  Robefpierre,  like  Macbetb>  (boa-found 

him. 
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himfelf  "  fo  far  gone  in  blood/'  that  he  fhought  it  «  harder  to 
turn  back  than  to  go  o'er :"  Thus  from  fufpicion  and  re- 
venge he  was  driven  to  cruelty,  and  from  cruelty  to  the 
neceffity  of  ambitious  ufurpation;  and  this  ufurpation  was  to 
be  fortified  again  by  blood.  Danton  was  to  be  facrificed— 
Camille  Defmolines — Hebert— all  accufed  of  counter-revolu- 
tionary crimes,  though  the  real  crimes  I  believe,  of  fome  of  theni 
were,  that  they  were  dangerous  rivals  to  the  ambitious  Dic- 
tator ;  and  the  crimes  of  others,  that  they  wifhed  to  reftore 
to  France  that  free  reprefentation,  which  was  in  fome  degree 
ttfurped  by  the  plaufible  pretences  under  which  the  Conven- 
tion contrived  to  procraftinate  their  power- 
But  whatever  were  the  caufes  of  the  cruelty,  the  pradlice 
continued  when  the  temper  of  the  times  could  no  longer  en- 
Aireit:  And  we  find  that  not  only  juftice  was  trampled 
upon,  but  difcretion  alfo — for  though  it  may  perhaps  fome-* 
times  be  true,  as  my  Italian  author  has  obferved,  "  That  it  is 
«  of  the  two  better  to  be  impetuous  than  cautious ;  becaufe 
tt  fortune  is  a  woman,  with  whom  it  is  impofiible  to  fucceed 
••  without  fome  degree  of  violence;"  and  that  "  it  appears 
«*  by  experience  that  (he  more  eafily  fubmits  to  thofe  who  are 
*^  fierce  and  boiflerous,  than  to  fuch  as  are  cool  and  delibe- 
«*  rate,"— Though  this  may  be  true,  yet  certain  it  is,  that 
fuch  violent  meafures  never  can  be  of  Jonff  duration.  Fortu- 
nately  for  the  univcrfe,  fuch  crimes  and  fuch  atrocities  have 
a  tendency  to  their  own  cure:  accordingly  we  find  that  Robe- 
fpierre  fell  by  the  machinations  of  his  own  violence;  be- 
caufe he,  no  more  than  the  party  he  had  difplaced,  was  ca-p' 
pable  of  changing  his  character  with  the  necefTities  of  the 
times,  but  continued  to  a^t  with  violence  when  moderation 
and  philofophy  were  requifite  to  heal  the  wounds  which  the 
itruggle  had  given  to  the  bofom  of  his  country.  This  cir- 
cum (lance,  I  own,  appeared  to  me  fo  inevitable,  from  the 
perufal  oi  the  author  I  have  fo  frequenfly  quoted,  that,  when 
I  read  the  following  pafTage,  I  could  not  but  confider  it  as  a 
prophecy  of  the  fail  of  Robefpiene^  though,  at  the  time  I 
read  it,  he  appeared  to  be  in  the  zenith  of  his  power.— 
•'  Pope  Julius  II."  (for  Catholic  Popes,  as  well  as  allegorical 
Popes,  can  be  fometimes  dellroyers  of  the  human  race^) 
*'  Pope  Julius  II."  fays  Machiavel,  **  in  all  his  enterprises 
^  a£led  with  paflion  and  vehemence;  and  the  times  and  cir- 
<(  cumftances  of  affairs  were  fo  fui table  to  his  manner  of  pro- 
«  ceeding,  that  he  always  came  off  with  fuccef& ;  and,  by 
^  his  violent  and  impetuous  meafures,  fucceeded  in  an  enter- 

**  prize 
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«  prize  which  no  other  Pope,  with  all  the  wifdom  of  man/* 
and  he  might  have  faid,  with  all  the  infallibility  of  holinefi^ 
**  could  ever  have  efFefted." — "  But  the  fhortnefs  of  his 
"  reign  faved  him  from  any  reverfe  of  fortune ;  for  had  he 
'*  lived  to  fee  fuch  times  as  made  it  neceflary  to  proceed  with 
**  caution  and  moderation,  he  would  have  certainly  been 
**  ruined,  becaufe  he  could  never  have  departed  from  his  na- 
"  tural  impctuofiiy.  I  conclude  therefore,  that,  as  Fortune 
**  is  changeable,  he  who  always  perfifts  in  the  fame  meafures 
«  fucceeds  as  long  as  the  times  fall  in  with  them,  but  is  fure 
"  to  mifcarrv  when  the  times  alter." 

Citizens,  it  muft  alfo  be  obferved  from  the  firft  entrance 
of  Robefpiere  upon  the  ftage  of  the  French  revolution,  we 
have  flrong  traits  of  the  ferocity  of  his  difpofition.  He  was 
the  firft  man  who  lifted  up  his  voice  in  juftification  of  the 
wanton  exceffes  of  the  people.  So  early  as  the  27th  July, 
1789,  when  a  proclamation  was  propofed  by  M.  Lally  de  ToU 
'  lendall  to  reftrain  the  excefTes  and  violences  oi  the  people,  he 
fays,  '*  What  has  happened,  after  all,  from  this  revolt  of 
"  Paris?  The  public  liberty.'* — So  far  he  fays  true.  The 
public  liberty  did  arife  from  the  revolt  of  Paris  j  and  if  Paris 
had  not  revolted  as  it  did,  Broglio  would  have  been  upon  their 
backs,  with  his  train  of  mercenary  aiTaflins,  to  deflroy  every 
friend  of  Lberty  in  the  country.  But  mark  how  he  goes 
on ! — "  What  has  happened,  after  all,  from  this  revolt  of 
"  Paris?  The  puWic  liberty':  very  little  bloodflied,  a  fewhead$ 
**  llruck  off,"  fays  he:  "  no  doubt, — but  guilty  heads." 

This  is  the  way  in  which  that  man,  in  the  fenate  of  his  coun- 
try, fported  with  the  difaftrous  circumftance  of  the  populace 
having  taken  vengeance  into  their  own  hands,  and  polluted  the 
ftreets  of  Paris  with  ftreams  of  blood;  fhed  in  the  fpirit  of 
wantonnefs  and  revenge. — **  Very  little  bloodfhed!  A  few 
**  heads  ftruck  off",  no  doubt;  but  guilty  heads. — Ah  !  fir,  it 
**  is  to  this  commotion  that  the  nation  owes  its  liberty— that 
**  we  are  now  fitting  in  tliis  place.'* 

Citizens,  it  is  worth  while  to  remark  this  pafTage,  becaufe 
it  fhows  you  how,  from  ftep  to  flep,  when  a  man  begins  a 
vindiftive  (yftem,  he  goes  to  the  utmoft  atrocity.  This  was 
the  firfl  juftification,  in  the  aflembly,  of  the  excefies  of  the 
people. 

After  the  loth  of  Auguft  1792,  the  cry  of  vengeance  was 
heard  again.  Some  call  the  events  of  that  day  a  maflacre :  I 
confider  them  as  a  glorious  vi£fcory.  The  Royalifts  were  confpi- 
ring  to  overthrow  the  conititution,  and  rellore  defpotifm ;   the 

Jacobins 
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Jacobins  were  endeavouring  to  overthrow  the  conftitution, 
'and  fet  up  republicanifm.  This  Is  the  bare  ftatement  of  the 
fad :  they  met  at  the  double  crifis,  each  unconfcious  how 
near  the  plot  of  the  other  was  to  maturity  ;  they  met,  and  the 
battle  was  fought  out  bravely. — He  who  (haU  call  that  a  maf- 
facre,  muft  fuflFer  me  to  pity  the  perverfion  of  his  under- 
ftanding,  if,  afterwards,  he  calls  any  battle  by  any  other 
name.  It  was  not  a  mere  battle  of  mercenaries,  contending 
for  they  knew  not  what,  at  the  nod  of  a  Court  or  a  Cabinet ; 
it  was  two  parties  of  men,  feeling  convi6^ion  that  their  prin- 
ciples were  their  country ;  each  knew,  each  felt,  that  without 
the  downfall  of  the  other  they  could  have  no  fecurity;  and 
they  (Iruggled  (in  a  fituation  where  it  was  impoffible  for  them 
longer  to  live  in  peace)  by  one  decidve  effort  which  (hould 
be  the  conqueror,  the  republican  or  the  defpot.  The  coniliA 
began  by  treachery,  grofs,  unpardonable,  abominable  treach« 
try,  on  the  part  of  the  Royal ifts,  who,  upon  feeing  their 
King  fafe  within  the  walls  of  the  aflembly,  fired  upon  the 
populace,  having  previoudy  told  them  that  they  were  all 
friends,  and  would  all  hold  together  in  the  fame  caufe.  But 
plough  they  began  in  treachery,  they  fought  with  courage ; 
«  and,  if  the  conquerors  had  been  truly  generous,  they  would 
have  drawn  a  veil  over  the  tranfa£lion ;  they  would  have  faid^ 
We  have  conquered, — we  are  faiisfied.  But  no:  the  man  of 
Uood  went  to  the  bar  of  the  afTembly,  at  the  head  of  the 
fe6Uons  of  Paris,  and  called  for  puniihment,  upon  the  heads 
of  the  Royalifts.— Punifliment !  for  what  ?  For  having  been 
beaten  ?  for  having  been  overthrown  f— Revenge !  punifh-* 
ment!  retribution!- — ^What,  was  it  not  enough  to  triumph 
over  a  party  ?  And  can  you  not  then,  with  generous  mag- 
nanimity, even  applaud  the  courage  of  a  vanquifhed  foe ;  but 
muft  you  yelp  for  vengeance. 

Pardon  me !  I  cannot  reftrain  my  indignation.  Though  I 
love  the  principles  upon  which  the  French  revolution  is 
founded,  I  cannot  but  lament  that  men,  confpicuous  for  their 
talents,  powers,  and  virtues,  (hould  fully  fo  good  and  holy  a 
caufe  by  the  woliifh  and  helliih  yell  of  vengeance  and 
flaughter. 

This  deputation  went  to  the  bar  of  the  afTembly  on  the  15th 
of  Auguft  1792.  I  (hall  draw  a  veil  over  the  maflacres  that 
took  place  on  the  zd  and  3d  of  September.  They  have  been 
dvirelt  upon  frequently  enough  already;  and  the  aggravated 
colours  in  which  they  have  been  painted,  and  the  care  that 
has  been  taken  to  conceal  all  the  palliating  circumllances  with 

which 
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which  they  were  attended,  prove  that  the  Ariftocrats  of  this 
country  rather  exult  in  them  than  deplore  them.  I  fhall 
mention,  however,  another  maflacre,  which  took  place  at  an 
earlier  ftage  of  the  revolution,  and  which  the  Ariftocrats  have 
not  been  fo  fond  of  dwelling  upon^  or  pretended  to  regard 
with  fo  much  horror.  It  will  fhew,  however,  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Robefpierre  were  in  fome  degree  countenanced  bjr 
the  tranfa^tions  of  fome  of  the  ariftocracy  at  that  time,  and 
that,  if  the  populace  of  Paris  have  plunged  into  cruel  ex- 
cefles  of  vengeance  againft  their  opprcflbrs,  they  have  only 
pradifed  upon  thofe  tyrants  a  part  of  that  inhumanity  which 
\he  practices  of  thofe  tyrants  had  learned  them.  During  the 
beginning  of  the  ftruggle  in  France,  fome  time  about  the 
beginning  of  Auguft,  or  latter  end  of  July,  1789,  one  M.de 
Memmay,  who  had  always  fided  with  the  ariftocracy,  pre- 
tended to  his  tenants,  and  other  inhabitants  around  his  chat« 
tcau,  that  he  was  in  reality  attached  to  the  caufe  of  liberty, 
and  invited  every  perfon  attached  to  that  caufe  to  come  and 
join  in  a  civic  feaft,  and  exult  in  the  overthrow  of  defpotim. 
They  came  (poor  unfufpefting  individuals  !)  from  every  part 
of  the  furrounding  country.  With  hearts  filled  with  grati- 
tude and  aiFedion,  they  flocked  to  his  caftle,  refounding  the 
praifes  of  the  man  who  was  thus  about  to  facrifice  his  oppref- 
iive  privileges  to  the  general  happinefs  and  welfare  of  his 
country.  They  were  entertained  with  every  femblance  of 
hofpitality :  mu(ic,  feaft  and  dance  \yent  chearfully  and  alter- 
nately round,  and  all  was  joy  and  nnfufpedling  felicity.  But 
what  was  the  cataftrophe?  The  whole  company,  thus  af- 
fembled,  was  led  to  a  particular  fpot,  by  this  infernal  arifto- 
crat,  to  vary  ^heir  diverfions,  and  he  departed,  under. pretence 
that  he  would  not  damp  their  mirth  by  any  reftratnt  which 
his  prefence  might  put  upon  them.  But  no  fooner  was  he 
withdrawn  to  a  fecure  diftance,  than  a  match  was  applied  to 
the  fatal  train;  a  mine  was  fprui^,  and,  in  one  inftant,  the 
whole  aflfembled  multitude  (men,  women,  and  children)  were 
fcattered  through  the  air,  and  their  mangled  carcaffes  were 
found  by  their  patriotic  friends  weltering  in  blood,— a  fpec-* 
tacle  of  horror  which  no  tongue  can  delcribe,  nor  heart  can 
fcarce  conceive. 

Citizens,  we  are  told  of  the  maftacres  of  the  2d  and  3d  of 
September:  the  confiid  of  the  lOth  of  Auguft  is  called  a 
inaflacre,  that  it  may  throw  reproach  and  odium  upon  uie 
friends  of  Liberty.  But  which  of  our  fenators  (though  this 
appeared  in  all  the  papers  at  the  time)  repeats  the  tale  of  this 
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horrid  maflkcre  of  ariftocratic  tvranny;  this  abandoned 
treachery,  which  taught  the  people  to  be  cruet,  by  con- 
vincing them  they  had  nothing  but  cruel ty^  nothing -but  ty- 
ranny to  expert,  if  thofe  privileged  aflailins,  who  had  fo  long 
been  trampling  out  human  exiftence  in  the  defolated  realm  of 
France,  were  reftored  to  their  irrational  and  foul«cornipting 
power. 

Citizens,  I  fliall  now  proceed  to  the  laft  part  of  the  ]e£lure 
of  this  evening,  namely,  a  comparifon  between  the  charadier 
of  Robefpierre  and  the  immaculate  minifter  of  this  country, 
I  know  well,  citizens,  what  dangerous  ground  1  tread  upon: 
I  know  very  well  that  though  treafon  oTUi  mtaint  compaffing 
end  imagining  the  death  of  the  King^  it  now  means  telling 
truth  to  the  (hame  and  confufion  of  Minifters.  I  know  alfo^ 
<^  'Twere  better  pluck  the  mafter  by  the  beard^  than  hurt  the 
<^  favorite's  heel."  I  have  no  doubt^  either,  that  there  are 
perfons  here  of  various  opinions :  fome  of  them^  perhaps^ 
good  pious  men,  who,  when  they  fay  their  prayers,  forget 
the  name  of  God,   and  whifper  ritt.     Let  fuch,  howevers 

rxform  the  bidding  of  their  purblind  deity.  I  invite  them«*« 
wiih  them  to  note  every  word  I  fay.  Let  them  call  upon 
me  to  repeat  any  part  they  think  good  ground  of  profecution : 
I  will  repeat  it ;  for  I  can  fupport,  by  hiftorical  h&s^  the 
opinion  thati  give^  and  if  the  country  is  fo  loft  in  degeneracy 
that  a  jury  can  be  bought  to  deprive  an  Englifhman  of  his 
liberty,  for  faying  the  truth,  this  is  no  longer  Britain,  and  I 
am  defirous  of  being  no  longer  in  it.  Send  me  with  my 
beloved  compatriot  Gerrald — with  him  let  me  try  the  inh^j- 
pitable  climate  of  New  Holland,  herd  among  felons,  or 
efcape  to  the  abodes  of  favages. 

Let  us  con. pare,  then,  the  ufurper  Robefpierre  with  the 
boafted  Minifter  of  this  country :— ^  Minifter  who  haa  been 
conftantly  imitating,  for  a  long  time,  the  worft  parts  of  every 
oppreilive  meafure  of  the  French  dictator  and  his  £a£Uon)  at 
the  very  moment  while  he  was  calumniating  and  abuiing  thofe 
meafures:  that  Minifter  who,  without  the  energy  dl  Ro 
befpierre^  has  all  his  didlatorial  ambition ;  who,  without  the 

Erovocations  which  Robefpierre  and  his  fa£iion  experienced, 
as  endeavoured,  vainly  endeavoured,  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  fame  fyftem  of  mailacre  for  opinion,  of  Iknguinary 
profecution  for  proclaiming  truth,  of  making  argument  High 
Ticafon,  and  dcftroyiug  every  individual  wh^  dared  to  cxpoi^ 
his  conduct,  or  oppoie  his  ambitious  views.  Does  this  ap^ 
pfar  too  ftrong  at  cenfure.    It  is  only  io^  becaufe  the  fiuigui. 
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nary  malice  of  the  Englifli  Minifter  has  been  as  impotent  aa 
it  was  malignant  ;—becaufe  he  and  his  fa&ion  had  not  energy 
enough,  and  Britifh  juries  had  too  much  honefty,  to  crc^wn 
his  malice  with  fuccefs.  But  if  you  want  proofs  of  the  views 
and  o^e^  of  the  man,  perufe  the  fads  relative  to  the  late 
proTecutions,  and  particularly  the  trials  and  the  documents 
upon  which  thofe  trials  were  founded. — If  you  find,  from 
beginning  to  end,  one  fingle  attempt,  one  iingle  a3,  that 
Uans  towards  what  the  law  of  this  country  calls  treafon*— if 
you  find  any  one  ad  of  violence,  or  attempt  at  violence, 
proved  againfi  any  of  the  perfons  tried— if  you  do  not  find 
that  the  witneffes  for  the  Crown  (I  fhould  fay  for  the  Mi-^ 
nifter^  for  it  is  he,  I  muft  believe,  and  not  the  Crown,  that 
ftained  the  annals  of  the  country  with  thefe  profecutions) 
•—if  it  isnot  proved,  even  by  the  witneffes  for  Ac  profecu- 
tion,  that  feverat  of  the  men  profecuted  for  High  Treafon 
were  moft  determiniitely  hoftile  to  all  fyAems  of  violence; 
tbat  they  had  oppoTed  regularly  and  confiently  every  thing 
that  looked  like  violence ;  that  they  had  always  contended 
that  truth  and  reafon  were  to  be  their  only  weapons— if  you 
do  not  find  thefe  things  as  I  now  ftate  them,  brand  me  in  the 
forehead,  let  me  be  marked  with  contempt  and  odium ;  let  me 
(what  can  be  worfe}  let  me  be  baptized  a  JVUUam^  and  nick- 
naiped  a  Pitt! 

If  it  fhould  be  proved,  and  I  have  the  documents  to  prove, 
••^hat  is  to  fay,  I  have  lodged  them  where  thofe  who  have  an 
intereft  in  fuppreffing  the^ruth  ihall  not  be  able  to  feize  them 
till  they  are  printed,  and  then  they  may  get  the  printed  copies. 
—•If  it  ihould  be  proved  alfo,  that  thofe  men  had  all  this  ia 
evidence  before  them  in  the  Privy  Council,  from  the  witneffes 
they  examined,  what  will  you  fay,  but  that  jHrrrdr  was  to  have 
been  the  order  of  the  day  here  alfo  \  that  all  argument  was  to  be 
treafon,  and  opmion  felony  ;  and  that  men  for  the  future  were 
to  be  afraid  to  open  their  lips  to  a  friend  at  the  table,  or  encore 
a  fpeech  at  the  playhoufe,  for  fear  of  being  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered,  for  High  Treafon  ?— I  think,  when  you  con- 
fider  thefe  fa£h,  you  can  have  no  doubt  what  the  difpofition 
of  this  man  was :  what  the  inclination,  however  deficietit  he 
might  be  in  energy,  to  imitate  the  tyranny  of  Robefpierre.-*^ 
If  you  recollect,  alfo,  as  it  is  pretty  well  agreed,  that  800  war- 
rants  for  high  tresdbn  were  figned  and  fealed,  ready  to  be  exe-* 
cuted  upon  the  convidion  of  Hardy;  of  which  they  entertained 
no  doubt;  not  recolle6ling  that  EngHJh  Juries  £re  net  Scotch 
Juries^  nor  always  ready  to  obey  the  nod  of  a  miiuftery  you 
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Will  ftart  with  horror  at  the  recollcflion  of  the  precipice  from 
which  you  have  efcaped. 

But  let  us  purfue  the  parallel. 

Both  of  them  have  proved  themfelves  to  be  men  equally 
deftitute  of  philofophy,  and  of  thofe  focinl  afFcdlions,  and  ten- 
der fympathies  that  fmooth  the  rugged  temper  of  the  politician) 
and  make  gentlenefs  and  energy  go  hand  in  hand.  They  have 
both)  alfo  (hewn  themfelves  to  be  fanguinary  and  revengeful^ 
prone  to  fufpicion,  arid  exhibiting  a  Itrange  mixture  of  per- 
fonal  cowardice  and  political  impetuofity. 

Rohefpierre  2Lnd  his  faction  ravaged  France,  it  is  true,  for 
the  deftrudion  of  royalty.  Pitt  and  his  faction  have  depopu* 
lated  Europe,  and  fpread  a  general  famine  through  this  quar? 
ter  of  the  univerfc)  for  the  annihilation  of  liberty. 

Robifpierrc  adopted  a  fair  and  impartial  requifitiorij  for  the 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  his  country :  (I  fay  a  fair  and  im- 
partial requifition,  for  what  fo  juft,,  and  fo  impartial,  if  you 
are  to  have  war,  as  to  compel  every  man,  whatever  be  his 
fortune,  to  partake  of  the  hardfhips  and  perils  of  that  war? 
to  fufFer  no  man,  by  procuring  a  fubftitute,  to  put  the  life  of 
a  human  being  who  happens  to  be  in  a  diiFerent  ftate  of  fociety 
in  competition  with  his  paltry  pittance  of  property,  however 
it  may  be  acquired?)  Pitt^  on  the  contrary,  has  adopted  a 
partial  requijition^  by  which  the  poor  are  fubmitted  to  the  ab- 
folute  controul,  without  appeal,  of  any  juftice  of  the  peace, 
who  choofes  to  pronounce  that  they  have  no  vifible  means  of 
fubfiftence ;  and  in  which  the  ]ow#  orders  of  fociety  are  to  be 
compelled,  excluiivel y,  to  bleed  for  the  promotion  and  aggran- 
dizement of  the  great. 

Both  have  had  their  patties  and  their  partialities. 

Rohefpierre  unjuftly  oppreiTed  the  rich,  that  he  might  fup- 
port  his  popularity  among  the  poor.  Pitt  has  negleded,  and 
by  his  wars  and  confequent  taxes,  ppprefTed  the  poor»  to  le<- 
cure  his  popclarity  among  the  rich. 

Rohefpierre  J     in    order  to    preferve    a     plentiful    circu- 
.lation    of   the  neceiTaries   of   life,    punifhed   combinations 
(cruelly  and  unjullly  punifhed  them ! — for  feverity  and  cru- 
elty are  always  unjuft !)  among  the  merchants  and  mono- 
polifts,  that  he  might  flieiv  his  partiality  for  the  laborious 
.  part  of  the  community.     Under  the  adminiflration  o{  Pitty 
.  puniibments  ftill  continue  to  be  awaided  againft  the  labourers 
who  combine  >to  increafe  their  wages,  while  monopoly  is  con- 
nived at  aii4  encouraged,  among  the  wealthy,  upon  whom 
ilone  adminifiration  chufe  to  reft  their  confidence. 

•    "     '  Both 
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Both  have  made  ufc  of  extraordinary  means  for  filling  the 
ranks  of  their  armies,  and  manning  their  fleets. 

Put  has  tolerated  crimps,  kidnappers,  and  prefs-gangs. 
Robefpierre  took  care  that,  whatever  might  he  the  condition 
<rf  the  other  members  of  fociety,  the  army  and  navy  (houid  be 
well  clothed,  well  fed,  and  well  paid. 

RobeJ'piirc  fet  up  a  iree  conilitution,  and  tyrannized  in  di« 
re£l  oppofuion  to  it.  Pitt  praifes  another  free  conilitution, 
and  tramples  all  its  provifions  under  foot. 

"  One  effe^Sed  his  purpofe  by  a  dependent  Committee  of  Pub^ 
lie  Safety.  The  other  by  a  packed  majority  of  borough* 
mongers  and  white  flave-merchants  :  for  fuch  we  mull  con- 
sider them,  if  the  affertion  of  Mr.  Alderman  Niwnham  is  true, 
ihat  the  common  people  of  this  country,  of  whom  they  difpofe^ 
are  in  the  condition  of  Weft^India  Oaves. 

Both  pretended  to  reverence  Trial  by  Jury  :  and  both  en- 
deavoured to  undermine  it  as  fall  as  they  could.  Robefpierre 
by  ere^ling  a  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  which  had  a  perpetual 
jury,  of  his  own  appointment ;  and  Pitt  by  fabricaung  innu- 
merable a3s,  which  veft  the  trial  of  Englifhmen  (efpecially 
the  poor,  dependent,  clafTes  of  EngUihmen)  in  the  arbitrary 
difcretion  ot  Juftices  of  the  Peace. 

Robefpierre  is  accufed  of  keeping  a  fet  of  wltneiTes  to  fwear 
whatever  he  chofe,  and  of  calling  them  his  lambs.  I  don't 
know  whether  Pittrmy  be  called  the  good  Jhepherdy  but  he 
alfo  has  as  fine  a  flock  as  ever  grazed  on  the  bounty  of  his 
rival :  he  has  his  Groves*s^  his  Taylors^  his  fPalJhcSy  his  Alex- 
anders^  his  Lynamsy  bis  Uptons^  and  a  long  lift  of  gentlemen, 
equally  refpedlable,  equally  valuable,  J  dorCtfny  tvith  himfelf, 
but  with  each  other;  and  whom  we  will  dignify,  if  you 
pleafe,  with  the  title  of  Knights  of  the  honorable  order  of  CoU'' 
fidantSj  or  retainers  of  gentlemen  high  in  office. 

Pitt  has,  however,  efcaped  the  odium  of  part  of  this  pa- 
reliel ;  for  Robefpierre  has  been  accufed  of  actually  facrijictngj 
by  thefe  means,  a  monftrous  number  of  people— A  much 
greater  number  he  has  been  charged  with  deftroying,  than  in 
reality  have  fallen ;  fori  remember  having  read  of  one  man's 
being  guillotined  fix  times,  who  was  afterwards  killed  in  a 
maflacre,  which  never  took  place,  and  after  that  had  the 
honors  of  the  fitting  in  the  Convention  :  and  to  add  to  the 
pathos,  he  was  a  man  70  years  old,  and  had  nine  children.-— 
Santerre  was  guillotined  twice,  and  had  afterwards  the  honors 
of  the  fitting  in  the  Convention.  General  Miranda  was 
guillotined  f«veral  times,  alfo;  and  Kellerman^  who  has  now 
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the  command  of  one  of  the  armies.  Undoul^tedly  however 
he  did,  under  the  pretence  of  law,  commit  a  monftrous  train 
of  maflacres. — But  I  will  a(k  you,  what  roigKt  have  been  the 
fifuation  of  this  country,  if  the  late  profecutions  had  fuc- 
cecded  ?  Cpnfider  that  there  were  many  thoufand  members  of 
the  London  Correfponding  Society, — and  that  a  part  of  the 
doftrine  was,  that  every  member,  whether  prefent  at  their 
objeAionaUe  deliberations  or  not,  was  anfwerable  for  the 
whole  aSs  of  the  fociety,  and  for  every  political  aft  of  every 
individual  connefted  with  it. 

But,  fuppofe  they  meant  to  go  no  farther  than  the  defiruftioti 
of  thofe  whom  they' had  marked  as  their  firftviftims — ^though 
I  am  credibly  informed  that  a  noble  Lord  was  heard  to  fay, 
th^t  be  believed  they  muil  hang  a  third  part  of  the  Conftitu- 
tional  Society,  and  perhaps  that  might  be  enough.  Now,  as 
k  was  admitted  that  the  Conftitutional  Society  was  not  fo  bad 
as  the  London  Correfponding  Society,  we  may  conclude  that 
one  half  of  the  Membeis  of  the  latter  were  to  oe  hanged  alfo ; 
and  that  might  have  been  enough  for  them.  But  who  knows, 
when  you  once  begin  a  fyftem  of  maflacre,  and  efpcciaBy 
iif^a/ maflkcre,  for  opinion,  where  you  can  ftop  ?  I  do  not 
believe  that  Robefpierre  meditated,  in  the  firft  inftance,  thofe 
fcenes  of  carnage  into  which  he  at  laft  was  plunged.  But 
fear  of  revenge,  and  the  brooding  malice  of  iufpicion,  hur- 
ried him  from  a£t  to  a£l  of  accumufating  horror,  till  nothing 
but  his  own  defiruftion  could  retrieve  the  country.  And  I 
have  firong  fufpicions  in  my  mind,  that,  if  they  had  touched 
the  life  of  an  individual  who  ftood  at  the  bar^of  theOId  Bailey, 
die  gaols  of  London  (and  we  all  know  we  have  abundance^ 
would  have  been  as  crammed  as  ever  the  prifons  of  Paris 
were,  even  in  the  very  dog-days  of  the  tyranny  of  Rohefpienre. 

Both  thefe  men  al(o  have  a  happy  knack  of  facrificing  their 
fnends,  whenever  they  find  it  convenient  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Thus  we  find  if  a  Danton  and  a  Hebcrt  have  been  cut  off  by 
Robefpierre^  as  foon  as  they  had  anfwered  his  purpofe,  Pitt  has 
alfo  abandoned  a  Jackforij  a  FitzwiiSamj  and  a  Robert  ff^att. 

But  here.  Citizens,  the  parallel  ends.  For,  though  Pitt 
has  the  diSatorial  ambition,  he  can  never  be  accufed  of  the 
energy  or  virtues  of  Robefpierre. 

Pttt  is  the  tool  of  an  oligarchic  fii£lion,  over  whom  he 
appears  to  tyrannize,  but  who  can  make  him,  when  they 
pleafe,  their  flave?  Rob^ierre  made  every  thing  fubfervient 
to  his  own  viewSf  and  the  greatnefs  of  his  own  mind. 
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The  .one  was  firnit  fteady,  and  conftant ;'  the  firft  in  the 
original  aflembly  of  France  who  declared  himfelf  hoflile  to 
royalty;  and  he  never  departed  from  his  text — Whether  that 
text  was  right  or  wrong  I  am  not  now  enquiring.  The 
other,  on  the  contrary,  throughout  his  whole  condu3,  has 
been  ihufHing,  treacherons,  and  evafive.  The  tnoft  anxious 
aidvocate  for  parliamentary  reform,  aflfociated  with  the  firft 
modern  projedors  of  the  plan  of  univerfal  fuffrage  and  annual 
parliaments  i  he  has  fince  been  the  bittereft  enemy  to 
reformation,  and  has  even  thirfted  for  the  blood  of  every 
individual  who  would  not  be  as  great  an  apoftate  as  himfelf* 

He  has,  indeed,  preteuded  to  be  confiftent  with  refpedl  to 
the  flave  trade  \  but  it  was  only,  I  am  ^raid,  codfiftent  hypo^ 
cricy.  He  can  command  a  majority  for  places  and  penfions; 
but  he  caunot  command  a  vote  for  the  intei^efts  of  hunrianity* 

Robeffiirn  had  a  ibul  capacious,  an  imagination  various,  a 
judgement  commanding,  penetratiug,  fevere.  Fertile  of  re* 
iburces  he  forefaw,  created,  and  turned  to  his  advantage  all 
the  events  that  could  poffibl)r  tend  to  the  accomplifhment  of 
his  defign9«  The  mind  of  Pitt  is  barren  and  inflated^  his  pro* 
je£U  are  crude,  and  his  views  fhort  fighted. 

Oiie  was  always  politically  intrepid  and  unmoved;  his 
means. always  adequate  to  the  end,  and  always  perfevered  in 
with  fteadinefs  and  coniiftency.  The  other,  indecifive,  flu^iu* 
ating,  and  capricious,  adopts  a  project  to-day,  and  abandons 
it  to-morrow;  ilTues  an  order  froiif  the  Privy  Council  in  the 
morning,  and  countermands  it  at  night  His  calculations 
(which  do  not  depend  upon  the  rule  of  three)  have  always 
been  erroneous  and  deceitful;  and  his  confequent  bluders  have 
been  fuch  as  nothing  but  his  fmoothe  verbofity  could  cover* 

One  pofleired  the  key  of  the  4)aiIions  and  underflood  hoW 
to  efiimate  their  influences,  and  command  the  various  opera* 
tions  of  the  human  mind.  The  whc^e  knowledge  oif  the 
other  is  coo£ned  to  his  numeration  table.  Figures  he  can 
command,  but  in  events  he  has  always  been  fo  tniftaken  idxat 
he  has  attempted  no  one  thing  without  efFeding  the  very 
contrarv.<*-Anxious  to  fupprefs  Jacobinifm  in  France,  hie 
adopted  the  very  meafures  beft  calculated  to  make  ^*  the  ban- 
<*  ner  of  Jacobinifin  triumph  without  a  ftruggle."  The 
projeSor  of  the  feizure  of  the  French  Weft  India  Iflands,  the 
means  he  has  employed  have  been  fo  inadequate  to  the  objeA, 
that  die  event  in  all  probability,  mufl  be,  after  being  flattered 
with  a  tranfient  gleam  of  fucceis,  the  total  lois  of  all  our 
own  pofleffions  in  that  part  of  the  world* 
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The  one,  though  dreaded  was  refpefted ;  he  was  revered 
while  he  was  abhorred.  The  entrgy  of  his  mind  commanded 
fuccefs;  viflory  attended  upon  the  arras  he  directed,  partly,  it 
is  true,  from  the  energy  of  the  country ;  but  partly,  from  the 
energy,  alfo,  of  his  dire6ling  mind ;  which  planned,  which 
formed,  which  pervaded  the  whole  fyftem;  faw  all  the  parts, 
and  knew  to  which  in  particular,  it  was  necefiary  for  him  to 
direft  his  powers.  Every  one  of  his  plans  were- conducted  to 
its  accompUfhment  except  the  laft  he  undertook,  and  in  which 
he  was  difappointed  becaufe  France  was  too  much  enlighten«d, 
after  having  fhaken  ofF  the  chains  of  one  tyrant,  to  yield  to 
thofe  of  another.  We  find  attendant  upon  the  heels  of  his 
rival — on  the  contrary — not  viftory  and  triumph,  but  dif^ 
grace  and  defeat :  difgraces  fo  innumerable  that  nothing  but 
the  muddy  imaginations  of  the  inventors  could  pofiibly  have 
occafioned  them  all :  defeats  fo  continued  that  fcorn>  inftead. 
of  lamentation,  followed  at  their  heels. 

Add  to  this  that  Robefpiirn  had  a  mind  too  great  to  be 
debauched  by  any  thing  but  ambition.  He  grafped  at  no 
accumulation  of  places  and  emoluments;  he  neither  enriched 
himfelf  nor  his  family;  he  indulged  in  no  voluptuous 
pleafures;  he  was  incorruptible;  fevere  in  fimplicity  to  the 
laft;  and  we  cannot  do  greater  juftice  to  his  memory  than  by 
clofing  this  le&ure  by  a  quotation  from  the  works  of  one  of 
his  bitcereft  enemies,  Montgaillard: — ^  He  poifefles  a  cha- 
**  rader  of  incorruptibility,'*  fays  he,  «  which  hath  preferved 
^  his  influence  againft  all  the  attacks  of  the  BrifTotines,  and  of 
^  the  Commune  of  Paris.  Solely  coniined  in  appearance  to 
^  his  functions  of  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
<*  and  of  Jacobin,  Robefpierre  Ihews  every  appearance  of  the 
^  moft  unaffe£led  man.  This  modefty  of  triumph,  this 
*'  ceconomy  of  perfon,  and  the  obfcurity  of  his  private  life, 
^  have  fo  long  fecured  him  the  popular  favour :  he  lives  as  he  ^ 
^'  did  in  1790,  neither  altering  his  manners,  nor  his  tafte,  and 
«*  always  changelefs." 

Having  reviewed  thefe  fa£b,  it  is  impoflible  to  doubt 
which  of  thefe  charaflers  we  muft  prefer. 
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LtUurt  on  the  fyjlem  of  terror  and  perfectUion  adopted 
by  the  prejent  minijlry  ;  with  animadverjions  on  the 
treatment  0/  Jofeph   Gerrald. 

V/ITIZENS,  every  perfon  who  has  made  ufe  of  the  leaft 
reflection  muft  admit  that  there  is  in  the  human  mind  a 
confiderable  tendency  to  progreffiVe  improvement:  that  the 
individual  always  commences  feeble  and  ignorant9  and  gathers 
ilrengthof  mind,  as  well  as  limbs,  in  proportion  to  hisexercife 
and  expertenee.  It  is  true  that,  after  a  given  period,  even  the 
mind,  much  earlier  with  refpe^i:  to  the  body,  is  obferved  to  go 
backwards  again  towards  decay.  Old  age  and  debility  creep 
iirft  ovei:  the  limbs  and  then  invade  the  intelle<St,  and  bring  us, 
in  the  kft  ftage  of  our  lives,  to  a  fecond  degree  of  childhood. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  cafe  with  fociety.  The  aggregate 
of  human  exigence  has  no  decay,  no  old  age;  and  the  tendency 
of  the  human  mind,  confidered  in  the  aggregate,  is  to  perpetual 
improvement  We  may  obferve  that  human  injlitutions^ 
indeed,  are  fubje£l  to  decay,  becaufe  human  inflitutions 
growing,  at  the  time  when  they  are  firft  founded,  out  of  the 
neceiBcies  of  fociety,  ceafe  to  be  neceflary  when  the  ftate  of 
fociety  is  different,  and  when  the  progrefs  of  human  intelle£l 
has  made  confiderable  advances.  Juft  as  the  go-cart  is 
neceiTary  for  the  child,  but  no  perfon  would  think  of  compelling 
the  fulUgrown  man  to  follow  the  go-cart  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

There  is  another  reafon  why  thefe  human  inftituitons  are 
liable  to  decay.  The  improved  intelle£t  of  fociety  is  fome] 
times,  thougn  not  always,  fhared  in  common  by  the  rulers 
and  by  the  governed.  When  this  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  all 
is  well.  But  when  the  agents  of  the  inftitntions  become 
wifer  than  the  inflitutions  themfelves,  and  the  body  of  the 
people  are  kept  in  ignorance,  thefe  agents  find  out  means  of 
making  that  which  was  originally  intended  for  the  public  good 
a  mere  matter  of  advantage  to  themfel ves ;  and  thus,  pre« 
ferving  an  exterior  femblance^  when  they  have  deftroyed  all 
the  virtual  excellence  of  thofe  inflitutions,  they  bring  on  the 
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abfolute  neceffitjr  of  overthrow:  if  timely  refonii  does  not 
remove  that  dire  neceflity. 

But  though  thefe  circumftances  zffcA.  human  infiituiionsy 
the  human  mindly  as  you  will  fee,  is  not  under  the  fame 
predicament.  There  is  aii  eternal  renovation  of  youth,  of 
ardour,  of  adivity;  and,  confequently,  there  is,  a  univer£d 
tendency  towards  perpetual  improvement 

I  grant  that  the  whole  of  this  reafoning  does  not  appear 
practically  to  apply.  If  we  obferve  fuperficially  the  events  of 
tilftory,  we  Ihall  nnd  that  though,  in  theory,  the  human  mind 
IS  heir  to  the  improvements  of  the  former  generation;  and 
though  every  advancement  in  the  ftate  of  fociety,  though  it  was 
the  mountain  to  which  former  ages  travelled,  forms  the  level 
plain  from  which  the  fucceeding  generation  is  to  flart,  to 
attain  a  higher  goal  of  intelle^ual  improvement;  yet  we 
cannot  deny  that  hiftory  prefents  us  with  many  inftances  of  a 
letrogade  motion  in  the  political  and  intelledual  revolutions  of 
nations. 

This,  liowever,  will  be  found  to  arife  principally,  if  not 
always,  from  fome  one  of  the  following  caufes — Either,  fir/i% 
bqm  eruptions  of  barbarians,  overthrowing  the  eftablifliments 
of  civilized  focieties;  oiy  fecondly^  from  thofe  difafters  to  which 
tile  general  fyftem  of  nature  at  times  is  fubjed,  fuch  as 
plagues,  famines,  inundations,  and  convulflons  of  the  phyfical 
elements;  or,  thirdfyy  from  the  ufurpations  of  tyranny.— 
This  laft  is  by  much  the  moft  frequent  caufe  of  the  retro^ade 
motions  of  fociety;  and  is  fometimes  eiFefled  by  individuals 
grafping  at  thrones  and  dominions  to  which  diey  had  no 
pretence  of  legal  right,  but  much  more  frequently  by  thofe 
who  are  upon  thofe  thrones  grafping  at  a  power  and  authority 
to  which  thofe  thrones  are  not  by  the  proper  inftitutions  of 
fociety  entitled. 

Thefe  are,  as  I  have  obferved,  the  ufurpations  that  are  by 
far  more  common  than  the  former;  and  in  the  preface  to  a 
work  written  by  the  late  King  of  Pruffia,  (who  was  certainly, 
in  thefe  refpeos,  a  very  tolerable  judge)  I  mean  ti\p  Anti« 
Machiavel,  we  find  fome  very  pertinent  reflexions  upon  this 
head;  which,  as  I  have  royal  authority  for  the  publication,  I 
fuppofe  it  can  be  no  treafon  to  quote.  <*  As  the  temptations," 
(ays  he,  <<to  which  a  King  is  liable  are  very  powerful,  it 
^  requires  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  virtue  to  refift 
•<  them;"  and  he  very  well  obferves,  that  "  inundations 
**  which  ravage  countries,  thunder  and  lightning  that  reduce 
^  cities  to  aiheS)  the  peftilence  which  lays  whole  provinces 
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wafte,  are  lefs  fatal  to  the  world  than  the  vicious  morals  and 
^<  unbridled  paffions  of  Princes.  The  plagues  of  Heaven' 
^  continue  but  for  a  time ;  they  only  ravage  fome  countries  ; 
«  and  thefe  loffes,  however  grievous,  are  neverthelefs  repaired ; 
^  whereas  the  crimes  of  Icings  entail  a  lafting  mifery  upon 
**  whole  nations." — ^'  How  deplorable,"  continues  the  royal 
author^  whofe  condu£l  was  afterwards  fo  excellent  a  comment 
upon  his  text.—**  How  deplorable,"  fays  he,  <<  is  the  condition 
^  of  that  people  who  have  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  abufe 
**  of  maiefty !  whofe  properties  are  a  prey  to  the  avarice  of 
^  their  rrince,  their  liberty  to  his  caprice,  their  repofe  to  his 
•*  ambition,  their  fafety  to.his  perfidioufnefs,  and  their  lives  to 
<*  hiS'  cruelty !"  With  refpeft  to  the  perfidioufnefs,  he  left 
the  comment  upon  that  to  be  written  by  his  fucceflbr ! 

Such  then  are  the  caufes  of  the  retrogade  movements  of 
fociety.  But,  barring  thefe,  we  muft  be  blind  indeed  if  we 
do^not  fee  a  perpetual  tendency  to  progreffive  improvement  in 
the  intelled,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  virtues  of  mankind. 
Every  new  difcovery,  every  frelh  event,  is  afource  of  extenfive 
improvement:  flow,  indeed,  in  its  operation  at  firft;  but^ 
afterwards   rapid  and   important. 

The  inflitutiom  of  fociety,  thus,  by  the  improvement  of 
intellefl:,  will  every  now  and  then  be  growing  unfit  for  the 
ftate  and  condition  to  which  the  mind  of  man  has  arrived. 
In  the  firft  inftance  we 'find,  as  I  have  obferved  before,  that 
thofe  inftitutions  grow  out  of  the  neceffities  of  fociety.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  to  the  happinefs  and  welfare 
both  oTthe  individuals  who  attempt  it,  and  mankind  at  large, 
than  to  endeavour  to  perpetuate  thofe  inftitiitions,  when,  on 
account  of  the  altered  condition  of  man,  they  become,  infiead 
of  neceflary,  injurious. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  enlightened  part  of  the  community  are 
always  looking  forward  to  an  amelioration  of  their  political 
circumftances :  and  if  the  enlightened  intelleft  of  man  were 
left  to  its  free  progrefs— if  calumnv  and  perfecution  did  not 
attempt  to  arrelt  its  fteps,  peaceful  and  happy  would  be  the 
advances  which  men  would  make;  and 'each  fucceeding 
generation  would  look  back  with  admiration  upon  the  Uberality 
of  that  which  prcceeded  it,  while  it  felt  an  honed  exultation  at 
having  towered  to  greater  heighths  of  virtue  and  perfe6tion. 
Benevolence  and  wifdom  would  not  only  yield  to  this 
improvement,  but  would  Itretch  forth  the  hana  of  govcrmient 
to  help  it  forward.  But  felf-intereft  and  rapacity  ftimulate 
SQO  often  thofe  who  happen  to  be  vefted  with  power,  to  a 
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dire&ly  oppofite  condufL  An  inclination  to  ijnrtmzt%  ^ 
difpofition  to  monopolii^e  the  advantages  of  corruption,  tOQ 
frequently  leads  the  ftatefmah,  inftead  of  enlarging  the  boun- 
daries of  freedom  in  proportion  to  the  improved  inielle£l  c£ 
man,  to  refift  that  improvement  by  contra^ng  them  withia 
Barrower  fpaces.  Thus  the  ftream  of  popular  fentiment  and 
improvement,  the  flrong  current  of  increafmg  liberty,  in 
proportion  as  the  waves  arcfwoUen,  is  dammed  upwithfre(h 
reftrictions,  and  embanked  within  a  narrower  channel,  till  at 
laft,  impatient  of  refiraint,  it  burfts  its  boundaries,  a^i 
ipreading,  lilce  an  inundation,  fweeps  before  it  at  once  the 
tyrannous  reilri^ons  that  have  been  ere&ed,  and  the  deluded 
beings  who  ereSed  them. 

Perfe£l]y  conibnant  with  this  obfervation  is  the  experience 
which  is  to  be  derived  from  all  the  former  fa6ls  of  hiftory. 
Perfecution  is  no  new  invention.  It  has  been  tried  again  and 
again:  and  has  often  been  fatal,  indeed,  to  the  virtuous 
reformers  who  iirft  propped  the  perfecuted  caufe ;  but  has 
never  failed,  ultimately,  to  fecure  the  triumph  of  the  principles 
thus  ridiculoufly  oppofed ;  and  has  frequently  brought  down 
a  terrible  vengeance  upon  the  heads  of  thofe  who  have  wielded 
the  intolerant  fword. 

Let  us  look  back  upon  all  that  hiftory  unfolds.  What  was 
the  firft  reception  of  Chriftianity  in  the  world  ?  And  if  we 
look  to  the  page  which  records  the  merits  of  that  inilitution 
(whatever  particular  opinions  individuals  may  have,  they  are 
always  to  do  juftice  to  the  caufe  of  which  they  are  fpeaking!) 
-»if  we  look  back  to  that  inftitution,  we  certainly  muft  admit 
it  to  be  one  of  thofe  that  had,  to  a  confiderable  degree,  the 
happinefs  and  welfare  of  mankind  at  heart:  the  amelioration  of 
the  general  condition  of  man;  and  particularly  the  uplifting  of 
the  trampled  plebeian  from  the  duft,  and  reiloring  him  to  that 
independence  which  belongs  to  the  genuine  iydem  of  liberty 
and  equality. 

In  vain,  therefore,  did  the  cruelties  and  calumnies  of  the 
imperial  defpots  of  Rome,  .and  their  iervile  coadjutors, 
perfecute  the  dawning  fpirit  of  Chriftianity.  It  had  too  much 
folincal  truth  in  it,  not  to  make  impreflions  upon  the  hearts  of 
mankind;  andthefe  impreffions,  inftead  of  being  effaced,  were 
rendered  infinitely  more  powerful  in  their  operation  in  con- 
fequeace  of  the  i^erfecutions  dire£ted  againft  it.  Many  an 
excellent  and  wo'^thy  creature,  ftruggling  for  the  advancement 
oi  wnat  he  believed  to  be  truth,  fell  a  vidiim  to  ^anny  and 
periecuuoik    And  though  lying  monks  have  fioce  4iigraced 

their 


their  tales,  by  fabling  allegories,  and  by  ridiculous  vlfions,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  I  difcover  in  the  fall  of  many  of  thefe 
martyrs,  ftrong  fymptonis  of  that  virtuous  fpirit  which 
prompts  the  preient  exertions  of  the  advocates  for  the  prin* 
ciples  of  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  human  intellcft. 

They  fell:  but  chriAianity  triumphed. 

I  (hall  not  trace  the  abufes  that  foon  crept  into  an  inftita* 
tion  which,  virtuous  in  poverty,  became  corrupted  by  being 
taken  under  the  wing  of  power.  That  would  be  a  digref&on* 
ButI  fhall  obferve,  that  the  fame  inftru3ive  leflbn  is  to  be 
drawn  from  after  records,  as  from  thofe  early  ones  to  which 
I  have  now  referred.  Look  back  to  the  progrefs  of  the  re- 
formation* When  human  liberry  firft  burft  forth  from  that 
torpor  in  which  it  had  lain  (b  long",  the  firft  druggies  were 
againft  prieftly  tyranny;  by  which  every  faculty  otmind  and 
body  was  enflaved.  rrieltly  tyranny  had  its  pretended  liber- 
ties and  properties  to  defend  ;  and  the  fword  of  perfecution 
was  wielded  by  the  fleflily  arm  of  thofe  who  ought  to  ha\'e 
been  all  fpirit,  purity,  and  tolerance,  and  to  have  remembered 
that  they  were  paid  for  fighting  battles  in  the  other  world 
and  not  for  wetting  the  daggers  of  afTafllnation  in  this. 

Thirty  years  of  war  deluged  the  continent  of  Europe,  in 
this  ftruggle  between  roufing  intelleft  and  the  deprelfing  ty- 
ranny of  prieftcraft.  In  proportion,  however,  to  the  perfe- 
cution, the  energy  of  the  advocates  for  reformation  increafed^ 
Si.t\d  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  again  the  feed  of  the  church, 
as  it  is  called;  but  I  fnall  fay  the  feed  of  human  liberty. 
Prieftly  tyranny  fell :  nor  could  it  be  propped,  nor  could  the 
courfe  of  free  enquiry  be  reftrained,  in  this  country,  by  the 

?5rfecuting  fury  of  a  Bonner,  or  by  the  perpetual  flames  of 
michfield,  any  more  than  by  an  age  of  tyrannous  warfare 
among  the  dcfpot^  on  the  continent. 

Thus  then  we  fee,  that,  with  refpeft  to  what  is  confide  red 
as  conne^ed  with  religious  queftions,  perfecution  was  neveir 
capable  of  ultimately  difappointing  thofe  views  into  which 
liberal  and  energetic  minds  had  entered.  If  we  look  to  the 
civil  hiftory  of  mankind,  we  fhall  find  the  fame  moral 
written. 

I  fhall  not  travel  for;  thefe  examples  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  my  own  country.  It  cannot  be  new  to  any  perfori  wh^ 
liftens  to  me,  and,  therefore,  it  need  not  be  particularly  ani- 
aiadverted  upon,  that  once  in  this  country  the  abfura  doc*- 
trines  of  the  divim  right  of  Kings^  pajjive  QoedUnce^  and  nonr 
ufiftanci^  were  fulminated  from  the  pulpit}  anc^  thundered 
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from  the  cabinet  of  the  country,  in  order  to  fupport  thoie 
dodbines  againfl  the  innovating  fury  of  thofe  wno  began  to 
difcover  that  man  had  rights ;  and  that  government  was  infti- 
tnted,  not  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual,  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  fociety  at  large. 

Perfecution  again  drew  the  fword  from  the  fcabbard,  where 
political  and  religious  inftitutions  have  feldom  fufFcred  it  to 
flecp  for  any  confiderable  time;  and  we  find  fictitious  treafons, 
pretended  plots  and  confpiracies.  Courts  of  Star  Chamber, 
and  every  fpecies  of  perfecution  and  illegal  inquiiition  was 
adopted  to  crufh  the  daring  fpirit  of  truth,  and  annihilate  the 
growing  reafon  of  Britons. 

What  was  the  efFeft  ?  The  flrugale  was  long.  The  flrug- 
gle,  in  many  refpe£ts,  was  melancholy.  Sometimes  one  party 
prevailed;  at  other  times  another.  But  the  perfecuted  party 
never  lofl  its  energy  by  perfecution ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
energy  increafed.  Charles  the  Firft  fell ;  Charles  thp  Second 
was  refiored,  it  is  true,  and  the  doiSirines  of  divine  right 
were  attempted  to  be  extended  to  a  fbill  greater  degree  than  ever. 

Till  this  time  the  ufual  language  with  philofophers,  lawyers 
and  hiflorians  wont  to  be  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  It 
is  the  conftant  language  of  all  our  old  conftitutional  writers, 
who  confidered  the  iCing  as  no  other  than  a  prefident  with 
regal  powers;  the  iirft  magiflrate  of  the  republic  of  England. 
This  language  was  now,  however,  thrown  afide;  and  judges 
were  found  (for,  if  you  refer  to  the  State  Trials,  you  will 
find  that  there  have  been  fome  judges  in  this  country  who 
'  could  make  mofl  curious  fpeeches,  and  lay  down  moft  curious 
do6lrincs,  whenever  it  would  fuit  the  purpofes  of  the  court 
who  employed  them — I  fay  Judges  were  found— Chief  Jufti- 
ces  of  the  Common  Ple^s,  and  Chief  Barons  of  the  Exche- 
quer, to  broach  new  fangled  dodlrines  about  the  imperial 
crown  of  Britain,  and  the  unqueftionable  authority  of  the 
King.  Not,  fay  they,  that  we  mean  to  fet  up  an  abfolute  def^ 
potifm*  The  king  is  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  though 
he  is  not  amenable  to  them :  nobody  has  a  right  to  find  fault 
with  him :  he  is  to  govern  according  to  law ;  but  if  be 
choofes  to  violate  that  law,  nobody  has  a  right  to  call  him  to 
account:  ado6lrine,  by  the  way,  which  thefe  judges  had  not 
die  merit  of  inventing;  for  it  was  invented  by  James  the 
Firfl,  whofaid  that  <^  every  good  King  was  bound  of  coafci- 
^  ence  to  adminifterjuftice  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land^ 
^  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  was  nothing  lefs  than  blafphemy  in 
^  a  fubjedl  to  queflion  his  omnipotent  powers  for  he  had  no 
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^  bond)  no  reftrifbion  but  the  confcience  that  inhabited  his  rojral 
«  bofom/' 

The  do6lrines  of  divine  right  were  revived,  enforced,  and 
aggravated,  at  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second; 
and  during  the  reign  of  James  the  Second  attempts  were 
made  to  lubjugate  this  country  entirely:  And  as  they  had 
not  then  learned  the  fee  ret  of  buying  Parliaments,  they  at- 
tempted to  do  without  them.  Yet,  in  defiance  of  their  Court 
of  perverted  law,  in  defiance  of  their  iniquifitions,  in  de* 
fiance  of  the  pillory,  the  halter,  and  the  gibbet,  the  friends  of 
man  perfevered  and  conquered.  Rufiel  fell,  and  Sidney  fell, 
and  many  a  glorious  patriot  fell  belides :  but  the  caufe  for 
which  they  bled  triumphed  at  laft.  Paflive  obedience  and 
non-refiftance,  and  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  were  laid  to^ 

f  ether  in  the  grave :  nor  do  I  believe  that  all  the  bowlings  of 
turke,  the  metaphyfical  ravings  of  Windham,  no  nor  the 
plaufible  verbofity  of  Pitt,  will  ever  arife  them  from  their 
graves  again,  or  obtain  them  to  be  acknowledged  once  more 
in  this  country. 

But  to  tell  the  truth  no  wifli  is  entertafned  at  this  time  to  ^ 
revive  thefe  exploded  doctrines.  There  is  another  doQrinCy 
new  and  curious  indeed  in  its  nature,  which  minifters  think 
more  to  their  intereft  and  advantage ;  and  confequently  more 
to  the  glory  and  happinefs  of  the  nation,  to  maintain  ^  by 
*<  fire  and  fword  and  defolation:"  namely  the  infallibility  of 
minifters,  the  divine  right  of  162  oligarchic  proprietors  of 
the  rights  and  fuiFrage  of  the  nation.  Thefe  are  the  fovereigns 
of  the  day ;  and  to  fpeak  one  word  againft  the  rotten  boroughs 
of  Eaft  Grinftead  and  Old  Sarum,  is  the  higheft  of  high  trea» 
fons,  and  is  to  be  puiiifhed  with  fines,  imprilonment,  tran(jpor« 
tation,  and  death. 

But,  Citizens,  the  ufurpations  and  defpotifm  of  minifters 
will  no  more  triumph  than  the  defpotifm  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  triumphed,  than  the  profecuting  fpirit  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  triumphed,  or  than  the  dodrines  of  divine  right 
and  pai&ve  obedience  triumphed,  in  the  wife  and  virtuous 
times  of  the  lamented  Stuarts.  Minifters  indeed  may  bring 
forward,  as  they  pleafe,  their  new  inquifitions;  but  the  en* 
lightened  fpirit  of  the  people  will  not  be  fupprefTed.  The  im« 
proved  inteI1e£l  of  man  calls  for  an  improvement,  not  for 
an  increafed  corruption  of  the  (Vftems  of  government.  Men 
who  are  wifer  muft  be  governea  by  more  wifdom  and  mode- 
ration, not  prefled  and  trampled  down  with  an  increafe  of 
burdens  and  ufurpations, 

Almoft: 
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Almoft  t!ie  whole  country  begins  to  perceive  that  the 
boafted  check  which  the  Connmons  Houfe  of  Parliament  was 
intended  to  have  upon  the  other  branches  of  the  conilitution^ 
k  done  away.  1  hey  know  very  well,  that  it  is  a  farce  lo 
talk  of  the  rcprefentation  of  the  Commons  Houfe  of  Par- 
Sament,  when  i6t  rich  landholders,  nobles  and  others,  can 
return  a  decided  majority  in  that  Houfe  which  calls  itfeif  the 
Reprcfentatives  of  the  reople.  And  it  is,  therefore,  that  for 
thirty  years  back  confiderable  agitation  has  occanonally 
taken  place  in  the  public  mind  upon  the  fuhjeft  of  Parlia- 
ttentary  Reform.  This,  however,  has  uniformly  been  rc- 
fifted  by  the  Minifters  who  happened  to  be  in  place. 

The  party  out  of  place  has  now  and  then  lent  it  ibme  little 
affftance  while  they  found  there  were  no  other  means  of 
aurquiring  popularity  5  but  as  foon  as  they  either  got  into  place, 
or  were  likely  to  get  into  place,  they  have  always  abandoned  it; 
and  the  wifhes  of  the  people  never  have  been  complied  with. 
But  what  has  been  the  confequence  ?  Why,  an  increafe  in 
Ac  demands  of  the  people:  not  a  diminution.  And  whereas 
in  former  times  a  fmall  reform  would  have  been  accepted  as 
fixfEcient,  I.  have  no  doubt  that  almoft  every  individual  begms 
to  look  forward  for  a  reform  upon  a  larger  fcale.  They  begin 
to  took  forward  to  annual  parliaments,  to  univerfal  fuffrage; 
becaufe  continued  difcuffion  has  convinced  them  that  every 
man  has  rights  to  defend,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  have  the 
means  of  defence ;  that  pure  rcprefentation  is  the  only  defence 
thefe  rights  can  depend  upon ;  and  that  a  rcprefentation  for  the 
whole  ought  to  be  a  rcprefentation  of  the  whole.  They  difcover 
^fo,  that,  according  to  the  theory  of  our  conftitution,  they 
have  an  abfolute  right  to  thofe  annual  parliaments  and  to  that 
univer£d  fuffrage,  the  former  of  which  they  actually  did  enjoy 
in  ancient  times :  a  fa£t  which  has  been  particularly  pi  oved  as 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  as  you  will  fee  in  my  "  Vindi^ 
•*  cation  of  the  Natural  and  Conjiitutional  Rights  of  Britons** 
They  cle&ed  their  members  tor  every  ftflion  of  parliament; 
and  if  two  feffions  of  parliament  were  held  in  one  year,  then 
theyeledled  their  reprcfentatives  twice  duiing  that  year  j  and 
fentthem,  with  their  inftrudlions  in  their  pockets,  didtating 
to  them  how  they  fhould  vote.  In  other  words  t..ey  were 
guilty  of  the  high  Trealbn  of  over  awing  their  own  fervants 
and  reprcfentatives. 

Bur,  Citizens,  the  prefent  adminiftration  have  not  been  fatis- 
fied  with  merely  refifting  the  wiflies  of  the  peo^.e,  tt*  y  nave 
adopted  perfecution  againft  thofe  mdividuals  wno  have  had  the 
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bounds  to  fpeak  for  their  rights.  And  mack  the  fteps  by 
whic|i  they  have  advanced*  Firfi,.  they  Vegan  with  profecuting 
for  libel  and  fedidony  though  both  of  them  are  things  which  no 
law  has  defined;  of  which  no  2A  has  fixed  the  limits ;  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  beft  conftitutional  audiprities. 

Libel,  in  reality,  means  nothing  more  than  kttU  kooJL 

And  why  a  man  ibould  be  profecuted  for  publiihing  a  little 

book,  any  more  than  a  large  book,  I  can  find  but  one  reafon: 

namely,  that  large  books  give  but  little  ifiform$Ltion,  and  that 

Jittle  boojcs  frequently  give  a  great  deal* 

As  to  (edition,  the  lawyers  tlemfelves  are  not  agreed  even 
upon  the  definition  of  it»  .They  freely  confefs  they  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  ^yord.  And  pne  of  the  j  udges  of  Scotland- 
Ob,  excellent  and  virtuous  judges  of  the  Court  of  Jufticiary  I 
how  fhall  I  mention  you  without  pouring  forth,  in  gratitude^ 
your  praifes !  But,  however,  my  efteem  ror  your  virtues  is  not 
greater  than  my  admiration  for  your  wifdom;  and,  indeed,  I 
think  fuch  virtues  and  fuch  wifdom  ought  always  to  go  hand  iii 
hand !— One  of  thefe  judges  then,  being  aifked  by  one  of  the  ie« 
dj tious  panels  at  the  bar,  what  was  the  meaning  of  fedition  i  re* 
plied,  ^<  Why,  my  lords,  does  not  the  panel  know  that  fedition 
^  is  a  ytry  great  crime  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world  ?— 
^  It  is  a  monftrous  crime— it  includes  all  other  crimes,  my 
^  lords.    It  is-^it  is-— it  is— it  is— in  (hort^  it  is  fedition**^. 

Citizens,  upon  the  ftrength  of  this  very  eloquent  illuftra* 
tion,  we  know  that  they  proceeded  to  tranq>ortation  for  fevea 
an4  for  fourteen  years,  againft  chara3ers  upon  whofe  condud^ 
public  or  private,  not  one  imputation  of  fcandal  can  be  |»d: 
men  whole  talents  were  an  ornament  to  their  country; 
whofe  virtue,  whofe  independence,  and  difinteisftednefs^ 
were  even  ilill  more  confpicuous  than  their  talenjts.  But  this 
was  not  enough.  Tranfportation  for  fourteen  years  did  pot 
fiipprefe  the  rifing  fpirit  of  enquiry.  Men  have  difcovered 
that  tbey  have  rights s  and  fe*eling  a  deep  convidion  of  this^ 
they  feel  alfo  that  without  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  rights,  neithef 
their  country  nor  their  lives  are  worth  their  care.  T)ie  next 
ftep,  therefore,  was  to  profecute  feveral  individuals  for  high 
treafon,  for  oppofing  the  projeds  of  minifters,  and  difputing 
the  divine  right  of  the  holders  of  rotten  boroughs. 

An  attack  upon  thefe  rotten  boroughs  was  called  an  attack 
upon  property;  juft  as  if  human  intelleA  could  be  property! 
as  if  the  fiUFrages  of  mankind  could  be  property;  as  if  any 
individual  can  poffibly  have  a  right  of  voting  for  millions 
wit;hout^ .  at  the  dune  time>  pqfeffiiig  the  power  of  crufliing 
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and  deftroying  thore  millions — ^loading  tbem  with  what  bior^ 
dens,  oppreffive  taxations)  and  impofitions,  he  thinks  fit^ 
and,  in  fad,  treating  them  in  every  odier  refpefi  like  beafts  of 
burden. 

By  thefe  pfofecutions,  however^  (though  they  have  been  too 
(uccefsful  in  their  attempts  with  reipeftto  fcdition)  they  were 
able  to  effect  nothing  more  than  to  deftroy  their  own  fpies.—* 
Perhaps  fome  of  thefe  poor  deluded  Gentlemen^  thoie  confidants 
of  Gentlemen  high  in  office^  may  be  here  at  this  time.  But  let 
fliem  take  warning  oy  the  fate  of  Wait  and  Jackjon^  and 
remenjiber  how  perilous  a  thing  it  is  to  enjoy  the  conndence  of* 
the  prefent  adminiftration ! 

Citizens,  in  a  minifterial  paper  which  gives  an  account  of 
the  trial  of  Jackfon,  there  is  a  paragraph  which  juftifies  this 
clai&fic^tion.  The  reporter  fays  that  on  the  trial  of  Jackfon 
**  Mr.  Cockayn^* — ^if  there  are  any  Gentlemen  of  the  law 
here  they  know  that  man  pretty  well,  I  dare  fay.  I  was  once 
in  the  profeffion  myfelf}  and  I  remember  what  fort  of  reputa- 
tion he  then  bore.  However  that  is  neither  here  nor  there, 
ou  know.  When  we  want  fa£ls  we  m'uft  take  them  from  the 

(I  authority  we  can  get  >  and  when  minifters  want  high 
Treafon  and  can  get  no  refpe<3:able  evidence  of  its  exiftence, 
they  muft  hang  up  their  men  upon  fuch  teftimony  as  they  can 
procure.—"  Mr.  Cockayne^  an  Attorney  of  London,  depofed 
*^  that  he  had  been  for  a  feries  of  years  the  law  agent  and 
*^  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Jackfon^  who  a  few  years  fince  went 
*'  to  France^  as  the  witneis  underftood,  to  tranfall fome  private 
*'  hufmefsfor  Mr,  Pitty  where  he  refided  for  a  confiderable 
"  time.  Soon  after  his  return,  Mr.  Cockayne  faid  he  called 
<'  on  him,  and  told  him  in  confidence  that  he  had  formed  a 
<•  defign  of  going  to  Ireland^  to  found  the  people  for  the  pur- 
<^  pofe  of  procuring  a.fupply  of  provifions,  5cc.  from  them, 
•'  for  the  French^  and  requeued  him  (thewitnefsj  to  accom* 
^  pany  him.  Having  accepted*  the  invitation,  he  immediately 
<*  waited  on  Mr.  P/Vf,  and  difcovered  to  him  the  whole  of 
•*  Mr.  Jackfon^s  plans.  The  Minifter  thanked  him  for  the 
<<  information,  and  hinted  that,  as  the  matter  was  to  become  a 
^<  fubjed  of  legal  inveftigation,  it  would  be  necefTary  for 
<'  him  to  fubftantiate  the  adlegations ;  but  this  Mr.  Cociayne 
"  wifhed  to  decline  on  the  principle" — You  find  principle  is 
here  made  ufe  of  in  the  true  mintjlerial  fenfe— -with  whoni 
principle  and  interejl  are  controvertible  terg^s— ^^  on  the 
*^  principle  that,  if  the  prifoner  fhould  be  convifted  of  high 
^  Treafon,  he  ihould  lof«  by  it  /'300/'— He  fliouldlofc 
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/'300! !  !-*Why  you  know>  Citizens,  it  would  not  have  been 
very  modeft  to  fay,  Mr.  Piit,yovL  muft  give  me  300I,  or  I  will 
not  hang  this  man.  Perhaps  neither  Mr.  Pitt  nor  Mr.  Cock^ 
ayne  had  the  brafs  to  ftand  the  brunt  of  fuch  a  propofal :  «  he 
^^  ihould  lofe  by  it  300  !•  in  which  fum  he  was  then  indebted 
*<  to  him.  This  objeSion  was  foon  removed,  by  Mr.  Pitt 
**  agreeing  to  pay  him  the  money^  provided  he  would  profecute  to 
<*  conviSfion ;  and  the  witnefs  accompanied  Mr.  Jackfon  to 
<'  Ireland^  for  the  purpofe  of  making  himfelf  acquainted  with 
*•-  his  proceedings." 

Citizei\^,  I  tremble  for  myfelf— I  tremble  for  you.  What 
fecurity  is  there  for  the  life  of  any  man,  if  a  villainous  fpy 
chufes  thus  to  fix  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  fay  to  a  Minifter, 
^  Such  a  man  owes  me  300I.  Pay  me  that  fum,  and  I  will' 
"  hang  him  for  High  Treafon ! "— Who  knows  how  foon 
you  or  I  may  be  in  debt  to  Mr.  Cockayne^  at  this  rate  ? 

I  dwell  upon  this  fubjedl  a  little  copioufly,  to  oblige  the 
minifterial  fcribblej;$,  who  wiih  to  be  furniflied  with  a  few 
hints ;  as  it  appears :  for,  in  another  very  refpe£lable  paper, 
of  this  day,  called  The  Times,  I  am  invited  not  to  pafs  over  the 
aiFair  in  filence.  And,  as  I  have  a  high  refpe6^  for  the 
writers  of  that  print,  who  have  earned  their  bread,  for  years,  by 
diurnal  flander  and  aiTafiinationj  I  will  not  fail  to  indulge 
their  wiflies. 

But  I  ihould  do  them  injuftice,  if  I  were  not  to  quote  the 
words  of  their  invitation.—*'  Some  of  our  modern  Lecturers" 
iay'the  editors  of  this  refpe&ble  print,  ^  might  make  fome 
^  atonement  for  their  paft  political  le6lures,  if  they  would 
**  give  the  public  an  oration  on  the  caufcs  of  Parfon  JackforCs 
<^  uiicide ;  and  point  out  the  bad  efFed^s  of  infidious  attempts 
"  to  fubvert  the  conftitution.  They  might  alfo  make  a  few 
**  comments  on  the  treafonable  condu6):  of  Hamilion  Rowan^ 
^^  and.  the  republican  fentiments  of  the  united  Iriftmun\  fhew- 
**  inff  to  what  purpofes  their  views  tended.  And  if  they  gave 
**  a  Sketch  of  the  chara6^er  of  tapper  Tandy^  another  fedi- 
•*  tionift,  who  fled  to  America,  it  would  ferve  to  ftrengthen 
"  the  family  piece,  and  warn  the  public  of  the  danger  of  fol- 
<*  lowing  the  principles  of  fuch  men.'* 

This  challenge  I  accept,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  perfon  tried: 
every  man,  who  profefTes  the  leaft  rcfped^for  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, might  have  the  decency  to  befiientas  to  the  others,  againft 
whom  there  is  no  legal  evidence  whatever.  With  refpe(^  to 
Jackfon^  I  admit,  in  the  firft  inftance,  that  if  the  charge 
(ftanding  at  prefent  upon  the  individual  teftimony  of  a  man 
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.  whb  &j%  he  is  not  bribed,  but  that  he  wat  to  fecure  (b  Tihnfelf 
the  pavatent  of  3^300  by  the  coxivi£Uon  of  the  culprit)  be 
true,   that  it  calJed  for  the  feveitft  animadverfion  of  the 
law.     He  who  introduces  a  foreign  fee  into  the  country, 
deftrbys  the  liberty  and  independence  he  pretends  to  promote, 
and  d^mns  the  good  caufe  in  which  he  pretends  to  be  em^ 
barked.    I  fhall  not  animadvert  particularly  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  witnefsj  I  {hall  only  obferve,  tlmt  it  is  the  general 
fate  of  thofe  who  boaft  of  ^the  confidence  of  gentlemen  high 
^  in  office,"  that  no  perfon  who  is  not  high  in  office  would  oon^ 
defcend  to  be  feen  in  their  company.     I  fliall  add^  however, 
that  I  have  always  thought  that  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  ih 
England,  the  life  of  an  individual  was  held  fo  fiicred,  that  it 
was  hot  a  fingle  oath  that  Would  take  it  away^  however  re>- 
fpeftable  the  deponent  might  be.     Surely  exiftence  is  biht  a 
frail  tenure,  indeed,  in  an  s^e  of  fpies  and  informers,  like 
tile  prefent,  if  one  man's  life  is  not  worth  two  men's  oath^ 
liowever  pure  in  moral  charaQer,  however  free  from  the  taint 
of  iiifpicion! 

But  as  thefe  fiimous  Times  writers,  or  time*fervers,  or 
whatever  you  pleafe  to  call  them,  talk  about  fuicide.  would 
ft  not  be  worth  while  to  enquire  firft  of  all  whether  it  was  m 
fuicide  or  not.  Did  Jack/on  poifon  himfelff.  Let  reafon  fycA. : 
for  we  have  no  h8c&  or  documents.  Would  nut  a  man,  who 
mesmt  to  deftroy  himfelf,  have  waited  firft  the  iffiie  of  the 
motion  that  vras  making,  upon  fuch  ftrong  grounds,  to  arreft 
the  judgment^  and  reverie  the  verdi(£i?  Would  the  man  wh6 
fliter  all  ftood  under  the  recommendation  of  the  jury  for  mer^ 
cy  (a  recommendation  not  very  often  negleded  ),wouId  fuch 
a  man  (for  they  fay  he  was  a  man  of  confiderable  intellei^) 
have  laid  thedeftroying  hand  upon  himfelf  till  he  had  feen  th^ 
certainty  that  there  was  no  other  means  of  efcaping  an  igno* 
minious  execution  i 

But  there  are  perfons  in  thefe  countries  who  have  fludied 
Machiavel  with  other  views  than  to  confute  him.  There 
are  peifons  whofe  whole  condu6k  (hows  us  that  they  have 
treafured  the  wicked  fyftem  in  their  hearts :  and  one  of 
the  things  recommended  by  itfaci&i^&e/istoput  aman  pri« 
vately  out  of  the  way  whom  it  niight  be  dar^erous  to  expofe 
to  public  execution. 

I  charge  no  particular  individuals.  I  know  not  who  has 
had  accefs  to,  or  who  the  care  of  Jack/in.  I  know  not  by 
what  accideMSy  particvhir  catafirdphes  may  fometimes  take 
places  but  this  I  know,  dnt  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
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«mpir^  when  fptes  and  informers  Were  i^uWcly  (MtroAi^edy 
p6iibntng  and  affiiffination  were  alfo  exceedingly  common. 

Dead  men  tell  no  tales':  but  fome  men  have  been  found 
Who,  in  their  laft  moments,  have  revealed  fatal  fecrets ;  and 
confidering  what  multifarious  tranfa^lions  yackfon  has  'been 
concerned  in— confidering  that  he  has  fometimes  been  editor 
0f  a  new^per,  and  fometimes  a  writer  of  fcandalous  and  fcur* 
rilous  controverfy,— -confidering  that  he  was  a  very  ufeful  (er» 
vant  to  a  great  Diitchefs--coniidering  that  he  was  engaged  in 
a  variety  of  fervices^  fome  of  which  were  not  very  honourable^ 
ifacre  might  have  been  fome  of  his  employers  unwilling  that  he 
fliould  tell  all  he  knew.  At  leaft  it  would  have  become  tbs 
writers  of  <^  The  Times**  to  have  afcertatned  fads,  before  tkk€f 
had  dared  to  broach  the  infinuations  which  have  appeared  iH 
different  papers  under  that  name*  But  the  wretch  Wh^ 
pending  the  preparation  for  the  trial  of  twelve  men-«»trida 
in  which)  perhapsy  the  lives  of  thouGinds  were  involved^ 
could  pttbliin  in  his  newfeaper  that  fcandalous  andprofligatt 
Jibel  called  *'  The  New  Times/'  in  which  die  individuals  tm 
be  tried  were  reprefented  perpetrating,  in  convention,  thi  moll 
deteftabie  tranfa3ions--*in  which  the  individual  now  fpealdi^ 
to  you  was  reprefented  as  giving  orders  for  rapes  and  mafla« 
cres,  for  burning  villages,  and  plundering  towns,  and  thus 
attempt  to  poifun  the  minds  of  the  Juries  that  were  t^ 
decide  upon  their  lives — ^the  wretched  proftituted  editor  of 
fuch  a  paper,  muft  be  capable  of  any  thing ;  nor  can  we  ever 
ht  farprifed  at  any  thing  he  does  or  iAys^  or  ever  expert  hioa 
fobluiby 

<f      f  I  unlefs,  in  fpreading  Vice's  fnares, 
*'  He  blunders  on  ibme  Virtue  unawares." 

But  I  will  fuppofe  that  Jackfon  did  deftroyhimfelf  and  that 
he  was  really  guilty  of  all  he  was  charged  with :  what,  then^ 
is  theconclufion  to  be  drawn  ?  In  the  iirft  place  we  are  to 
conclude,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  firm  and 
manly  condud:  of  a  man  fuifering  for  principle,  and  the 
wretch  who  lakes  bribes  from  both  parties ;  and  conduAs 
himfelf  according  to  the  expediences  of  the  moment,  as  he 
fuppofes  moft  favourable  to  his  individual  intereft.  It  would 
teach  us  alfo,  that  the  being  who  has  once  proftituted  him- 
felf fe  much  to  be  a  ipy  and  agent  of  Pitty  has  no  alternative^ 
ao.hope,  no  dilemma,  but  either  either  to  be  banged  like 
JSF%^  or  fwallow  poifon  like  the  unfortunate  Jackfin* 

The 
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The  halter  and  fuicide  are  the  only  refources  of  thefe  poor 
fpies;  and  yet  fuch  is  the  miferable  condition  into  whichtbe 
burdens  of  the  country  and  the  luxury  of  the  times  have 
brought  us,  that  heaps  of  poor  beings,  with  this  dreadful 
alternative  before  them,  march  upon  this  forlorn  hope,  under 
the  command  of  the  great  general  Reeves',  and  with  fo 
excellent  a  pay  mailer  as  the  prefent  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

But  though,  fpies  and  informers  have  met  the  (haft  of  deadi, 
freedom  and  virtue  have  had  their  fears:  On  the  manly  breaftcf 
patriotifm  the  wound  is  dill  rankling ;  and  the  tear  of  huma- 
nity is  called^  not  only  for  the  poor  wretch  who  (alls  a  vidim 
to  the  crimes  into  which  poverty  and  ignorance  have  led  him, 
but  for  virtue,  genius,  and'trankrendant  talents,  and  a  fortitude 
of  independence,  of  which  few  inftances  are  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  the  human  race.  The  mild,  the  meek,  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  Palmer^  has  been  followed  into  exile  by 
the  eloquent,  the  manly,  the  enlightened  Muir.  The  fim- 
plicity  of  Skirvirrgj  and  his  untainted  honefty  could  not  pre- 
lerve  him ;  and  •  Margarot^  whofe  mind,  firm  as  our  rocks, 
and  upright  as>our  mafts,— daring  in  virtue,  and  vigorous  ia 
inteUed,  oppofed  the  growing  corruption  of  the  times— is 
gone  to  the  inhofpitable  (hores  of  New  Holland,  amidft  felons 
and  caitiffs  of  the  worft  defcription,  to  lofe,  in  worfe  than 
Iblitude,  thofe  talents  which  might  have  enlightened  thoufands 
and  benefited  fucceifive  generations. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  cup  is  not  vet  drained  to  the 
dregs.  More  of  bitternefs  muft  be  tailed.  Gerraldy  too, 
whofe  tranfcendent  mind,  and  virtues  equal  to  his  intellect, 
challenge  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  who  know  him  j  he 
whofe  vaft  ilores  of  genius  and  fcience  command  reverence 
from  the  flril  fages  of  the  time — who  is  revered  by  all  who 
know  what  merit  and  learning  are,  and  eileemed  by  all  who 
have  a  nerve  for  exalted  friendihip.— Gerrald,  whofe 
unblemiihed  life-— unblemiihed  I  fay:  for  what  are  the  little 
extravagancies  of  a  young  man  of  genius,  born,  not  for  the 
narrow  circle  of  a  family,  but  for  the  univerfe— -and  who, 
dilTipating  only  what  was  his  own,  lays  no  burthens  on  focxety 
to  replace  it  r  ■  Gerrald,  this  great,  this  enlightened  cha* 
ra£ler,  who,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age,  has  attained  a  degree 
of  mental  excellence  that  very  few,  even  of  thofe  who  iland 
recorded  for  their  talents,  have  attained  at  the  matureil 
periods— Gerrald,  alfo,  is  fent,  not  to  Botany  Bay^  to  enjoy 
the  coiiverfe  of  thofe  godlike  patriots  fent  before  him — ^this 

were 
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were  fomethmg  like  humanity!— ^o,  but  to  that  folitary  fpeck 
of  earth,  Norfolk  IJland-^  where  his  only  companions  muft  be 
wretches  caft  out  from  fociety  for  the  meaneft  and  molt 
defpicable  of  crimes,  or  favages  whofe  untutored  minds  and 
ferocious  manners  exclude  all  the  comforts  and  alleviations  o£ 
human  intercourfe. 

Citizens,  it  is  difficult  to  do  juftice  to  fuch  a  charafler  as 
Gerrald's.  When  we  fpeak  of  fuperior  excellence,  our  minds 
toil  with  anxiety  to  reach  its  merits,  and  frequently  fweU 
into  bombaft,  for  want  of  remembering  that  we  cannot  do 
complete  ju(lice  to  the  talents  of  another,  unlefs  our  own  are 
of  equal  magnitude.  I  (hall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  toil 
through  the  paths  of  panegyric; •but  (hall  read  to  you  a 
faint  and  feeble,  yet,  in  fome  degree,  a  juft  (ketch  of  the  talents 
of  this  martyr,  printed  this  day  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 

"  His  mind,"  fays  the  writer,  "  grafped  various  branches 
**  of  fcience,  and  digefted  them  all.  The  beft  fcholars,  the 
<^  profoundefl  metaphyficians,  and  the  ablell  profcfTors^  of 
<^  politics  and  the  law  of  nations,  will  be  the  fir  ft  to  confefs  die 
<^  foundnefs  of  his  claflical  knowledge,  the  acutenefs  and  extent 
**  of  his  reafonings,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  information* 
'^  His  eloquence Tiad  equally  the  power  to  charm  and  aftoniih; 
^  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination  was  not  inferior  to  the 
*^  terrors  of  his  inveftive.  With  all  this,  his  temper  is  not 
<*  lefs  entitled  to  our  praife.  He  was  placable  and  generous 
<^  to  an  extreme.  The  magnanimity  of  his  fpirit,  and  the 
"  purity  of  his  fenfe  of  honour,  could  only  .be  completely 
<<  underilood  by  thofe  who  had  made  them  the  fubje£l  of 
«  perfonal  obfervation.  His  defence,  delivered  before  the 
<^  Court  of  Jufticiary,  at  Edinburgh," — ^which,  Citizens,  I 
recommend  you  all  to  read  with  the  greateft  attention.  It 
will  fhew  you  the  difference  between  the  intellefts  of  this 
champion  of  liberty  and  of  thofe  who  fat  in  judgment  upon 
him.  It  will  enlarge  your  minds  with  the  fruits  of  profound 
refearch,  into  the  genuine  principles  of  that  liberty  which 
glows  in  hisbreall,  and  which  lam  fure  will  for  ever  continue 
to  glow  there,  though  it  muft  glow  where  not  a  breaft  can 
receive  benefit  from  its  warmth,  nor  an  eye  be  cheered  with 
its  light.  <*  His  defence,  delivered  before  the  Court  of 
*<  Jufticiary,  at  Edinburgh,  is  a  mafter-piece  in  acutenefs  of 
"•reafoning,  purity  of  compofition,  and  dignity  of  fentiment. 
<*  I  am  aware  that  the  various  excellence  I  afcribe  to  him 
***  would  feem  like  a  romance,  if  Gerrald  had  been  a  man 
"  unknown  to  the  world.     But  almoft  every  eminent  fcholar 

"and 
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^  and  flatefnian  in  Britain  knew  his  merits,  and  know  that  I 
^  fay  lefs  than  the  truth ;  becaufe  I  do  not  know  how  to  tdl 
^  the  truth  in  its  full  extent. 

*^  Having  finifhed  his  education  and  his  travels,  he  came  tQ 
^  England,  the  country  which  feemed  bcft  adapted  to  the 
^  difplay  of  his  talents.  Alas !  thofe  talents  ar^  cruibed,' 
•*  perhaps,  for  ever,  by  the  flagitious  ad  of  m^n  Who  were 
*  incapable  c  f  under ftanding  them,  or  under ftood  only  to 
^  hate  them." 

Such  is  the  man  who  is  now  fent  to  ignominious  exile. 
Fut  it  was  not  hatred  only  that  ftimulfited  the  men  who  fent 
him.  Thej  were  goaded)  alfo,  by  fear.  Alas  I  wfasit  isthe 
condition  or  a  country  in*  which  talents,  united  with  intrepid 
virtue,  a  power  of  difcovering  truth,  and  a  determination  to 
abide  by  its  decifions,  can  be  dreaded  by  thofe  who  graip  die 
bdm  of  power. 

But,  Citizens,  this  man  is  not  only  tranfported,  like  9  felon, 
he  has  been  treated  with  aggravated  cruelty.  Why,  for 
thirteen  or  fourteen  long  months,  was  fuch  a  man  to  be  kept 
ftretched  on  the  fevcrifh  rack  of  apprehenfion  I  Why,  if  the 
door  of  mercy,  as  it  is  called— -I  fhould  call  ic juftice — was  for 
ever  to  have  been  (hut  againft  him,  why  was  he  not  fent, 
together  with  thofe  companions,  who  were  not  gone  from  the 
coaft  of  Britain  when  his  fentence  was  pronounced  ?  Why 
was  he  to  be  moved  from  dungeon  to  dungeon,  from  the 
Tolbooth  to  Newgate,  and  from  Newgate  to  the  New 
Compter  ?  Why  was  he  for  ever  to  be  racked  and  tortured 
with  hopes  and  expectations,  and  partly  with  promifes  that 
bis  fentence  was  nev^r  to  be  carried  into  execution  ?  Did 
they  exped  that  the  proud  virtue  of  Gerr^ld  could  have  been 
ihaken  i  Had  they  hopes  that  he  would  difgrace  the  caufe  of 
Liberty  by  mean  conceflions  ?  If  fuch  were  their  hopes,  I 
glory  in  his  tranfportation ;  for  rather  would  I  fee,«— ipuch  as 
f'  love,  much  as  I  efteem  him,  greatly  as  I  adore  his  virtues 
and  inteUefis,  much  rather  wowd  J  fee  him  thps  fent  to  iq- 
hofpitable  regions,  than  have  feen  him  expofed  to  the  ftilt 
more  cruel  ignominy  of  fubmitting  to  crouch  beneath  the 
footftool  6f  a  Pitt  or  a  Dundas^  and  accept  of  9>ercy,  upon 
diflionorable  conditions,  from  the  hands  of  men  who  are  ^ot 
worthy  to  uinlofe  the  latchet  of  his  (hoes. 

But  it  has  been  faid  that  there  was  anodier  motive :  it  }fa| 
been  faid  that  if  the  profecutors,  in  the  late  trials  for  Hig^ 
Treaibn^  had  been  fuccefsful,  they  were  to  have  tried  hind 
pver  again,  in  £n^and.    That  they  thought  tranfportation 

not 
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not  enough ;  and  that  he  was  to  have  been  one  of  the  innu«> 
tnerable  vidims  that  were  to  have  made  the  ftreets  of  this 
city  flow  with  blood,  to  complete  the  parallel  between  Pitt 
and  Robefpierre. 

Whatever  might  be  the  reafons  for  which  he  was  kept  fo 
long,  the  manner  of  his  removal,  at  laft,  defervcs  fome  no- 
tice. It  is  not  many  weeks  fince  I  went  to  viiit  him,  in  con^ 
fequence  of  hearing  it  whifpered  about,  that  he  was  to  be 
fent  off  immediately.  I  found  him  unconfcious  of  fuch  ru«» 
mour,  but  apparently  almoft  in  the  laft  ftage  of  a  difeafe,  that) 
if  not  relieved  in  time,  inuft  have  fwept  him  <^  in  a  f«w 
days. 

I  feund  ^is  gt^eat  man,  this  light  of  the  univeriq.  unat- 
tended, uncomforted,  unfuccoured.  No  hand  to  adminifter 
to  his  difeafe,  .but  the  pexfon  employed,  by  government^  to 
attend  the  prifon.  I  do  not  even  know  the  name  of  that  gen- 
tleman, and  therefore  can  mean  no  difre^6l  to  him;  but  I 
would  not  leave  fuch  a  man  in  the  power  of  any  perfon  em- 
ployed by  the  prefent  Miniftry.  I  procured  him  other  affif* 
tance ;  and  I  had  the  pleafure,  in  fome  degree,  to  fee  him  out 
of  the  jaws  of  abfolute  danger,  but  in  that  ftate  of  health 
which  made  his  friends  think  proper  to  apply  to  Mr.  Dundas 
to  know  whether  he  was  to  go  or  not,  that  proper  preparations 
might  be  made  for  his  accommodation.  It  was  on  the  6th  o£ 
April  laft,  I  underftand,  that  this  precaution  was  taken,  and 
die  anfwer  of  Mr.  Puntks  was  (they  ftate  th^.  fsA  in  the 
Chronicle  of  to-day,  which  agrees  partly  with  the  account  I 
had  ffrom  Gerrald  himfelf )  that  there  was  Ho  intention  of 
fending  him  at  prefent  j  and,  if  it  depended  upon  bim^  he 
would  not  be  fent  at  all.  Yet  fo  fliort  a  time  after  comes  the 
mandate  of  authority.  Gerrald  goes  down  upon  the  fum- 
mons,  and  is  immediately  double-ironed,  like  me  vileft  felon, 
and  dragged  away  without  even  permiflion  to  go  back  again 
to  his  room,  and  ki(s  the  little  lips  of  his  fweet  babe,  that 
kept  him  company  in  prifon.  He  was  fcarcely  permitted  to 
fpeak  through  the  grate  to  a  fellow  prifoner,  and  give  him 
fome  direfiions  as  to  the  things  he  left  behind  him.  Away 
he  was  hurried,  and  the  firft  notice  his  friends  had  of  it  was 
from  its  being  amtouaced  on  the  Monday  in  the  public  news^* 

^k|i)apei*s. 

Such  is  the  man  whom  the  humane,  die  virtuoii^the 
pious—for  they  talk  of  religion^  as  men  generally  do  when 
they  are  difpofed  to  do  fuch  a£tions!— >Such  is  the  man  whom 

Miiefe  virtuous  Miniftcrs  have  treated  in   this  ignominious 
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manner.  For  what  ?  For  oppoflng  the  Sovereign  on  the 
throne?  For  difturbing  the  peace  of  fociety,  and  exciting 
rebellions  and  infurreflions  ?  For  committing  depredations 
upon  public  virtue  and  juftice  ?  No;  but  for  doing  that 
rWhich  no  law  forbids,  no  ftatute  profcribes,  no  previoufly  ad* 
judged  cafe  (if  adjudged  cafes  were  in  reality  any  authority !) 
Jiad  warned  him  to  mun ;  and  for  doing  it  with  an  eloquence 
which  his  perfecutors  could  not  rival,  and  with  a  power  of 
jreafon  and  fads  to  which  they  could  not  reply* 


,,-^,L 


THE  INVASION:    or  Credulous  Spiders. 

'TWAS  in  a  lofty  Gothic  Hall, 

An  old  and  venerable  place. 
Secure*  intrench'd  within  a  wall. 
Dwelt  the  laborious  Spider  Race, 
O'er  whom,  with  arrogance  and  pride, 
A  bloated  Chieftain  did  pre  fide. 

He,  with  fair  (hew  and  fubtle  parts, 
Unbounded  empire  had  obtain'd. 
And  with  the  fame  ungracious  arts, 
In  virtue's  fpite,  that  power  maintained; 
While  fome  a  private  int'reft  fway'd 
And  others  were  by  thefe  betray*d. 

Strange  tales  are  forg'd,  prepofterous  lieSy 

Fit  coinage  for  a  faithlefs  court  ! 
Of  armies  of  invading  flies, 

That  from  fome  foreign  clime  rcfort. 
And  all  were  fummon'd  tooppofe 
With  real  force  thefe  fabled  foes. 

Or  footh'd  by  hope,  orurg'd  by  dread, 
The  fpiders  toil  with  ceafelefs  pains, 
To  guard  the  reafm  thick  webs  are  fprcad, 
Whilft  every  webb  their  vitals  drains  ; 
Till  weak,  exhau  (led,  and  befet, 
Tlie  foob  were  caught  in  their  own  net* 

ALoo&i]i.OK# 
irjfiol^  May  15, 
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The  Lecture  ^  On  Profecutions  for  Pretended 

Treat 


Delivered  on  Wednefday  the  i^tk  of  May^  »795j  the  Amni« 
VERSARY  of  the  ARREST  of  the  PATRIOTS. 

CITIZENS,  this  being  xht  anniverfary  of  the  arrejl  of  the 
Patriots'^  who  fome  time  fince  were  implicated  In  a  fa3itious 
and  ridiculous  charge  of  high  treafon,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  fome  fort  of  notice  Ihould  be  taken  of  the  return  of  a  day 
fo  important,  in  the  event,  to  the  progrefe  of  liberty,  but 
once  fo  threatening  ^to  the  exiftence  even  of  the  very  madow 
of  Britifh  freedom.  I  therefore  chofe  for  the  fubjeft  of 
this  evening,  "  Profecutions  for  Pretended  Treafon.'* 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  gone  pretty  largely  into  the 
hiftory  of  thefe  profecutions  in  this  country,  particu- 
larly during  the  reigns  ©f  the  Stuarts  ;  reigns  which  fome 
perfons,  dignified  with  official  fituations  in  this  country,  feem 
to  have  ftudied  with  minute  attention,  drawing,  as  it  were, 
all  their  precedents  from  thofe  reigns,  and  the  ill  counfels 
given  by  the  minifters  of  that  unfortunate  family,  I  meant 
to  have  laid  before  you  a  great  variety  of  interefting  and  en- 
tertaining particulars:  as  the  fubject  is,  indeed,  of  a  very 
curious  nature,  and  well  worth  our  ferious  attention  ;  and  as, 
during  my  confinement  in  the  Tower,  I  was  naturally  led  to 
the  confidcration  of  fafts  of  tWs  defcription.  While  I  was 
in  that  confinement,  therefore,  I  made  very  copious  notes 
and  extrafts  from  hiftory,  and  from  the  State  Trials,  that 
they  might  furnifh  me  with  matter  for  a  courfe  of  Ledlures 
in  this  place,  upon  this  branch  of  our  political  hiftory. 

B.ut  to  thofe  notes  I  have  had  no  time  to  refer.  Eminent 
as  my  duties  are  in  this  fituation,  I  have  been  called  upon  by 
a  duty  of  a  fuperior  nature,  to  the  difcharge  of  which  neither 
my  conference  nor  my  feelings  would  permit  me  to  be  inat* 
tentive. 

You  will  remember,  that  on  the  laft  Lefture^night  I  took 
tiie  liberty  of  propoi\pg  to  you  a  fubfcription  for  our  beloved 
and  perfecuted  fellow-citizen,  Jofeph  Gerrald.  I  did  not 
then  think  fit  to  announce  my  intention  of  fetting  oiF  the  next 
morning  to  fee  that  virtuous  and  perfecuted  Patriot,  whofe 
amiable  manners  have  won  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
as  his  talents  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  mankind.    I 
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did  think  proper  to  mention  it  at  that  time,  becaufe  I  did  not 
know  what  jealoufies  might  continue  to  haunt  him;  and 
tiierefore  went  as  private  as  poffibie,  left  I  ihould  be  deprived 
of  thefolitary  fatisfadron  which  was  left  .roe,  of  feeins  once 
more  that  beloved  and  refpefied  patriot,  who  is  gomg  to 
diftant  and  inhofpitable  regions,  for  exerting  thofe  virtues 
and  talents  which  illumine  his  heart,  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind; and  becaufe  he  would  not  proftitute  his  underftanding 
to  ariftocratic  ufurpation  and  minifterial  corruption. 

I  have  the  pleafure  to  inform  you,  that  that  colle£liofi, 
with  which  I  fet  ofF  without  delay,  amounted  to  1 6  guineas; 
the  receipt  for  which  I  now  have  in  my  hand,  and  which  is 
ready  for  the  infpe£lion  of  any  Citizen  who  wifbes  to  be  (ar 
tisfied  upon  that  point* 

I  had  another  reafon  alfo  for  my  Journey.  I  wiihed  that 
Tome  memorial  of  that  great  man  mould  be  left  behind  him) 
for  the  inftru3ion  of  his  country.  I  wiihed  to  procure  the 
means  of  decorating  thefe  walls  with  the  buft  of  that  revered 
patriot;  that,  fixing  my  eye v frequently  upon  the  image  of 
nis  countenance,  I  might  be  infpired  with  fimilar  virtues^ 
and  endeavor  to  imitate  thofe  talents  which  he  fo  tranfcen« 
dantly  poifeiTes. 

For  thefe  reafons  I  have  been  lo  Portfmouth,  from  whence 
1  am  but  this  inftant  returned.  I  have  but  juft  had  time  to 
wipe  the  duft  from  my  weary  brow,  that  I  might  take  my 
place  in  this  fituation,  and  fubmit  my  thoughts  to  you  upon 
this  important  fubjeA,  with  fuch  arrangements  as  could  be 
made  during  my  journey. 

But,  there  is  one  circumftance  relative  to  this  vifit,  which 
I  {hall  not  do  juflice  to  you  and  to  fociety  if  I  pais  over  in 
entire  filence :  though  it  is  fomething  like  digreilioi^. 

Of  the  deportment  of  Citizen  Gerrald  I  Aiall  give  you 
fome  idea  at  the  conclufion  of  my  Leflure  ;  but  when  I  am 
fpeaking  of  m}'*journey,  I  ought  to  obferve  that  I  have  been 
deceived,  and  am  now  agreeably  undeceived,  relative  to  the 
fiate  of  the  public  mind  in  that  part  of  the  country  I  have 
vifited.  In  order  that  no  barrier  mjght  be  thrown  in  my  way, 
to  prevent  my  feeing  the  Citizen,  I  have  hinted  that  I  thought 
it  neceiTary,  at  firft,  to  keep  my  journey  as  private  as  pofllbk. 
I  found,  nowever,  that  thefe  precautions  were  not  as  nccefiary 
as  I  fuppofed.  I  found  that  in  Portfmouth  there  are  upright, 
enlightened,  and  virtuous  masiftrates,  who  will  not  futFer  the 
peace  to  be  difturbed  by  anv  Carious  fet  of  beings»  who  may 
choofe  to  bawl  out  ^  Couni  and  Kt^g^**  for  the  purpofes  of 
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inflammation  and  tumu]t>  and  to  deftroy  the  peace  and  property 
of  thofe  who  happen  to  differ  from  them  in  political  or  religi- 
ous opinion.  I  found,  alfo,  that  the  feeds  of  liberty  are  not 
only  fown,  but  have  fpread  to  a  confiderable  degree,  in  that 
ariftoeratic  town^  the  centre,  as  it  is,  of  fo  confiderable  a 
portion  of  patronage,,  and,  confequently,  of  dependence. 
Iiiftead  of  meeting  in  every  houfe  jealoufy  and  animofity,  £ 
found  a  great  number  of  perfons  anxious  for  an  opportunity 
of  (hewing  their  affection  and  attachment  to  thofe  principles 
which  have  been  lately  fo  much  perfecuted  \  and  for  that  caufe 
in  particular  which  occafioned  iny  vifit  to  that  place ;  fo  that 
while  many  ftrangers  found  it  dimcult  to  obtain  accommoda- 
tions at  any  price,  my  friend  and  myfelf,  on  account  of  our 
principles  and  the  obje£t  of  our  embafly,  were  cheared  and 
welcomed  by  perfons  of  all  defcriptions,  from  thofe  of  the 
learned  profefHons  down  to  the  fimple  mechanic  and  labourer : 
and  were  received  and  entertained  with  a  hofpitality  that  bore 
more  refemblance  to  the  welcome  of  old  and  intimate  friends^ 
than  the  greetings  and  civilities  of  ftrangers. 

I  do  not  mean  to  reprefent  thefe  as  the  unanimous  fentiments 
of  the  place ;  but  they  are  fufficiently  fo  to  procure  proteSion 
to  any  individnal  whofe  good  intentions  may  carry  him  to  that 
part  of  the  country;  and  I  own  it  gave  me  great  pleafure  to 
perceive  that  the  gall  of  animofity  in  the  oppofite  party  is 
cither  tranfmuted  into  the  milk  of  human  kindneis,  or  elfe 
is  kept  in  awe  by  the  fhame  which  never  fails  to  refult  when 
Malice  is  checked  in  her  career,  and  fanguinary  Cruelty  is 
difappointed  and  unmaiked. 

Such  having  been  the  manner  in  which  I  have  been  em- 
ployed, iince  T  laft  met  you,  I  hope  to  experience  your  can- 
dour, for  any  deiiciences  in  the  leSure  of  this  evening;  as  the 
only  preparation  I  have  had,  was  made  by  quitting  the  coach  at 
a  time  when  others  were  taking  their  refrefliment,  and  indulg- 
.  ing  myfi  If  in  a  folitary  walk ;  that  I  might  collect  a  few  of 
the  ideas  that  floated  in  my  imagination. 

To  proceed,  then,  to  my  fubjeft :  Profecutions  for  high 
Treafon,  as  is  well  obferved  by  the  author  of  the  preface  to 
State  Trials,  have,  in  all  ages,  been  the  fatal  engines  fo  often 
employed  by  corrupt  and  wicked  minifters  againft  the  nobleil 
and  bravefl  Patriots.  It  is  a  little  important,  therefore^  in 
order  that  none  of  us  may  be,  .made  the  tools  of  fuch  nefarl*^ 
Qus  defigns,  that  we  coniiaer.a  li(tle^.tbe  meaning  of  the  wor4 
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Many  of  you  may,  in  the  different  periods  of  your  lives, 
have  to  decide  upon  the  exiftence  of  your  fellow  Citizens, 
perhaps  upon  the  liberty  and  falvation  of  the  country ;  let  me 
dierefore,  invoke  you  ferioufly  to  confider  the  proper  meaning 
diat  ought  to  be  attached  to  thofe  terms  that  found  fo  dread- 
fully in  our  ears ;  that  you. may  not  be  in  danger  of  being 
ftbufed  by  mere  words,  when  it  is  the  fpirit,  the  foul,  the  mo- 
tives and  the  confequences  of  a£lion  upon  which  the  juror 
ought  to  decide. 

Treafon  then,  Citizens,  as  the  derivation  points  out,  is  the 
ad  of  betraying.  This  is<,  it  is  true,  a  very  general  definition. 
And,  perhaps,  in  the  firft  inftance,  it  is  beft  to  begin  with 

feneral  definitions  ;  and  afterwards  proceed  to  the  particular. 
"reafon^  then  is,  the  a3  of  betraying ;  and  accordingly  we  talk 
in  private  converfation  of  traitor  to  his  friend^  traitor  to  his 
trti/ty  treachery  to  a  miftrefs — ^abenefaftor— an  employer;  in 
ihort,  in  all  the  iituattons  in  life,  in  which  confidence  can  be 
repofed,  we  talk  of  treafon  and  treachery. 

This  definition,  however,  it  is  my  prefent  duty  to  apply 
to  the  fyftem  of  politics  ;  and  then  we  fhall  find  that  Ireafm^ 
politicsuly  fpeaking,  means  betraying  the  truft  repofed  in  the 
individual  by  the  country,,  or  betraying  that  country  to  the  injury 
and  de/lrufiton  from  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  pre* 
Jerve  it. 

Now  when  you  confider  this  definition,  which  I  believe 
muft  univerfaliy  be  admitted  to  be  juft,  one  refleftion  muft 
prefent  itfelf  to  your  minds:  namely,  that,  generally  fpeak- 
ing, the  traitors  are  to  be  found  in  that  clafs  of  men  who  are 
themfelves  the  profecutors  for  treafon.  They  are  the  men  in 
whom  truft  and  confidence  is  placed ;  they  are  the  men  who 
have  the  power  of  betraying,  ruining,  and  deftroying  the 
country  :  they  are  the  men  who,  if  you  confult  the  hiftory  of 
every  country  in  the  world,  have  been  continually  and  perpe- 
tually undermining  and  deftroying  thofe  conftitutions,  and 
thofe  countries,  which,  with  hypocritical  plaufibility,  they 
pretended  to  uphold  and  to  revere. 

This  is  treachery  indeed.  It  is  betraying  a  truft  ;  it  is  de- 
ceiving the  minds  of  the  public ;  it  is,  in  fzSty  infliding  the 
bafeft,  the  deepeft,  and  the  moft  deteftable  wound  that  the 
arm  of  the  afiaiEn  can  poffibly  aim.  The  petty  murderer, 
who  meets  his  merited  reward  at  the  gibbet,  has  deftroyed  an 
individual,  has  overdirown  the  peace  of  one  family:  but  the 
miniiler  who,  for  his  felfifh  ambition,  to  gratify  the  rapacity 

of 
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of  his  dependants  and  relations,  and  to  monopolize  all  places, 
power,  and  trufts  into  his  own  hands,  betrays  the  intereft 
and  happinefs  of  his  country,  murders  by  wholefale;  and  the 
millions  that  drew  (he  plains  of  foreign  countries,  with  whofe 
concerns  he  had  no  right  to  interfere,  conditute  the  fmalleft 
part  of  the  guilt  that  flains  his  polluted  confcience ! 

Citizens,  this  crime  which,  in  England,  is  called  Treaibn, 
has  been  varioufly  denominated  and  defcribed  bydifiPerent 
countries  in  the  world.  It  is  not  necefTary  for  me  to  make 
an  oftentatious  difplay  of  that  fort  of  learning  which  any  man 
may  acquire  by  half  an  hour's  confultation  with  his  ait^io- 
nary ;  and,  therefore,  I  (hall  not  run  through  a  lift  of  thefe 
various  names ;  but  I  fhall  juft  {Imply  inftance  the  defcriptive 
and  energetic  name  which  has  been  given  of  it  by  the  French 
republic:  obferving,  at  the  fame  time,  that,  among  the  many 
advantages  refulting  from  fome  of  the  tranfa&ions  and  pro« 
ceedings  of  the  French  revolution,  (for  I  never  gave  an  un« 
qualiiied  approbation  of  the  whole)  we  may  particularly  no- 
tice a  renewed  energy  of  foul  and  expreflion,  by  which  that 
country  has  (hewn  us  the  power  which  liberty  gives  not  only 
to  the  arms,  but  to  the  language  of  people :  enabling  the  one 
to  mow  down  ranks  of  thofe  who  have  lefs  intereft  in  the 
ftruggle,  and  the  other  to  comprefs  the  meanings  of  volumes 
into  a  fmgle  word.  They  have  called  this  crime  of  Treafon 
Pa/nV/^/— or  murdering  the  Country. 

Now  citizens,  this  is,  I  believe,  givingi  in  one  word,  a 
defcription  more  copious  and  more  energetic  than  will  be 
found  in  all  our  treatifes  of  the  law  of  treafon  put  together.  It 
is  flriking  at  the  vital  exiflence  and  happinefs  of  the  country : 
not  that  which  minifters  call  the  exiflence  of  the  countryy^ihQ 
continuance  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals  who 
have  erefted  themfelves  into  an  arbitrary  Oligarchy.  No: 
but  the  continuance  of  freedom,  happinefs,  and  the  poffi- 
bility  of  maintaining  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  equal 
rights,  equal  laws,  and  the  diftribution  of  equal  juftice. 
This  is  the  exlftence  which  the  real  traitor  aims  to  deftroy. 
And  what  treafon,  what  crime  can-  be  fo  raonftrous,  as  the 
crime  of  that  individual  wh<f  meditates  fo  deteftable  an  aflaf* 
fmation  ? 

That  this  was  the  original  meaning  of  the  word 
Treafoa  in  this  country  might  be  proved  by  a  variety  of  do- 
cuments, if  I  had  time  to  reter  to  them.  I  fliall  notice,  how- 
ever, only  the  firft  in  the  colleftion  of  *'  State  Trials;"  and 
which  took  |)lace  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  when 
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TreJiUian  and  other  Miniflers  and  Judges  were  tried  for 
Hieh  Treafon,  for  monopolizing  to  themfclves  the  weahh 
and  power  of  the  country ;  employing  it  to  the  maintenance 
of  mercenary  forces,  to  coerce  the  people ;  and  diffipating 
thofe  revenues  which  ought  to  have  provided  for  the  fecurity, 
happinefs  and  abundance  of  the  nation. 

Citizens,  I  know  of  few  things  more  important,  than  that 
we  accurately  define  to  ourfelves  the  limits  and  bounds  of  the 
terms  we  make  ufe  of;  and  the  train  of  reafoning  into  which 
I  have  fallen,  feems  to  make  it  neceflary  that  I  mould  chalk 
out  to  you  a  diilinftion  very  important,  though  hitherto  not 
very  particularly  attended  to ;  I  mean  the  diftinAion  between 
Treafon  ^r\A  litbeUion :  a  diftinftion  which  exifls  in  nature, 
and  which  is  of  the  moft  important  kind  :  for  treafon  can 
only  be  praQifed  againft  the  happinefs,  fafety,  and  fecurity 
of  the  country ;  but  rebellion  may  be  praftifed  againft  an 
ufurper  who  is  deftroying  that  country,  but  who,  as  he  grafps 
*the  power^  may  confider  himfclf  as  having  the  right  to  de- 
ftroy  thofe  who  would  reftrain  the  arbitrary  excrcife  of  his 
authority.  The  rebel  is  not  of  ncceflity  a  traitor,  nor  of 
neceffity  is  the  traitor  a  rebel.  They  are  frequently  united 
together ;  but  I  think  a  recurrence  to  a  few  hiftorical  fafts 
Vill  fhew  you  a  very  material  difference. 

When  Harmodius  znAArt/foghilon  flew  the  tyrant  Piji/lratus^ 
did  the  Athenians  confider  thofe  heroes  as  traitors  to  their 
tountry,  becaufe  they  were  rebels  to  the  ufurper,  who  called 
hinfifelt  their  prince  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  their 
fame  was  celebrated  in  odes  and  poems ;  and  Mr.  Pycy  the 
prefent  poet  laureat,  has  thought  fit  to  tranflate  one  of  the 
odes,  which  was  written  upon  that  occafion,  by  the  Greciao 
poet  Symonides :  and  he  does  it,  he  tells  you,  tor  this  exprefs 
reafon,  that  fuch  eompofitions  ought  not  to  be  loft,  as  they 
keep  alive  the  fpirit  and  love  of  liberty ;  the  writing  and 
figning  of  that  ode  having  caufed  the  Athenians  afterwards  to 
follow  up  the  example,  and  get  rid  of  other  ufurping  tyranu 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Citizens,  if  I  recclleft  rightly,  for  it  is  fomc  years  fince  I 
tcad  the  poems  of  Mr.  Pye^  that  poem  begins  and  ends  with 
ibe  following  ftanza : 

'^  Eternal  honor's  deathlefs  meed, 
*^  Shall,  lov'd  Harmodius,  crown  thy  decd^ 
•*  And  brave  Ariftoghcten's  fword— 
•*  Becaufe  the  tyrant's  breaft  ye  gor'd.** 
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The  Lecture   "  On  Projecutions  for  Pretended 

Treajon.^ 

Delivered  on  Wtdntfday  the  i^th  of  May^  1795,  the  Annf^ 
vjtRSARY  of  the  ARREST  of  the  PATRIOTS. 

[  Concluded^  from  our  lafi  Number,  ] 

T^US  we  find,  then,  that  neither  the  Athenians  of  old, 
nor  Mr.  Py^,  our  moft  loyal  poet  laureat,  confidered  it  any 
aft  of  Treafon  to  deftroy  the  traitor  who  ufurped  authority  to 
which  he  was  not  entitled :  though  certainly  it  was  rebellion, 
according  to  every  conftruftion  which  can  poflibly  be  given 
to  the  word. 

When  the  thirty  tyrants  ufurped  dominion  over  Athens, 
was  it  treafon  to  remove  thofe  tyrants,  and  r^ftore  the 
purity  of  the  Athenian  conftitution  ?  Tt  was  rebellion, 
indeed  :  for  to  rife  in  arms  again  ft  the  ruling  power  muft  aU 
ways  be  rebellion.  I  fhall  (how  you  by  and  by  that  minifters, 
in  the  prefent  day,  think  it  is  rebellion  and  treafon  too,  to 
rife,  not  in  arms,  but  in  words,  again  ft  them,  or  any  of  their 
xneafures ! 

If  from  Greece  we  travel  to  Ronuy  we  fliall  find  other 
examples,  not  lefs  important,  as  to  the  diftinftion  which  I  am 
laying  down. — (I  fliall  take  care  by  and  by  not  to  be  mifun- 
ilerftood,  relative  to  the  objeft  and  meaning  of  thefe  argu- 
ments. )— Citizens,  when  Tarquinj  the  limited  fovereign  of 
Rome,  became  the  raviflier  of  the  virtuous  Lucretia^  when  he 
ufurped  prerogatives  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  when 
oppreffion  and  tyranny  ravaged  the  country,  it  was  rebellion^ 
indeed,  in  Brutusy  when  he  ftirred  up  the  people  to  refift  the 
tyranny,  and  "drove  the  Ttfryi/w  from  the  gates  of  Rome." 
But  was  it  treafon  to  reftore  the  country  from  the  gulph  of 
granny  and  perdition  into  which  it  was  fallen?  There  is 
not  a  man,  who  has  one  fpark  of  Britilh  ardour  left  in  his 
No,  XIIL  Oo  bofom^ 
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bofom,  who  will  pronounce  fuch  blafphemy  againft  reafon  and 
liberty?  It  was  rebellion  to  reiift  the  ufurping  decemvirs— t 
that  oligarchy  that  trampled  on  the  rights  of  Rome ! — but, 
inftead  of  being  treafon,  it  was  virtue.  And  when  Cjelar 
lorded  it  over  the  fenate,  and,  with  a  venal  pack  of  fenators, 
who  ought  to  have  ftood  up  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but 
who  were  his  creatures,  his  tools,  his  hirelings,  and  depend** 
ants — when,  by  their  ailiflance,  he  laid  the  liberties  of  Rome 
proftrate  at  his  feet,  did  the  fecond  BrutuSy  did  Cajjiusy  that 
•'  laft  of  Romans^*  who  rofe  in  rebellion  againft  the  ufurper 
CafaVy  a(fl  the  part  of  traitors,  or  of  virtuous  citizens? 

1  believe,  we  fhall  admit  that  they  were  not  traitors,  who 
reftored,  or  attempted  to  reftore  the  purity  of  Roman  liberty; 
but  that,  in  reality,  the  men  deftroyed  in  this,  and  all  the 
other  inftances  I  have  mentioned,  were  themfelves  the  traitors : 
that  tyrants  and  ufurpers  are  the  worft  of  traitors;  and  that,  if 
it  is  virtue  to  obey  virtuous  rulers,  if  it  is  juft  and  right  to 
obey  legal  and  conftitutional  mandates,  then  muft  it  be 
always  virtue,  right,  and  juftice,  to  refift  and  oppofe  thofe 
tyrants  and  ufurpers  whofe  fanguinary  violence  depopulates  the 
country,  or  whofe  projects  of  felnfh  ambition  deprive  the 
nation  of  its  fupport  and  freedom. 

Akenfide,  in  his  Poem  on  ^'The  Pleafures  of  Imagination,*' 
fiippofes,  falfely  I  believe,  that  the  mofl:  fublime  image  that 
can  poffibly  be  prefented  to  the  mind  is  that  Brutus  rifmg  from 
the  ftroke  that  laid  the  tyrant  proftrate  at  his  feet. 

*•  Lodk  then  abroad  through  Nature,  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  funs,  and  adamantine  fpheres, 

Wheeling  unftiaken  through  the  void  immenfe, 

And  fpeak,  O  Man!  does  this  capacious  fcene 

With  half  that  kindling  majefty  dilate 

Thy  ftrong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rofe 

Refulgent  from  the  ftroke  of  Caefar's  fate 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots,  and  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aloud 

On  Tully's  name,  and  (hook  his  crimfon  fteel. 

And  bad  the  father  of  his  country  Hail! 

For  lo !  the  tyrant  pro H  rate  on  the  duft ! 

And  Rome  again  is  free  ?" 

Citizens,  I  do  not  approve,  though  the  laureat  Pye^  and  ^ 
whig  Akcnjidc  have  done  fo,  paffaKCS  that  have  fuch  a  ten- 
dency to    excite  a  iangumary  oifpoiitioA*    I  would    have 

the 
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the  powers  of  genius  and  reafon  employed  to  Increafe  the 
kindnefs,  not  the  bitternefs  of  the  heart ;— to  allay  the  furious 
paflions  and  refentment^  of  mankind,  not  to  ftimulate  to  vio- 
lence and  flaughter.     I  have  not  therefore  quoted  either  the 
tranflation  of  Fye  or  the  poem  of  Akenfide^  becaufe  they  oieet 
with  my  entire  approbation ;  but  becaufe  they  ihew  you  that 
it  never  has  yet  been  thought,  by  men  who  think  at  all,  that 
thofe  two  terms,  fo  frequently  confounded  together,  were  one 
and  the  fame ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  have  regarded 
redftance  of  oppreiHon  as  a  virtue  of  the  firft  clafs,  and 
thought  that  every  thing  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  diflemi- 
nateo  that  would  difpofe  mankind  to  fuch  refiftance.     I  alfo 
maintain,  that  refiftance  of  oppreflion  is  the  drfl  of  virtues  ; 
but  I  would  refift  it,  not  by  the  dagger^  but  by  reafon  :  I 
would  go  flowly  to  work  from  circle  to  circle :  1  would  dif- 
feminate  the  light  of  truth  and  benevolence }  and  I  am  fure 
that,  when  mankind  can  be  perfuaded  to  lay  afide  their  art- 
fully excited  terrors,  and  to  enter  calmly  into  inveftigation» 
Liberty  will  want  no  poignard  to  enforce  her  doctrines,  nor 
no  buckler  to  guard  her  bofom  againft  thofe  furious  foes  who 
at  prefent  deteft  her,  only  becaufe  the  artifices  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals have  prevented  them  from  contemplating  her  features ! 
I  think  myfelf,    however,  entitled,    from   the    obfervations 
I  have  jufi  brought  forward,  to  conclude  that,  as  the  men 
who  were  deftroyed  were  ufurpers  and  tyrants,  the  rebellion 
of  thofe  who  deitroyed  them  was  not  Treafon. 

But,  Citizens,  I  will  tell  you  (for  that  is  the  more  im* 
pprtiant  part  of  my  fubjedl)  how  1  fuppofe  a  man  may  be 
guilty  of  treafon,  without  falling  into  rebellion  :  a  thing  which 
is  much  more  common.  And  here  permit  me  to  obferve,  that 
(ny  ohJQ&.  in  marking  this  diftin6lion  is  to  difluade  mankind 
f^om  commiting  trealon,  not  toperfuade  them  to  commit  re^ 
belUon  ;  for  rebellion,  though  another  crime,  is,  generally 
fpeakin^,  a  crime  of  monftrous  magnitude ;  becaufe  it  in- 
volv^es  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Society,  and  gives  a  few 
upftart  leaders,  whofe  minds  are  inflated  with  a  defire  of 
power,  too  frequent  an  opportunity  of  making  tools  and  in** 
ftruments  of  thofe  whofe  fituation  in  fociety  renders 
them  the  ftepping  ilones  and  ladders  of  the  ambition  of  de- 
luding hypocrites.  I  do  not  therefore  wifli  to  perfuade  you 
to  commit  rebellion  i  but  I  wi(h  to  perfuade  other  perfons  to 
ceafe  to  commit  the  grieater  crime  of  Treafon. 

I  will  tell  you  then,  and  I  will  illuftrate  as  I  go  on  by  hif- 
(orical  inftanceS|  how  I  conceive  that  men  (if  Minifters  an4 
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Courtiers  may  be  confldered  as  men)  may  commit  the  crime 
of  treafon  v  ithout  being  rebels. — I  conllder,  when  Cafar 
grafped  to  himfelf  a  power  to  which  he  was  not  entitled,  and 
thus  attempted  to  enflavehis  country,  that  he,  though  not  guilty 
of  rebellion,  was  guilty  of  Treafon  of  the  higheft  kind.  1  mean 
to  fay  alfo,  that  when  /igrippa,  Mctunasy  and  others,  advifed 
Augujius  to  feize  the  fovereign  power,  and  thereby  to  anni- 
hilate entirely  all  hopes  of  i?<>»M»  freedom,  thatthefe  advifers, 
though  they  did  not  rife  in  rebellion,  were  guilty  of  High 
Treafon  alfo ;  and  that  their  treafon  was  not  a  wit  the  lefs 
deteftable,  becaufe  they  advifed  him  to  prefervc  all  the  fortns 
of  the  Roman  conftitution,  whils  he  deftroyed  the  whole  of 
its  fpirit  and  excellency. 

I^mean  alfo  to  fay  (proceeding  to  events  of  a  more  recent 
date*'  that,  in  Fiance^  for  example,  the  deftru3ion  of  the 
Baftilc  was  certainly  an  ad  of  rebellion  ;  that  the  oppofition 
made  by  the  people  to  the  interference  of  fbreign  mercenaries, 
employed  by  the  then  exiftine;  government  for  their  deftruc- 
tion,  was,  alfo,  an  z&i  of  rebellion  j  and  that  the  refolution 
of  the  Parifians,  to  defend  the  national  Conftituent  Afiembly, 
was  another  aft  of  rebellion  :  but  I  mean  to  fay,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  thefe  was  an  aft 
of  treafon  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  confidering  the  fituation  of 
France  rt  that  time,  that  they  were  afts  of  falvation,  to 
which  France  owes  what  fl\e  yet  poffefles  of  liberty,  and  the 
means  (which  are  at  this  time  almoft  completely  in  her  hand) 
of  obtaining  a  degree  of  liberty  more  happy  and  glorious', 
than  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  conceived  or  thought  of. 

Bro^llo  with  his'  mercenary  troops,  at  the  beck  of  that 
power  which  was  then  undoubtedly  pofl'efTed  of  the  fupreme 
authority,  was  marching  to  Parisj  to  -crufh  the  friends  of 
liberty,  and  annihilate  the  States-General.  The  Parifians 
heard  of  it,  and  were  frantic  with  apprehenfions  for  their 
dawning  liberty :  they  ran  to  the  Arfena!  to  provide  them- 
felves  with  arms,  never  thinking  at  firft  oi  taking  the  Baftille, 
or  fufpcdling  that  they  weje  capable  of  fo  doing;  but  the 
cruel  behaviour  and  treachery  of  the  governor  urged  their 
fury,  even  beyond  its  tirft  intention,  and,  happily  for  the 
univerfe,  the  JSaftille   was   laid  a  fmoaking  ruin   upon  the 

earth. 

If  I  were  (landing  up  as  an  advocate  for  thefe  men,  de- 
fending them  by  legal  quibbles  a^ainft  the  charge  of  rebellion, 
I  kn>w  1  muft  be  tongue-tied — -I  fhould  have  nothing  to  fay. 
But  if  i  were  pleading  for  them  upon  the  charge  of  Freafon, 

I  Oiould 
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fliould  fay»  Bring  as  many  fuch  traitors  a^  you  will  before 
juft  tribunal,  charged  with  fuch  a£lions,  under  fuch  cir- 
imftances,  and,  inftead  of  fetters  for  their  legs,  they  muft 
>e  furniflhed  with  crowns  of  laurel.  They  were  the  faviours, 
hot  the  betrayers  of  their  country  :  and  if  a  foreign  mercenary 
y  force  can  ever  be  permitted,  at  the  nod  and  beck  of  any  Mi- 
ni fter,  or  any  Monarch,  to  be  brought  into  any  capital,  to 
enforce  the  commands  of  defpotifm,  farewell  to  every  thing 
like  liberty,— farewell  to  everv  thing  like  humanity, — fareweU 
to  civilization !— .This  world  is  a  wildemefs,  where  one  great 
elephant  may  (talk  from  place  to  place,  and,  with  his  huge 
probofcis,  mow  down  every  thing  that  might  admiaifler  to 
the  comfort  and  felicity  of  mankind. 

But  if  this  was  Rebellion  without  being  Treafon,  let  us 
fee,  in  the  next  inftance,  what  was  Treafon  m  France,  thougk 
not  Rebellion. — It  was  Treafon  in  thofe  deteltable  fycophants 
who  ftood  behind  the  curtain  (and  there  is  but  too  frequently 
fOme  whifpering  fiend,  behind  the  curtain,  difturbing  the  re^ 
pofe  of  nations,  and  poifoning  the  ears  of  princes  )^-wheii 
they  advifed  the  King  to  give  a  hypocritical  fan£lion  to  decrees 
which  they  meant  afterwards  to  advife  him  to  violate ;  when 
they  adviled  the  King,  after  having  moft  fblemnly  fworn  to 
fupport  thofe  decrees,  to  add  perjury  to  treachery,  and  (hame- 
leis  effrontery  to  both,  and  declare  himfelf  deflitute  of  everr 
principle  of  faith  and  honefly. — ^Thofc  men  were  traitors  boii 
to  their  Country  and  their  King  !  and  calamities  enough  they 
have  brought  upon  both,  which  fophifts  may  endeavour  to  lay 
upon  other  fhoulders,  but  which  are  chargeable,  in  the  firft 
inllance,  to  them,  and  them  alone.  Thofe  men  hjaiwevet» 
and  that  woman,  who  advifed  the  flight  of  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.  were  not  guilty  of  rebellion,  but  they  wer© 
traitors  of  the  worft  defcription ;  and  if  it  were  poilible  for 
me,  in  any  fituation,  to  applaud  the  feverity  with  whidi 
crimes  are  fometimes  purfued,  I  fhould  be  almofl  inclined  to 
fay — ^that  they  defcrved  the  fate  which  they  eventually  met**— 

1  am  much  obliged  to  the  Citizen  who  has  thus  interrupted 
me  !     But,  as  I  am  fure  the  Jentinunt  is  unexceptionable,  I 

r;rceive  that  I  muil  have  made  fome  miftake  in  the  exprejpon- 
will  repeat,  therefore,  the  idea  I  meant  to  convey.— I  mean 
to  fay,  that  thofe  evil  counfellors  of  Louis  XVI.  who  advifed 
him  to  ratify  decrees  which  he  did  not  mean  to  fulfil ;  who 
advifed  him  tofwear  to  the  conilitution  which  he  meant  to 
violate  \  who  advifed  biixx  afterwards  to  violate  that  conftitu- 

tion* 
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tion,  and  leave  ^  paper  upoa  hi$  table  in  which  he  declarer   i 
iiimielf  to  be  a  hypocrite  and  a  perjurer;  who  advifed  hioi  t\  7 
Ay  to  foreign  nations,  in   hopes    of  leading  foreign   arnti^i  iS 
againft  his  country, — that  thefe  counfeliors,  thefe  vipers  le  t 
mc  call  them,  though  they  were  not  rebels,  were  traitors  d  f 
the  worft  defcription.— This  is  my  meaning.     This  is  whac\ 
I  meant  to  express  before.     This,  I  believe,  I  have  exprefled 
tolerably  accurately  now :  and  if  any  icribes  of  the  Treafury 
think  they  can  make  any  thing  of  it,  I  will  endeavour,  as 
nearly  as  poflible,  to  repeat  it  again  to  thofe-*— I  was  going  to 
fay  Citizen  Spies,  but — Gentlemen  Spies,  I  mean.     Far  be 
it  from  me.  Citizens,  to  inflame  your  minds  againft  any 
individual ;    but,  as  I  know  that  every  night  there  are  gen- 
tlemen of  that  defcription,   I   wifh  to  tell,  them   fairly  and 
openly,  that  if  any  perfons  whatever  wiih  to  take  down  any 
part  of  my  words,  if  they  will  fignify  their  defign,  either  in 
the  manner  juft  now  fignified,  or  any  other  way,  1  will  repeat 
the  idea  to  them.     And  I  will  do  more :  I  will  fliew  them  the 
difference  between  the  honor  of  a  plain  common  man,  thje 
fimple  delcendant  of  a  London  tradcfman  and  the  daughter  of 
z  poor  country  farmer,  and  the  tinfel  honor  which  belongs  to 
perfons  who  wear  trumpery  tides  and  trumpery  decorations. 
I  will  (hew  them  that  ii)Aead  of  hiring,  like  a  perfen  of  the 
laft  defcription^  50  bludgeon-men  to  knock  out  the  brains  of 
a  man  hoftile  to  my  fcntiments,  I  will  protecSl  even  bis  rude, 
intemperate,  and  ungentlcnianlike  condu6^,  from  the  indigna- 
tion which  fome  might  think  it  merits.     No  man,  however 
improper  his  condudr,  fkall  meet  with  an  improper  return  of' 
it  here.     His  perfou  (hall  be  proteQed ;  the  freedom  of  his 
ientiments  ihall  be  protedled.     If  he  is  a  deluded  individual, 
I  will  endeavour  to  remove  his  delufion  by  candour:  if  a  de- 
•iigning  individual,  I  wil]  £hew  him  how  fuperior  the  fnialleft 
of  the  friends  of  liberty  is  to  the  malice  of  iuch  defigns. 

Citizens,  I  fhall  now  proceed  in  my  tafk  of  making  thefe 
-diftiiuElions,  and  {hewing  you  that  there  may  be  trcafon  with- 
out rebellion,  and  that  this  Trcafon  is  moft  frequently  com- 
mitted by  thofe  individuals  who  are  fo  ready  to  charge  others 
with  being  traitors.  I  fliall  proceed  to  illultrate  this  by  faits- 
from  the  hiftorj  of  our  own  country. 

You  will  remember  that  Charles  the  Firft  not  being  wife 
jenough  to  know  how  to  buy  parliaments,  and  the  parlia- 
ment under  Charles  the  Firft  being  difpofed  to  fupport  the 
rights  of  the  people,  there  confequently  arofe  what  is  called 
a  rebellion  in  this  country.     (Remember  I  am  not  goins  to 
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gjjuftiftr  the  laft  aft  of  the  Rebels,  as  they  are  called.  I  do  not 
^/jufti^  fanguinaiy  puniniments  in  any  inftance  whatever!) 
"Tout,  in  confequence  of  the  difpofition  on  the  part  of  the 
ill  advifors  of  Charles  the  Fir  ft,  to  ufurp  I'.rbitrary  power, 
and  the  difpolition  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament  to  fupport 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  what  is  called  a  rebellion  took 
place  in  this  country. 

Now,  in  this  inftance,  I  think  we  ftiall  find  that  the  7r«7- 
Jon  did  not  lie  in  the  people  and  parliament  of  England,  though 
they  are  called  rebels  for  defending  themfelves  againft  the  armed 
force  which  Charles,  by  the  advice  of  his  minifters,  afiem- 
bled  in  order  to  make  himfelf  abfolute ;  but  th.it  the  Treafm 
was  in  the  Minifters,  who  advifed  him  to  abdicate  his  rightful 
crownj  by  attempting  to  ufurp  a  tyranny  and  authority  to  which 
be  bad  no  claim,  I  fay  that  the  principle  traitor  was  the 
apoftate  Wentworthy  who,  while  he  was  in  oppofition,  pre- 
tended to  be  a  flaming  patriot,  a  friend  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  an  advocate  for  a  reformation  of  corruptions  and 
abufes ;  but  who,  as  foon  as  he  became  minifter,  became  ontf 
of  the  moft  violent  perfecutors  of  every  thing  that  looked 
like  liberty;  and  though  I  do  not  commend  nor  excufe  the 
trial  of  Lord  Strafford  (the  title  with  which  his  proftitutioti 
was  purchafed)  yet  I  contend,  that  thofe  who  advife  a  Kirtjg; 
to  exercife  a  power  which  the  laws  of  the  land  do  not  veft  irt 
him,  are  traitors  to  the  king  and  to  the  country,  and  do  there- 
by advife  him. to  abdicate  the  throne  on  which  the"  conftitution 
has  placed  him; — do  adlually  advife  him  to  un-king  YiitAkli, 
and  renounce  thofe  privileges  and  prerogatives  which,  but  iot 
his  unjuft  ufurpation,  he  might  ft  ill  have  continued  to  enjoy. 
I  mean  to  fay,  alfo,  that  the  advifers  of  Charles  the  Second 
and  James  the  Second,  who  as  they  Were  alfo  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  eJfeBually  buying  parliaments,  took  it  into  their  head^ 
to  perfuade  ihcni  to  do  without  any  parliaments  at  all  (which 
is  pretty  nearly  the  fame  thing  you  know ! )  though  they  SA 
not  rife  in  rebellion  againft  the  royal  authority,  were  aHb  trai- 
tors to  their  country,  and  to  thofe  two  unfortunate  monarchs. 
i— I  fay  two  unfortunate  monarch^ :  for  though  the  firft  of  them 
(as  fome  fay)  died  a  natural  death,  yet  his  reign  was  one  con- 
tinued fourcet)f  vexation  and  misfortune;  and  might  hold  ub 
a  ftriking  leffon  to  all  monarchs— that  when  they  attempt  <6 
grafp  more  power  than  they  are  entiled  to,  they  grafp  at  thorns 
whofefharp  and  unpoifoned  mail  will  rankle  in  the  hand  that 
attempts  to  grafp  them. 
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-  I  (ball  now^  juft  obferve,  in  a  brief  manner,  that  thele  na- 
tural diftindions  have  been  too  frequently  confounded  by  the 
arts  of  courtiers  and  fycophants. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  has  been  common,  by  the  affiftance  of  P 
metaphor  and  flattery  to  reprefent  the  perfon  of  an  individual  ^>, 
and  the  happinefs  and  exiftenceof  a  whole  country  to  be  oner 
and  the  fame  thing.  I  admit,  I  affirm  that  the  fafcty,  the 
iecurity,  and  tranquillity  of  the  individual  or  individuals  who 
conftitute  the  chief  magiftracy  of  a  country,  are  incorporated 
With  the  happinefs  of  fociety^  and  that  he  who  invades  the 
life  of  fuch  magiflrate  or  magiftrates,  whatever  be  the^form 
of  the  conftitution,  commits  an  offence  of  a  very  heinous 
defcription  againfl  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  fociety.  I 
thiak  it  neceSary  to  make  this  obfervation  that  my  intentions 
may  not  be  mifreprefented*  I  wifli  you  to  underftand  accu- 
jcately  the  nature  of  crimes  and  offences.  I  do  not  mean  to 
perfuade  you  that  any  thing  that  is  criminal  is  virtuous ;  or, 
which  is  frequently  attenlpted  in  another  place  that,  things 
really  virtuous  and  juft  are  criminal.  But  I  mean  to  fay,  that 
though  it  is  a  bigfai  crime  to  aflail  the  magiilracy  of  a  country^ 
yetthat  the  magiftrate  and  the  country  are  not  one  and  the 
(ame  thing :  and  that  no  one  life  ever  yet  was,  or  ever  can  be, 
as  eftimable  as  the  life  of  twenty-four  millions,  or  feventeen 
millions,  or  feven  millions  of  individuals  of  which  the  popu- 
lation of  any  particular  country  may  confift. 

This  is  a  fort  of  flattery  paid  by  fycophant  writers  to  in- 
creafe  their  own  importance  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  they  flatter. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Did  the  encroachment  and  metaphor  ftop 
here  I  would  not  have  troubled  you  with  fo  many  animadver- 
fions  upon  the  fubje£l.  But,  having,  in  the  firft  inftancc> 
identified,  by  a  figure  of  fpeech,  the  whole  nation  in  the  per- 
fon of  the  Prince,  they  next  confound  the  minifter  of  the 
Prince  with  the  Prince  himfelf ;  and  then  call  it  high  Treafon 
to  oppofe  the  meafiu'es,  defigns,  nay  the  conlemplations  of  that 
courtier  who,  by  arcs  the  mod  hypocritical,  may  happen  to 
have  feized  upon  the  helm  of  power. 

Mr.  Gibbcn^  in  his  **  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
•*  pire,"— a  work  which,  though  perhaps  not  entitled  to  fo 
unqualified  an  approbation  as  has  fometimes  been  given,  mufl 
be  admitted  to  be  full  of  profound  refearch,  and  ufeful  reflec- 
tion, particularly  alludes  to  this  laft  fpecies  oP  treafon*— an 
attempt  to  identify  the  perfon  of  the  minifter  or  favourite  with 
ti:ic  perfon  of  the  Prince,  and  to  puniih  the  oppoiition  made 

to 
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lofuch  minifter  as  an  ofienceagainft  the  fovereign;  and  vtry 
juftly  confiders  it  as  the  laft  ftage  of  deTpotifm.*— (You  will 
remember.  Citizens,  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Gibbon  wrote  this 
refleAion,  the  late  accufations  for  high  Treafon  had  not  been 
brought  forward--^nor  had  it  ever  been  whifpered  in  Britain 
that  a  difpofition  to  oppofe  meafures  that  had  been  hinted  by 
a  miniiler,  could  be  conAdered  as  Treafon  in  this  country. 

You  will  pleafe  to  obferve  that,  in  this  country,  this  laft 
fpecies  of  Treafon  has  been  very  jealoufly  guarded  againfi  ; 
and  it  was  for  this  reafon  that  the  25th  EJward  lit.  was 
made ;  for  fo  many  things  had  been  charged  to  be  Treafon, 
that  bore  no  refemblance  to  that  crime,  that  an  a6l  was  thought 
neceflary  in  that  Parliament,  to  define  the  two  principal  fpecies 
of  Treafon  to  be  compajjing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  iing; 
and  afiually  levying  war  again/i  the  king.  Having  laid  down 
this  in  fo  clear  and  diftindt  a  manner,  our  anceftors  weakly 
thought  that  they  had  done  fufHcient.  But  it  was  not  long- 
before  attempts  were  fuccefsfully  made  to  extend  the  limits  o£ 
the  law  of  Treafon.  Thofe  limits  the  good  fenfe  of  the  people 
has  occafioned  them  to  refer  to  again  and  again;  and  the  fame 
limits  have  been  again  and  again  declared  to  be  the  boundaries 
of  the  crime  ot  Treafon ;  and  again  and  again  (whenever  artful^ 
hypocritical,  and  alarming  minifters  got  poiTeifion  of  the  ieat 
of  power)  under  frivolous  pretences,  have  been  extended  to  a 
moft  exorbitant  degree. 

Queen  Mary,  on  account  of  her  religion  and  intolerance^ 
has  been  fpoken  of  with  a  degree  of  leverity  which  is  cer^ 
tainly  as  much  as  (he  is  entitled  to;  (he  had  one  merit,  how- 
ever, which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten;  fhe  exprefled,  by 
public  a6t,  her  deteftation  of  making  words  Treafon ;  repealed 
all  the  encroaching  ftatutes  that  had  been  maae ;  and  again 
fixed  the  limits  of  Treafon  by  the  25th.  Edward  III.  Thofe 
limits,  however,  fince  that  time  have  been  occafionally 
extended  and  again  reftored:  and  we  have,  at  this  time,  to 
lament  two  ftatutes,  fabrications  of  the  prefent  minifter, 
(the  jllien  A5l^  and  the  Traiterous  Correjpondence  A^)  by 
which  thofe  facred  boundaries  are  once  more  violated. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  lince  the  re- 
volution, minifters  not  thinking  fit  to  alter  the  law  of  Tresi- 
fon  as  often  as  they  wiihed  to  extend  the  limits,  have  induced 
their  judges  to  appeal  to  fictions  and  eva&ons ;  by  which  they 
have  eiFe£tually  done  that  which  they  4id  not  openly  dare  to 
avow.  Accordingly  we  find  that  though  the  s^di  £dw.  III. 
exprefsly  fays,  that  to  compafi  and  imagim  the  death  of  the 
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King  Ihall  be  high  Treafim,  and  that  to  Uvf  wix  agair^  thcf 
King  fliall  alfo  be  high  Treafon;  making  tbem,  thereby,  two 
diftin3  fpecies  of  Treafon,  and  clearly  evincing  thereby  that 
merely  confpiring,  or  imaginings  to  levy  war,  was  no  Treafon ; 
yet  they  have  procured  many  judges  to  declare,  and  to  paft 
fentences  upon  that  declaration,  £at  though  to  attempt  to  levy 
war  is  not  Treafon  under  the  he::d  of  levying  war,  yet  that  it 
is  ftiil  Treafon  under  another  diftind  fpecies :  namely,  that  of 
compafllng  the  death  of  the  King — juft  as  if  our  frugal  anceftors, 
whofe  a£h  were  feldom  longer  than  this  bit  of  paper,  would 
have  fpent  their  time  and  words  in  declaring,  that  to  levy  war 
fiiould  be  high  Treafon,  if  they  had  meant  and  underflood  that 
even  the  very  idea  of  fuch  a  thing  would  be  an  aA  of  hieh 
Treafon,  of  the  defcription  which  they  had  already  previoufly 
declared;  namely,  the  compafling  ana  imagining  the  death  of 
the  King. — But  let  us  now  return  to  the  times  of  Charles  the 
Second,  by  whom  it  is  notorious  that  in  attempt  was  made  to 
eftabliifa  an  abfolute  defpotifm. 

If  we  wanted  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  appeal  to  die 
alliances  formed  by  die  cabaly  and  other  minifters  of  CharlesII. 
their  conftant  hoftility  to  every  country  that  attempted  to 

Sain  or  to  preferve  its  freedom;  and  their  connections  with 
le  defpot  of  France,  and  every  other  defpot  on  the  continent, 
who  would  oppofe  the  principles  they  wiflied  to  eradicate. 

Now,  Citizens,  there  is  a  curious  circumftance  relative  to 
die  hiftory  of  Charles  II  •  namely,  that  every  fix  or  twelve 
fliondis  produced  a  confpiracy,  which,  being  begotten  in  the 
imagination  of  minifters,  vvras  propagated  in  Parliament,  while 
there  was  any  Parliament,  and  afterwards  in  the  Privy  Council 
(when  Privy  Councils  became  every  thing  and  Parliaments 
nothing),  was  afterwards  difTeminated  through  the  country  by 
inflammatory  hand-bills  and  proclamations.  In  confequence 
of  thefe,  imaginary  traitors,  never  hearing  of  fuch  plots  and 
confpiracies  till  they  were  indi£led  and  brought  to  the  bar  to 
be  tried  for  them,  were  time  after  time  dragged,  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives,  before  judges  who  knew  them  to  be  innocent,  to 
hear  the  fcandalous  harangues  of  Serjeants  and  Attorney- 
Generals,  who  knew  that  the  men  they  were  arraigning  were 
innocent  and  virtuous^  and  that  they  themfelves,  and  their 
employers,  were  die  perfons  who  ought  to  have  ftood  at  the 
bar  and  been  ^ied. 

If  any  one  doubts  whether  I  have  given  a  faidiful  account  of 
thefe  plots  and  confpiracies,  let  him  turn  over  the  pages  of 
Rapirfs  Hiftory.  Thefe  fafls,  which  ftand  recorded  upon 
«-     *  '  "  unqueftionable 
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unqueftionable  authority,  (otherwife  they  could  not  have  been 
believed  by  thofe  who  live  under  the  prefent  adminiftration) 
mark,  bej'ond  the  poiBbility  of  miftake,  the  deCgns  and  objeAs 
of  the  mini  Iters  by  which  thefe  plots  and  fiQitious  confpiracies 
were  fabricated:  and  woe  to  the  nation  that  fhall  witnefs  their 
lepetition. 

Yes,Citizens,  in  this  reign  of  Charles  II.  in  which  thefe  falfe 
confpiracies  were  hatched,  there  were  alfo  many  real  confpira- 
cies ;  but  they  were  confpiracies  among  thofe  perfons  that  wers 
endeavouring  to  deftroy  the  pretended  confpirators.  Falib 
plots,  and  falfe  confpiracies,  are  neceiTary  things  for  thof<5 
who  have  real  plots  and  cqnfpiracies  of  their  own  to  conceal. 

I  would  not  wiih  to  preft  the  fubje£l  too  clofely;  but  hav^ 
We  not  alfo  had  falfe  plots  and  confpiracies  in  the  prefent  djy  I 
Has  not  the  prefent  immaculate  minifter  difTeminated  his 
alarms,  like  eleiSric  fhocks,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
another,  to  every  individual  who  imagined  he  had  aftakein  the 
country  ?— as  if  every  man  that  has  life  and  exertion  had  not 
a  ftake,  or  ought  not  to  have  a  ftake  in  the  country !-« 
Has  not  the  prefent  minifter,  by  thofe  excellent  conductors, 
warrants  for  highTreafon,  proclamations,  and  reports  of  fecret 
committees, conveyed  his  ele£lric  (hocks  of  alarm  through  the 
country,  till  the  whole  deluded  mafs  of  the  people  (hook  with 
tonvulfions  before  him?  much  to  the  amufement,  no  doubt, 
of  the  manager  of  the  machine,  though  little  to  the  health  and 
benefit  of  thofe  upon  whom  he  operated.  Nay,  it  is  faid, 
that  there  have  been  individuals  who  have  had  the  audacity 
to  attempt  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  their  quackery,  by 
charging  the  juries  of  this  country  with  being  confpirators, 
alfo,  againft  the  laws  and  conftitution  they  were  called  to  defend, 
becaule  they  would  not  h^ng  the  men  whom  they  thought  fit 
to  accufe. 

Yes,  if  we  are  not  ftrangely  abufed,  indeed — if  our  credu- 
lity is  not  moft  terribly  tricked,  by  thofe  retailers  of  intelli- 
gence, the  reporters  for  the  diurnal  prints,  perfons  have  ftood 
up  in  public  afTemblies,  and  declared  that  the  acquittal  of  the 
felons,  as  they  call  them,  was  a  proof  of  the  extent  to  whicb 
the  confpiracy  had  fpread, 

Thefe  words  are  detailed  to  us  as  the  words  of  men  whofe 
profeffions  of  attachment  to  the  Conftitution  ou^ht  to  have 
prevented  them  from  infulttng  that  part  of  the^Conftitution^ 
which,  I  make  no  fcruple  of  faying,  is  worth  ten  thoufand  times 
more  than  all  the  reft  of  the  Conftitution  put  together :  I 
mean  the  great  and  invaluable  right  of  TRIAL  BY  JURY ! 
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But,  Citizens,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  falfe  plots  we  havc^ 
alfo,  had  real  plots  and  confpiracies.  I  remember,  a  few 
evenings  ago^  having  the  pleafure,  or  imagining  that  I  had  the 
pleafure,  of  feeing,  in  this  room,  the  high  and.  mighty  inquifi- 
tor,  Mr. Reeves.— The iightofthisbeinginfpired  me  with  fome 
inclination  to  let  him  know  that  his  inquifitorial  prefence  did 
not  daunt  the  friends  of  liberty.  I,  therefore,  took  the  liberty 
of  announcing,  at  that  time,  that  I  ihould,  on  a  future  occafion, 
lay  before  this  audience  an  expodtion  of  the  plots  and  confpira«> 
cies  of  Mr.  Reeves  and  his  aflbciators.  And,  if  ever  I  (hould 
fee  a  tall,  gawky,  fbuffling  fellow,  who  has  been  idolized  very 
much  in  this  country,  and  whofe  principal  claim  tp  that 
idolatry  feems  to  be  his  talent  of  fbuffling  and  apoftacy!-* 
if  I  ihould  have  ever  the  happinefs  to  be  m  company  where 
that  rieht  honourable  maypole  happens  to  ftalk  in,  I  will 
greet  him  with  the  promife  of  an  equally  juft  difledion* 
At  prefent  it  is  my  duty  to  proceed  with  my  expofition  of  the 
plots  and  confjpiracies  of  Reeves.—- 1  fpeakhis  name  without  dif- 
guife,  that  his  followers  and  retainers  may  be  at  no  lois  in  their 
report. 

I  iball  not  dwell  particularly  upon  the  charafier  of  the 
honourable  inftitution  of  which  he  is  the  founder  \  nor  the 
bafenefs,  when  it  was  iirft  opened,  of  figning  the  name  of  a 
perfon,  as  fecretary,  who  never  had  been  within  the  wafls  of 
the  meeting.  I  will  mention,  however,  a  little  anecdote  to 
which  this  circumftance  gave  birth.  The  gentleman  went  to 
complain  to  Reeves  of  the  infult  put  upon  his  name  by  intro** 
ducine  it  into  fuch  company,  and  found  the  whole  fociety, 
confilting  of  four  or  five  adlual  memberf,  aflembled.  They 
immediately  apologifed;  and  faid,  as  they  were  very  much  in 
in  want  of  a  fecretary,  they  would  be  very  much  obliged  to 
him  to  recommend  them  one.  To  which  he  is  reported  to 
have  anfwered  immediately, "  Why,  here  is  Mr.  Reeves,  who 
<(  is  a  buflling  a£live  man,  he  will  do  very  well,  I  (hould 
<*  think,  for  a  fecretary;  and  then,  perhaps,  you  may  chance  to 
"  get  a  refpeftable  man  in  the  chair.'* 

But,  foft:T  ought  to  fpeak  of  Mr.  Reeves  with  fear  and 
trembling;  for  he  is  chief  magiftrate  of  the  dilhid,  and  I 
have  not  yet  forgot  the  maxim  of  Homer : 

•— *^  Though  we  deem  the  ihort-liv'd  fury  paft^ 
'^  'Tis  fure  the  mighty  will  revenge  at  lafl." 

This  chief  magifirate  (the  man  who  was  to  be  the  judge) 
about  thiiteen  months  ago,  when  I  firft  began  to  le£lurehere, 
went  from  houfe  to  houfei  begging  of  perfons  to  come  and 

complain 
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complain  to  him  oF  my  houfe  as  a  nuifance.  Having  fo  done, 
ReeveSy  with  fifteen  or  fix  teen  perfons,  attended  at  his  court- 
leet — ^fome  to  complain  of  nuifance,  and  others  to  declare  it 
was  no  nuilknce  at  all. 

Mr.  High  Steward  Reeves  took  his  chair,  authoritatively, 
and  Twore  in  the  witneiTes  to  be  examined  againft  me;  when, 
feeing  that  thefe  and  the  jury  had  withdrawn  together,  I  put 
the  following  queftion : 

^^  Pray,  Mr,  Chairman  Reeves^  am  I  not  to  be  at  liberty  to 
•'  call  witneflcs  alfo  ?" 

**  iV&,  5/r,  you  canmt. —  Who  arc  youj  Sir  ?** 

**  MynameisThelwall.  lam  the  perfon complained  againft.*' 

**  Noj  Sir.  I  Jhall  take  care  that  juftice  is  done.  But  you 
"  cannot  call  any  witneffis,** 

^^  Pray,  Sir,  am  I  to  be  permitted  to  be  heard  in  my  own 
"  defence?" 

"  Not  by  Counfel^  Sir^  After  the  verdi3  you  may  fay  zvhai 
**  you  flcafe  to  me  yourfelf.  But  J  Jhall  not  hear  you  at  /my 
♦*  very  confuUrable  length-** 

So  you  fee,  the  man  who  is  to  fit  as  judge,  firft  of  all  goes 
and  begs  people  to  come  and  aecufe.  After  having  got 
perfons  to  aecufe,  he  tells  the  accufed  he  (hall  not  be  at  liberty 
to  call  any  wimelles  in  his  defence.  That  he  Ihall  not  be  at 
liberty  to  fay  any  thing  in  bis  defence,  till  after  the  verdid^ 
and  then  be  may  be  permitted  humbly  to  beg  and  pray  in 
mitigation  of  fine;  but  not  to  fpeak  at  any  conhderable  length, 
left  (I  fuppofe)  his  defence  ihould  happen  to  become  fcdition* 

I  Ihould  think  this  enough  to  convince  you  of  the  fituation 
of  the  magiftracy  of  this  country.  But  this  is  not  all.  Mr. 
Reeves  charged  every  individual  of  the  officers  under  him  to 
take  me  into  cuftody,  when  I  came  inio  Court;  to  commit  me 
(without  any  warrant  whatever)  to  the  round-houfe.  After 
which,  perhaps,  I  was  to  be  fent  on  board  a  (hip — ^belng  an 
able-bodied  man  for  a  failor!— or  fent  off  to  fome  of  the  folitary 
iiles  of  Scotland,  as  many  perfons  have  been— -as  Lady  Grange, 
for  inftance,  was* 

All  this,  had  the  firft  ftep  fuccecded,  might  have  taken  place 
with  eafe.  For,  if  he  had  power  to  take  the  firft  ftep,  he  might 
have  had  power  to  take  the  reft;  and  who  ftiould  have  faid  him  nayf 

What  then  prefcrved  me  ? — Why  there  was  not  a  beadle  or 
pariih  conftable  throughout  the  diftri<^  who  had  the  hardinefs 
to  execute  fuch  an  order;  and  they  told  Mr.  Reeves  that  they 
would  not  execute  it. 

Th^fe  are  the  men  who  aftbciate  to  protefl  liberty  and 
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property;  and  who,  under  fuch  pretences,  enter  into  con- 
fpiracles  to  feize  the  pcrfon  of  an  individual  without  legal 
authority,  though  under  the  maflc  of  magiftracy — ^for  magiftracv 
is  one  thing,  law  another.  If  this  is  protecting  property,  may  I 
never  have  property  to  be  protcfled !  If  this  proteaing  liberty, 
make  me  a  galley-flave  at  once !  If  this  is  prote£fcing  order  and 
civilised  focietv,  drip  me  naked,  and  turn  me  into  the  wildernefs 
with  ravages,  for  I  am  fick  of  fuch  order  and  civilization  I 

Citizens,  when  this  would  not  do,  within  lefs  than  ten  days 
a  charge  of  high  Treafon  was  trumped  up.  I  was  dragged 
Arom  my  houfe;  my  premifes  were  plundered;  not  only  my 
jnanufcripts,  the  whole  labours  of  my  life,  but  my  books,  my 
collections  of  prints,  and  the  very  cloths  from  my  tables  were 
feized,  to  pack  the  pillage  up  in. 

Application  after  application  has  been  made  to  the  Privy 
Council;  evalive  anfwer  after  evafive  anfwer  has  been  given; 
and  my  effcSts  are  not  returned.  (This  is  prote£ling  nberty 
and  property ! )  At  laft  I  am  referred  to  Mr.  yoftph  1Vbit(^  the 
honourable  iSolicitor  of  the  honourable  treafuiy;  and  Mr.  Jo. 
feph  White  fays,  **  You  may  tell  Mr.Thelwall  I  have  nothmg 
"  of  his,  and  nothing  (hall  he  have  of  me."  This  as  pro- 
tefting  property !  my  books,  my  matiufcripts  of  all  dcfcrip- 
tions,  in  profe  and  in  verfe ! — whether  there  is  a  fyllable  of 
politics  in  them  or  not; — many  of  them  the  labours  of  years: 
ail  are  to  be  feized,  and  witheld,  becaufe  I  have  dared  to 
queftion  the  wifdom  and  integrity  of  the  moft-  perfidious 
apoilatc  that  ever  exifted. 

Yet  thefe  are  the  individuals  who  have  the  impudence  to 
tell  you  they  affoci ate  for  the  proteftion  of  liberty  and  property. 
They  ought  to  tell  you  that  they  aflbciate  to  pillage  and  plunder. 

I  meant  to  have  gone  further,  and  read  fome  documents 
relative  to  thefe  faCls.  But  I  dare  not  keep  documents  in  my 
houfe.  I  may  be  taken  up  for  high  Treafon  again,  perhaps ; 
and  my  papers  may  again  be  taken,  as  they  were  before,  left 
they  fhould  enable  me  to  prove  my  own  innocence,  or  the 
guilt  of  my  accufers. 

For  mark  the  confequences  of  this  feizure  of  papers. 
It  does  not  only  furnifh  the  materials  of  accufation  but  it  takes 
from  the  perfon  accufed  the  means  of  proving  the  falfhpod  of 
the  charges,  however  bafely  forged.  Thus,  on  the  late  occa:- 
fion,  the  Privy  Council  knew,  the  Attorney  General  knew, 
(at  lead  they  muft  have  known,  if  they  had  read  my  papers, 
which  after  myhouie  had  been  pillaged  of  them  it  was  their 
duty  to  do)  that  the  whole  of  the  evidence  of  Taylor,  and 

other 
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other  perfons  brought  forwani  on  the  trials,  was  entirely  falfe. 
It  was  proved  again  and  again  that  the  perfons  accufed  were 
the  very  reverfe  of  what  they  accufed  them  of  being;  and  lean 
aiBgn  noreafon  forwitholdingour  papers  and  property,  but  the 
fear  left  we  (hould  be  enabled  to  prove  tlitfc  circumftances. 

But  this  is  prote£Ung  liberty  and  property :  This  is  prc- 
fcrving  the  conftitution. — Such  protection  ! 

O,  Citizens !  would  I  could  fee  that  quiet,  that  tranquil, 
but  that  determined  fpirit  of  enquiry  among  you,  that  you 
would  hear  and  fee  before  you  judged  !  that  you  would  know 
the  truth  before  you  pronounced ! — You  could  not  then  be  de- 
luded by  fuch  ridiculons  pretences ;  you  could  not  be  made  the 
dupes  of  fuch  artifices  as  thefe. 

But  let  me  not  lofe  again  the  tranquillity  of  my  foul !— I 
was  in  hopes  that  the  fcene  I  had  beheld,  had  entirely  allayed 
thofe  irritable  feelings  which  youthful  intemperance  is  but  too 
apt  to  indulge,  Let  me  not,  when  the  fting  of  indignation 
and  the  confcioufnefs  of  injury  urges  my  temper — let  me  not 
inflame  your  minds  with  fLnilar  feelings  ! — ^I  am  to  blame:  I 
have  fpoken  with  more  warmth  than  either  the  circumflances 
or  the  authors  of  my  injuries  arc  worthy  of. — Let  me  turn  to 
that  picture  of  philosophy  which  I  have  beheld  on  board 
the  tranfport  which  is  to  convey  our  beloved  fellow- citizen 
to  the  folitary  inhofpitable  region  of  Norfolk  Iflandj  where 
even  the  convetfe  of  thofe  friends,  fent  before  him,  cannot 
foothe  his  melancholy  hours.  Let  me  keep  before  me  the 
virtuous,  the  godlike  fortitude,  with  which  he  bears  his 
wrongs;  and  blufli  at  the  recolledion  that  while  he  with  un« 
moved  philofophy  bears  to  be  wafted  acrofs  the  tempeftuous 
ocean,  nito  a  long,  lingering,  difgraceful  exile  of  fourteen 
years,  I  have  fufFered  a  little,  paltry  pillage^  committed  by 
paltry  individuals,  upon  my  labours  and  my  Tittle  property,  to 
hurty  me  into  an  intcmperaiKe  fo  unworthy  of  the  principle 
I  would  inculcate. 

0  Citfzens !  could  you  have  been  with  me—could  you 
have  feen  what  I  have  feen,  and  heard  what  I  have  heard, 
how  would  ybu  lament  the  degeneracy  of  Britain,  that  could 
fuffer  fuch  a  man  as  Gerrald,  in  fuch  a  caufe^  to  be  fent  into 
exile,  in  execution  of  fuch  a  fentence  1 

1  met,  when  I  vifited  him,  not  the  deje£led  countenance  of 
an  exiles  but  the  chearfulnefs  of  a  philofopher.  The  health 
which  had  been  impaired  by  his  clofe  and  rigorous  confine- 
ment, was  confidcrably  renovated,  by  the  falubrious  breezes 
of  thefea^  and  the  cheerful nefs  and  vivacity  to  which  his 
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gcnftts  gavic  {b  peculiar  a  charniy  again  atiimated  bh  cpunte^ 
caoce.  I  fliall  not  attempt  to  picture  to  you  the  whole  of 
thofe  feelings  which  Nothing  but  friendfhip  can  conceive^  and 
friendfbip  only  when  it  is  kindled  by  fuch  exalted  talents,  and 
more  exalted  virtues.  But  I  cannot  forget  that  he  left  me  ohe 
bequeft;  which  is  not  only  mine^  but  is  your's  alfo.  It  is 
a  bequeft  to  every  friend  of  liberty.  I  had  parted  from  him 
the  third  and  laft  time  that  I  went  on  board  the  vefTeL  I  had 
come  half  down  the  ladder,  by  the  fide  of  the  fbip,  that  was^ 
to  convey  nr.e  into  the  little  boat  and  take  me  back  to  Portf- 
mouth;  when,  with  feme  agitation  of  countenance,  he  called 
me  back. — "  My  fiiend,"  fays  he  (the  tear  ftanding  in  his  eye) 
«  look  to  my  little  Girl :  let  her  not  be  forgotten." 

I  had  intended  to  have  mentioned  her  to  him;  but  the  heart 
full  of  innumerable  fenfations,  all  crowding  forward  at  once> 
will  often  happen  to  forget  the  moil  important.  I  returned. 
I  enquired  of  him  what  could  be  done  for  her;  and  offered 
her  &e  protection  of  my  houfe,  fo  long  as  opprefTion  fhould 
leave  me  one.—**  No,  no/'  fays  he,  '*  my  friend ;  I  hope  that 
^  is  not  neceflary.  I  believe  that  her  fituaiion  is  not,  atpre- 
«'  fent  totally  uncomfortable ;  but  countenance  her— countc- 
*^  nance  my  little  babe :  fhe  is  the  vital  drop  that  warms  my 
**  heart.  It  will  be  the  balm  of  my  foul  to  refledl  that  the 
"  friends  of  liberty  have  not  defcrted  her.'* 

I  would  not  then  difgrace  the  manly  fcene  before  me  with 
a  tear :  but  now,  it  is  no  ihame,  it  is  no  reproach  to  let  them 
flow  down  my  cheek"  while  I  conjure  you,  whatever  fate  may 
fall  upon  me,  whatever  may  be  the  lot  of  the  few  particular 
friends  that  were  dear  to  his  heart,  forget  not,  Britons,  forget 
not,  during  that  long,  long  fogrteen  years  of  baniihment,  if 
fourteen  vears  it  is  to  be  !)  that  Jofipn  Gerrald  is  in  exile  fox 
his  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  ;  and  that  Joftph  Gerrald  has 
an  infant  Daughter,  who  may,  perhaps,  want  a  friend,  and  call 
upon  the  name  of  that  country  which  he  has  ferved  at  the  peril 
oi  hislife,  for  that  fupportwhich  the  Father  can  no  longer  yield. 

Having  finilhcd  this  brief  appeal,  he  turned  cheerfully 
round ;  and  "  As  for  myfelf,"  lays  he,  "  bear  witnefs  how 
*'  impoflible  it  is  for  the  little  mcdice  of  my  perfecutors  to 
•*  punifhme.  They  n^y  punifli  themfelves  by  the  attempt; 
^  out  as  for  what  they  call  fufFering>  to  me  it  is  triumph,  and 
••  not  difgrace." 

Such  are  the  feelings  and  fentiments  that  animate  the  heart 
of  the  true  patriot :  and  while  fuch  feelings  and  fuch  fenti- 
ments remain,  perfecution  may  triumph  for  a  while,  but 
liberty  muft  be  ultimately  fucceisfuL 
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Continuation  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of 

the  Mejfengers,  Sec. 


I 


[Concluded  from  Number  IX.] 


_N  the  early  numbers  of  this  work,  I  began  my  promifed 
Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  Government  relative  to  the 
hte  profecutions.  It  will  not  appear  furprifmg,  in  the  hurry 
and  fatigue  which  muft  neceflarily  arife  from  preparing  and 
delivering  two  Ledlures  a  week,  and  corre6Hng  and  fuper- 
intending  a  weekly  publication,  that  I  (houid  not  have  found 
time  regularly  to  continue  it.  It  appears,  however,  an  a61  of 
duty  to  my  readers  not  to  clofe  the  volume  without  bringing 
this  narrative  to  a  conclufion.  I  proceed,  therefore,  in  the 
fame  hafty  manner  in  which,  tmder  myprefent  circumftances, 
I  am  neceflarily  obliged  to  execute  whatever  I  undertake,  to 
perform  this  obligation. 

The  examinations  being  concluded  for  the  day,  I  was  con- 
ducted back  to  the  houfe  of  the  meffenger,  where  I  continued 
to  be  treated  with  that  infu] ting  mixture  of  afFe<fled  kindnefs 
and  jealous  reftriflion,  which  might  be  expeded  from  igno- 
rant hypocrify.     The  character  of  this  man,  however,  1  faw 
through  in  an  inftant,  and  one  of  the  firft  requefts  I  made  to 
him  was,  that  he  would  forbear  to  talk  to  me  upon  the  po- 
litics of  the  day;  as  it  was  totally  impioper,  in  our  fituation, 
to  enter  upon  any  fuch  fubjedls.     To  this  he  immediately  af« 
fented,  and  at  firft  pretended  to  be  very  defirous  of  avoiding 
every  thing  of  that  defcription,  though  it  was  every  now  and 
then  confpicuous  enough  that  he  was  laying  fnares  to  trepan 
me  into  imprudent  expreffions;  and,  during  the  three  laft 
days  I  remained  with  him,  he  took  fuch  particular  and  re- 
peated pains  to  lead  me,  from  whatever  fubjed  we  talked 
upon,  into  the  very  topic,  and  the  parts  of  that  topic,  which 
it  was  moft  my  duty  to  avoid,  that  I  could  not  but  fufpedt 
that  he  had  received  particular  inftrudtions  upon  the  fubjed ; 
and  I  was  frequently  obliged  to  repel  his  queftions  by  the 
moft  indignant  reproach.    Once  in  particular,  he  introduced 
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a  man  to  fup  with  us,  whofe  hcc  I  nerer  faw  before,  but 
whom  I  underftood  to  be  a  feijeant  in  the  Guards,  whofe 
bulinefs  it  was  to  fleep  in  the  boufe  for  my  better  fecurity. 
This  was  not  of  itfelf  a  circumftance  which  difplcafed  me  ; 
for  I  have  fome  faith  in  pbyftognomy,  and  when  I  looked  in 
his  face,  I  had  no  doubt,  nor  have  I  ftill  any  reafon  to  doubt, 
that  my  new  companion  was  an  honeft,  though  an  ignorant 
man  i  and  I  never  objected,  even  when  at  liberty  to  chufe  my 
company,  to  the  fociety  of  fuch  a  man,  whatever  might  be 
his  iituation  in  life.     On  this  evening,  however,  while  the 
glafs  was  circulating,  Timms  contrived  to  introduce  the  fubr 
jt&  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  fociety*    This  is 
a  topic  with  reipedl  to  which  mj  heart  has  always  Dcen  warm ; 
and  from  the  art  with  which  it  was  introduced,  I  am  con* 
vinced  that  he  had  been  tutored  by  peribns  better  informed,  aa 
to  my  paffions  and  feelings,  than  he  had  the  opportunities  or 
tile  penetration  to  be.     Upon  fuch  a  topic  there  appeared  na 
danger  in  expatiating.    I  always  have  thought,  ana  I  never 
have  difguifed  that  opinion,   that  the  poor   are  opprefledi 
that  they  are  kept  in  brutal  ignorance,  for  fear  they  ibould 
free  theinfelves  from  oppreflion ;    and  that  there  is  a  mofl: 
wicked  and  fcandalous  difproportton  between  the  encreafe  ia 
^  the  price  of  labour,  and  the  price  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  s 
and  I  made  no  fcruple  to  aiiert  this  in  pretty  round  tenss* 
The  wretch  had  watched  his  time.     He  faw  that  I  was  warm  ; 
and  fuppofmg  me  entirely  off  my  guard,  put  fome  queftion  t^ 
me  about  the  purpofed  Convention,  and  the  poor  taking  tbinga 
into  their  own  hands ;  or  fomething  of  that  kincU- ^the  terms 
of  which  I  do  not  now  remember.    I  remember,  however^ 
that  it  was  a  quedion  of  the  moil  fufpicious  and  improper  de« 
fcription ;  and  that  I  turned  immediately  towards  him,  and 
looking  in  his  face  with  the  utmoft  contempt  and  anger, 
a(ked  him  whether  he  was  not  afhamed  to  put  fuch  a  queftioa 
to  a  perfon  in  my  fituation !— -I  had  feveral  occaflons  to  ufe 
this  language  to  him.«~Yet  this  wretch  had  the  audacity  ta 
fwear  that  I  ufed  to  indulge  myfelf,  at  his  table,  in  very  un-* 
euarded  converfations ;  and  that  I  told  him,  if  I  had  beea 
fourteen  days  longer  at  liberty,  I  ihould  have  had  (b  many 
friends  around  me,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  Go- 
vernment to  apprehend  me. 

It  is  fcarcely  poOible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  abfiiid  and 
improbable  than  this  ftory:  yet  as  improbable  ftories  are 
fonietimes  believed,  becaufe  it  appears  equally  improbable  that 
they  fhould  be  invented,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  ibew  out  of 

what 
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what  flender  materials  they  may  fometimes  be  compofcd.  On 
the  night  of  my  apprehenfion,  while  I  was  yet  waiting  at  the  ^ 
Secretary  of  State  s  office,  the  gentlemen  clerks,  and  others 
who  were  in  attendance,  pretelided  to  condole  with  me  upon 
my  {ituation,  which  I  (defirous  of  marking  as  ftrongly  as  I 
could  my  contempt  for  my  oppreffors)  repelled,  ibmetimes 
with  jocularity,  and  fometimes  with  gay  indifference;  and 
among  other  things  I  remember  to  have  faid,  that  ^  I  did  not 
^'  care  much  about  it:  though,  to  be  fure,  if  I  had  been  at 
**  liberty  a  fortnight  longer,  it  would  have  made  thirty  or 
^  forty  pounds  difference  to  me;  which,  in  my  prefent 
^  circnmftances,  would  have  been  of  fome  importance/'-* 
At  another  time,  while  Timms  and  myfelf  were  at  dinner,  he 
told  me,  that  it  had  been  intended  to  apprehend  me  in  my 
Lefhire  Room.  *<  I  am  ghid  you  did  not,"  faid  I,  gravely, 
•*  It  might  have  been  a  dangeTX>us  experiment.**  Thefc  were 
the  only  foundations  for  the  ridiculous  fabrications. 

To  remain  in  the  power  of  a  being  of  whom  one  has 

formed  fuch  an  opinion  as  I  had  conceived  of  Timms,  muft  be 

fufficiently  tormenting;  and  it  was  rendered  the  more  intolera-* 

ble  by  the  affe£bed,  canting,  hypocritical  civility,  with  which 

his  t3rran0y  was  interlarded. 

Let  the  reader  pH^ure  to  himfelf  an  ill-tempered^  mean, 
and  illiterate  tyrant  fthe  difcarded  valet  of  one  of  our  nobility) 
deriving  confequence  from  a  houfe  furniflied  with  every  article 
of  ornamental  luxury,  and  a  table  fupplied  with  coftly  viands  i 
yet  as  gloomy  and  reftlefs  as  he  was  confequential ;  a  bigot  in 
religion,  and  a  Have  in  principles  ;^et  him  imagine  thit 
being  intrufted  with  fole  and  abfolute  dominion  over  a  man 
whom  he  pretended  to  commiferate,  but  whom  it  was  evident 
he  both  feared  and  hated;  and  to  whom,  in  the  ftruggle  be<* 
tween  malice  and  hypocrif\',  he  alternately  made  an  oftenta- 
tious  dirplay  of  his  kindnefs  and  indulgence ;  and  of  his  power^ 
if  fo  difpofed,  to  load  him  with  chains,  and  fjtter  him  to  the. 
floor,  or  the  bed-poft.— When  the  reader  has  pictured  all  thefe 
circum  (lances  to  his  imagination,  he  may  for  in  fome  idea  of 
the  firft  ftage  of  the  mild  and  benevolent  fyfteoi  of  imprifon)* 
ment  for  pretended  Treafon. 

But  this  was  not  all.  There  was"  another  circnmilance 
Relative  to  this  clofe  cujlody'^  which,  if  it  had  long  aontinued, 
muft  have  committed  me  to  the  ftill  clofercuilody  of  the 

frave:  that  is  to  fay,  the  total  exclufion  of  circulatinz  air* 
ixcluded  from  all  exerciie  by  day,  and  (hut  up  every  night  in 
a  iinali  room^  whofc  only  window  was  xiot  only  fecured  witii 

Q<^a  Ihutter^ 
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(butters,  bolts,  bars,  and  bells,  but  alfo  with  a  thick  double 
curtain,  which  (in  fpite  of  my  remonftrances)  was  conftantly 
let  down,  and  jammed  dole  iagainft  the  wall  with  a  heavy- 
table,  (o  as  to  exclude  every  breath  of  air.  I  was  thus  literally 
parboiled  in  my  own  perfpiration ;  and  reduced,  in  the  courfe 
of  a  week,  to  (uch  a  flate  of  debility,  that,  but  for  my  timely 
removal  to  the  Tower,  it  would  have  been  impoflible  that  my 
health  (hould  have  fupported  the  afTauIt. 

Two  days  before  my  removal,  Mr.  Ford  called  upon  me, 
and  told  me,  in  the  prefence  of  Timmsj  That,  ^<  as  in  feizing 
*'  my  papers,  which  were  very  numerous,  the  Meflenger  had 
^*  taken  not  only  thofe  of  a  public  but  of  a  private  nature; 
^  the  latter  ihould  be  reflored  to  me  without  delay,  and  he 
^  would  give  me  his  honour  that  nobody  had  feen  them  but 
«  himfelf."  He  then  afked  me,  «  Whether  I  would  have 
^  them  fent  to  my  own  houfe,  or  to  the  Meflenger's  ?"— 
I  replied,  it  would  be  fome  fatisfadion  to  me  to  fee  what  was 
returned;  and  I,  therefore,  wifhed  them  to  be  fent  to  me. 
Upon  which  he  ihewed  me  his  feal,  and  told  me,  ^  that  I 
*<  might  have  the  fatisfaflion  of  knowing  they  came  from  him 
**  to  me,  without  being  fubjefted  to  the  curioHty  of  other 
^  perfonsi  that  he  would  fend  them  fealed  up  with  that  im- 
•*  preflion."  Yet  when  I  enquired  of  the  meflenger,  at 
night,  how  it  came  that  my  trunk  had  not  arrived  from 
Mr.  Ford,  he  told  me,  with  more  infolent  rudenefs  of  tone 
and  manner  than  he  had  ever  before  aflumed,  that  it  had 
been ;  and  that  he  had  fent  it  to  my  houfe,  for  that  he  would 
not  have  his  room  littered  about  with  a  parcel  of  papers. 
Whether,  therefore,  it  was  really  returned  as  Mr.  Ford  fent 
it,  or  whatever  impertinent  curiofity  might  have  examined  its 
contents,  I  cannot  fay ;  but  when  I  came,  after  my  trial,  to 
infpedt  die  efFe^  returned,  I  found  th<;t  all  my  fair  copies 
and  complete  manufcripts  were  miffing ;  that  none  of  my 
prints  or  iimilar  articles,  fo  fcandaloufly  taken  away  in  the 
general  pillage,  had  been  returned ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
effc&Sj  thus  oftentatioufly  delivered  back,  confifted  of  fome 
private  letters,  the  notes  of  four  or  five  of  my  le£lures,  a 
few  domeftic  memorandums,  and  fome  blotted  fragments  and 
imperfe£fc  copies  of  my  unpublifhed  works.  So  that,  in  hQy 
every  valuable  article  is  ftiil  withheld ;  and  I  am  yet  to  learnt 
whether  any  part  of  the  plunder  is  to  be  reftored. 

After  being  fix  days  tormented  by  the  hypocritical  politenefs 
md  jesjgus  tyranny  of  this  keeper,  I  was  happily  relieved,  by 

being 
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being  fent  to  the  more  tolerable  confinement  of  the  Tower; 
where,  notwithftanding  the  jealous  reftri<9:ions  and  inAilts  to 
which  we  were  at  fir  ft  fubje^led,  I  found  my  fituation  compa- 
ratively comfortable ;  for  my  room  was  large,  airy  and  pleaTan^ 
and  the  warders,  to  whofe  cuftody  we  were  committed,  with 
only  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  civil  and  attentive,  xaA 
difcharged  their  duty  in  a  manner  that  does  them  credit. 

To  this  Bailille  we  were  removed  with  the  moft  jealous 
fecrecy.  And  although  my  wife  was  prefent  when  the  coach 
that  was  to  take  me  away  came  to  the  door  of  the  meflenger^ 
no  fort  of  intimation  was  given  to  either  of  us,  wher«  i  was 
going  ;  nor  could  I  get  any  information  from  my  condu^lois, 
till  the  direction  taken  by  the  carriage  let  me  into  the  fecret. 

To  the  Tower  then  we  were  committed ;  and  the  £rft 
information  I  received  was,  that  I  was  neither  to  be  per- 
mitted to  fend  for  my  books,  nor  have  the  privilege  of 
pen,  ink,  or  paper.  This  intimation  of  a  feverity  fo  mon« 
ftrous  and  /o  unexpeded,  ftruck,  for  the  lirft  time,  a  mo- 
mentary damp  to  my  foul  $  for  as  I  could  not  perfuade  myfelf 
that  the  Minifter  would  have  the  impudence  to  try  us  for 
High  Treafon,  I  expeAed  that  our  imprifonment  would 
be  long;  and  from  the  iron  bars,  maflive  door,  and  the 
centinel  planted  with  fixed  bayonet  at.  the  entrance  of  the 
room,  I  conjedlured  that  it  was  to  be  folitary.  The  pang, 
however,  was  but  momentary.  A  proud  exultation  in  the 
caufe  I  fufFered  for  ruflied  upon  my  mind :  I  envied  my  fellow 
prifoners  their  ihare  in  the  honour  of  fuch  a  perfecution ;  and 
ambition  mingling  itfelf  with  my  entbufiafai>'I  breathed  a 
fruitlefs  wifli  that  I  might  have  ftood  alone  in  a  ftruggle  fo 

florious,  and  fo  important.  I  recolIe£):ed  alfo,  a  convenadoa 
had  held  feveral  years  before  with  a  friend,  of  more  face- 
tioufnefs  than  delicacy,  upon  the  fubje£l  of  my  youthful  pe- 
culiarities, and  in  which,  witli  a  fort  of  prophetic  flight  of 
imagination,  I  had  pictured  myfelf  as  excluded  in  fome  dun- 
geon; without  either  books  or  pen  and  ink,  and  afked  what  I 
mould  be  likely  to  dp  with  myfelf  under  fuch  circumftances* 
— "  Do  with  yourfelf!*'  replied  my  friend.  "  Why,  you 
<<  would  dip  your  finger  in  your  own  excrements,  and  fcribble 
*•  poetry  on  the  wall !  " 

The  conceit  at  firfi  provoked  my  rifibility;  but  it.  led  me 
into  a  train  of  re(le(3ion  productive  of  feniations  much  more 
confolatory  and  important  A  croud  of  expedients  ru&ed 
upon  my  mind;  a  nail  w]iich  I  picked  up  iAtberoom  appeared 

to 
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to  be  a  fund  of  iflexhaullible  amufement  and  utility;  and  f 
Ut  a  deq>  convi£lion  that  there  was  no  pofliUe  fituation  into 
which  a  man  of  a£live  mind  can  be  plunged  in  which  he  may 
■ot  find  means  not  only  of  improving  himfelf,  but  eventually 
«f  benefitTng  his  fellow  beings  :  a  convidion  attended  with 
fen£itians  wbkh  the  proudeft  of  my  perfecutors  might  liave 
envied. 

It  V  as  not  long,  however,  before  I  found  that  my  confine- 
ment was  not  to  be  as  folitary  as  1  expe£led ;  for  that  the  cen- 
tktel,  with  his  fixed  bayonet,  not  being  deemed  a  fufiicient 
guard  for  fo  defperate  a  rebel,  two  armed  men  were,  alfb,  to 
be  placed  in  my  room  night  and  day.  I  was  informed,  alfo, 
that  perhaps,  upon  fpecihc  application  to  the  Privy  Council^ 
I  might,  in  time,  be  permitted  to  fend  for  fome  of  my. 
books* 

It  happened,  alio,  that  the  perfon  in  whofe  houfe,  or  tower, 
I  was  lodged,  had  formerly  been  a  bookfdler,  and  had  fome 
few  articles  of  his  former  trade  ftill  in  his  pofleflion ;  and  of 
him  I  ventured  to  borrow  feme  volumes  of  Shakefpeare's 
Plays :  neither  myfelf,  nor  the  Warders  who  had  the  cuftody 
of  me,  fuppo>fing  that  any  thing  more  was  meant  by  the  re-* 
ftriAion,  than  that  nothing  was  to  be  brought  into  the  Tower 
which  had  not  firft  been  infpe6ted  by  the  Privy  Council,  or  its 
^ents :  nor  either  of  us  ever  fufpedting  that  the  Jafe  cuftodj 
ckf  a  traitor  could  be  affected  by  his  reading  ^  Macbeth,''  or 
**  As  you  like  it"— But  we  were  miferably  miftaken.  I  was' 
detected  reading  a  play-book  without  permiffion  of  Govern- 
ment ;  the  Warder  was  reprimanded,  and  the  books  ordered 
to  be  withdrawn ;  and  it  was  near  a  fortnight  before  the  re« 
peated  and  fpirited  remmflrancts  of  my  wife  could  procure 
ibr  me  the  indulgence  (fo  it  was  called)  of  perufing  any  book 
whatever,  or  having  the  ufe  of  pen  and  ink. 

But  this  was  not  all  I  had  to  complain  of.  The  perpetual 
and  infuking  vifita  of  the  military  were  fuch  as  conftantly  to 
remind  me  that  I  cxifted  no  longer  under  what  have  been 
called  the  wife  and  humane  laws  of  England,  but  that  I  was, 
in  reality,  fubmitted  to  all  the  jealous  tyranny  of  a  militarv 

fovernment.  I  was  vifited  almoft  every  mornmg  by  die  on- 
cers on  duty  in  the  garrifon  ;  feme  of  whom  were  infolent 
boys  of  iixteen  or  eighteen,  who^  having  no  [>retenfions 
either  to  the  dignity  of  the  citizen,  or  the  urbanitv  of  the 
gentleman,  afpired  to  confequcnce  by  the  rudenefs  and  haugh- 
tincft  of  their  deportmtat.    Three  times  a  day  I  was  alfe 

intruded 
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intruded  upon  by  ferjeants  and  corporals;  and  every  tw» 
hours  the  centinels  came  burfting  into  my  room»  with  their 
arms  in  their  hiands,  without  the  leaft  warning,  ftaring  im 
my  face  with  the  moft  infulting  rudenefs.  And,  to  crown 
the  whole,  a  ferjeant  of  the  Guards  was  appointed  t» 
attend,  whenever  my  iifter,  my  mother,  or  my  wife,  came 
to  vifit  me,  to  be  a  fpy  upon  our  a<3ions,  and  note  our  cot^ 
verfation* 

The  infolent  deportment  of  this  man  was  no  fmall  aggra* 
vation  of  the  jealous  tyranny  with  which  we  were  guarded* 
Our  friends  were  not  permitted  to  fee  us,  without  orderft 
from  the  Privy  Council ;  and  thisfigvour^  with  refpedl  to  m% 
was  only  extended  to  my  neareu  relations,  twice  a  week» 
and  for  only  two  hours  at  a  time)  and  to  have  a  furly  fellow 
of  this  defcription  feated  clofe  by  our  fides,  liftening  to  ever^ 
word,  and  infolent ly  rebuking  myfelf,  my  iifter,  or  my  wifc^ 
if  we  did  not  fpeak  as  loud  as  he  wiQied  u.^  was  a  degree  of 
aggravated  defpotifm  which  no  law  has  authorized,  and  tm 
which  no  Briton  ought  to  fubmiu— rhe  fpirited  deportoient 
^  Citizen  Martin,  however,  rid  us,  as  I  underfiand,  of  this 
military  interference  ;  the  vifits  of  <  £icers  and  foidiers  wem 
laid  afide,  and  the  office  of  watching  and  liftening  was  trand 
ferred  to  one  of  the  warders,  in  the  abfence  of  the  gentIo« 
man  goaler.  But  though  the  perfon  was  changed,  the  vexa« 
tious  jealoufy  was  not  to  be  laid  afide,  and  even  when  mf- 
apothecary,  the  rcfpe^ied  Mr.  Wilfoii,  procured  an  order  to 
fee  me,  partly  on  account  of  a  temporary  derangement  of 
my  own  health,  and  partly  to  fatisfy  my  mind  as  to  the  healtk 
of  my  wiff,  whom  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  to  which  (he 
was  expofed  liad  thrown  into  a  fituation  of  the  utmoft  danger^ 
n0t  even  he  was  exonpted  from  the  general  reftri(Siion,(tiough 
vedical  men,  even  under  the  moft  barbarous  defpotif.ns»  hare 
always  been  regarded  as  privileged  in  tuin  reiped:,*  and  I  was 
of  cou'-fe  obliged  to  forbear  many  of  thofe  enquiries  whicfat 
under  fuch  circumftances,  it  is  natural  I  fliouid  be  defirous  to 
make  j  but  which,  however  important  to  his  peace,  a  huf  - 
band  will  not  be  difpofed  to  make  in  the  hearing  of  a  thiff4 
perfon. 

Such  then  were  the  circumftances,  during  our  continuance 
in  die  Tower,  of  that  treatment  which  Mr.  Dundas  fays  was 
BD  puniihaient,  and  of  the  lenity  and  indulgence  of  which  Mr* 
Pitt  thinks  fit  oftentatioufly  to  boaft.— For  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  I  was  debarred  the  ufe  of  books,  pen,  ink,  and  paper; 

for 
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for  about  feven  or  eight  wec^ks  I  ^as  never  permitted  to  go  out 
of  my  room  for  exercife,  or  for  air;  during  the  whole  of  that 
Tcry  hot  weather  which  prevailed  during  a  part  of  the  laft 
fummer^  my  only  alternative  was  to  be  clofed  inceflandy 
within  this  apartment,  or  to  fnatch  an  occafionai  breath  of  air 
0n  the  little  leads,  at  the  top  of  the  round  tower  in  which  I 
was  confined  j  and  where  the  intenfe  aflion  of  the  iiin,  refleft- 
cd  from  the  metal,  was  fuch  as  with  difficulty  could  be  fup« 
ported;  and,  as  ^here  were  three  of  us,  HarJyy  Home  Tooke^ 
and  mjrfelf,  who  were  alternately  to  enjoy  the  breezes  on  this 
funny  height,  no  two  of  us  being  permitted  to  baik  there  at  the 
fiunc  time,  the  intervals  were  fhort,  during  which  we  could 
par^ke  even  of  this  indulgence.  At  length  a  frefh  order  was 
obtained  at  the  requeft,  I  underftand,  of  fome  of  the  prifoners, 
but  which  was  extended  in  its  operation  to  all,  further  //r- 
dttlging  us  with  permiflion  to  walk  round  the  ramparts  of  the 
Tower,  guarded  each  by  his  refpedive  warder,  who  had  the^ 
ftriAeft  injun6lions  not  to  fufFer  us  to  fpeak  either  to  each 
ether,  or  to  any  other  perfbn. 

Before  I  quit  the  fubje£l  of  the  military,  I  ought  to  obferve 
Ae  very  different  manner  in  which  they  deported  themfelves, 
at  the  beginning,  and  towards  the  latter  end,  of  our  impri- 
fonment.  At  firll  they  feemed  folicitous  of  every  opportunity 
to  infult  us;  and  even  carried  the  expreffion  of  their  abhor- 
fence  fo  far  as  to  level  their  mufquets  at  us,  when  we  ap- 
peared at  our  windows,  and  to  maltreat  every  perfon  who 
teftified  the  leaft  afFeAion  towards  us: — a  circumfbance  which 
Strprized  me  not  a  little,  till  I  heard  from  one  of  the  warders 
tfiat,  among  the  infernal  fabrications  which  had  been  fo  in- 
duflriouQy  circulated  to  inflame  the  public  mind  againft  us, 
a  report  had  been  very  fuccefsfully  propagated  among  the 
feldiers,  that  a  part  of  our  detedable  confpiracy  was  a  plan? 
for  furprifing  the  Tower  by  night,  marching  immediately  to 
the  Irifh  barracks,  where  the  foldiers  were  lodged,  and  mat 
facreingthem  all  in  their  beds.  The  eyes  of  the  foldiery,  howJ 
ever,  as  well  as  of  the  people  in  general,  became  opened, 
during  our  confinement,  to  the  infamous  artifices  of  our  per- 
fecutors ;  and  when,  towards  the  latter  end  of  our  imprifon* 
ment,  we  were  permitted  to  walk  about  the  ramparts,  they 
Ihewed  us  every  mark  of  civility  and  attention,  and  even 
turned  people  out  of  the  Tower  who  attempted  to  offer  us 
any  kind  of  infult* 
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At  length,  after  we  had  been  kept  five  months  in  fufpence, 
bnable  to  conje£lure,atid  thofe  who  heft  underftood  the  laws  of 
the  country  were  leaft  able  todevife,what  our  perfccutors  could 
poffibly  intend  to  do  with  us,  a  fpecial  commiflion  was  made 
out  to  try  us  for  High  Treafon,  which  was  opened  on  the  2d 
of  Oftober  with  a  fpeech  from  Chief  Juftice  Sir  James  Eyre^ 
which,  for  the  new  and  extraordinary  doflrines  it  contains, 
and  the  flrain  of  plauflble  eloquence  with  which  thofe  doc- 
trines were  infmuated,  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  lover^ 
of  Engliih  liberty :— A  fpeech  which,  without  any  portion 
of  Mr.  Brothers's  prophetic  fpirit^  I  venture  to  jforetell  will 
at  lead  be  heard  once  more  in  a  court  of  juftice,  to  the  great 
edification  of  the  country  in  general,  and  of  the  bench  and 
ithe  bar  in  particular. 

I  fhall  not  animadvert  upon  the  indecent  violation  ot  what 
have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  efiential  regulations  with  re* 
fptA  to  the  Grand  Jury.    This  has  already  been  better  done 
than  I  could  poiSbly  do  it,  by  Citizen  Martin,  in  his  very 
excellent  pamphlet,  "  An  Account  of  the  Proceedings  on  a 
'*  Charge  of  High  Treafon  :" — a  pamphlet  which  I  would 
recommend  to  the  peruial  of  every  Citizen.     Neither  fliall  I 
make  any  comment  upoti  the  decency  of  lumping  together,  in 
one  indi(blment  for  confpiracy^    twelve  perfons,    feveral  of 
whom  had  never  feeil  each  other's  faces,   nor  heard  each 
other's  names.— Suffice  it  to  fay,  an  indiflment  for  High  Trea- 
fon  was  found,  the  whole  charges  contained  in  which  were 
of  fo  vague  and  defultory  a  nature,  that  thty  would  not  have 
juftified  a  common  Juftice  of  the  Peace,  underftanding  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  the  laws  of  his  country,   to  have 
granted  a  warrant  for  the  apprehenfion  of  any  individual.  Yet 
the  indi£tment  had  been  drawn  with  fpecial  care,  and  the 
crown  lawyers  had  made  of  their  cafe  all  that  could  be  made. 
•^— The  plain  fa£Hs,  that,  though  there  are  nine  counts  in  this 
curious  inftruraent,  there  is  no  one  dire£l  overt  aff  charged  in 
any  one  of  them ;  and  for  this  reafon,  that  the  profecutors 
knew  they  had  no  overt  ail  to  charge,  and  therefore  dwelt 
Upon  genera]s,-^-thinking  perhaps,,  at  the  fame  time,  that  ge- 
neral charge^  (good  fweeping  claufes)  were  beft  calculated  to 
bftablifli  a  general  fjftem  of  Terror  and  Execution. 

Of  the  indifhnent  in  which  I  was  included,  together  with 

9.  lift  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  jurors,  and  two  and 

three  hundred  witnefles,  I  was  ferved  with  a  copy  on  the  13th 

of  Odober,  ten  days  before  the  day  of  arraignment,  and  my 
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ccunfe]  and  foilicitor  were  then  permitted  to  have  free  accefs ;' 
as  was  alfo  my  wife,  the  perfon  in  my  family  whom  I  pitched 
upon  as  bed  qualified  (from  her  fortitude,  as  well  as  her  af- 
fection) to^be  employed  as  my  confidential  agent  in  this  trying 
lituation. 

Ten  days  preparation  being  allowed  to  us,  by  a£t  of  parlia^ 
ment»  from  the  fervice  of  the  copies  to  the  day  of  arraignment, 
(exclufive  of  that  diy,  and  exclufive,  alfo,  of  the  intervening 
Sunday)  we  expelled,  of  courfe,  that  thofe  ten  days  would 
not  be  broken  in  upon  by  the  profecutors ;  and  that  we  (hould 
not  be  moved  till  the  morning  on  which  we  were  to  be  ar- 
raigned, or  at  any  rate  till  the  evening  preceding.  But  we 
were  miflaken.  At  nine  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  S3dy 
when  the  gentleman  goaler  came  to  lock  me  up,  I  was  in- 
formed that  we  were  to  be  removed  to  Newgate  at  fix  o'clock 
the  following  morning.  This  was,  to  me,  a  very  confider- 
able  inconvenience.  My  wife  and  myfelf  had  been  writing 
all  day,  till  (even  or  eight  o'clock,  when  fhe  departed  ;  and  I- 
had  ftill  Tome  inftru6Tions  to  prepare,  which  my  folicitor 
deemed  important,  and  which  I  was  to  have  got  ready  againil: 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  fhe  was  to 
come  for  them,  and  aflift  me  in  writing  other  letters  and  in- 
firuOions  to  perfbns  who  were  expedkcd  to  be  ufeful  in  my 
defence.  But  it  now  became  necefTary  for  me  to  negle<^ 
every  other  confideration  in  the  preparations  for  my  de- 
parture ;  ftich  as  packing  up  my  bqpks,  papers,  and  other 
ef{e6l9 ;  and  when  my  faithfbl  agent  was  on  her  way,  punc- 
tual to  her  appointment  in  the  morning,  (he  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  meet  the  proceflion,  and  to  fee  her  hufband  con- 
dueled  mto  the  abode  of  felons  and  murderers,  where  (he  had 
a  freih  routine  of  ceremonies  and  delays  to  go  through  before 
(he  could  be  admitted  aeain  to  vifit  him.' 

Nor  was  this  all.  When  I  came  to  the  coach  that  w2ls  to 
bring  me  from  the  Tower-gate,,  the  Sheriff,  Eamcry  refufed 
me  permiffion  to  fend  for  my  books  and  papers,  which  I  had 
packed  up,  but  which  I  had  nobody  at  my  lodging  to  bring 
for  me.  Mr.  SherifF  Burnet  would  ikin  jjiave  infifted  upoa 
thata£l  of  jilftice,.  but  Earner  obftinately  refufed:  the  confe- 
quence  of  which,  and  of  other  ddajrs  refulting  from  this  cir^* 
cumftance,  was,  that  even  on  the  day  of  arraignment  my 
books  and  papers  had  not  come  to  hand.  And  yet  I  am  told 
that,  during  a  late  canvas  for  the  vacant  gown  (fome  perfons 
objefling  die  treatment  of  the  ftate  prifonerS)  and  myfelf  in 

particular) 
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particular)  this  gentleman,  or  fome  of  his  friends,  chofe  to 
affirm  that  I  had  written  a  letter — ^to  thank  him  for  the  parti- 
<:uiar  kindnefs  and  attention  which  he  had  paid  to  me. 

There  was  one  circumftance,  however,  attendant  upoa 
this  removal,  which  I  own  was  highly  gratifying:  I  mean 
:the  deportment  of  the  populace,  who>  as  our  removal  at  that 
time  was  perfeftly  unexpected,  were  of  courfe  a  mere  pro- 
mifcuous  multitude,  and  might  therefore  be  confidered  as  re« 
prefenting  pretty  accurately  the  general  feelings  of  the  country 
with  refpe<^  to  us. 

But,  as  this  circumftance  was  faithfully  detailed  the  next 
day  in  the  Morning  Poft,  I  fubjoin  the  account  from  that 
j)aper : 

Removal  of  the  State  Prifoners  to  Newgate, 

'<  At  ten  o'clock  on  Thurfday  night,  when  the  gentlemen 

Moler  came  to  lock  up  the  prifoners  in  the  Tower,  they  were 

;  informed  (having  had  no  prior  intimation  whatever)  that  at 

I  eight  the  next  morning  the  Sheriffs  would  be  at  the  gates  of 

the  Tower  to  receive  them,  and  convey  them  to  Newgate. 
Accordingly,  within  half  an  hour  of  that  time,  the  Sheriffs 
arrived ;  and  Horn^  Tooke^  Kyd  and  Bonney^  Joy^^  ^^  Ricbter^ 
^hilwaU  and  Hariy^  were  conveyed  in  three  coaches  to  their 
new  place  of  dellination,  attended  by  a  ftrong  guard  of  con- 
ftables. 

^  Notwithfianding  the  great  precaution  of  fecrecy,  the 
crowd,  however,  foon  became  very  great  \  and  the  ftrongefl 
animation  of  feeling  and  fympathy  was  vifible  in  almoft 
every  fpe£tator's  countenance*  Some  could  not  even  fupprefs 
the  exprefiions  of  their  regard,  or  prevent  the  warmth  of  their 
hearts  from  becoming  confpicuous,  not  only  in  their  looks, 
but  even  their  tongues.  Much  to  their  credit,  however, 
whatever  might  be  the  feelings  of  the  crowd,  they  kept  them 
within  the  bounds  (not  of  afifedled  inanity^  it  is  true,  but)  of 
the  moft  perfe£l  real  decorum ;  which  fufficiently  (hewed  that 
the  fecrecy  and  precautions  that  had  been  obferved  were  per- 
fectly unneceflary^  and  that  neither  private  affe£lion  nor  po- 
pular attachment  was  likely  to  induce  the  Fsicnds  of  Liberty 
to  injure  their  caufe  fo  much,  and  perhaps  the  prifoners  them- 
felves,  as  to  attempt  to  impede  the  courfe  of  public  juftice.— 
If  the  peribns»  whofe  trials  are  this  day  to  begin,  are  guilty  of 
fonfpiring  to  kill  the  Kingj  and  to  introduce  a  fcene  of  anarchy 
W  miffa^re^  thofe  who  have  been  hitherto  dehided  by  diem 
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pught  to  have  an  opportunity  of  being  convinced  of  the  miP? 
taken  opinion  they  have  hitherto  been  led  to  entertain  con- 
cerning them  ;  and  we  bote  there  is  yet  fo  much  of  the  Britifk 
charafter  left,  that  no  Jury  can  be  feleded  that  will  pafs 
upon  them,  without  the  iuUeft  convi£fcion  of  their  guilt,  ' 
in  the  full  extent  and  real  meaning  of  the  charge.  If  they 
Are  innocent,  it  is  good  that  they  Inould  have  an  opportunity 
of  proving  their  innocence ;  fince  their  virtue  will  be  ten 
thoiifand  times  more  glorious  for  the  ordeal  it  has  to  pa(s 
through. 

^  The  prifoners  retained  all  that  chearful  fortitude  (or,  as 
Ibme  of  the  venal  fcribblers  in  theTreafury  prints  have  called 
\t^-<riminal  levity)  which  has  uniformly  chara6lerized  them 
during  their  confinement ;  appeared  to  tallc  with  great  gaiety 
to  each  of  her,  and  to  the  attendants  in  the  coaches ;  and 
bowed  and  fmiled  with  a  gaiety,  evidently  unafFedled,  to 
thofe  who  faluted  them  from  the  ftreets  and  windows  as  they 
pafTed. 

« It  was  highly  gratifying  to  thofe  who  venerate  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  britim  nation,  to  fee  the  manner  in  which  they 
parted  from  their  former  keepers  at  the  Tower  gate.  The 
mutual  expreffions  of  cordiality  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
however  rigid  (and  we  cannot  help  thinking  ibme  of  them 
ufelefsly  foj  the  reftriAions  may  have  been  that  Government 
thought  neceffary  to  lay  them  under,  they  have  been  attended 
with  all  the  foftening  circumftances  of  civility,  on  the  part  of 
thofe  who  were  entrufted  with  the  imolediate  execution  of 
thofe  orders-r^  trait  of  chara<Sler  which,  we  hope,  will  long 
continue  to  mark  every  department  of  the  executive  power 
iu  this  country."  Morn.  Pajl^  25  OB.  1794- 

Whatever  little  comfort  might  have  been  enjoyed  while 
we  were  in  the  Tower  was  now  entirely  gone:  and  our 
accommodations  were  fuch  as  would  leave  ah  eternal  ftain 
upon  the  humanity  of  the  country,  which  fubjedled  even  the 
vileft  and  bafeft  ruffians  to  fo  miferable  and  murderous  a 
confinement.  Richter  was  abfolutely  confined  in  one  of  the 
condemned  cells,  and  \  in  the  dead  hole,  or  charnel-houfe-— 
the  common  receptacle  for  the  putrid  carcafes  of  felons  who 
die  of  difeafes  in  the  jail. 

At  my  firft  entrance  into  this  place,  I  was  ftruck  at  once 
with  difguft  and  furprife.  I  had  heard  of  cells  and  dungeons, 
and  had  pictured  them  to  my  imagination :  but  a  place  fo  vile, 
io  filthy>  and  lb  abhorrent  to  all  the  feelings  andfenfes  of  man; 

\  nevec 
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I  never  had  beheld  or  conceived.  There  was  a  window,  it  is 
true,  of  fix  panes  of  glafs  at  the  top  of  the  room,  but  there  was 
a  high  wall  about  fix  feet  beyond  it,  fo  that  the  portion  of  light 
was  fo  fmall  that  there  was  but  one  fpot  in  the  room  where  I 
could  fee  to  read  or  write  even  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  and 
as  this  window  would  not  open,  and  the  door,  on  account  of 
the  fituation,  could  never  be  left  open,  a  breath  of  air  (even 
fuch  air  as  circulates  within  die  walls  of  Newgate)  was  not  to 
be  had.  The  ceiling  and  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  had  once 
been  white-waftied,  but  they  were  now  nearly  of  a  colour  with 
the  chimney;  the  lower  part  had  alfo  been  wainfcotted;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  wood  had  perifhed  from  thedampnefs  of 
the  place;  and,  all  t)n  one  fide,  the  bare  bricks  grinned  with  a 
fort  of  fepulchral  horror,  that  might  have  perfiiaded  me  (had 
I  been  inclined  to  indulge  the  terrors  of  imagination)  that 
1  was  already  dead  and  buried.  There  was  indeed  a  tolerable 
bed  in  the  corner,  hung  with  old,  filthy,  tattered  curtains  of 
red  and  white  check;  but  all  the  reft  was  one  confident  afio- 
ciation  of  the  utmoft  wretchednefs.  In  a  dark  comer  ftood  a 
fhattered  deal  table,  under  which  my  coals  were  thrown  in  a 
heap,  and  upon  which  my  vi8ua1s  were  to  be  placed ;  and,  to 
complete  the  whole,  though  the  floor  was  of  the  colour  of 
foot,  and  in  many  places  clotted  with  old  hereditary  filthy 
ftanding  up  in  hillocks  fometimes  thicker  than  my  fift,  it  was 
nevertheless  flooded  with  wet,  under  pretence  of  having  juft 
been  waflied. 

That  my  feelings  were  fhocked  at  the  firft  view  of  this  den 
of  horrors,  I  cannot  deny;  but  thofe  principles  which  had 
enabled  me  hitherto  to  preferve,  not  only  my  ferenity  but  my 
cheerfulnefs,  did  not  defert  me.  The  proud  confcioufnefs  of 
fulFering  for  triith  and  virtue  rulhed  inftantly  again  upon  my 
foul,  and  I  fet  myfclf  down  immediately  to  write  a  little 
fonnet  <<  the  cell,''  which  appeared  the  next  morning 
in  the  ^  Poft,"  and  is  now,  together  with  the  other  little 
ficraps  of  poetry  to  which  my  fituation  gave  birth,  publiflied 
in  a  feparate  pamphlet. 

I  had  fcarcely  finifhed  this  little  (ketch,  when  the  Sher 
riflFs,  &c.  entered;  2ind  Mr.  Sheriff  Earner  began  to  make 
a  thouiand  poiite  apologies  for  not  being  able  to  furnifh  us 
with  better  accommodations  (every  word  of  which  1  knew  i9 
hefalfe) ;  and  thence  proceeded  to  condole  With  me  upon  the 
circumftiance  of  my  confinement,  and  difplay  his  tender  feel- 
ings, by  afluring  me  how  painful  a  thing  it  was  fee  and 
gentleman  in  fuch  a  fituation.    Of  this  civil  infolence  di 

triumph 
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triumph,  which  the  tools  of  office,  throughout  every  ftage  of 
the  proceeding,  Ihewed  fuch  a  difpofition  to  difplay,  I  (hewed 
my  contempt,  as  ufual,  by  a  chearful  indifference,  equally 
civil,  but  more  fincere.  I  told  Mr.  Sheriff  Eamevy  that 
•*  very  likely  their  uneafinefs  upon  this  fubjeft  might  be 
ic  greater  than  ours  %  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  was  very  care-r 
<<  lefs  about  the  place  I  was  confined  in,  for  that  a  mail's 
^  happinefs  mufl  fpring  from  his  mind,  not  from  the  fituation 
<^  he  breathed  in  y  and  that  I  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  all  for 
«  the  beft." 

The  voluble  vivacity  with  which  this  was  uttered,  appeared 
to  ihock  Mr.  Sheriff  E(inur  very  much.  He  lifted  up  his 
hands  and  eyes,  and  turned  away,  as  though  J  had  uttered 
blafphemy;  and,  as  plain  as  eyes  and  gefliculations  coul4 
fpeak,  feemed  to  reprove  the  ^^  criminal  levity  "  of  my  de- 
portment. The  fa6t  is,  that  nothing  was  fo  offenfive  to 
our  perfecutors,  and  their  agents,  as  our  chearfulnefs  and 
gaiety.  It  was  a  contempt  of  their  power  and  authority 
fo  marked  and  fo  impreiHve,  that  it  was  impoflfible  for 
them  patiently  to  endure  it.  This  their  hw  ^JpfJJins  of 
the  quill  (the  fcribblers  in  their  diurnal  prints)  pretty  openly 
ConfefTed,  by  ttheir  fcurrilous  abufe^  But  their  more  exalted 
^klid  more  difcrete  agents  revealed  it  in  another  manner  :— v 
they  aSedled,  indeed,  to  fear  that  our  kidecorum  fhould  hurt 
us  in  the  public  opinion ;  but  their  fears  were  evidently  of 
another  kind : — they  could  not  biit  perceive,  in  this  deport-r 
inent,  an  dmai  of  the  downfall  of  that  fyilem  of  corruption 
they  arefo  defirous  to  fupport:  the  plain  and  fimple  i^Sk,  beingi 
that  when  men  fuffering  for  their  principles  are  fo  deeply 
grounded  in  the  convidion  of  their  truth  and  propriety,  as  to 
defpife  the  utmoft  malice  of  their  perfecutors,  and,  by  their 
chearfulnefs  and  fortitude,  to  difplay  that  convidion  to  the 
world,  it  is  impoffible  that  thofe  principles  fhould  be  beaten 
down.  Tyranny  and  perfecution  may  rage  for  a  while  ;  but, 
if  the  apoftles  of  truth  deport  themfelves  with  becoming  firm«v 
nefs,  the  gibbet  and  the  confuming  fire  can  only  afTiil  the  pro* 
pagation  of  thofe  opinions  they  were  intended  to  exterminate. 

But,  whatever  might  be  my  own  indifference  about  the 
place  1  was  confined  in,  it  will  not  be  furprifmg  that  the 
feelings  of  my  faithful  fcribe,  when  at  length  (he  obtained 
^dmiffioa,  ihould  be  conflderably  affedted.  In  all  former 
ftages  of  this  trying  affair,  whatever  might  have  been  her 
internal  feelings,  (he  had  always  appeared  before  mei  with  a 
countenance  of  fuch  chearfulnefs  and  fortitude  as  took  from 
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reparation  half  its  anxieties ;  but  when  {he  beheld  me  thrown 
like  a  dead  dog  into  a  hole  (o  vile,  the  heart  can  better  con- 
cefve  than  the  pen  defcribe,  the  fenfations  that  muft  have 
been  infpired :— fenfations  not  likely  to  be  alleviated  by  the 
alternate  howling,  fwearing,  and  obfcenity  of  the  female 
convifts,  when  walking  perpetually  under  my  window,  de- 
prived me  of  the  jjoffibility  of  enjoying  even  one  moment  of 
tranquility  and  filence.  This  circumiiance,  and  a  convitftion 
that  the  publication  of  fafts  is  a  facred  duty  which  every  citizen 
owes  to  his  country,  determined  me  to  remonftrate,  on  the  day 
of  arraignment,  againft  the  barbarity  of  our  treatment  in  this 
particular;  and  it  happened  that  moll  of  the  prifoners  had 
determined  to  purfue  the  fame  conduft,  as  will  be  feen  from 
the  following  quotations  from  the  proceedings  of  that  day,  as 
reported  in  Ramfey's  edition  of  the  State  Trials,  publifhed  by 
Symonds.— [In  Gurney's  edition,  the  proceedings  previous 
to  the  day  of  trial  are  totally  omitted :  an  omiflion  which,  in 
juftice  to  the  public,  it'  is  hoped  he  will  remedy  by  an  ap- 
pendix, as  thofe  proceedings  are  frauglit  with  matter  for  im- 
portant obfervation.J 

After  the  proceedings  on  the  arraignment  were  over,  Ci- 
tizen Bonney  began  as  follows  : 

<«  Mr.  Bonney.'^My  lords,  will  your  lordlhips  allow  me  a 
few  words  before  we  quit  the  bar?  I  afliire  your  lordfliips, 
that  if  I  had  been  arraigned  for  any  knmvn  and  certain  treafon^ 
for  murder  or  for  felony,  I  would  a(k  no  favour  of  your 
lordlhips;  but  when  I  (land  before  you  upon  a  cafe  in  which 
{and  I  believe  1  have  your  Lordfliips 5  opinion  in  my  favour  upon 
the  fubjeS)  if  the  fa6ls  charged  againft  us  fhould  be  proved^ 
there  would  be  great  doubt  as  to  the  law.  In  fuch  a  cafe  I  truft  I 
make  no  improper  requeft  to  your  lordfhips,  when  I  folicit 
that  we  may  be  allowed  as  many  of  the  little  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life  (to  which  we  have  been  accuftomecf,)  as 
may  be  confiftent  w;ith  the  fecurity  of  our  perfons.  Your 
lordfhips  I  am  fure  will  agree  with  me  that  a  fituation  in  which 
a  man  can  neither  fleep  by  ni^ht,  nor  caft  his  eye  upon  a  ray 
of  comfort  in  the  day,  is  not  the  beft  adapted  for  the  neceffary 
preparation  of  his  mind  for  fo  important  a  trial  as  mine :— - 
and  yet,  my  lords,  fuch  is  my  fituation.  I  beg  not  to  be  un- 
deritood  to  intend  thefmalleft  infinuation  againft  the  CberifFs; 
their  language  and  their  countenances  when  they  vrfited  mc 
yefterday  in  my  cell,  fufficiently  convinced  me- of  the  concern 
they  felt  at  not  being  able  to  afrbrd  me  better  accommodation. 
As  it  may  be  fome  days  before  my  trial  can  come  on,  my 
requeft  to  your  lord{hips  is,  that  1  may  be  remanded  to  the 

cuftody 
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cuftody  of  the  governor  of  the  Tower,  wher6  I  ha<^e  beg K 
treated  for  two  and  twenty  weeics  with  the  greatcft  humanity 
and  attention. 

"  Z.  C,  J.  Eyre.'^l  doubt  the  court  cannot  fay  any  thing 
to  it.  If  it  fhould  turn  out  that )  our  trial  (hould  be  poftponed 
to  any  confiderable  length  of  time,  it  will  be  ricceffary  for 
you  to  make  application  elfe where  for  indulgence. 

"  Mr.  Bonney.'^  My  lord,  I  cannot  aflc  Mr.  Erikine  or 
Mr.  Gibbs  to  vifit  me  in  the  fituation  in  which  I  am. 

*^  L.  C,  J.  Eyre.-^l  dare  fay  the  Sheriffs  will  do  all  they 
can  for  your  accommodation ;  but^  as  to  ordering  you  back 
to  the  7'ower,  I  think  it  is  not  within  the  proper  authority  of 
this  court.  The  application  muft  be  made  elfewhere,  if  you 
Wifh  that  to  be  done. 

'*  Mr.  Gibbs. — Mr.  Bonneyj  I  dare  fay  you  will  have  no^ 
thing  to  complain  of. 

*'  Mr.  Richter, — My  lord,  my  cafe  is  preciffly  the  fame  as 
Mr.  Bonney's;  In  that  fituation  it  will  be  impoffible  for  mc 
to  think  of  requefting  the  vifits  of  Mefl'rs.  Erfkine  and  Gibbs, 
or  indeed  any  perfons  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  the  com- 
forts of  life. 

"  L,  d  J.  Eyre. — I  have  no  doUbt  but  the  Sheriffs  will  do 
every  thing  that  it  becomes  them  to  do. 

^*  Mr.  Thehuall. — My  lord,  in  addition  to  the  circumftances 
mentioned  by  the  other  prifoners,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  fay 
a  few  words*  The  fituation  in  which  I  am,  though  deplora- 
ble beyond  any  thing  that  ever  before  entered  my  imagination, 
ihodid  not  be  a  fuhjeA  of  complaint  with  me,  if  I  were  alone 
concerned  \  but  men,  whofe  connedlions  have  been  ufed  to 
fome  of  the  decencies  of  life,  have  perfons  coming  to  fee 
them,  whofe  feelings  may  not  be  fupported  with  that  fortitude 
which  the  confcioufnefs  of  perfecutcd  innocence  infpires  in 
the  breaft  of  the  individual.  I  fhould  wi(h  therefore  that 
fome  general  regulation  be  made,  not  only  with  refpe£t  to  one 
or  two  individuals,  but  with  refpedl  to  the  whole  j  at  leaft 
that  we  fhould  be  in  fome  place  where  one  mouthful  of  frefh 
air  may  be  admitted  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent thofe  pernicious  effeds  which  may  be  produced  upon  the 
health  of  perfons  who  have  been  ufed  to  different  accommo- 
dations I  and  that  the  few  friends  who  may  vifit  us  may  not 
have  the  anxiety  and  diflrefs  of  mind,  which  they  muft  ne<^ 
ceilarily  feel,  fb  cruelly  aggravated  by  beholding  the  very 
wretched  manner  in  which  we  are  at  prefent  provided.  For 
my  own  part,  I  would  not  notice  this ;  but  there  are  others 
\¥Qofe  feelings  it  is  a  duty  to  have  fome  t6nderne£s  for^  and 

who 
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vA\D  cannot  be  expected  to  poilefs  that  fortitude  which  I  flatter 
myfelf  the  circumftances  of  my  fituation  have  enabled  me  to 
acquire, 

"  Mr.  Baxter. — I  wi(h  to  ftate,  that  the  circumftances 
complained  of  are  not  peculiar  to  two  or  three  prifoners : 
they  ^re  general  to  all,  I  ihould  therefore  hope  it  will  not  be 
inconfiftent  with  our  fituation,  that  \Ae  fhould  be  better  ac- 
commodated  -,  and  that  we  might  be  permitted,  at  leaft,  to 
walk  in  the  open  air  two  or  three  hours  in  the  dav. 

*'  Afr.  Rich ler.— This  vf2LS  allowed  us  in  theTower  during 
the  whole  day. 

"  Z.  C.y.  Eyre,-~^l  can  only  repeat  my  recommendation  to 
the  Sherii^,  and  the  Sheriffs  aflurance  that  you  fliall  receive 
as  good  accommodations  as  the  place  will  afford  you,  and  the 
nature  of  your  fituation  will  permit." 

Yet  this  aflurance  was  fo  far  from  being  followed  up  by 
any  performance,  with  refpeft  to  any  perfon  but  Citizen 
Bonney,  who  was  removed  to  a  fmall  room  on  the  State  fide, 
that  we  remained  in  our  miferable  dungeons,  juft  the  fame  as 
if  no  promife  had  been  made.  The  SherifFs,  indeed,  waited 
upon  me,  to  let  me  know  that,  if  I  chofe,  he  would  turn 
fome  one  of  the  perfons  confined  for  feditious  pra<Elices  out  of 
his  apartment  into  my  dungeon,  that  I  might  be  accommo- 
dated at  his  expence  : — a  mockery  to  which  1  could  only  reply, 
that  "  It  did  no:  fquare  with  my  ideas  of  juftice,  to  turn  other 
**  men  out  of  their  accommodations  that  I  might  turn  myfelf 
*'  into  tliem." — Th9  /aft  is,  however,  that  this  was  not 
,necefrary;  for  the  prifoners  for  fedition  propofed  of  themfelves 
a  plan,  by  which  three  or  four  decent  rooms  on  the  State  fide 
might  have  been  furnifhcd  for  our  accommodation :  but  to 
this  propofal  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  attend.  The  only  in- 
dulgence, therefore,  which  we  obtained,  was  permiflion  to 
walk  in  the  fquare  yard  of  the  State  fide :  an  indulgence 
which,  for  two  or  three  days,  we  enjoyed  preity  freely,  till 
Timms  and  another  mefTcnger  happened  to  pay  us  a  vifit,  to 
enquire  after  our  health  \  when,  behold,  the  next  day  frefh 
orders  came  down  to  reftrain  this  indulgence  to  two  hours  a 
day,  under  reftriftions  fo  vexatious,  that  it  was  hardly  worth 
acceptance. 

This  confinement,  which  lafted  better  than  four  weeks, 
under  circumftances   totally    excluding  every  requifitc  for 
health,— ^where  dampnefs  could  only  be  repelled  by  an  enor- 
mous  fire, — where  cleanlinefs  was  impoffible,  and  light  ex- 
No.  XIV.  Ss  eluded. 
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eluded, — where  even  the  difgufting  neceffitles  of  nature  were 
obliged  to  be  complied. with  in  the  fame  clofe  hole  in  which  1 
flept,  fat,  and  eat  my  food, — and  where  the.  total  want  of 
atmofpheric  air  was  fupplied  by  dsily  luftrations  of  vinegar, 
— b>  ought  upon  me  a  complaint  in  my  bowels  of  the  moft 
malignant  complexion,  of  which  I  continue  to  feel  the  occa- 
fiona'  efFefls  even  to  this  day. 

At  length  Bonney  procured  a  Habeas  Corpus  to  removt? 
him  again  to  the  Tower,  and  I  took  pofleffion  of  the  room 
which  he  left,  and  in  which  my  beloved  fellow -citizen^ 
Gerrald,  had  been  confined  before  his  removal  to  the  New 
Compter,  and  Citizen  Muir  previous  to  his  departure  for 
Botany  Bay: — circumftanccs  which  induced  me  to  refledt 
how  much  Genius  and  Virtue  are  frequently  configned, 
under  the  prefent  fyftem  of  coercion,  to'  thofe  dungeons 
which  it  is  pretended  are  built  for  the  punifhment  only  of  the 
moft  profligate  and  abandoned  of  the  human  race. 

Will  It  not  appear  extraordinary,  after  the  recital  of  thefe 
fafts,  that  any  member  of  the  Government  (hould  have  the 
aflurance  to  boaft  of  the  humanity  and  kindnefs  with  which  we 
were  treated.  Yet  that  this  boaft  has  been  made  in  the  moft 
public  manner  appears  from  the  debates  of  that  aflembly  gene- 
rally cabled  the  Houfc  of  Commons,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  is 
reported  to  have  affirmed  that  the  confeflion  of  the  prifoners 
themfelvcs  bore  teftimony  to  the  humanity  and  kindnefs  with 
which  thcv  had  been  treated :  a  falfliood  fo  unqualified  as  few 
men  but  Mr.  Pitt  could  have  uttered  without  a  blufli. 

Having,  after  all  this  oppreffion  and  iiijuftice,  been  ac- 
quitted ot  the  ridiculous  charge  of  HighTreafon,  I  imagined 
of  courfe  that  the  property  feized  in  my  houfc,  under  Jalfe 
prctenuSf  by  the  agents  of  my  profccutors,  would  be  re- 
turned. How  far  this  cxpcftation  has  been  realized,  will 
appear  from  the  following 

Correfpondence  with  the  Privy  Council-^  ^c. 

Sir, 
I  Hereby  defire  you  to  re  ft  ore  to  me  the  books,  papers, 
coUcftions  of  prints,  and  other  property,  taken  out  of  my 
houfe,  by  his  Majefty's  MeflTengcrs,  on  the  night  of  Tuefday 
the  13th,  and  morning  of  Wednefday  the  14th  of  May  laft. 

I  am>  Sir, 
7o  Mr.  White,')  Your's, 

Solicitor  for  V  J.  THELWALL. 

the  Treafury.j         Beaufort  Buildings,  12th  Dec.  1794. 

Tq 
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To  this' I  received  no  anfwer.  I,  therefore,  on  the  17th, 
fent  a  fecond  demand;  having  been  informed,  in  the  interval, 
that  Mr.  Ford  had  declared  that  Mr,  White  had  orders  to 
return  my  papers  upon  my  fending  for  them. 


Copy  of  a  letter  left  at  Mr.  White's  office^  on  the  lyth  Dec.  at 
fix  0^ clock  tn  the  evenings  by  f.  p*****. 
Sir, 
I  Hereby  defire  you  (once  more)  to  reftore  to  me  the  books, 
papers,  colIe6lions  of  prints,  and  other  property,  taken  out  of 
my  houfe  by  his  Majeliy's  Meflengers,  on  the  night  of  Tuefday 
the  13th,  and  morning  of  Wednefday  the  14th  of  Maylaft. 
Thedecifion  of  a  Jury  of  my  Country  entitles  me,  I  conceive,  to 
the  full  reftoration  of  ^//my  property;  and  the  injuftice  of  with- 
holding it  appears  the  more  flagrant,  as  many  articles   (and, 
among  the  reft,  three  volumes  of  copper- plates,  fome  printed 
books  of  confiderable  value,  and  manufcripts,  the  labour  of 
years)  were  feized  and  detained,  which  could  never  have  been 
flippofed,  for  a  moment,  to  have  any  conne6tion  with  the. 
alledged  Confpiracy. 

JOHN  THELWALL. 
2,'  Beaufort  Buildings,  17th  Dec.  1794. 
To  Mr.  White^i  Solicitor  for  the  Treafury. 

To  this,  however,  in  fpite  of  repeated  applications,  I 
could  get  no  anfwer.  I  therefore  wrote,  in  the  next  inftance, 
to  Mr.  Ford. 


Copy.  To  —  Ford^  Efq.  Secretary  of  Staters  office^  2d  Feb.  1795. 
Sir, 
1  Take  the  liberty  of  requefting  that  you  wiil  inform  the 
bearer  by  what  means  I  can  procure  the  reftoration  of  my' 
papers,  printed  books,  coliecftions  of  prints,  and  other  pro- 
perty, taken  out  of  my  houfe,  by  his  Majefty's  M-'fTengcrs  in 
May  laft. 

I-fliouId  not  have  given  you  the  trouble  of  this  application, 
if  I  had  not  twice  applied  to  Mr.  White  without  being  able  to 
procure  any  anfwer.  / 

J.  THELWALL. 
7o  —  Fordy  Efq,  1      2,  Beaufort  Buildings, 

Secretary  of  Stale's  office^  Whitehall,  \         Feb.  2,  1795. 

^A  true  copy. — J.  K.) 


Ss  2  Sir, 
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Secretary  of  Siati^s^  Feb.^^  IJgS' 

Sir, 
IN  anfwer  to  your  Letter  of  the  2d  inft.  in  which  you  defire 
to  know  by  what  means  you  can  procure  the  ReftoratiOn  of 
your  Papers,  and  other  articles,  which  were  in  May  laft  taken 
by  his  Majcfty's  Meffcngers,  I  am  to  acquaint  you  that  every 
application  for  that  purpofe  muft  be  made  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council.     I  am,  Sir, 

7.  Thelwally  E/q.    1  Your  obedient  fervant,  &c. 

Beaufort  Buildings.  ]  RICH^-  FORD. 

In  confequence  of  this  intimation^  I  applied  to  the  Privy 
Conncil  accordingly. 

J.  THELWALL  takes  the  liberty  of  applying  to  the 
Lords  of  his  Majefty's  moft  honourable  Privy  Council  for  the 
jreftoration  of  his  books,  papers,  collections  of  copper-plates^ 
and  other  property,  taken  from  bis  houfe  by  his  Majefty's 
Meflengers,  on  the  night  of  the  12th  and  morning  of  the  13th 
of  May  lafl. 

To  the  Lords  of  his  Ma^  1  J.  THELWALL. 

jellfs  mojl  honourahlt  \  No.  2,  Beaufort  Buildings, 

Privy  Council.  J  Feb.  7th  1795. 

1 7  i:^^.-^^  Memorandums. 

Saturdayj  Feb.  7, 1795. — WENT  to  the  Privy  Council  with  a 
letter  from  J.  Thefwall,  requefting  his  books,  papers,  and 
copper-plate  prints.  J.  K. 

Monday^  9^^.— Called  for  an  anfwer,  and  was  informed  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  was  wanted  upon  one 
point,  and  that  they  fuppofed  that  might  be  attained,  and  the 
books,  &c.  returned  by  that  day  week.  J.  K. 

Monday^  ibth. — Called  at  the  Privy  Council.— Was  informed 
that  the  two  MeiTengers  who  feized  Mr.  Thelwali's  books, 
&c«  were  gone  abroad,  and  that  the  Privy  Council  did  not 
hioyj  which  booksy  paper Sj  fcfc.  belonged  to  Mr.  Thelwallj  as 
they  had  more  beftde  his,  J.  K. 

IVednefday,  Jpril  ill. — Called  at  the  Privy  Council. — Was 
informed  that  tne  books,  papers,  &c.  were  not  yet  fent 
there,  nor  any  orders  refpeaing  them.  J.  K« 

That  they  did  not  know  which  books,  papers,  &c.  belonged 
to  me,  and  which  to  any  other  of  the  perfons  arretted,  I  readily 
believe :  and  indeed  it  is  totally  impoffible,  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  f;rized>  that  either  they^  the  Meflengers 

wh9 
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who  feized  them,  or  any  other  perfon,  (hoxild  ha\ne  known 
with  any  tolerable  accuracy.  And  hence,  perhaps,  rather 
than  from  aflual  intention,,  we  may  account  for  the  perjuries 
of  the  Meflenger,  who,  upon  my  trial,  f\vorc  to  have  found 
upon  the  perfon  of  Richtcr  a  letter,  which  never  was  out  of 
my  poiTeffion,  and  which  another  Meffenger  muft  have  found  In 
my  ftudy,  between  the  leaves  of  Johnfon's  folio  Diflionary, 
and  to  have  found  upon  my  perfon  another  letter  (the  dire^ioji 
torn  off)  which  I  never  faw,  and  from  a  perfon  I  never  heard  of. 
With  refpeft  to  the  firft  of  thefe  papers,  however,  there  is  one 
very  fufpicious  circumftance  which  ought  to  be  noticed: 
namely  that,  as  this  was  an  unfent,  and  even  uniinifhed  letter — * 
and  as  it  was  neither  written  in  promotion  of,  nor  in  relation 
to  any  alledged  confpiracy,  it  is  notorious  that  it  was  not 
admif&ble  evidence.  The  circumftance,  therefore,  of  the 
Meffenger  fuppojing  it  was  found  upon  the  perfon  of  Richter 
was  a  lucky  mijiake^t  as  this  was  a  proof  of  publication ;  and  hs, 
therefore,  without  fome  fuch  miftake,  this  letter  (upon  which, 
and  particularly  upon  the  avowal  of  my  republicanifm  which  it 
contains,  k  is  evident  that  all  the  hopes  of  my  profecutors 
were  built)  could  not  even  have  been  read  upon  the  trial. 

Thefe  circumftances,  relative  to  the  feizure  of  papers,  if  the 
prefent  inquifitorial  fyftem  is  to  go  on,  are  of  the  higheft 
importance  to  the  lives  and  liberties  of  Englifhmen;  and  as 
the  perjury,  with  relation  to  the  letter  to  Allum  (had  it  been, 
in  reality,  any  evidence  of  trcafon)  would  have  equally 
implicated  Richter  and  myfelf,  I,  therefore,  fubjoin  the  fol- 
lowing correfpondence,  in  further  illuftration  of  the  fcandalous 
injuftice  and  negligence,  to  fay  njo  worfe  of  it,  with  which 
every  thing  dear  to  man  and  to  fociety  is  put  to  hazard  by  the 
agents  of  the  prefent  cabinet. 

Hamyieadj  Jtb  June-t  1795. 
Dear  Citizen, 
HAVING  heard  you  mention  fome  curious  particulars, 
that  fell  under  your  obfervation,  relative  to  the  conduft  of  the 
Meflengers,  as  to  the  papers,  &c.  feized  by  them,  and  their 
negleft  of  all  precaution  as  to  the  means  of  afcertaining  them, 
I  will  be  much  qj^liged  to  you  if  you  will  communicate  them 
to  me,  without  delay,  in  writing,  as  I  am  at  this  time  publifli- 
ing  an  account  of  my  Correfpondence  with  the  Privy  Council 
upon  this  fubjecl,  and  as  ihey  will  equally  illuftrate  fome  grofe 
perjuries  of  the  Meffenger,  upon  my  trial}  and  a  curious 

confeifion 
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confeflion  of  our  profecutors,  that  they  have  no  means  01 
knowing  the  books  and  papers  of  one  perfon  from  thofc  of 
another.     I  am,  in  civic  afFectlon, 

Your's, 
To  atizen  J.  Richer.  J.  THELWALL. 

Citizen  J.  Thelwally  Beaufort  Building'.^  Strand, 

Si.  Janus  i  Place^  7/ A  'June^  ^795' 
Dear  Citizen, 

I  Have  juft  received  your  letter  of  tliis  day,  and  take  the 
fir  ft  opportunity  to  anfwer  it.  I  mull  lirft  mention  that  I 
have  been  this  morning  employing  myfcif  in  writing  a  letter  to 
the  Privy  Council,  in  order  to  obtain  a  reftoration  of  the 
properly  of  v/hich  I  have  been  dcuiivcd  by  their  authority, 
(though,  from  the  account  in  your  letter,  1  fear  fome  other 
means  muft  be  rcforted  to  for  that  purpofe)  and  then  proceed 
to  ftatc  the  circumftances  of  the  feizure  of  my  papers,  &c. 
as  well  as  the  precautions  which  the  Meffenger  and  his 
afliilant  thought  proper  to  take  to  identify  them. 

After  I  had  been  {hewn  the  warrant,  they  both  employed 
ihcmfclves,  at  the  fame  time^,  in  different  pans  of  my  room,  in 
fcizing  written  and  printed  papers,  and  books  of  all  defcrip^ 
iionsy  which  they  then  threw  together,  indifcriminately,  into 
one  heap,  without  any  mark  to  afcertain  by  whom  they  were 
taken,  or  in  whofe  poffeflion  they  were  founJ.  Nor  was  any 
account  whatever  taken  of  them  j  nor  would  Timms  fufFer  a 
friend  of  mine  to  be  in  the  room  at  the  time. 

On  obferving  this,  I  afked  Ti/nmsj  "  If  he  would  not  mark 
'*  them."  He  rephed,  "No  not  now:  I Jball give  tliem  to  Mr. 
**  Ford  to  examine  fujly  andjhall  then  markfuch  as  he  dffires  me 
"  to  identify. "^^ — Here  I  couJd  not  help  reflecting  on  the  very 
unaccountable  negligence  which  was  fhewn  as  to  the  identity 
of  papers,  which  were  to  form  the  fupport,  if  not  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  char2;e  of  the  higheft  criminal  nature  knowri 
to  the  law,  and  by  which  the  fortune,  life,  and  honour,  of  the 
individual  were  to  be  deftroyed.  And  though  I  did  not  think 
fit  to  purfue  the  fubjcft  any  further  at  that  time,  I  determined 
to  watch  narrowly  the  fteps  which  were  to  be  taken  rcfpefling 
them. — They  were  then  tied  up  in  fdk  handkerchiefs,  and  taken 
with  me  to  the  Treafury  Chambers,  in  a  room  leading  to  Mr. 
Pollock'^  office.  Shortly  after  this,  Timms  left  the  room,  and 
Kennedy^  his  afliilant,  fcon  followed  him;  leaving  the  papers 
behind  them  in  th:  room  with  me :  fome  other  perfons  being 
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cafiially  prefent.  TTiey  foon  returned,  and  Timms  took  the 
papers  away  with  him,  leaving  Kennedy  with  me.  In  lefs 
than  fiveminutt*s,  however,  he  came  back  without  the  papers  \ 
I  immediately  afked,  "  If  he  had  marked  them  ?"  He  an- 
fwered,  "  A^^,  not  yef^  Mr.  Ford  is  now  looking  them  over," 

Shortly  after  this,  I  was  taken  into  another  room,  where  I 
was  left  with  Kennedy  alone  for  the  greater  part  of  the  morn- 
ings and,  in  about  two  hours,  Mr.  Fordj  with  Timms-i  came  in. 
The  former  returned  me  fome  of  my  papers,  which  I  now 
have,  and  which  have  no  mark  whatever  upon  them ;  and  die 
latter  had  my  port-folio,  containing  letters  from  fome  of  my 
friends,  with  copies  of  my  anfwers ;  and  alfo  a  fmall  red  leather 
book,  containing  an  account  of  the  conduft  bf  a  Committee 
of  the  Society*,  which  he  informed  me  were  to  remain  in  his 
pofleflion,  as  he  had  marked  them.  Thcfc,  however,  together 
with  ihofe  which  had  been  returned  to  me,  did  not  amount  to 
one  half  the  quantity  they  had  taken  from  me;  and,  indeed, 
Mr.  Ford  told  me,  while  I  was  in  the  Council  Chamber,  that 
there  were  a  good  many  others  which  were  intended  to  be  re- 
turned to  me,  as  foon  as  he  could  look  them  out  f ;  but  although, 
during  our  confinement,  I  applied  feveral  times  for  them,  I 
never  received  them. 

I  need  not  make  any  obfervations  on  the  prefumption  of  a 
man's  attempting  to  verify,  by  his  oath,  the  identity  of  papers 
which  were  to  bring  to  hazard  th^e  life,  fame,  and  fortune  of  a 
fellow  creature,  which  were  not  only  not  feized  by  himfelf, 
Kennedy  hsiw'mg  taken  pirt,  but  on  which  he  made  no  mark 
whatever  at  the  tiiiie,  and  before  he  took  any  meafures  what- 
ever, by  which  he  might  ascertain  them,.  fufFi^red  them  to  be 
overhauled  by  a  third  perfony  out  of  his  prefence^  for  at  lea  ft 
an  hour  and  a  half. 

Every  unprejudiced  man  will  draw  his  own  conclufion 
from  the  fadls,  as  I  have  ftated  them,  and  will  be  able  to  ac- 
count for  the  extraordinary  teftimony  given  by  limmsy 
"  that  your  letter  to  Allum  was  found  by  hhn  in  my  pocket -^^ 
which,  however,  it  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  tell  you,  I  never 
faw  or  heard  of  till  I  had  an  account  of  his  evidence.— But 
an  obftinate,  if  not  a  criminal,  perfifting  in  his  om\  ftate- 
ments,  will  never  furprize  thofe  who  have  remarked  that  con^ 

•  Committee  for  preparing  a  plan  for  the  new  Coiiftiiution  of  the 
Society. 

t  I   think  he  added,  *'  from  the  multiplicity  of  papers'  before 
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fiquential  arrogance  which  appeared  to  me,  during  the  flior 
period  I  had  occafion  to  know  him,  to  be  the  moil  prominent 
feature  in  his  chara£ler. 

As  I  believe  I  have  omitted  nothing  in  this  ftatement,  and 
am  confcious  of  having  added  nothing  to  the  truth,  you  are  at 
perfedl  liberty  to  make  that  ufe  of  it  which  you  may  deem 
the  moft  proper*  I  remain 

Your  fin  cere  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

J.RICHTER,  JuN. 

Having  illuftrated  this  honourable  confelEon  of  his  Majefty^s 
Moft  Honourable  Ptivy  Council^  I  refumc  the  thread  of  my 
Correfpondence. 

To  the  Lords  of  his  Majejlfs  mojl  honourable  Privy  Council. 

WHEN  I  laft  applied  to  your  Lordfhips,  relative  to  the 
reftoration  of  my  papers,  books,  colledlions  of  prints,  and  other 
property  taken  from  my  houfe,  under  colour  of  the  authority 
of  a  warrant  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  evening  of 
the  1 2th,  and  morning  of  the  1 3th  of  May  laft,  I  received  for 
jmfwer,  after  many  delays,  if  your  anfwer  was  correfily 
reported,  that  the  Meflengers  who  feized  thefe  effefts  being  out 
of  the  country,  it  was  impoffible  to  know  my  papers  from  chofe 
of  any  other  perfon,  Underftanding,  through  the  medium  of 
the  public  prints,  that  both  the  Meffengers  are  now  relumed 
I  therefore  renew  my  application,  and  cannot  but  recal  to  the 
memory  of  your  Lordfhips  the  fituation  in  which  the  liberty 
and  property  oF  the  people  of  Britain  are  placed  if,  after  a 
man  having,  been  arrefted  and  kept  feven  months  in  clofe 
confinement,  upon  an  unjuft:  fufpicion,  has  been  pronounced 
innocent  by  his  country,  and,  after  the  Judges  from  the 
bench  ihall  have  declared,  (as  the  Chief  Baron  Macdonald  did 
to  me  declare)  That  he  has  '^  been  acquitted  in  the  moft 
"  reputable  of  all  manners,  by  the  verdift  of  an  attentive  Jury,'* 
he  is  not  only  to  be  branded  by  members  of  the  government  as 
*'  a  felon,"  and  a  perfon  ftained  with  •*  moral  guilt,"  but  his 
property  (the  larger  part  of  which  the  warrant  itfelf  did  not 
authorize  the  feizure  of)  is  to  be  with-held  from  him,  as  a 
puniihment  for  not  having  been  guilty  of  the  crime  he  was 
charged  withal.— I  cannot  but  add  that  it  is  a  debt  your 
Lordlhips  owe  both  to  juftice  and  your  own  regulations,  to 
fliew  that  you  do  not  connive  at  the  almofl  indifcriminaU 
pliinder  which,  under  colour  of  the  authority  of  government, 
has  been  committed  upon  my  premifes. 

Beaufort  Buildings,!       (Signed)         J.  THELWALL. 
Jj?ril6,  17 gS'   i 
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To  this  rdmoriftrance,  after  repeated  applications,  Kennedy 
at  lad  brought  me  an  anfwer,  that  "  Mr,  White  had  orders 
to  klcRi  and  return ,  my  papers ;  and  that  I  mud  apply  to 
iiim.     I  therefore  wrote  as  follows : 

Sir* 
IN  confeqiieiice  of  my  applications  to  the  Privy  Council^ 
i  am  inftruded  to  apply  to  you  for  the  rcftoratiori  of  my 
books,  papers^  coIle3ions  of  prints,  and  other  property, 
taken  from  my  houfe  by  his  Majefty's  Meflengers,  and  others, 
under  colour  of  the  authority  of  a  warrant  from  tlje  Secretary 
of  State,  on  the  night  of  the  12th  and  morning  of  the  13th 
of  May  iaft.  I  therefore  defire  you  to  deliver  the  faid  articles 
to  the  bearer. 

Ji  THELWALL, 
To  Mr,  TFbite^  Beaufort-Buildings,  23d  April, 

Sdliatorfor  the  Jreafury.  ^79S« 


Memorandum. 

Saturday^  25/A  Aprils  i705» 
.  THIS  day  called  on  Mr.  White,  Solicitor  for  theTreauiry, 
No.  6,  New-fquare,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  delivered  into  his 
own  hands  a  letter  (figned  y,  Tbelwall }  req\iQ&ing  the  refto- 
ration  of  the  books,  papers,  copper-plate  prints^  &c.  which 
had  been  taken  out  of  Mr.  Thelwall's  premifes  by  the  King's 
meflengers,  Sec,  and  that  they  might  be  deliverea  to  me. 

On  reading  the  letter,  he  threw  it  down,  and  in  a  furly 
manner  alked  me,  What  I  meant  by  bringing  him  thfs  letter  i 
^^l  anfwered.  The  letter  explains  itfelf :  I  was  defired  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  apply  to  you  for  Mr.  Thelwall's  pro- 
perty, and  it  is  in  confequence  of  their  orders  that  this  appli- 
cation is  made. 

He  replied,  "  Well,  Sir,  you  mav  tell  Mr.  Thelwall  that 
**  I  have  nothing  belonging  to  him  ! " 

m.  J.  KENNEDY. 


«M. 


To  the  Lords  of  bis  Atajtjiys  moji  honourable  Privy  CounciL 

I  Trouble  your  lordfhips  once  more  upon  the  fubjeA  of 
my  property  taken  from  my  houfe  on  the  13th  of  May,  1794, 
under  colour  of  a  warrant  from  Mr.  Secretary  Dundasj  and 
never  yet  reftored,  although  the  verdict  of  mV  country  en« 

No.  XIV.  Tt  .  title* 
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titles  me  to.  the  reftocation  of  the  whole ;  and  a  confiderable 
part  was  of  that  defcription  which  there  could  be  no  pretence^ 
whatever,  for  feizing. 

I  am  to  inform  your  lordfhips,  that,  in  confequence  of  the 
anfwer  I  received  to  my  laft  communication  with  you  upon 
this  fubjc6>,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Whlte^  the  Solicitor  for  the 
Treafury,  ftating  that  I  was  inftruded  by  your  lordihips  to 
apply  to  him  for  the  reftoration  of  my  booKs,  papers,  collec-^ 
tions  of  prints,  &c,  but  that,  inftead  of  having  proper  atv 
tention  paid  to  my  demand,  my  meiTenger  was  treated  with 
great  rudenefs,  and  difmiiled  VTith  the  following  anfwer :— » 
*«  Well,  fir,  you  may  tell  Mr,  Thelwall  that  I  hav?  nothing 
"  belonging  to  him." 

This  was  on  the  25th  ultimo ;  and  (ince  that  time  I  hav^ 
had  no  further  information,  whatever,  concerning  any  part 
of  my  cffct^ts,  nor  anv  thing  that  indicates  the  leaft  intention 
to  return  them.  I  requeil  your  lordihips,  therefore,  to  la* 
tisfy  me  upon  tliis  fubjefl:, — Whether  I  am  to  confider  myfclf 
as  having  any  right  to  my  own  property,  or  any  expe£tation 
of  its  being  reftored  to  me  ?  or.  Whether  my  books  are  to 
furnifh  the  libraries,  and  my  prints  to  decorate  the  apart- 
ments, of  the  Mcffengers  and  Bow-ftreet  Runners,  and  my 
family  to  be  deprived  of  all  advantage  which  might  refult 
from  the  difpofal  of  my  former  labours  ? 

J.  THELWALL, 
Beaufort^buildtngs^  18  May^  179S. 

To  this  letter  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtam  any  official 
anfwer  whatever;  nor  has  any  part  of  the  ftolen  property 
been  reftored  to  me,  nor,  as  I  underftand,  to  any  one  of  the 
injured  parties.  Yet  none  of  the  "  Aflbciations  for  the  Pre^ 
«  fervation  of  Liberty  and  Property"  have  flood  forward,  to 
offer  us  their  ^ftance  towards  bringing  the  plunderers  to 
juftice* 

JJr  The  length  to  which  the  N  arrati ve  and  Correfpondence 
has  extended,  and  the  applications  made  to  the  Ledurer  to 
print  the  Farewell  Address  with  which  the  Seafon  wa$ 
concluded,  renders  it  neceflary  to  publifh  an  Appendix  on 
Saturday  mxtj  with  which  will  be  given  Title,  Preface,  &c 
and  No.  IIL  of  the  Political  Songs. 

The: 
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The  manner  in  which  fome  of  the  publications  of  the  Ledu-« 
rer  have  lately  paiTed  the  ordeal  of  criticifm,  and  the  ex-^ 
tendve  circulation  of  this  work,  induce  him  to  fubjoia 
the  following  extra£t$« 


THE  PERIPATETIC;  or  Sketches  of  the  Hearty 
of  Nature^  and  Society^  3  vols.  i2mo.  gs.  1793. 

«  The  author  of  ihefe  volumes  is  Mr.  John  Thel  wall,  who 
has  lately  been  honourably  acquitted  by  his  country  on  a  trial 
for  high  treafon.  This  work  was  publifhed,  as  appears  from 
the  date,  before  his  imprifonment.  In  political  character,  as 
the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  expe£b,  it  breathes  an  ardent 
fpirit  of  freedom;  boldly  aflerting  the  rights  of  man,  and 
condemning  the  incroachments  upon  thefe  rights,  committed' 
by  thofc  who  have  either  affumed,  or  been  entrufted  with 
power.  The  author  feels  ftrongly  on  fubjefls  of  political 
oppreiGon;  and  writes  like  an  honeft  friend  to  his  fpecies. 
The  peripatetic,  however,  is  fomething  more  than  a  politi- 
cian. By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  addreffed  to  the 
imagination,  or  the  heart :  and  either  defcribes  the  different 
parts  of  England  through  which  our  traveller  paffes,  and  the. 
characters  with  which  he  meets;  or  expreffes  the  fentiments  and 
refledlions,  which  may  naturally  be  fjppofed  to  occur  in  the 
courfe  of  his  tour.  A  ftory,  by  no  means  uninterefting,  is  at 
feveral  intervals  interwoven  with  the  other  papers ;  and  the 
whole  is  enlivened  and  diverfified  with  pieces  of  poetry  on 
various  topics.  The  author's  defign  appears  to  have  been  to 
unite  the  different  advantages  of  the  novel,  the  fentimental 
journal,  and  the  mifcellaneous  colIeiSlion  of  eiTays  and  poetical 
efFufions.  The  charafter  of  the  language  is  rather  that  of 
eafe  than  elegance.  It  approaches  nearer  to  the  familiarity  of 
Sterne,  than  to  the  dignity  of  Johnfon ;  but  is  not  properly 
an  imitation  of  any  former  writer. 

**  It  is,  however,  on  the  whole  pleafing,  and  very  naturally 
and  forcibly  expreffes  the  writer's  ideas  and  fentiments." 

After  a  quotation  of  feveral  pages,  the  Reviewer  proceeds : 

^  Mr.  Thel  wall  pofTefTes  a  happy  vein  of  fatire,  and  nearly  . 
refembles  Churchill  in  the  eafy  flows  of  his  fatirical  verfes. 
We  fhall  quote  a  few  pointed  lines  in  this  way,  from  an  addrefs 
to  the  Genius  of  modern  Britain.     Vol.  ill.  p.  53, 

«  .  • 

*  —Not  thouvihotAughtmelUfluous  Pope  to  fmg, 
*  Pluin'dSHAKE9PSAii£'SyMiLTQN's,DiLYD£M'sdaringwing, 

'  Ere 
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Ere  whrning  Pratt,  the  pink  of  Commorf  Placci 

Poured  forth  long  nothings  with  iofojt  a  grace, 

Made  Sentiment  fo  languifliingly  creep 

To  the  charm'd  Heart,  as  charm'd  it  quite  to  fleep  ; 

Made  Sympathy  through  two  long  cant03  fliine, 

Without  a ITi fiance  from  one  feeling  line, 

And  fair  H  u  m a  k  i  i^'-^fa  Jojt-^fo  ftcut^^ 

Drawl  through  dull  pages  to  the  hundredth  fheet; 

Drew  'mttk  Morality  with  fuch  a  grace. 

With  fuch  2L  Jimptring^  lack-a'daifey  fate, 

Such  zvaUr-grud  fweelnefs,  one  would  fwear 

She  "  fuckled  fools,  and  chronicled  fmall  beer." 

Analytical  Review^   May  179$; 


POEMS  written  in  clofe   conjinement  in  the  Tawtr 

and  Newgate,  (3c. 

**  Thefe  poeriisare,  as  the  author  himfelfcharafterifes  then^^ 
and  as  the  reader  Will  naturally  expeft  from  an  ardent  friend 
to  freedom  in  fuch  a  fituation,  as  that  of  Mr.  Thelwall  at  the 
time  when  they  were  written,  rather  tranfcripts  of  the  heart 
than  flights  of  imagination  ^  rather  adapted  to  rouze  the  pa-> 
trlotic  feelings,  than  to  amufe  the  admirer  of  poetic  enthu- 
fiafm.  They  are  by  no  means  deftitute  of  the  graces  of 
poetic  imagery,  and  harmonious  vcrfification }  but  their  chief 
merit  confifts  in  the  honeft  fpirit  of  liberty  which  inlpires 
them,  and  in  the  noble  example  which  they  exhibit  oit  the 
nianly  fortitude  with  which  a  patriotic  mind  can  fupport  un- 
merited fuiFerings.  The  poertis  are  fentimental,  but  not  in 
the  hacknied  fenfe  of  the  term.  In  Mr^  The] wall's  own 
words : 

"  Preface,  p.  iii.— "  They  who  look  for  the  fighs  of  perfonal 
regret,  and  the  elegiac  tendernefs  of  complaint,  will  cer- 
tainly be  difappointed.  The  pathetic  Ovid  might  lament  his 
baoifliment  from  the  country  of  his  miftrefs  and  the  focial 
circle  of  his  friends  ;  but  the  patriot,  immured  in  the  walls 
of  a  Baftille,  is  called  upon,  by  important  duties,  to  repel 
every  enervating  fenfation,  and  cultivate  thofe  habits  of  re-* 
fle6lion  only  Which  may  increafe  the  energy  of  his  mind, 
and  enable  him  to  render  his  fuiFerings  ultimately  beneficial 
ta mankind.  And  if  he  feels  as  he  ought,  whatever  affec- 
tions or  attachments  may  be  incidental  to  him,  one  prepon- 
derating idea  will  be  conftantly  prefent  to  his  imagination,— it 

THB  SACRSD  GAUSS  FOR  WHICH  HE  SUFFBRS. 

Anal.  R€V4  April^  »795« 
See  alfo  Montly  Rev.  March. 
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Saturday,  20th  June,  1795. 


The  Add^tfs  of  J.  THE LW ALL  to  the  AUDIENCE 
at  CLOSING  his  LECTURES  for  the  Season* 

FRIDAY,   June  12th,    1795. 

JtIAVIKG  finiflied  the  general  flcetch  or  outline  of  the 
hiflory  of  Apoftacy;  and  in  that  hatty  and  imperfeS  manner 
which  the  preffure  of  time,  and  the  copioufnefs  of  the  fub- 
je£l  would  admit,  glanced  at  fome  of  the  innumerable  cha- 
racters whofe  biography  that  hiftory  would  include,  I  haften 
to  another  part  of  my  fuhjcft,  which  the  particular  circum- 
fiances  under  which  I  ftand  this  evening  have  occaGoned  to 
prefs  more  immediately  upon  my  heart. 

This,  Citizens,  is  the  laft  time  I  (hall  have  the  pleafure  of 
meeting  you  in  this  place,  for  the  prefent  feafon.  I  am 
going  awhile  into  privacy  and  retirement;  and  you  will, 
many  of  you,  ere  long,  be  feeking  for  health  and  recreation 
in  other  fcenes.  Let  us,  then,  before  we  part,  have  a  fev^ 
words  relative  to  the  nature  of  this  undertaking,  the  objeAs 
to  which  I  wifli  to  draw  your  attention,  and  the  means  which 
I  conceive  the  friends  of  liberty  ought  to  adopt  for  the  pro- 
motion of  that  caufe  of  general  happinefi  and  general  virtue^ 
which  muft  always  go  hand  in  handy  and  which  alone  I 
hope  will  ever  continue  to  be  the  afiuating  motive  of  the 
condu6l,  and  enquiries  of  the  Friends  of  Liberty. 

In  the  firft  place  let  me  fay  a  few  words  upon  the  reafons 
of  this  adjournment. 

The  thronged  attendance  upon  this  and  the  recent  evenings 
will  convince  thofe  perfons  (however  unwilling  to  be  con- 
vmced)  who  have  hitherto  employed  themfelves  in  invefliv6 
and  abufe  againft  every  individual,  however  hiimble,  wh6 
has  attempted  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  liberty,  that  I  do  not 
clofe  thefe  Le£lures  becaufe  my  venom,  as  it  has  been  called, 
is  exhaufted,  and  public  curiofity  no  longer  awake  to  my 
efforts.  But  there  are  various  reafons  why  my  prefent  exer- 
tions fhould  not  be  continued  without  intermiilion. 
No.  XV.  Uu  It 
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It  IS  neither  good  for  your  health  nor  for  mine,  that  during 
the  whole  of  that  hot  weather,  which  we  muft  now  exped, 
we  ihould  fo  frequently  be  cooped  up  within  the  walls  of  this 
place.  I  feel  aifo  the  neceffify  of  fome  retirement.  I  pant 
for  the  long  loft  pleafures  of  the  rural  fcene,  for  the  vigour 
produced  by  rufUc  exercife,  for  the  cottage,  the  thicket^  and 
the  rill,  and  the  healthful  infpiration  of  the  vernal  breeze; 
nor  will  the  man  who  has  been  fo  inceflantly  before  the  pub- 
lic as  I  have  been,  be  fufpeded  of  mifanthropy  when  he  con* 
feffes  that  he  hungers  and  thirds  after  folitude  and  obfcurity. 

Since  the  time  when  I  efcaped,  by  the  virtue  of  a  Britifli  jury, 
from  the  charnel-houfg  of  Newgate,  I  have  never  had  any  op- 
portunity of  enjoying  that  relaxation  which  was  neceflary  for 
the  reftoration  of  my  health.  And  when  you  conlider  the 
infamous  manner  in  which  I  was  ufed  when  in  Newgate-— 
crammed  in  a  hole  where  one  breath  of  air  wholefome  could 
never  gain  admittance,  and  where  the  only  fubftitute  was  a 
daily  fprinkling  of  vinegar;  when  you  confider  that  for  feveral 
weeks  I  was  thus  immured,  and  debarred  all  poflible  refcurces 
of  exercife  and  cleanlinefs,  you  will  not  be  furpiized  to  find 
that  I  have  not  recovered  from  the  injuries  my  health  fuftained 
in  that  noxious  dungeon. 

I  think  it  neceflarv  therefore  to  feek,  for  awhile,  the  fliades 
of  retirement;  whicn  though  they  may  appear,  for  the  time, 
to  draw  me  frocti  the  path  of  public  duty,  are  perhaps  necef- 
fary  in  more  points  of  view  than  one,  to  fit  me  for  thepurfuit 
of  that  duty  with  more  vigor  ancl  more  effect.  For  health  is 
not  all  I  expe6l  from  this  retirement :  I  feel  that  there  is  a 
neceffity  for  the  man  who  ftands  forward  in  fo  public,  per- 
mit me  to  fay  fo  important  a  fituation,  to  inveftigate  political 
fubjedls  that  may  involve  the  opinions,  and  consequently  the 
peace  and  happinefs  of  thoufands,  to  retire  occafionally  from 
the  bufy  haunts  of  life  to  that  retirement  where  lonely,  deep, 
and  ferious  meditation  may  eradicate  the  views  perhaps  inhe- 
rent in  his  nature,  and  confirm  him  in  thofe  great  truths, 
which  before  he  can  propagate  with  propriety  he  muft  tho- 
roughly underftand. 

It  is  from  my  deep  convi£iion  of  the  neceffity  of  thefe  occa- 
fional  relaxations  of  bufy  and  popular  exertion,  that  I  have 
frequently  been  led  to  confider,  that  one  of  the  moft  fortunate 
and  happy  circumftances  of  my  life— becaufe  I  believe  it  was 
a  circumftance  which  will  affift  towards  my  future  utility  to 
my  fellow  beings,  was  the  confinement  I  experienced  in  the 
Tower  and  Newgate. 
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No  kindnefs  it  is  true  was  intended.  But  if  the  mind  has 
received  a  proper  bias,  it  will  extra£l  utility  even  from  the 
perfecution  and  malice  of  the  bittereft  enemies. 

That  which  was  intended  to  bow  down  my  fpint  to  fervility 
and  terror,  and  finally  my  neck  to  the  ftroke  of  the  Execu- 
tioner, gave  me  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  that  firmnefs  and 
ftrength  of  mind  which  can  never  be  cultivated  but  in  fome 
degree  of  folitude  and  retirement  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
inveftigating,  with  more  feriofnefs  and  abftra£lion  than  I  could 
ever  before  have  the  means  of  indulging,  many  of  the  fenti- 
ments  which  in  the  warmth  of  youth  I  had  adopted,  perhaps^ 
without  a  fufficient  degree  of  enquiry.  I  ufed  this  opportu- 
nity in  a  manner,  perhaps,  which  few  would  have  expeded, 
and  certainly  which  my  perfecutors  would  not  have  wiflied. 
I  ftruck  with  greater  boldnefs  into  many  of  the  new  and 
dreaded  fields  of  enquiry;  and  theeffe£ls  were  widely  different 
from  what  the  common  (peculations  of  mankind  would  lead 
them  to  expe£h 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  confirming  myfdf  in  certain  ab<- 
ftrad  principles:  Principles  which  I  believe  I  ihall  continue 
to  venerate  as  the  nfofl  dear  and  excellent  things  to  whicli 
the  human  heart  can  be  attached^-becaufe  thofe  principles, 
properly  applied  to  the  condition  and  circumftances  of  fociety ; 
are  the  only  guides  to  permanent  virtue,  and  confequcntly  to 
Che  permanent  happinefs  of  the  human  race. 

I  had  there  an  opportunity  of  confirming  myfelf  in  many 
of  thofe  opinions  which  I  had  before  adopted,  and  upon 
which  I  had  a£ied  with  an  enthufiafm  of  convidion  which 
had  drawn  down  upon  my  head  the  hatred  of  the  interefled 
and  the  perfecution  of  the  powerful. 

I  had  an  opportunity,  sdib,  of  dete<fting  fome  erroneous 
pafTions  and  emotions  which  had  fometimes  perhaps  perverted 
my  feelings,  and  which  tho'  they  had  never  feduced  me  into 
the  approbation  of  vicJence,  had  mixed  perhaps  too  much 
of  afperity  and  perfonal  refentment,  where  all  ought  to  have 
been  philofophy  and  benevolent  enquiry. 

I  feel  therefore  the  importance  and  nepeflity  of  frequently 
recurring  to  retirement  and  meditation;  that  I  may  not  be 
blindly  impelling  vou  to  principles  and  modes  of  condu6l  the 
jufltce  of  which  i  have  not  duly  weighed;  and  that  you  may 
find  this  place,  as  ^  as  my  capacities  will  enable  me  to 
make  it  io,  a  theatre  of  inftru&ion ;  not  a  theatre  of  mif- 
chievoiis  inflanunatiofi}  and  that  truth  not  irrational  heat  and 
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pell  mell  violence,  maybe  the  confequence  of  your  attendance 
round  this  Tribune. 

The  meditations  which  led  me  to  confolidate  my  opinions 
upon  matters  of  politics,  have  alfo  had  an  influence  upon  a 
part  of  my  condud,  which  it  was  always  my  intention  to 
explain,  and  which  I  think  I  cannot  better  explain  than  in 
this  public  manner :  namely,  that  which  fome  perfons  may 
be  inclined  to  confider  as  apoftacy  in  me— my  withdrawing 
myfe'f  from  the  popular  focieties. 

Citizens,  one  of  the  firft  refleftions  that  fuggefted  itfelf 
to  my  mind  from  the  late  trials,  and  which  was  alfo  con~ 
iirmed  by  the  judgment  of  all  thofe  on.  whofe  opinions  I 
could  rely>  was  this — that  it  was  neceffary  to  make  niy  choice 
between  two  objefts — ^the  Tribune,  and  political  Affo- 
ciations. 

When  we  confider  the  arts  and  machinations  that  were 
made  ufe  of  to  connect  together  upon  the  late  trials ,  circum- 
flances  which  had  in  reality  no  fort  of  connexion  whatever 
•—that  they  endeavoured  to  hang  Hardy  for  fentiments  vi^ich 
I  was  charged  with  delivering,  in  my  leAures  and  private  cor* 
refpondence,  and  to  hang  tne  for  the  tranfa&ions  of  Hardy 
at  a  time  when  I  had  no  fort  of  <;onaedion  with  him  or  his 
fociety,  it  appeared  to  be  important,  both  to  my  own  iafety 
and  that  of  others,  that  I  (hould  give  no  crown  lawyers  an 
opportunity  of  involving,  by  legal  fophiftry,  any  political 
Aflbciation  in  the  guilt,  if  guilt  it  may  be  called,  of  the 
fentiments  that  may  be  delivered  from  this  place  :  I  and  could 
not  be  ignorant  that  the  more  popular  my  exertions  in  the 
public  caufe  might  happen  to  make  me-^-the  more  defirous 
tliofe,  who  wifli  to  fupprefs  all  truth  and  c-hain  the  public 
mind  in  ignorance  would  be  for  my  deftru£lion. 

I  know  that  {landing  here,  unconnected  with  any  projeds 
or  afTociations,  and  adhering  to  the  caufe  of  truth,  Iftand 
upon  a  rock  which  they  cannot  ihake;  and  that  all  their  at- 
tempts againft  it  muft  only  render  it  the  more  firm.  The 
laws  of  my  country  are  clearly  and  decidedly  in  my  favor; 
and  honeft  juries  (hew  an  enlightened  determination  not  to  be 
mifled  by  the  fophiftry  of  crown  lawyers,  nor  the  inflamma- 
tory abufe  of  treafury  fcribblers  and  the  garblid  Reports  of 
interefled  alarmifls.  They  will  not  violate  thofe  laws  which 
they  are  impannelled  to  defend,  to  court  the  favour  or  (hun 
the  defamatory  infults  of  a  miniften 

I  balanced  therefore  between  the  two  purfuits,  I  found  a 
neceflity  either  of  rclinquiihing  the  popular  focieties,  or  of 
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relinquifhing  this  Tribune;  and,  upon  ferious  exatnination^ 
I  thought  I  perceived  that  my  individual  exertions  could  be 
more  important  to  the  caufe  of  liberty  in  this  place  than  ia 
any  fociety  whatever. 

I  therefore  quitted  the  focieties,  not  from  any  defertion  of 
the  caufe,  not  from  any  change  of  principle,  not  from  any 
opinion  that  political  focieties  are  di(honourable  or  unlawfuL 
— -I  am  convinced  they  are  legal.  I  am  convinced  they  are 
juft;  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  important;  and  that  ia 
many  poftures  of  fociety  they  are  the  only  things  that  can 
fave  a  nation  from  inevitable  flavery  and  deftrudlion.  But 
con&dering  the  neceiTity  of  putting  a  period  to  all  their  pre- 
tences for  making  ridiculous  charges  of  High  Treafon,  and 
confpiracy,  and  hafliing  up  mock  traitors,  by  the  dozen  in  a 
diQiy  fome  of  whom,  as  in  the  late  cafes,  had  never  feen  each 
others  faces  or  heard  of  each  other  before,  I  found  it  neceilkrjr 
to  cut  the  thread  of  connexion  between  the  Tribune  and 
the  popular  AfTociations.  I  therefore  withdrew  myfelf  from 
them,  and  chofe  this  as  my  only  field  of  exertion  in  the  caule 
of  liberty:  convinced  that  a  bold,  decided,  and  a£live  mind, 
determined  to  purfue  the  caufe  of  virtue  (and  by  virtue  I 
mean  the  happlnefs  and  welfare  of  the  human  racej  a  mind 
trufting  only  to  itfelf,  and  independent  of  the  humours  and 
fentiments  of  others,  may  in  fome  circumltances  of  fociety, 
do  more  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  juftice,  than  can 
poflibly  be  done  bv  the  fame  individual,  when  mixed  with 
other  perfons  who^  wayward  paflions  may  fometimes  thwart 
bis  activity,  and  by  whofe  imprudences  he  may  perhaps,  by 
means  of  uich  complicated  charges  as  have  lately  been  brought 
forward,  be  facrificed  at  the  fanguinary  altar  of  minifterial 
ambition. 

I  will  honeflly  confefs  to  you,  Citizens,  that  there  is  alfb 
another  motive  which  has  had  fome  influence  in  determining 
my  choice:  for  I  ought  to  have  no  motive  which  I  am  afhamed 
to  flate  to  the  public.  If  it  is  an  honefl  motive,  I  defpife 
the  ridicule  which  difhonefl  knaves  may  throw  upon  it.  If 
it  is  an  improper  motive,  let  it  be  known,  that  its  impropriety 
may  be  detected;  and  that  I  may  be  benefited  by  the  animad* 
venions  of  my  fellow  citizens. 

Ihaveafamilytofupport;  afamily  that  perhaps  may  be  grow- 
ing continually  upon  me :  one  that  I  believe  would  have  been 
larger  by  two  individuals  at  this  time,  if  the  cruel  perfecutions 
of  the  prefent  AdoiinUtratioa  had  not  bowed  down  an  aged 
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mother  to  her  grave,  and  murdered  the  infant  ftnigglii^  in 
the  womb. 

It  was  neceflary  then  for  me  either  to  abandon^  in  a  confi- 
derable  degree,  the  public  caufe,  or  lofeek  fome  way  by  which 
my  perfonal  interefls  could  be  united  to  the  interefl  of  the 
public.  Such  an  union  I  believe  is  not  difhonouraUe ;  and  if 
I  know  my  own  heart  (which  I  will  not  be  too  fure  that  I  do 
-^for  it  is  certainly  frequently  too  true  *<  that  the  heart  is  de-* 
ceitful  to  itfelf  above  all  things*'— but  if  I  know  my  own  hearty 
there  is  no  motive  can  compel  me  to  facrifice  the  general  to 
the  particular  feeling. 

Abiding  by  that  determination-— <ind  when  I  do  not  abide 
by  it  I  fhall  no  longer  have  your  countenance,  I  (hall  no 
longer  have  the  cheering  reward  of  your  approbation—but 
abiding  by  that  principle  I  do  not  feel  myfelf  at  all  difgraced 
by  acknowledging  that  this  theatre  of  inveftigation  is  the 
fource  of  my  fubfiftence,  and  of  the  fubfiftence  of  that  fa- 
mily  which  is  dependent  upon  me.  It  is  a  fubfiftence  how- 
ever that  appears  to  me  the  moft  glorious  independi^nce.  It 
is  the  unfolicited  price  of  the  free  exertions  of  my  intelled. 
It  is  perfeftly  voluntary  on  your  part.  It  is  neither  extorted 
from  your  charity,  by  fupplicating  importunities,  demanded 
by  the  imperious  voice  of  the  tax  gatherer,  nor  extorted  by 
litigious  col!e3ors  of  oppreffive  tythes.  No  man  is  obliged 
to  hire  me  to  propagate  what  he  does  not  approve,  nor  to  pay 
file  for  forging  the  tetters  he  muft  wear ;  neither  do  I  let  my- 
felf out  for  hire  to  maintain  all  fides  of  all  queftions^  and 
determine  the  weight  of  argument  by  the  weight  of  fee. 
'Whatever  advantage  I  receive,  is  an  advantage  of  the  fairefl 
reciprocity.  It  is  a  voluntary  exchange  of  your  countenance^ 
and  your  rewards  for  the  exertions  which  I  make ;  and  for 
your  opinion  of  my  integrity  and  zeal  in  your  fervice;  and 
tho'  it  is  impoffihle  that  periodical  efibrts  fhould  be  uniformly 
fuccefsful,  the  growing  popularity  and  thronged  attendance 
of  thcfe  rooms  forbid  me  to  fufpeft  that  my  labours  have  ge- 
nerally failed  of  beftowing  fatisfa£iion. 

^Such  acompa6l  then — fuch  a  reciprocation;  I  believe  to  be 
ihe  moft  honorable  means  and  the  moft  independent,  by  which 
an  individual  can  hope  to  reap  a  livelihood  by  the  exertion  of 
his  faculties. 

I  feel  however  the  danger  of  my  fituatiop ;— I  amconfcious 
of  moral  mifchiefs,  to  my  own  mind  in  particular,  which  are 
too  likely  to  £row  up  from  the  fituation.    I  hope  I  occupy 
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1  (hall  keep  thefe  dangers  conftantly  before  my  eyes,  that  I 
may  avoid  fpHcting  the  bark  of  my  independence,  and  endan- 
gering the  £bipwreck  of  that  whicn  is  the  deareft  treafure  { 
have,  my  moral  re£Vicude,  upon  tbofe  rocks  of  deluiion,  in* 
tereft,and  paflion,  which  may  unfortunately  obfiru6l  my  courfe* 

I  am  aware  that  in  a  fituation  like  this,  the  mind  is  fome- 
times  apt  to  become  inflamed,  to  lofe  fight  of  principles,  and 
dwell  too  much  upon  perfonalities} — to  fufFer  paf&on  to 
fnatch  the  reins  from  reafon  and  to  foftef  prejudice  and  re- 
fentment  when  truth  and  juftice  ought  to  be  the  only  ob« 
je£ts. 

I  hope,  whatever  there  may  have  been  of  that  condud  this 
feafon,  will  be  corrected  in  retirement  before  the  next  I 
truft  there  is  lefs  of  it  this  feafon  than  iik  that  which  pre- 
ceded ;  and  I  trufb  alfo,  that  there  will  be  ftiU  lek  when  we 
meet  again.  ^  £lfe  why  live  I  an  age  of  civilization,  if  I 
am  not  to  refleA  upon  the  errors  of  my  own  conduB  and 
feelings  as  well  as  thofe  of  others;  and  by  that  means  en- 
deavour to  attain  to  virtue,  wifdom  and  utility?" 

I  feel  alfo  the  danger  and  the  temptation  of  being  carried 
by  the  tiSe  of  popularity  from  the  dire£l  courfe  of  indepen- 
dent principle.  But  I  feel  at  the  fame  time  a  fettled  convic^ 
tion,|hat  I  ought  rather  to  court  your  hifies  than  your  applauie> 
when  diat  applaufe  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  following,  in- 
ftead  of  direding  the  current  of  opinion ;  by  courting  your 
approbation,  iliftead  of  firfl.  looking  to  the  approbation  of  my 
own  heart)  and  propagating  any  opinion  but  that  which  I  am 
convinced  from  my  foul  is  the  opinion  of  truth  and  virtue. 

To  fortify  myfelf  in  thefe  conviflions,  I  retire  awhile  into 
obfcurity.  Ere  I  go,  however,  let  me  reconunend  to  you  to 
inveftigate  with  the  knoft  fcrupulous  exa<£lnefs  every  opinion 
and  fentiment  you  have  heard,  either  from  my  lips  or  the  lips 
of  any  other  individual. 

Remember-^no  man  can  deferve  implicit  confidence  from 
himfelf,  much  lefs  from  a  numerous  auditory.  Remember, 
that  hearing  and  reading  are  no.  further  ufeful  than  as  they 
furnifli  materials  for  your  own  ferious  reflections  and  medi- 
taiions.  Opinions,  to  be  ufeful  to  you  and  mankind,  mufi; 
be  the  refult  of  ratiocination,  of  examination  and  re-exami« 
nation. 

Sentiments  of  genuine  liberty  muft  be  the  refult  of  ]a« 
borious  reafoning,  and  muft  fpring  from  deep  rooted  princi- 
ples. To  be  efiicacious  they  muft  be  felt  and  undcrftood^ 
and  not  hke  the- babbling  of  a  parrot,  who  repeats  the  words, 
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but  underftands  not  the  meaning  they  arc  intended  to  conveyV 

Let  me  advife  you  alfo  to  confider  the  ftate  and  pofture 
of  (bciety  we  exift  in.  It  is  an  alarming  crifis  ;  and  no 
man  can  poffibly  determine  in  what  fort  of  condition, 
or  what  circumftances  we  may  meet  again^  at  the  end  of  that 
lecefs  we  are  going  to  enjoy.  Let  us,  then,  fortify  our  minds 
with  virtue,  and  with  principle.  Let  us  reftrain  the  angry 
and  turbulent  paffion  of  our  fouls.  Let  us  cultivate  a  bene<> 
volent  alFedion  for  each  other :  even  for  thofe  who  diiFer 
from  us  in  opinion ;  and  let  us  labour  by  kind  and  gende 
means  to  turn  thofe  from  their  error  who  may  be  treading  in 
the  path  of  vice;  or  detect,  if  we  can,  the  errors  and  vices 
into  which  ourfelves  have  fallen. 

Above  all  things  let  us  adhere  to  the  principles  of  modera-* 
don*  But  let  thefe  principles  be  properly  underilood.  For 
when  it  is  properly  underftood,  moderation  is  virtue;  though  as 
his  too  frequently  ufed  it  means  the  moft  contemptible  of  vices* 

If  by  moderation  you  mean  a  compromife,  a  mid- 
way path  between  vice  and  virtue,  I  defpife  your  mode« 
tion  as  I  defpife  the  cavilling  of  a  fophift  who  would 
deftroy  the  energy  of  my  inteile£i:,  inftead  of  leading  mc 
to  the  conclufions  of  truth  and  reafon.  But  if  by  mode- 
ration you  mean  a  Aeady  adherence  to  the  mild  wnci« 
pies  of  juftice— a  determination  to  weigh  and  confider  every 
jfentiment  before  you  adopt  it,  to  be  inflamed  by  no  factious 
principles,  to  be  miiled  by  no  party  attachments  but  to  do 
that  which  is  juft,  and  never  more;  always  taking  care  that 
we  do  not  let  violence  and  intemperance  fnatch  from  our 
bands  the  reins  of  reafon,  then  I  am  the  advocate  of  modera- 
tion—the votary  of  her  power,  and  the  champion  of  her  caufe* 

Yes,  this  genuine  moderation,  fo  conducive  to  general 
happinefs  and  virtue,  is  the  obje8  of  my  fupreme  admiration  ; 
I  only  love  liberty  as  it  appears  to  me  to  promote  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  mankind;  and  if  liberty  will  not  pro- 
mote this  happinefs  and  this  virtue,  take  your  liberty,  for 
I  will  have  none  of  it.  And  if  you  could  perfuade 
me^— it  would  be  very  difficult  I  believe— but  if  you  could 
perfuade  me,  that  the  defpotifm  of  Turkey  could  promote  the 
happinefs  and  welfare  of  mankind  more  than  tiie  principles 
of  liberty  and  equality,  I  would  be  the  enemy  of  that  liberty 
and  equality ;  becaufe  I  am  convinced,  that  all  our  endeavours 
ihould  be  diredled  only  to  promote  the  happirefs  and  welt  re 
of  the  human  fpecies  :  that  welfare  and  that  happiness  which 
ought  to  be  the  deareft  objects  of  every  man's  purfuit. 

.    The 
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The  happinefs  of  mankmd  then  (hould  be  our  firft  obje£}* 
But  let  us  deeply  enquire  whether  that  happinefs  can  be  fe- 
cured  without  liberty.  If  it  cannot>  let  us  brave  dangers 
and  perfecution;  let  us  Hand,  if  I  may  repeat  the  fimile,  like 
the  Spartan  at  his  poft,  and  defend  our  land-mark  to  the  laft: 
and  though  the  flaves  and  agents  of  oppreiBon  fliould  heap 
rubbifli  after  rubbifli,  perfecution  after  perfecution  upon  usy 
there  let  us  fland  till  we  are  buried  beneath  the  growling 
heapsy  leaving  the  monumental  pile  to  all  poflerity^  as  a  tro* 
phy  to  ftimulate  their  virtue,  and  awake  in  their  bofoms  a 
correfpondent  flame  in  the  caufe  of  liberty;  a  caufe  to  be 
for  ever  loved,  becaufe  the  caufe  of  liberty  is  the  caufe  of 
juftice  and  of  human  happinefs. 


REWARDS  OF  BRITISH  VALOUR. 

THE  charity  and  liberality  of  this  country  is  a  fubjed  of 
eternal  egotifm.  And,  certainly,  very  large  contributions  for 
the  relief  of  diftreft  are  levied  upon  the  p«blic,both  in  the  form 
of  voluntary  fubfcriptions  and  taxation.  But,  alas!  all- 
devouring  corruption  fwallows  every  thing,  and  a  very  fmall 
portion  of  thefe  contributions  are  appropriated  according  to 
the  original  intention.  The  following  anecdote,  fo^  example, 
will  give  fome  idea  of  the  treatment  of  thofe  brave  fellows 
who,  for  the  caprice  or  ambition  of  a  minifter,  are  doomed  to 
bleed  in  die  field  of  flaughter,  and  be  deprived  of  the  ufe  of 
thofe  limbs,  by  the  induftrious  exercife  of  which  they  ufed  to 
fupport  themfel  ves  andfamilies. 

William  Borton,  of  9lh  regiment  of  foot,commanded  by  Lord 
Harrington,  in  the  American  war,  being  wounded,  ivas,  with 
many  others,  immediately  fent  to  England^by  the  Barfleur,  74 

fruns,  Capt.  Robiiifon.  A  fhot  had  paflTed  through  the  right 
eg  above  the  heel,  and  taken  out  a  piece  from  the  back  of  the 
left;  hehadi  befides,  two  fhots  in  his  thigh.  There  being 
neidior  a  furgeon  on  board,  nor  prefent  at  the  engagement, 
feveral  of  his  companions,  being  paft  hope,  were  "(from  the 
infupportable  fmell,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  dangerous  con- 
fequences  that  might  be  apprehended  from  their  mortified 
wounds)  abfolutehr  thrown  over-board  alive.  He,  however, 
arrived,  and  was  tent  to  (he  Plymouth  infirmary,  where  the 
balls  were  extra3ed,  and  his  legs  attended  to.  That  through 
which  the  (hot  had  pafled  was  in  fucji  a  fituation  as  to  be 
.  No.  XV.  Xx  deemed 
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deemed  fit  for  amputation.  Borton  infifted  he  could  recover 
without  fuch  an  operation,  and,  refoluteljr  oppoting,  he  was 
at  laft  difmifled,  and  on  this  account  could  not  procure  a 
certificate  for  7I.  a  year  for  life,  from  Chelfea  hofpital.  His 
leg  is  fwelled,  'tis  true,  and  he  walks  in  fome  refpeds  lame, 
but  is  in  no  pain,  and  is  much  better  ofF  than  with  a  wooden 
leg.  Now  the  furgeons  have  5!.  a  limb  for  every  one  that  is 
.cut  off;  therefore,  for  putting  5!.  into  their  pockets,  he  might 
have  had  7I.  a  year  for  life — ^but,  refufing  this,  he  is  for  ever 
deprived  of  what  he  is  in  reality  entitled  to.  • 

This  man,  now  aged  76,  who  has  fmce  been  fupported  by 
field  labour,  has  no  refource  but  the  work-houfe,  if  he  can  be 
admitted  in  one,  when  he  is  incapable  to  work;  and  is  to  be 
heard  of  either  at  the  Horns,  or  Dun  Horfe,  Kingfland  Road> 
near  Shoreditch  Church. 

POLITICAL    SONGS.     No.  3. 

Britain's  Glory ;  ^r.  The  BUfftngs  of  a  good  Qm/litntion. 

'X'O  my  mufe  give  <«tcention, 

And  deeip  her  not  long.  Sirs, 
For  the  bledings  of  the  times 

Are  the  burthen  of  her  fong,  Sirs, 
While  placemen  and  penfioners. 

As  loyal  as  may  be,  Sirs, 
Eftablifh  inquifitions. 

To  convince  us  we  are  free,  Sirs. 

O !  the  golden  days  that  minifters  muft  blefs  I 
Such  are  the  golden  days  we  now  poflefs* 

Now  the  firft  thing  to  prove 

We're  fo/r«  and  fo  nappy^  Sirs, 
And  as  equal  as  all  came 

From  one  common  pappy ^  Sirs, 
There  are  volumes  of  Excife-lawsp 

As  I  can  inform  you,  Sirs, 
So  num'rous— -that,  if  burrCd^ 

All  the  country  they  would  warm,  Sirs. 

O !  the  golden  daysj  &c« 

Then  the  next  of  our  bleffings. 

As  you  know,  my  good  neighbour, 
Are  miUions  of  taxes^ 

For  which  miUions  mu/t  labour  : 
Yet  hold !-— Faith,  in  thefe  good  days 

A  better  way  we  learn,  yet. 
And  continue  to  pay  the  tax, 

With  no  trade  to  earn  it. 

O!  the  golden  days,  &c» 
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Kow  the  Spital'fitlds  weavers 
^  No  longer  complain^  Sirs, 
That  night  and  day,  and  day  and  night. 

They  labour  might  and  main,  Sirs ; 
For  faith  they've  bounteous  leifure  now 

To  idle  ana  to  play^  Sirs  ; 
And«  as  iorjood  and  raiment^ 

Why— for  thefe  they've  time  to  pray,  Sirs. 

0 1  the  golden  days,  &c« 

Then  the  next  great  blefling  of  the  land. 

To  prove  us  doubly  free.  Sirs, 
Is  a  hundred  thoufand  lawyers 

All  gaping  for  a  fee,  Sirs, 
Who  with  quibbles  and  with  quirks,  Sirs, 

In  fpite  of  rhyme  and  reafon, 
Will  prove  that  truth's  a  Ubel^ 

Ana  arguvunt  high  treafon, 

O!  the  golden  days,  &C4 

But  led  thefe  honell  guardians 

Of  the  freedom  of  the  prefs^  Sirs, 
With  all  their  learned  eloquence 

The  land  by  halves  (hould  blefs,  Sirs, 
Each  cofFee-houfe,  each  flreet,  each  nook. 

With  zeal  fo  pure  and  warm,  Sirs, 
Is  fiU'd  (O  bleflcd  times  indeed) 

With  Jpies  and  with  informers* 

O !  the  golden  days,  Act 

There  ^ltg  pri^Jls,  too,  of  all  degrees. 

So  needful  to  falvation, 
Who  eat,  'tis  true,  a  tenth  of  all 

The  earnings  of  the  nation ; 
But  tho'  in  idlenefs  they  fwill, 

If  we  complain,  'tis  odd,  Sirs, 
Since  their  mod  gracious  charity*— 

Commends  the  poor  to  God,  Sirs* 

O !  the  golden  days,  &Cf 

Then  another  charming  thing 

For  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
Is  the  glorious  advancement 

In  hery^im^  and  reputation  ; 
For  York  has  taken  Valenciennes, 

(And  fomebody  elfe  Conde\) 
And  done  as  much  in  twelve  whole  months. 

As  e'er  was  don?  in  one  day* 

O !  the  golden  days,  &c. 

And 
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And  then,  although  his  jrMrj,  good  Sir% 

And  feelings  are  fo  tender. 
Did  he  not  march  to  Dunkirk^  bold. 

And  bid  it  to  furrender ; 
And  tho'  thofe  villain  Sans  CulotUt 

Would  not  permit  his  flayt  Sirs, 
He  did  as  well  for  you  and  me— 

For  faith  he  ran  away^  Sirs. 

O !  the  golden  days,  &c« 

And  then  there  are  your  Taulon/tats, 

And/eats  at  St.  Domingo^ 
And  MOIRA's  expedition. 

Which  we  know  was  juil  the  thing,  thQ* 
Yor  failing  out,  znd  failing  in, 

Hc'sjuft  asgieat,  I  vow,  Sirs, 
As,  with  his  fleet  of  gallant  fliips, 

Was  gallant,  great  Lord  HOWE,  Sirs. 

O !  the  golden  days,  &€• 

And  then  there's  room  enough  to  prove 

Our  rulers  mighty  wife,  Sirs, 
For  they  can  things  difcover 

Ne'er  perceiv'd  by  other  eyes,  Sirs  : 
Nay,  deem  it  wond'rous  as  you  will. 

But  fa6ls  will  prove  it  true,  Sirs^ 
They've  found  it  is  High  Treafon 

To  cry  cock-a-doodle-doo,  Sirs. 

O !  the  golden  days,  &€• 

They've  fonnd,  as  Eaton  well  can  (hew. 

Who's  now  in  Newgate  lying, 
The  talc,  my  friends,  is  very  firange, 

But  very  edifying,— 
That  cutting  oft  a  game  cock's  Head 

Dcferves  a  legal  thump.  Sirs, 
Since  his  moft  gracious  Majefty 

Wears  feathers  at  his  rump,  Sirs. 

O !  the  golden  daySy  &c« 

Since  then  our  glorious  government 

So  wife  and  good  we  prove,  Sirs, 
Muft  not  each  loyal  breafl  expand 

With  wonder  and  with  love,  Sirs^ 
And  cry,  God  fave  our  noble  King, 

Priefis,  Minifters,  and  all  I  Sirs : 
For  if  they  in  his  (ight  fhould  Hand, 

We  none  of  us  can  fall,  Sirs. 

O !  the  golden  days  that  minifters  muft  blefi^ 
Such  are  the  golden  days  we  now  pofiefs* 

END   OF    VOL*  I« 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  enfuing  Volumes  of  this  work  will  contain  nothing 
but  the  LeSures;  except^  perhaps^  an  occajional  arti- 
cle of  poetry,  to  Jill  a  page  that  would  otherwife  be 
blank.  A  whole  LeUure  will  be  given  in  each  num- 
bers/or the  fake  of  greater  convenience  to  the  reader j 
and  uniformity  in  the  publication.  This,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, will  occafion  the  numbers  to  vary,  in  the  quan- 
tity they  contain,  and  in  the  confequent  expence  of 
printing :  an  article  which,  from  various  circum- 
fiances,  is  corflantly  growing  upon  every  publifher. 
Profit,  however,  is  not  the  obje^  of  this  publication  : 
and  if  it  pays  the  expence s  of  the  printer,  and  fhorU 
hand  writer,  the  author  isfatisfied :  fince  a  very  wide 
circulation  (andfuch  it  has  hitherto  had)  is  neceffary 
even  for  that.  The  numbers,  therefore,  of  the  com^ 
mon  edition^  fiuHuating from  two  halffheets  to  three^ 
will  continue  to  be  fold  at  three-pence-.  When  they 
confiderably  exceed  that  thev  mufl  be  liable  to  a  conje- 
quent  advance.  The  numoers  of  the  fine  edition  will 
continue  invariably  to  be  fold  at  fix-pence  each. 
Aldermoore^  t^th  July,  1795. 

The  PRESENT  WAR  a  principal  caufe  of  the 
STARVING  CONDITION  of  the  PEOPLE. 
—The  firft  LeQure  *«  On  the  caufes  of  the  Dear- 
«'  nefs  and  Scarcity  of  Provifions;*'  delivered  by 
J.  Thelwall,  Wednefday,  April  29/A,  i795» 

Citizens, 

JVl  Y  feelings  are  peculiarly  gratified  to  find  fo  thronged  an 
attendance  when  a  fubjefl  like  the  prefent  is  held  out  for  in«- 
veftigation;  becaufe  at  the  firft  view  it  muft  appear  to  be  onp 
^  of  thofe  which  do  not  promife  as  large  a  proportion  of  amufe- 
taent,  as  many  other  topics  might  lead  you  to  exped.  Your 
No.  XVL  B  attend- 
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attendance  therefore  (hews  the  deep  anxiety  you  feel  for  the 
attainment  of  information;  and  I  am  fure  a.fubje£l  equally 
important  with  the  prefent  cannot  frequently  be  feie£led  for 
your  attention.  I  know  hardly  any  intereft  of  humanity  that 
is  not  involved  in  the  enquiry.  I  know  hardly  any  branch  of 
political  knowledge  that  is  not  neceflary  for  the  complete  and 
thorough  inveftigation  i  nor  any  individual  fubjefl  that  would 
require  fo  large  a  proportion  of  time  and  attention  to  do  it 
juftice;  or  fo  much  ingenuity  and  precifion  to  place  the  fa£b 
it  involves  in  a  proper  point  of  view;  and  it  is  juftice,  not 
the  oftentation  of  falfc  modefty,  which  compels  me  to  fay, 
that  I  am  well  aifured,  I  do  not  come  before  you  properly 
qualified  to  do  it  juftice.  If  I  fliould,  however,  in  fome  de- 
gree awaken  the  attention  of  the  audience,  and  through  their 
means  of  the  country  at  large,  to  the  ferious  confideration  of 
the  fubjeft,  and  a  fearlefs  enquiry  into  the  real  fources  of  the 
calamity,  I  fliall  have  efFefted  a  very  grand  part  of  my  ohjecl. 
And  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  duty  of-  every  individual,  as 
far  as  lies  in  his  power,  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
fpecies,  by  dragging  forth  to  public  view  every  fa6l  which 
induftry  and  opportunity  can  put  him  in  pofieffion  of,  -relative 
to  circumftances  which  embrace  fo  large  a  proportion  of  their 
happinefs  and  profperity. 

There  will  arife  confiderable  difficulties,  however,  in  the 
inveftigation.  If  I  fliould  confine  myfelf  fimply  to  fails  and 
arguments,  I  am  aware  that  a  large  portion  of  my  audience 
would  not  only  be  difappointed,  but  from  not  being  in  the 
habits  of  abftraft  fpeculation,  would  fail  of  receiving  that  in- 
formation which,  as  far  as  I  have  the  power,  I  wifli  to  give 
them.  I  am  aware,  alfo,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  I  run 
too  much  mto  popular  declamation,  or  give  the  reins  too  much 
to  fancy,  the  great  obje(fl  which  fHmulates  me  to  enter  into 
the  enquiry  would  be  loft.  Fafts  would  not  be  brought  tp 
your  minds  with  fufficient  intereft  and  fimplicity ;  and  inftead 
of  giving  you  that  light  which  fliould  guide  to  happinefe,  I 
might  only  produce  that  heat  which  by  leading  to  turbulence, 
would  be  injurious  to  fociety, 

I  fliall  attempt,  however,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  fteer  a  mid- 
dle courfe,  and  without  difdaining  to  roufe  attention  by  occa* 
fional  appeals  to  your  feelings  and  imagination,  I  fliall  endea- 
vour by  the  clofeft  reafoning  which  hafty  preparation  enables 
me  to  command,  to  force  my  way  to  the  convidion  of  your 

better. 
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better  judgments.  By  fuch  a  combination  /  believe  the  beft 
effefls  are  to  be  produced:  But  /  am  Jure  of  this — that  if  I 
fhould  be  able  to  accomplifli  this  purpofe  to  the  utmoft  of  my 
wifhes,  I  fhould  do  the  moft  dangerous  thing  for  my  own 
perfonal  fecurity  and  peace  that  any  individual,  barring  pro- 
jefts  of  violence  and  commotion,  could  undertake.  For  the 
fads  involved  in  this  enquiry  are  fo  monftrous,  the  abufes  of 
government,  and  thofe  who  have  the  adminiftration  of  go- 
vernment, fo  enormous,  the  fcandalous  practices  and  proceed- 
ings with  which  the  underftandings  of  mankind  have  fo  long 
been  impofed  upon,  while  fo  large  a  portion  of  the  people 
have  been  reduced  to  beggary,  are  fo  dreadful,  that  a  man  who 
fhould  fuccefsfully  ftate  them  to  the  public,  will  be  in  eternal 
danger—from  thofe  men  at  whofe  interefts  hemuftftrike; 
and  if  he  efcapes  the  traps  and  pitfalls  of  perverted  law,  he 
ought  to  wear  a  helmet  on  his  head  and  a  coat  of  mail  upon 
his.breaft,  to  preferve  him  from  aflaflination. 

I  am  however  too  far  pledged  to  the  public  to  retreat  from 
the  path  of  public  duty.  After  the  fituations  in  which  I 
have  ftood,  after  the  malice  that  has  been  direfied  ^gainft 
me,  I  cannot  retire  from  the  theatre  of  public  a£):ion  without 
betraying  and  injuring  the  caufe  I  am  embarked  in,  more  than 
I  have  yet  been  able  to  do  it  good.  I  fliali  therefore  put  afide 
all  perfonal  confiderations,  and  proceed  to  the  inveftigation  of 
my  fubjefi:  nor  (hall  I  be  prevented  by  any  confiderations 
from  doing  all  the  juftice  in  my  power,  to  the  truths  wtiich  I 
mean  to  bring  before  you. 

I  warn  you  however  before  hand,  that  fmall  indeed  will  be 
the  proportion  of  light  which  I  can  throw  upon  the  fubjeft, 
compared  to  what  might  be  thrown  upon  it,  by  proper  time 
and  attention.  Yet  though  I  can  do  but  little,  it  will  be  no 
excufe  for  me  if  I  negle(:S  doing  the  little  that  I  can. 

The  enormous  incrciife  of  the  price  of  provjfions  muft  be 
fo  evident  to  the  moft  cafual  obferver,  that  it  is  not  necelfary 
to  enter  into  any  declamation  upon  the  fimple  circumftance  of 
that  increafe.  If  however  we  take  into  conlideration  the 
fads  of  former  hiftory,  and  compare  together  the  ftate  of 
human  fociety,  in  this  country,  in  former  periods  and  itt  the 
prefent  time,  the  increafe  will  come  fwelling  upon  our  view 
in  a  proportion  fo  monftrous^  that  credulity  will  be  ftaggered  ; 
and  I  fhould  not  venture  to  flate  the  fa&s  to  you,  if  I  had 
dot  ariftocratic  authority  upon  which  thofe  fa£ls  can  be  eftab. 
liihed. 

B  2  When 
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When  we  learn  that,  230  years  ago,  a  chicken  was  fildftf 
a  pennyj  2SiA  a  hen  for  two^pntce^  and  that  now  a  fowl  is  not 
to  be  purchafed  in  the  London  market  for  lefs  than  five  ihil* 
lings,  we  are  (truck  with  wonder,  and  are  led  immediately  to 
enquire  how  comes  this  monftrous  increafe  in  the  price  of 
provifions  ? 

The  philofopher  perhaps  will  immediately  appeal  to  theo* ' 
retical  reafoning,  and  tell  you  of  the  immenfe  increafe  of  the 
quantity  of  circulating  fpecie— he  tells  you,  and  he  tells  you 
truly,  that  the  mines  of  Peru  have  been  conftantly  working; 
that  the  bowels  of  the  earth  have  been  rent  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  in  order  to  drag  the  hidden  ftores  to  tHe  eye  of 
day ;  and  that  henCe  refults  a  rapid  decreafe  of  the  value  of 
money.  He  tells  you,  alfo,  that  in  this  country,  in  particu* 
lar,  the  pompous  ufe  of  furniture  made  of  precious  metals 
has  very  much  declined,  that  this  furniture  has,  alfo,  got  into 
circulation,  and  that  hence  arifes  another  decreafe  of  the  va* 
lue  of  money.  He  tells  you,  alfo,  that  the  ftate  of  fociety  is 
fuch  that  the  circulating  medium  pafies  with  greater  facility 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  that  in  confequence  of  that  quick; 
circulation  he  can  adduce  an  additional  reafon  for  the  increafed 
price  of  the  neceflaries  and  luxuries  of  life— or  in  other 
words  for  the  decreafed  value  of  money. 

All  this  Is  true.  But  let  us  fee  how  far  this  will  carry  us. 
It  will  (how  us,  it  is  true,  that  a  pound  in  money  now  is  not 
as  much  as  a  pound  in  money  formerly  was.  And  perhaps^ 
if  we  trace  the  matter  farther  back,  we  (hall  find  another 
reafon,  for  the  increafe  of  the  nominal  value  oi  commodities; 
namely,  that  the  weight  of  that  coin  which  bears  the  fame 
nominal  value,  at  this  time,  is  not  fo  great  as  it  was  at  the 
periods  when  that  nominal  value  was  (ixed. 

From  the  firft  of  the  Norman  Sovereigns  of  this  country 
to  the  prefent  times,  we  may  trace  a  gradual  diminution  of 
the  value  of  money :  I  mean  to  fay  in  the  weight  of  it.  Ori- 
ginally a  pound  weight  of  filver  was  coined  into  no  more  than 
fio  (hillings ;  and  hence  20  (hillings  are  called  a  pound  at  this 
very  day ;  although  we  know  very  well  that  20  (hillings  are 
Hot  a  pound  weight  of  filver,  at  this  time,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  60s.  are  now  coined  out  of  that  quantity. 
This  makes  however  nothing  to  my  prefent  argument,  as  by 
far  the  larger  proportion,  and  if  Bifliop  Fleetwood  may  be 
confidered  as  an  authority,  the  whole  of  this  decreafe  in  the 
weight  of  money  had  taken  place  before  the  reign  of  Queen 
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Elizabeth,  from  whom  I  date  the  calculations  I  am  about  to 
make.  For  that  Prelate  in  his  very  precife  and  laborious 
chronology  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  ftandard  and  value  of 
money,  makes  the  fterling  coin  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  corre- 
fpondent  with  the  ftandard  of  the  prefent  day. 

Let  us  fee  then  how  far  thefe  fa^s  will  account  for  the  in- 
creafed  price  of  proviAons :  for  if  it  is  really  true,  that  the 
fole  caufes  of  this  increafed  price  are  the  increafe  of  circu- 
lating caih,  and  the  variations  of  the  ftandard  of  money,  thea 
the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  fociety,  and  of  all  or- 
ders, ought  to  be,  precifely  the  fame  as  before :  becaufe,  it 
being  the  money  that  has  declined,  and  not  the  articles  of 
confumption  that  have  advanced  in  value,  the  confequence  is, 
that  no  other  difference  has  ad:ually  taken  place,  than  an 
increafed  incumbrance  in  the  quantity  of  money  that  you 
are  to  take  to  market  with  you  to  purchafe  the  articles  you 
want. 

A  little  enquiry,  however,  will  teach  us  how  very  fmall  a 
proportion  of  the  fwollen  price  of  provifions  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  thefe  caufes^— for  at  the  very  time  of  which  I  have  been 
fpeaking  to  you,  while  depicting  the  very  moderate  price  of 
feveral  articles  of  confumption,  the  common  price  of  manual 
labour  was  8d.  a  day.  You  will  therefore  immediately  fee 
that  there  is  no  fort  of  proportion  between  the  increafe  of 
the  price  of  manual  labour  and  the  increafe  of  the  price  of 
provifions,  during  that  230  years  which  has  thus  pafled  away, 
iweeping,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  in  their  flight,  every 
comfort  and  enjoyment  from  the  cheerlefs  tables  of  the  in- 
duftrious  poor. 

As  I  told  you  before,  I  have  ariflocratic  authority  for  thefi: 
fads.  Mr.  Hume  has  never  yet  been  fufpcfted  of  Jacobirt- 
ifm ;  yet  Mr.  HunU'^  in  the  3d  Appendix  to  his  Hiftory  of 
England,  {voU  8,  page  346,  of  CadeWs  fmall  editiony  for  I 
think  it  right  to  be  very  particular  in  my  quotations)  flates 
it  as  a  fad,  upon  the  authority  of  an  ancient  author,  that 
between  1550  and  1560  <^  a  pig  or  a  goofe  was  fold  for  4d.  a 
<(  good  capon  was  fold  for  3d.  a  chicken  for  id.  and  a  hen 
"  for  2d.:  and  yet,*'  continues  this  author>  who  wrote  at  the 
very  period  relative  to  which  he  fpeaks,  ^^  at  this  time  the 
**  wages  of  a  common  labourer  was  8d.  per  day.''  Now 
fuppofmg  that  the  prices  of  other  things  were  equally  low» 
according  to  the  prefent  ratio,  we  find  Siat  the  wages  of  a  fin" 

fie  day  would  have  bought  the  poor  labourer  a  fat  pigj  a  loaf  of 
ready  and  fome  good  ak  to  drink  for  bimfelf  and  his  fanuly. 

But 
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But  confider,  I  pray  you,  how  many  days  a  poor  labourer 
muft  work  before  he  mud  touch  either  ale  or  fat  pig  in  the 
prefent  (ituation  of  affairs.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  fee 
why  a  poor  labourer  (without  whom,  by  the  way,  we  fhould 
none  of  us  have  either  ale,  nor  pigs,  nor  bread,  nor  any 
thing  elfe)  (hould  not  occaiionally  have  his  pi^  to  banquet 
upon,  and  his  pot  of  ale  after  it  to  refrefli  himfelf.  But  alas ! 
thefe  things  are  now  entirely  out  of  the  queftion;  and  if  a 
man  has  three  or  four  children,  his  ordinary  wages  will  not 
even  buy  a  fufficiency  of  bread  alone :  for  what  is  the  prefent 
price  of  wages?  I  believe  we  may  eftimate  them  at  about 
iixteen  pence  per  day  throughout  the  country;  and  I  am  in 
poffeilion  of  fads  enough  to  prove,  that  for  ordinary  labour, 
that  is  to  fay,  for  eleven  months  out  of  twelve,  this  is  the 
outfide.  Now  the  price  of  a  half  peck  loaf,  which  for  fuch 
a  family  is  not  too  much,  is  twenty- pence.  Such  are  the 
bleffings  of  our  Conftitution  in  Church  and  State  as  now  ad- 
miniflered. 

But  fuppofe  we  take  the  eflimate  from  London,  where  the 

})rice  of  labour  is  confiderably  higher.  The  great  part  of 
abouring  men  employed  in  this  capital  receive  from  twenty- 
pence  to  two  (hillings  a  day:  (Some  particular  trades,  among 
whom  combination  is  eafy,  have  by  a  fort  of  infurreftion  and 
violence,  extorted  more  \),  But  what  is  the  price  of  a  pig  or 
gooofe  now.  I  never  go  to  market,  Citizens,  and  therefore 
am  obliged  to  report  thcfe  circumftances  at  fecond-hand;  but 
I  am  told  that  a  good  pig  or  goofe  at  this  time  will  coft  about 
/even  Jhillings  \tvXc2A  o\  four-pence  \  that  a  capon  inftead  of 
three-pence  is  fix  Jldllingi ;  and  that  fowls,  inftead  of  a  penny 
and  two-{^ence,  are  about  four  (hillings  and  (ix-pence,  at  the 
lowefl. 

Now  taking  the  average  of  the  increafe  from  thefe  fadls; 
fuppofing,  for  the  prefent,  that  the  increafe  of  other  articles 
has  been  proportionate,  the  prefent  price  of  provifions  is  about 
twenty-two  times — Mark  the  faft,  Citizens — the  price  of 
provinons  is  multiplied  by  about  twenty-two,  from  what  it 
was  at  the  period  I  have  been  fpeaking  of.  Well,  are  the 
wages  of  the  labouring  poor  increafed  in  a  proportion  of  22 
to  one?  If  inftead  of  this,  they  are  fcarccly  doubled,  let  us 
mark  in  what  a  very  different  fituation  the  lower  orders  of 
fociety  are  placed,  from  what  they  were  in  the  golden  days 
of  Queen  Befs  as  they  are  called. — (Golden  they  might  be, 
to  the  poor,  in  this  refpeft ;  but  I  cannot  help  putting  in  my 
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caveat  as  to  the  general  pralfe  beftowed  upon  the  reign  of  that 
defpotic  termagant). 

If  the  price  of  labour  had  kept  pace  with  the  growing 
price  of  pigs  and  of  poultry,  the  wages  of  a  labouring  man 
would  have  been  at  this  time  not  lefs  ^zn  fifteen  JhiUings  per 

day. 

Now  Citizens,  if  thefe  are  fafls,  and  if  it  is  alfo  true  that 
no  mafter  could  poflibly  afford  to  give  his  labourers  fifteen 
(hillings  ptr  day,  I  am  entitled  to  draw  this  conclufion — ^that 
the  increafe  of  the  price  of  provifions  does  not  principally 
refult  from  the  decrcafe  of  the  value  of  money,  from  the 
larger  quantity  of  circulating  fpecie,  or  from  any  of  thofe 
caufes  which  mock  philofophers  have  appealed  to,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  tyrants  who  paid  them  for  varnifhing  over  their 
oppreflions,  and  deluding  the  people  who  liftened  to  their  fal- 
lacious arguments. 

'  Citizens  this  is  notalU  I  have  fome  reafon  to  believe  that, 
at  the  time  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  the  ufual  day's  Jabour  of  a 
working  man,  inftead  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  was  but 
eight.  I  will  tell  you  my  reafon  for  fuppofing  this.  I  know 
it  to  be  the  faft,  that,  in  a  particular  part  of  the  country,  it 
was  but  eight  hours  at  that  time;  and  you  will  judge  how  far 
it  is  likely ^that  this  was  an  exclufive  privilege. 

About  three  years  ago,  being  on  the  coaft  of  Kent,  and 
taking  up  my  habitation  at  a  friend's  houfe,  at  Dinchurch 
wall,  which  keeps  out  the  fea  from  Romney  Mar(h;  and  being 
at  the  houfe  of  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration by  which  that  diftrift  has  the  misfortune  to  be  go- 
verned, I  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  fome  particulars 
relative  to  their  regulations.  By  the  charter  of  this  corpora- 
tion, which  was  granted,  I  underftand,  abou(  the  time  I  have 
been  fpeaking  of,  the  price  of  the  day's  labour,  for  a  man 
working  upon  the  wall,  which  ftands  in  need  of  conftant  re- 
pair, is  fixed  at  a  (hilling. 

This  will  (hew  you  that  at  that  period  8d.  per  diem  was 
the  average  price,  and  not  the  maximum  of  the  price  paid  for 
labour,  for  the  price  of 'a  day's  labour,  upon  Dinchurch  wall, 
for  keeping  out  the  fea  from  Romney  Mar(h,  was  fixed  by 
charter  at  is.  Being  fixed  by  charter,  it  remains  the  fame 
at  this  time,  and  the  Corporation  itfeif  has  not  the  power  of 
altering  it.  But  the  day's  labour  upon  this  wall  being  origi- 
nally only  eight  hours,  the  poor  labourers,  finding  themfelves 
no  longer  able  to  live  twenty-four  hours  upon  one  day's  work, 

perform 
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perform  regularly  a  day  and  an  half  s  work  every  day :  that  19 
to  fay,  they  toil  twelve  hours  for  which  they  receive  is.6d» 
for  the  fupport  of  themfelves  and  families. 

This  is  only  an  individual  inftance  I  grant;  and  therefore 
does  not  authorize  a  very  poiitive  condufion;  but  as  it  has  led 
me  to  fufped,  that  the  day's  labour  was  anciently  no  more 
dian  eight  hours,  I  ftate  the  foundation  upon  which  the  fuf- 
picion  refts>  in  hopes  that  others  may  think  it  worth  while  to 
enquire  further  into  the  fubjed.  It  is  ceruinly  worth  enqui- 
ry; and  for  my  own  part,  whether  it  was  the  general  pradice 
or  not,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  more  than  enough 
for  the  interefts  and  happinefs  of  fociety;  and  more  than 
enough  to  be  put  upon  the  individual.  iNor  can  I  give  un« 
qualified  praife  to  the  laws  of  any  country,  that  does  not 
enable  a  poor  man  to  maintain  his  family  in  decency  by  the 
diurnal  labour  of  eight  hours. 

Nay  Citizens,  if— which  I  believe  never  can  be  the  caie, 
and  therefore  I  don't  wiih  to  enforce  it  upon  you  as  a  dilng 
practicable — but  if  an  equal  divifion  of  labour  among  all  the 
inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  and  if  the  luxuries,  the  follies,  and 
fopperies  of  life  were  banifhed,  even  one  hour  per  diem  to 
each  individual  would  be  labour  enough  for  the  comfortable 
fubfiftence  of  all.  Nay  I  sun  informed,  that  Mr.  Nicholfonj 
achymift  and  philofopher,  whofe  very  name  commands  our 
reverence,  has  abfolutely  calculated,  that  the  whole  labour 
employed  in  producing  the  abfolute  neceflaries  of  life,  when 
divided  equally  among  the  whole  population  of  the  country) 
is  not  more  than  half  an  hour  in  the  day. 

Now  though  I  think  it  a  very  good  thing,  that  fome  of  the 
embelliJhmentS'i  as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life,  ihould 
be  attended  to,  though  I  think  it  a  very  good  thing  that  a 
country  ihould  be  adorned  with  fplendid  edifices,  magnificent 
paintings,  books  to  inform  the  mind,  and  diverfions  and  in- 
dulgences to  relax  and  foften  it — ^that  we  fhould  havef  articles 
of  eafe  and  gratification,  as  well  as  the  bare  accommodations 
of  life ;  yet  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  grind  the  faces  of  the 
poor  upon  the  mill-ftone  of  oppreffion,  that  a  few  worthlefs 
individuals  may  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  individual  pofTeffion 
of  all  thofe  comforts  and  advantages. 

Citizens,  when  I  am  thoroughly  aware  of  the  applications 
that  may  be  made  of  what  I  am  faying,  which  I  could  wifh 
always  to  be,  and  how  far  the  inferences  will  go  which  I  at-« 
tempt  to  draw  from  the  fa^s  I  am  ftating)  I  am  very  defirous 

that 
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&flt  I  (hould  never  appear  to  draw  a  condufion  beyoiid  that 
point  in  which  the  facts,  fairly  and  candidly  ftated,  will  bear 
me  out.  I  ought  therefore  to  obferve,  that,  with  refpe£t  to 
the  former  conciufion  upon  the  prices  of  providons,  there  t& 
ibme  degree  uf  fallacy,  and  that  when  this  fallacy  is  hWly 
ftated,  it  muft  be  admitted  to  operate  as  a  drawback  in  fome 
degree,  with  refpedl  to  the  difproportion  between  the  prices 
of  provifion  and  of  labour;  and  confequently  that  the  de- 
preifion  of  the  lower  orders  of  fociety  is  mt  quite  fo  ix&ava-^ 
gant  as  it  might,  m  the  firft  inftance,  appear.  I  wiih  to  put 
you  in  pofleilion  of  all  the  fa6>s  that  I  am  mafter  of;  and  I 
fhall  not  therefore  be  very  much  afraid  of  appearing  to  con- 
tradift  in  one  part  of  my  le£hire  what  I  advance  in  an- 
other. 

I  leave  ungenerous  advantages  to  the  wrong  fide  of  the 
queftion.  Our  caufe  ftands  not  in  need  of  them.  I  wi{h  to 
fubmit  the  whole  of  the  reafonings,  pro  and  con,  fairly  and 
candidly,  that  you  may  fee  how  much  and  how  little  the  fads 
I  bring  before  you  bear  upon  the  conclufions  \  wifli  to 
adduce. 

Some  abatement  then  is  to  be  made  from  the  calculation 
drawn  from  poultry  and  other  articles  of  that  defcription, 
becaufe  the  faA  is,  that  it  was  not,  originally,  fo  much  as  it 
is  now,  the  pradiice  of  a  few  particular  individuals  of  the 
privileged  and  opulent  orders  of  fociety  to  monopolize  to 
•  themfeWes  a  particular  fpecies  of  food.  Luxuries  did  not 
always  bear  a  price  fo  difproportionate  to  the  neceffities  of 
life  as  they  do  now.  There  was  a  time  when  falmon  (for 
example)  and  all  luxurious  fifh  were  fo  plentiful  and  abun- 
dant, that  the  pooreft  individual  in  fociety  as  well  as  the  rich- 
eft,  could  have  them  upon  their  tables,  and  banquet  upon 
them  to  fatiety. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  mention  to  you  once  before,  that 
it  was  found  neceflary,  at  Winchefter,  to  infert  a  claufe  in 
the  indentures  of  poor  boys  apprenticed  from  the  parifli,  to 
prevent  them  from  being  fed  more  than  three  times  in  the 
week  upon  falmon.  But  means  have  fmce  been  taken  to 
preclude  the  neceffity  of  fuch  claufes.  It  was  known  by  the 
great  and  mighty  potentates  who  danoe  before  us  in  the  pup- 
pet fhow  of  ftate^  adorned  with  ftars  and  garters — ^It  was 
known  (I  was  going  to  fay  by  thefe  mountebanks  >  but  I  mean 
by  thele  right  honourable  gentUmeriy  that  luxiiries  were  adapted 
to  pamper  their  appetites,  and  fill  them  witn  the  finful  lufts 
of  the  fle{b>  c.i.d  thereby  corrupt  their  morals  and  render  tbeoi 

c  but 
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but  little  difpofed  to  go  to  church,  and  ftill  lefs  difpofed  to 
liften  to  every  thing  that  the  gentleman  in  the  bl'^ck  gow^n 
{hould  fay  to  them,  and  finally  to  render  them  unfit  for  la« 
bour,  and  deftroy  their  conftitutions.  Thefe  Right  Honour-' 
able  Gentlemen^  therefore,  with  refpe6t  to  many  of  tfaofe  arti- 
cles, were  willing  to  engrofs  the  dangerous  enjoyment  to 
themfelves,  knowing  very  well  that  iheir  own  morals  could 
not  be  made  much  worfe,  and  that  if  they  did  eat  and  drink 
theinfelves  to  death,  it  was  matter  of  very  little  confequence 
to  ibciety.  Salmon  was  therefore  contracted  for  by  their 
agents  of  luxury,  the  great  fifhmongers ;  and  agreements 
were  notorioufly  made  that  only  a  given  number  ihould  be 
brought  to  market,  and  the  refl,  let  them  be  as  plentifiil  as 
they  would,  fhould  ferve  to  manure  the  earth.  Other  prac- 
tices (particularly  the  breaking  up  of  fmall  farms)  have  tended 
to  increafe  the  price  of  pigs  and  poultry:  it  being  found  im* 
pro|;er  for  the  fwinifli  multitude  to  have  fuch  food — there 
being  fomething  monftrous  in  the  idea  of  one  pig  eating  an- 
other. 

Thefe  circum (lances  have  caufed  a  great  difproportion  be- 
tween the  prices  of  thofe  articles  and  of  the  articles  of  com- 
mon food :  much  greater  within  the  remembrance  of  ibmo 
perfons  perhaps  to  whom  I  am  now  fpeaking,  than  it  ufed  to 
be.  But  fuppofe  we  ti.ke  the  general  diiFcrence  in  the  price 
of  provifions  at  the  mod  moderate  calculation  poflible:  fup- 
pofe we  ihould  i.dmit,  for  the  prefent,  that  the  price  of  thefe 
articles  was  i.o  more  at  the  period  I  am  fpeaking  of  than  the 
price  of  common  butcher's  meat :  fuppofe  for  example  at  the 
fame  time  that  a  chicken  was  to  he  bought  for  a  penny,  meat 
was  a  penny  per  pound;  what  ihall  we  then  find  the  propor- 
tion to  be  I  Meat  a  penny  a  pound,  and  labour  eightpence 
per  day.  The  price  of  a  dafs  labour^  theriy  at  that  period^  at 
the  h  weft  comphtatkny  was  equal  to  the  price  of  eight  pounds  of 
butcher's  meat.     Is  that  the  cafe  now  ? 

\i  this  is  the  loweft  calculation  that  can  be  admitted,  then, 
certainly,  whatever  the  refult  is,  as  to  the  difference  between 
the  proportionate  prices  of  labour  and.  provifions  then,  and 
the  proportionate  prices  of  labour  and  provifions  now,  we 
ihall  be  compelled  to  admit  that  fuch  difference  does  now 
exift  between  the  condition  of  the  laborious  part  of  the  com« 
munity  then  and  now. 

Well  then  to  make  the  price  of  labour  at  this  period 
equal  in  point  of  real  advantage  to  the  price  of  labour  at  that 
period,-«-that  is  to  fay,  to  enable  a  man  for  the  fame  quantuoi 

of 
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ef  labour  to  get  the  (ame  quantity  of  comforts  and  accom- 
modations,  the  average  price  of  labour  ought  to  be  5s.  4d. 
per  diem  throughout  the  country. 

Let  me  be  underftood  accurately.  I  do  not  mean  to  fet 
myfelf  up  as  the  arbitrary  judge  of  what  ought  to  be,  and 
what  ought  not  to  be>  the  price  of  labour.  That  is  not  what 
I  am  aiming  at  I  want  to  convince  you  of  the  nature  and 
caufes  of  the  evil;  and  then  let  the  good  fenfe  and  uitder- 
ftanding  «of  the  country  feek  for  its  remedy.  Whether  the 
proper  remedy  is  to  remove  the  caufes  of  the  extravagant 
price  of  provifions,  or  to  raife  the  wages  of  labour,  or  whe« 
ther  both  ought  in  fome  degree  to  be  done,  I  do  not  at  pre- 
Ant  decide:  But  I  think  I  am  entitled  from  this  ftatement  to 
draw  this  conclufion— -that  there  is  a  monftrous  advance  upon 
the  prices  of  the  neceffaries  and'  accommodations  of  life; 
the  whole  of  which  cannott  be  attributed  to  the  decreafe  of 
the  real  value  of  the  mone v  by  which  thefe  articles  are  bought. 
I  think  1  am  entitled,  alio,  to  conclude — ^that  either  one  or 
other  of  thefe  two  circumftances  is  the  fa6l*— either  the  quan- 
tity of  money  has  been  conftantly  increafing,  and  the  prices 
of  provifions  have  confequently  kept  equal  pace  with  that  in- 
creafe,  while  the  higher  orders  of  fociety  have  monopolized 
the  increafmg  money  and  all  the  confequent  advantages  to 
themfelves,  to  that  the  lower  orders  of  fociety,  by  whom  the 
whole  was  produced,  have  not  been  proportionably  rewarded; 
or  elfe  there  is  an  tncreafe  in  the  price  of  the  articles  of 
cohfumption,  difproportionate  to  an  extravagant  degree,  with 
the  increafe  of  the  fpecie  by  which  thofe  provifions  is  to  be 
purchafed. 

I  believe,  Citizens,  both  thefe  ftatements  are  true.  I  be^* 
lieve,  from  caufes  which  I  ihall  afterwards  inveftigate,  that 
the  price  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  has  increafed  beyond  the 
increafe  of  the  circulating  medium :  I  mean  the  general  cir" 
ctfkting  medium.  I  (hall  fpeak  of  that  JivindHng  bubble  called 
paper  credit,  at  another  part  of  thefe  Ledures.  I  believei 
alfo,  that  there  has  been  a  negledi  of  the  lower  orders  of  fo- 
ciety ;  and  that  the  increafe  of  their  wages  has  not  borne 
any  fort  of  proportion  with  the  real  increafe  of  the  quantityy 
and  confequent  decreafe  of  the  value  of  money. 

But  let  us  b^ing  the  comparifon  a  little  nearer  to  us.  Let 
us  take  fads  of  more  recent  date:  and  fee  what  we  are  en- 
abled to  conclude  from  them. 

I  £hall  now  proceed  to  ftatements  to  the  accuracy  of  which 
(if  tjbey  are  accurate)  a  great  propgrtion  of  you  ynXL  be  able 
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to  bear  teftimony;  or  the  fallacy  of  which  (if  they  arefalfe) 
you  will  readily  deteA:— fa^  relative  to  the  prkes  of  pro- 
vifions  within  the  laft  twenty-five  years.  I  ihall  then  com« 
pare  thefe  prices  with  the  increafe  of  the  price  of  labour  i 
and  fee  bow  far  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  have  been 
benefited  even  during  that  period,  for  a  great  part  of 
which  the  growth  of  wealthy  commerce  and  profperity 
have  been  fo  frequently  boafted,  by  that  treacherous 
individual,  who  has  all  the  while  had  his  dagger  at  the  heart 
of  every  blelBng,  and  every  comfort  and  accommodation  of 
the  country. 

Twenty  years  ago  bread  was  four-pence  per  quartern,  now 
it  is  nine-pence  farthing.  [J  underfiand  that  in  London  it  lJS>- 
fince  rifen  to  ajhiiling.] 

Nay  this  increafe,  monftrous  as  it  is,  has  another  aggra- 
vating circumfiance — namely,  that  many  of  thoic  vegetable!- 
which  ufed  to  decreafe  the  confumption  of  bread,  are  now 
fcarcely  to  be  got  at  any  price  whatever.  Potatoes  which, 
fince  I  have  been  a  houfekeeper,  ufed  commonly  to  be  fold  at 
five  pounds  for  two-pence>  are  now  three  half-pence  per 
pound.  This  circumfiance  may  appear  trifling  and  ridiculous 
to  fome  of  us:  but  it  is  no  trifle,  it  is  no  ridicule  to  the  poor 
individual  who  has  five  or  fix  children  to  fupport;  and  who 
hitherto  has  been  able  to  give  them  but  little  fuftenance,  but 
what  was  derived  from  diefe  potatoes,  ibpped  in  a  little  of 
that  chalk  and  water  which  in  London  we  call  milk. 

But  thefe  are  not  the  only  articles  which  have  thus  in- 
irreafed  in  their  price.  We  talk  of  famine  in  France.  We 
have  a  worfe  famine  at  home.  .  They  have  had  no  fcarcity  but 
of  bread  alone.  We,  it  feems,  have  a  fcarcity  of  every 
thing.  No  kind  of  meaty  in  any  part  of  that  country,  has 
ever  been  more  than  four-pence  per  pound.  What  is  the 
cafe  with  us  ?  Boiling  beef,  twenty  or  twenty-^five  years  ago, 
might  be  bought  at  from  two-pence  to  two-pence  halfpenny : 
now  from  fix-pence  to  fix-pence  halfpenny ;  roafHng  ditto  at 
four- pence  now  at  eight-pence;  pork  and  veal  at  four-p^nce 
halfpenny,  now  at  eiffht-pence  halfpenny;  mutton  three* 
pence  halfjpenny  and  lour.pence  now  eight-pence;  for  .good 
fait  butter  that  ufed  to  be  bought  at  five- pence  we  now  pay 
eleven-pence;  loaf  fugar,  (good  ariftocratic  loaf  fugar)  fuch 
as  you  mud  now  pay  thirteen  or  fourteen-pence  per  pound  for, 
was  then  fold  at  fixpence;  as  for  the  cheap  fort  of  loaf  fugar, 
as  it  is  called,  for  which  you  pay  eleven-pence  or  a  ihilling, 
at  this  time,  it  is  fuch  coarfe  democratic  ftufF  as  no  indivi- 
dual. 
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iual,  at  the  period  I  am  fpeaking  of,  would  have  bought  at 
any  prke  whatever.  Moift  fugar  (a  very  important  article 
to  poor  people,  who  wi(h  to  keep  their  children  in  health  bjr 
regaling  them  frequendy  with  a  fruit  puddings  ufed  to  be 
two-pence  halfpenny  per  pound,  it  is  now  nine-pence*  Coal% 
till  within  thefe  feven  years,  were  fcarcely  ever  fo  high  as  a 
(hilling  per  bulhel.  They  have  been  three  Aiillines  and  three 
(hillings  and  fixpence,  during  the  late  inclement  leafon;  and 
twenty-pence  was  no  uncommon  price  the  winter  before. 
What  is  the  refult  of  all  this? — ^I'hat  coals  have  increafed 
their  price  threefold,  common  fugar  almoft  fourfold,  butter 
and  bread  confiderably  more  than  double;  fome  meats  have 
increafed  threefold  in  their  price,  and  the  average  of  all 
animal  food  is  confiderably  more  than  double  the  price  now 
that  it  was  twenty  or  twenty  five  years  ago.  Now  then 
fuppofing  we  could  admit  that  all  this  increafe  of  price  refulted 
from  the- increafe  of  gold  and  filver,  from  the  wealth,  and 

Sandeur,  and  fplendour,  and  profperity  of  the  country-— and 
T.  Dundas  having  told  you  that  general  bankruptcy  is  a 
froof  of  the  profperity  of  the  countxy^  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
prove  to  you,  that  tne  increafed  price  of  provifions  is  a  proof 
of  the  grandeur,  profperity,  and  happinefs  of  the  country: 
But,  irthis  be  true,  what  juftice  has  been  done  to  thofe 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens,  from  whofe  labour,  from 
whofe  induflry,  from  the  fweat  of  whofe  brow,  all  that  wealth 
and  profperity  has  been  reaped  i  Ought  not  this  wealth,  gran« 
deur,  and  profperity,  to  have  enabled  the  labourer  who  pro* 
cured  them,  at  leaft  to  eat  as  well,  drink  as  well,  cloath  him- 
felf  as  well,  lay  on  as  good  a  bed,  and  be  fheltered  by  as 
good  a  roof  as  formerly  ? 

For  the  accompliihment  of  this,  the  price  of  labour  ought 
to  be  confiderably  more  than  doubled.  It  has  not,  however, 
upon  an  average,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
been  increafed  during  that  period  one  fourth.  In  fome  places 
it  has  fcarcely  been  increafed  at  al) ;  and,  in  many,  not  one 
fixtb.  Mark  then  the  bleifed  efie£ts  of  the  martial  admini* 
ftrationa  of  North  and  Pitt',  two  charaAers  that  will  go  hand 
in  h^nd  down  to  infamy;  the  one  for  the  fordid  and  pufiUani- 
mous  cowardice  with  which  he  fitfFered  himfelf  to  be  made 
the  chief  t^ol  and  inftiument  of  a  war  4)0  never  approved,  the 
other  for  his  favage  propenfity  to  the  definition  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  unfeeling  duplicity  with  which  he  has  purfued 
his  ambitious  views,  out  why  do  I  put  epithets  to  the  word  ? 
Hypocrify  itfelf  includes  ^ery  thing  thac  is  deteilahle  and 

abhorred ', 
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abhorred;  and  wherever  you  find  that  fcowling  countenanct^ 
that  (huffling  gait,  that  iapftded  arrogance  of  deportment 
which  marks  the  political  maypole  of  this  devoted  country, 
fet  down  the  being  thus  ftamped  by  the  broad  feal  of  nature, 
for  all  that  the  catalogue  of  guilt  contains,  from  foliury  in- 
toxication and  debauchery,  to  the  ravage  of  nations  and  the 
depopulation  of  continents,  and  the  moft  inveterate  hatred  to 
the  liberties  and  happinefs  of  mankind. 

Thus,  ther,  we  find  that  the  labourers  of  this  country, 
at  this  time  poiTefs  confiderably  lefs  than  half  the  necefiaries, 
comforts,  and  accommodations,  which  they  were  able  to  ob- 
tain twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  lefs  than  a  third  of 
what  recompenfed  the  fame  or  a  leis  degree  of  labour  in  the 
middle  of  laft  century :  while  at  the  fame  time,  die  penfions^ 
places,  and  luxuries  of  our  rulers  have  been  extravagantlr 
jncreaied.  The  wealth,  the  power,  the  infolence  of  fucoe^ 
five  adminiftrations»  have  kept  pace  with  the  growing  mifery 
of  the  people ;  and  while  one  are  ftripped  of  half  their  ne- 
ceflaries,  the  others  are  infulting  common  fenfe  and  common 
decency,  with  the  pompous  difplay  of  more  than  twice  their 
former  opulence  and  wafteful  grandeur.  Yet  ariftocrats  hare 
the  (hamelefs  audacity  to  tell  us,  that  if  the  price  of  the  ne* 
ceflaries  of  life  has  increafed,  the  price  of  labour  has  in* 
•  creafed  alfo. 

It  is  a  courtly  virtue  to  He  with  the  words  of  truth;  and 
therefore  I  give  them  credit  for  their  confiftency.  The  price 
of  labour  has  indeed  increafed  from  eight-pence  to  a  ihiUing, 
and  from  a  (hilling  to  fifteen-pence,  while  the  neceflaries  of 
life  have  rifen  at  a  proportion  of  from  eight-pence  to  two 
Ihillings,  and  from  two  (hillings  to  five. 

Such  then  are  the  fads  with  refpe6l  to  the  ufual  articles  of 
common  accommodation.  But  there  are  other  articles  which, 
though  not  immediately  confumed  by  man,  have  alfo  a  ten- 
dency to  increafe  his  misery,  when  they  are  increafed  in  their 
price.  Hay,  for  exafttple,  and  indeed  every  individual  article 
that  bears  any  price  whatever.  What  then  are  the  fads  re- 
^  lative  to  thofe  articles.  Have  they  increafed  in  price,  or 
^  have  they  notf  Within  five  years,  from  the  year  1790,  oats 
have  increafed  75  per  cent  in  price* 

I  believe  1  ftate  this  fa&  from  fuch  authority,  diat  I  do 
not  ftand  m  danger  of  any  contradidion.  I  am  not  myielf 
an  adept  in  the  market  price  of  thefe  articles,  or  in  the  com* 
meice  that  is  carried  on  relative  to  them:  but  I  believe  I  can 
fiate  from  the  be(l  authority,  that  fince  the  year  1790,  the 
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price  of  oats  has  increafed  75  per  cent,  while  hay,  every 
article  of  pulfe,  and  a  great  variety  of  thofe  articles  which 
contribute)  in  a  fecond-hand  way,  to  the  comforts  of  life, 
have  kept  pace  with  this  increafe. 

What  then  fhall  we  fay  to  all  thefefaSs  ?— Is  it  necefTary, 
or  is  it  not,  that  the  caufes  fhould  be  enquired  into?  I  believe 
it  is  neceflary :  for  whatever  may  be  the  cafe  with  refped  to 
theological  matters,  withrefpe£t  to  poiiticai  concerns,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  virtue  to  know  good  from  evil.  I  believe,  that  we 
ought  to  pluck  the  apple  of  fcience  whenever  it  bangs  within 
our  reach.  I  am  fure,  alfo,  that  if  it  is  good  to  enquire,  it 
is  neceflary  that  the  people  fhould  make  the  enquiry  for  them- 
felves:  for  I  do  npt  believe  the  minifiry  will  be  incIiiTed  to 
make  it  for  them.  At  this  period  indeed  they  have  better 
employment  abroad.  Their  wits  and  faculties  are  too  much 
engaged  in  ihowing  how  confident  it  is  for  them  to  talk  of 
the  faithleiTnefs  of  republicans,  by  perfuading  the  Royalifta 
of  La  Vendee  to  break  thro'  all  the  oaths  and  engagementt 
thev  have  made  with  the  republic  of  France.  They  are  too 
buly  in  fending  their  50,000  ftand  of  arms,  with  their  fcoun- 
drel  run-away  emigrant  officers,  to  excite  frefh  infurre£tions 
«^fre{h  fcenes  of.  blood  and  mailacre,  among  the  ignorant 
prieft  ridden  peasants  of  Poidtou;— in  arming  afrefh  the 
Chouan  banditti — the  midnight  murderers  of  Brittany,  that 
they  may  have  the  pretence  of  forhething  like  a  fhadow  of  a 
(hadow  of  the  fhadow  of  a  probability  of  fuccefs,  upon  the 
ilreneth  of  which,  to  perfuadc  the  people  of   Britain  to  be 

lied,  once  more  to  fpend  another  forty  milHons  in  a 
refh  campaign ;  and  to  have  die  honour  of  finding  themfelves 
in  a  worfe  fituation  at  the  end^han  ever. 

However  this  gives  me  no  uneafinefs:  for  things  at  die 
worll  muft  furely  mend ;  and  our  rulers  feem  determined  that 
it  ihall  not  be  long  before  they  drive  matters  to  the  very  worft 
that  human  nature  is  capable  of  bearing.  But  fay  thefe  z^/r- 
tmm  merij  and  their  moft  fafnent  advocates^  it  is  not  right  to 
enter  into  enquiries  of  this  kind,  at  this  time.  Confider  the 
ftate  of  the  public  mind.  It  will  lead  to  commotion.  Such 
is  the  trick  and  cheat  which  they  have  been  putting  upon 
our  underflandings,  and  perhaps  upon  their  own»  for  centu- 
ries; fuch  have  been  always  the  pretences  of  the  individuals 
who  have  walked  the  (ame  infamous  round  before  them,  and 
fuch  always  will  be  the  pretences  of  thofe  who  follow  in  the 
iame  routine.  The  delinquents  will  always  think  it. is  not  a 
proper  time  to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  their  delinquency. 

But 
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But  the  facl  is,  that  commotions  fpring  from  ignorance^  and 
not  from  knowledge.  He  who  is  wife  knows  how  to  redreis 
the  grievances  he  labours  under.  He  who  is  ignorant  feels 
the  fting  of  difafter :  but,  inftead  of  taking  (he  path  of  ame-* 
lioration,  plunges  headlong  into  violence.  Men  ignorant  and 
uninftru£^ed  become  mad  and  frantic. with  their  wrongs  :  for 
what  is  madnefs  ?  What  is  phrenzy;  but  the  want  of  know- 
ledge and  capacity  to  underftand  right  from  wrong,  tm^ 
from  falfehood,  and  to  perceive  which  is' the  way  to  accom- 
pliih  thofe  defigns  which  wifdom,  juftice,  and  virtue  would 
di£bte, 

I  wifli  to  allay,  not  to  i'ncreafe  fermentation.  I  wKh  I 
knew  how  to  give  you  a  Spartan  determination  ef  fnd^  ^^^~ 
ther  with  the  benevolence  and  phrlanthropy  with  which  a  tew 
fpeculative  philoibphers  of  the  prefent  day  have  endeavoured 
to  infpire  mankind.  I  would  make  you  hard  as  rocks,  a- 
gainft  the  aiTaults  of  corruption,  prejudice  and  oppreflion.  I 
Vould  make  you  ftand  like  a  marble  wall,  and  deiy  the  afiiiults 
and  encroachments  of  thofe  wretches  who  dare  to  fet  a  foot 
upon  the  facred  boundary  and  landmark  of  liberty.  But,  at 
the  fame  time  I  would  fill  your  fouls  with  a  deflation  of  every 
thing  like  violence,  rancour,  and  cruelty.  O  that  I  could 
make  you  feel  the  true  determination  of  generous  valour,  and 
that  you  might  be  as  wife  and  benevolent  as  you  were  deter- 
mined and  refolute ! 

How  is  it  to  be  done?  How  ihall  I  fteel  your  breafts,  and 
ibften  your  hearts  at  the  (ame  moment?  If  I  knew  how  td 
do  this  I  (hould  then  indeed  be  fit  to  ftand  in  this  Tribune, 
and  liftened  to  by  nay  fellow  citizens ;  becaufe  I  (kould  then 
be  able  to  point  out  to  you  the  certain  means  of  redrefe,  and 
infure  you  luccefs  in  your  ftruggles  for  the  happinefs  of  fut-ure 
ages,  without  aggravating,  even  for  an  hour,  the  mifery  of  the 
prefent  generation; 

I  am  fure,  however,  that  this  efFe£t  is  not  to  be  produced 
by  intimidation  or  by  ignorance.  I  have  feen,  fmce  I  laft 
had  the  honour  of  meeting  the  courttenances  of  my  enlightened 
fellow  citizens  in  this  place  \  I  have  feen  fome  of  the  lament- 
able confequences  of  the  miferable  ignorance,  in  which  the 
Sovernors  of  this  country  contrive  to  keep  the  people.  I 
ave  been  rambling,  according  to  my  wonted  pra£^ice,  in  the 
true  democratic  way,  on  foot,  from  village  to  village,  from 
pleafant  hill  to  barren  heath,  recreating  my  mind  with  the 
beauties,  and  with  the  deformities  of  nature.  1  have  trace4 
oyer  many  a  barren  track  of  land  in  that  county  (Surrey) 

which 
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XP-hich  is  called  the  Gentleman's  county ;  becauFe,  forfooth 
the  beggarly y&«j  culottes  are  routed  out  from  it;  their  vulgar 
cottages,  fo  ofFenfive  to  the  proud  eye  of  luxury,  are  exter- 
minated, and  nothing  but  the  (lately  domes  of  ufelefs  gran« 
deur  prefent  themfelves  to  our  eyes.  I  have  been  travelling 
over  thofe  fpots;  I  have  enjoyed  the  fine  profpefls  from  Leith 
hill;  and  have  turned  round,  with  a  figh,  to  behold  how  many 
a  little  uncultivated  valley  there  lies  wafte;  how  many  a 
beautiful  fpot  lies  defolate,  which  a  thoufandth  part  of  that 
revenue  which  has  been  fo  madly  wafted  in  the  prefent  deteft- 
able  war,  might  have  converted  into  fiiiiling  gardens  and  lux- 
uriant fields,  yielding  food  knd  raiment  to  many  apoor  family^ 
while  their  little  fmiling  cottages  might  have  imparted  de* 
light,  where  now  nothing  but  gloomy  fterility  is  to  be 
feen. 

In  the  courfe  of  thf^fe  rambles  I  have  dropped,  occafion- 
ally,  into  the  little  hedge  ale-houfesto  refrefli  myfelf.  I  have 
fat  down  among  the  rough  clowns,  whofe  tattered  garments 
were  foiled  with  their  ruftic  labour^;  for  I  have  not  forgot 
that  all  mankind  are  equally  my  brethren ;  and  I  love  to  fee 
the  labourer  in  his  ragged  coat— that  is  I  love  the  labourer: 
I  am  {brry'his  coat  is  obliged  to  be  fo  ragged.  I  love  the 
labourer  then^  in  his  ragged  coat,  as  well  as  I  love  the  Peer 
in  his  ermine;  perhaps  better;  for  indeed  I  fliould  not  be 
forry  if  the  ermine  of  the  Peer  were  employed  in  keeping  the 
children  of  the  poor  ragged-coated  peafant  warm  of  a  winter's 
night.  I  have  mixed,  therefore,  with  thefe  people;  and  I 
have  grieved  to  hear  their  fentiments.  Commotion  and  vio- 
lence they  can  readily  commend.  They  can  applaud  the 
frantic  proceedings  of  thofe,  who  have  feized  upon  the  (ham- 
bles,  the  mills,  and  the  bakers'  (bops;  and  thus  have  endea* 
voured,  by  their  arbitrary  proceedings,  to  reduce  the  price 
of  provifions.  Thus  far  they  think  the  interference  of  'the 
people  right:  But  as  to  political  enquiry,  to  this  they  are  too 
many  of  them  dead.  The  generality  of  them  ftill  cherifll 
the  prejudices  that  have  caufed  their  mifery.  They  hate  a 
Frenchman,  for  being  a  Jacobin,  as  much  as  they  formerly 
hated  him  for  wearing  wooden JhoeS'i  tho'  they  know  no  more 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  jacobin^  than  they  did  before  of 
the  guilt  that  was  attached  to  (hoes  of  wood.  Nay  too  ma- 
ny of  them  idolize  the  name  of  a  contemptible  wretch  who(e 
father's  reputation  was  the  fole  caufe  of  his  popularity,  and 
whom  a  few  grains  of  enquiry  would  lead  them  to  execrate  as 
the  author  of  that  very  fcarcity  of  which  they  complain.    I 
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have  argued  with  thefe  men  upon  the  impropriety  of  tumuft 
and  violence :  for  I  abhor  commotion  more  than  1  abhor  any 
thing,  except  defpotifm  and  corruption ;  and  I  never  meet 
with  the  advocate  of  violence,  but  I  endeavour  to  fliow  him 
'its  v^ickednefs  and  abfurdity.  But,  alas,  the  uninformed 
mafs  love  this  violence.  They  uphold  the  propriety  of  it, 
becaufe  they  are  ignorant  of  the  real  fourccs  of  their  calami- 
ties ;  becaufe  they  do  not  know  that  the  miller,  the  baker, 
and  the  butcher,  againft  whom  their  violence  ts  direded,  arc 
as  much  opprefled  as  themfclves;  and  that  they  muft  look 
higher  if  they  would  find  the  real  inflruments  of  their  op- 
prefHon;  that  they  muft  think  more  deeply,  if  they  would 
learn  the  means  by  which  that  oppreffion  is  to  be  removed. 

The  faft  is,  as  I  fhall  (hew  you  in  the  courfe  of  this  en- 
quiry, that  though  the  cauFcs  are  multifarious  indeed,  that 
have  produced  this  opprei&on,  the  greater  portion  of  them  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  errors,  to  the  vices,  to  the  felfifti  ufurpa- 
tions  of  thofe  miniftcrs,  and  their  predeceffors,  who  think 
that  no  man  has  rights  who  was  not  wrapped  in  a  fwaddling 
band  of  ermine,  and  that  no  man  can  be  entitled  to  reafon^ 
unlefs  he  has,  either  in  poflellion  or  expc£lation,  a  bit  of  blue 
ribbon,  or  a  few  gold  and  fiivei  fpangles  embroidered  on  his 
night-gown. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  advocates  of  adminiftration 
muft  be  anxious  enough  to  prevent  enquiry;  becaufe  enquiry 
muft  point  out  who  are  the  caufes  of  the  wrong;  and  what 
is  the  mode  by  which  redrefs  is  to  be  obtained.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  tumult  and  violence  are  pleafant  things  to  them  i 
becaufe  they  give  them  pretences  for  giving  additional  force 
to  the  arm  of  authority,  and  for  drawing  tighter  thofe  reins 
of  government,  which,  though  the  poor  may  bleed  at  the 
mouth  while  the  gag  prcfles  hard  upon  them,  it  is  pleafant 
enough  for  thofe  who  only  drive,  and  whip,  and  fpur  them, 
to  be  holding  with  a  hard  h  and.  They,  therefore,  have  lit- 
tle objeftion  to  the  butcher,  the  baker,  or  the  miller  being 
facrificed  to  the  ignorant  indignation  of  the  people,  provided 
thereby  they  avert  the  dreaded  calamity  of  calm  enquiry,  and 
fhun  the  light  of  political  truth,  which  brings  convi£tion  to 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  threatens,  by  the  unanimous 
fentiment  of  virtue  and  juftice  which  it  might  infpire,  to 
drive  them  and  their  crimes  from  the  feat  of  power.  This 
they  muft  abhor ;  becaufe  whenever  that  unanimous  fentiment 
of  common  fenfe  and  juftice  ihall  prevail  among  mankind^ 
down  drops  the  curtain  upon  the  mighty  puppets  of  the  day  i 
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fhe  Wires  they  have  been  moved  by,  will  no  longer  make  them 
perform  their  evolutions,  and  Punchinello  and  his  family 
flrut  in  their  embroidered  robes  no  more. 

Citizens,  the  field  of  enquiry  that  opens  before  me  is  im- 
menfe.  The  prefent  fubjeft  involves  almoft  every  queftion 
connefted  with  finance ;  it  involves  the  confideration  of  that 
delufion  which  has  been  fo  long  upheld,  paper  credit;  it  in- 
volves the  fyftem  of  taxation ;  it  involves  the  prefent  mode  of 
partitioning  land  into  farms  and  tenements ;  it  involves  the 
fcandalous  negleS  which  has  occafioned  one  third  of  the  land 
in  this  ifland,'  (taking  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  together) 
to  remain  in  an  uncultivated  fiate. 

On  the  fucceeding  evening  I  Ihall  give  you  the  faSs  ftated 
by  the  committee  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  and  prove  to 
you  that  one  third  of  the  lands  of  this  country  abfolutely  lie 
wafte.  What  a  fcandal  to  the  government  of  the  country! 
What  a  (hame  that  penfions,  places,  and  emoluments  fo  im- 
menfe,  fhould  be  wafted  upon  a  few  worthlefs  individuals^ 
while  fo  large  a  portion  of  the  country  lies  ufelefs,  which, 
with  a  tyihe  of  that  money,  might  be  converted  into  regions 
of  plenty  and  population ! 

I'he  defpotifm  of  China  would  blufli  at  fuch  abfurdity. 
Go  there  3  behold  the  population  thick  almoft  as  the  bearded 
grain  that  grows  upon  the  cultivated  ground.  Behold  every 
ftreet  fwarming  with  human  beings.  What  is  the  reafon^ 
that  even  in  the  midft  of  defpotifm  the  human  fpecies  can  thus 
be  multiplied  ?  They  have  no  pernicious  fyftem  of  paper  cre- 
dit i  they  have  no  monopolized  fyftem  of  external  commerce  ; 
they  have  no  monopoly  of  lands  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
holders  ;  they  are  not  year  after  year,  and  month  after  month, 
turning  the  little  tenant  out  of  his  farm,  to  throw  a  huge  pro- 
vince almoft  into  one  concern,  and  on  the  fpeculative  mer- 
cantile trafficker  in  land  beftow  that  which  might  produce 
the  comfortable  fupport  of  numerous  families,  and  tend  there- 
by to  the  happinefs  and  profpcrity  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  whole  of  this  wide 
field  on  t^e  prefent  evening.  I  ftiall  confine  my  obfervations 
during  the  remainder  of  this  Lecture  to  a  few  particular, 
points,  which  are  immediately  conne6ted  with  the  abufes  of 
government,  and  witji  thofe  circumftances  that  prefs  particu- 
larly upon  the  prefent  moment. 

There  are  undoubtedly  circumftances  which  have  occa- 
fioned a  gradual  increafe  in  the  price  of  articles  of  the  firft 
ncceffity,   in   this  country;    there  are  other  circumftances 
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which  have  tended  to  produce  an  abfolute  fcarcity,  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  Europe. 

Among  thofe  which  have  tended  to  increafe  the  price  of 
provilions  we  may  reckon  the  enormous  growth  of  corruption 
among  the  higher  orders  of  fociety ;  by  which  the  expences 
of  government  have  been  greatly  increafed.  We  are  to  con- 
fider,  alfo,  among  the  caufes  of  permanent  evil,  the  reftric- 
tions  upon  the  exportation  and  the  importation  of  corn ;  and 
we  are  to  Confider,  alfo,  a  burden  rendered  venerable  by  its 
antiquity,  but  whofe  grey  hairs  can  no  longer  preferve  it  from 
contempt,  I  mean  the  oppreffive  burthen  of  tithes,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  caufes,  which  {hall  be  enumerated  in 
their  turn;  The  part,  however,  which  I  (hall  particularly 
dwell  upon  this  evening,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  prefent 
war,  and  which,  as  all  other  wars  in  fome  degree,  but  the 
prefent  more  than  any  former,  has  occafioned  a  confiderable 
increafe  of  the  price  of  provisions,  independent  of  taxation, 
independent  of  the  additional  burdens  which  encumber  traffic 
»— as  the  increafe  of  freightage  and  infurance,  and  the  like. 

The  former  of  thefe  is  paid  upon  all  articles  of  confump«> 
tion,  which  are  removed  from  one  part  of  the  coaft  to  ano- 
ther; and  therefore  corn,  coals,  and  other  articles  which  are 
of  home  confumption,  as  well  as  fugar  and  articles  of  foreign 
produce,  partake  of  the  confequent  increafe  of  price. 

Now,  Citizens,  I  ihall  ftate  a  few  fa£ls  relative  to  an  indi- 
-vidua]  article,  which  will  fliew  you,  by  analagous  reafoning^ 
liow  confiderable  an  increafe  in  the  price  of  the  neceflaries 
of  life  muft  have  been  produced  by  the  prefent  war,  by  the 
operation  of  thefe  two  fpecies  of  burthen  alone.  The  freight- 
age of  fugars  was  only  four  (hillings  per  hundred  weight 
before  the  war,  now  it  is  ten  (hillings ;  the  infurance  upon 
file  fame  article,  which  ufed  to  be  fix  pounds  per  cent,  is  now 
increafed  to  fixteen. 

You  will  pleafe  to  remember,  that  the  increafe  of  freight- 
age arifes  from  fo  many  individuals  who  ufed  to  be  employed 
in  commercial  navigation,  being  prelTed  on  board  our  men  of 
war,  to  be  cut  to  pieces  and  deuroyed  for  the  glory  and  ho« 
nour  of  William  Pitt  and  Co.  Such  is  the  price  which  one 
half  of  the  community  pays  for  having  the  other  half  cut  and 
blown  to  pieces  in  ridiculous  wars ! 

With  refpeft  to  the  increafe  of  the  infurance,  that  is  to  be 

attributed  to  the  atlivity  of  the  enemy.     For  as  they  fome- 

times  take  the  liberty  of  fweetening  their  tea. with  the  fugar 

we  have  paid  for^  the  under-writers  of  courfe  muft  take  a 
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greater  premium  before  they  can  infure  the  refpeSive  cargoes. 
And  by  the  way  it  ihould  be  obferved,  that  thefe  gentlemen 
under-writers  do  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances.  War  is  a  fort  of  harveft  moon  to  thefe  legal  gam«- 
blers;  fo  much  fo,  that  I  remember,  at  the  clofe  of  the 
American  war,  hearing  one  of  them  lament  that  hoftilities 
were  over  fo  foon — ^for,  that  if  they  had  continued  a  year  or 
two  longer,  he  fliould  have  feathered  his  neft  completely. 

Citizens,  I  do  not  mean  to  contend,  that  the  freightage  and 
infurance  of  all  articles  have  increafed  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion ;  but  this  will  fliowyou  how  to  account  for  onepart  of  the 
increafe  of  the  price  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  refulting  from  the 
prefent  war.  In  fhort,  there  is  a  thioufand  ways  in  which  it 
affefts  them,  befides  the  wholefale  accumulation  of  taxation^ 
and  the  obvious  inconveniences  of  decaying  mauufa£lures  and 
ilagnated  commerce* 

See,  then,  the  advantages  of  going  to  war,  to  thofe  whole 
deftiny  it  is  to  furvive  at  home  ;  as  to  thofe  poor  beings  wh« 
had  their  heads  knocked  ofF  abroad,  according  to  Mr.  Burke^ 
they  are  gone  to  receive  their  reward;  and  therefore  he  might 
tell  you  the  fafter  our  brothers  and  friends  have  their  heads 
knocked  off  the  better,  becaufe  they  are  going  fo  much  the 
fafter  to  heaven.  And  as  he  had  the  honour  of  being  educated 
among  the  Jefuits  at  Sl  Omer*s,  I  am  fure  I  (hall  not  contend 
points  of  religion  with  him.  But  admitting  this  to  be  the  cafe^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  heaven  has  been  very  well  peopled 
by  the  triumphs  of  the  prefent  war ;  the  laft  campaign  particu* 
Iarly,the  exploits  of  which  it  is  uoaeceiTary  to  enumerate:  and» 
indeed^  it  would  put  one  out  of  breath,  as  it  did  the  French» 
to  follow  them  from  field  of  glory  to  field  of  glory-^from  the 
frontiers  of  France  to  (he  marfties  of  Flanders,  and  from  the 
marfhes  of  Flanders  to  the  dykes  of  Holland,  and  from  the 
dykes  of  Holland  to  the  devil  knows  where. — ^It  would  be  im- 
poffible  to  enumerate  the  atchievements  which  will  immortalize 
the  name  of  the  Britiih  Frederic,  and  caufe  pofterity  to  go  dowa 
upon  their  knees  andblefs  the  wife  heads  of  Piti,  of  Jenkins 
fin  and  Loughborough^  and  all  the  fapient  projectors  of  this 
moft  glorious,  falutary,  and  triumphant  war.  Faying  a  little 
more  for  the  fugar  to  fweeten  our  tea,  or  drinking  it  without, 
or  having  a  plumb- pudding  or  pye  or  two  the  lefs  every 
week,  are  trifles  in  comparifon  with  the  permanent  advantages 
reaped  from  undertakings  fo  wife,  and  exploits  fo  glorious. 

There  is  another  thing  has  produced  an  increafe  of  the 
price  of  all  neceflaries  to  be  dipped  from  one  part  of  the 
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country  to  another,  namely,  the  embargo  laid  upon  our  mer- 
chandize, in  order  lo  enable  Mr.  Pitt  to  get  more  failors  to 
fight  his  battles  for  him. 

But  there  are,  in  the  prefent  war,  circumflances  of  peculiar 
aggravation,  which  it  feems  our  ftate  politicians  could  not 
calculate. 

It  was  boafted  by  that  great  teacher  of  the  Rule  of  Three^ 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  we  fhould  have  for 
our  allies  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  It  was  well  anfwered  by 
his  powerful  opponent  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  (much  more 
powerful  he  would  be  ftill,  if  he  would  (hake  ofFthe  trammels 
of  party!) — ^It  was  well  anfwered  by  him,  that  the  greater  our 
alliances,  the  greater  our  calamities ;  becaufe  the  confequence 
was,  that  all  Europe  being  engaged  in  war,  no  port  would  be 
left  open,  no  place  would  be  neutral,  and  therefore  the  greater 
would  be  the  ftagnation  both  in  our  external  and  internal 
commerce. 

But  he  might  have  gone  further  ;  he  might  have  faid,  not 
only  our  commerce  is  ftagnated,  but  the  very  fources  of  fub- 
ilftence  are  dried  up,  in  confequence  of  this   grand  alliance. 
All  Europe  is  at  war.     Your  own  produce,  fcarcely  ever  fuf- 
ficient  for  your  own  fupport,  is  now  to  be  fent  in  large  quan- 
tities to  the  continent,  to  fupply  all  the  armies  of  all  the  de- 
ipots  of  Europe.     Stripped,  as  you  will  be,  of  every  necef- 
fary  article  of  life,  where  is  the  neutral  nation  that  is  to 
fupply  you  ?  What  corn  will  you  get  from  any  of  the  powers 
on  the  right  or  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine?  What  fupplies 
will  you  draw  from  any  of  thofe  places  from  which  you  ufed 
to  have  them  ?  None. — You  have  plunged  all  Europe  into 
war ;  all  Europe,  of  courfe,  rauft  negledt  the  cultivation  and 
tillage  of  its  land;  all  Europe  muft  lofe  the  opportunity  of 
fupplying  you  with  the  neceffary  articles  which  your  profli- 
gacy will  deftroy. — Where  then  are  you  to  feek,  in  the  midft 
of  thofe  blefled  viftories  which  you  anticipate  (how  well  they 
have  been  fulfilled  we  have  fincefeen) — where  are  you  to  feek 
for  food  to  fuftain  the  foldiery  who  are  to  fight  your  battles 
abroad^  and  to  feed  the  poor  manufacturers  who  will  h^  lan- 
guifhing  in  difeafe  and  want  at  home? — Will  you  expeft  it 
from  America ! — from  America,  who,    if  fhe  has   one  grain 
of  juUice    or    common  fenfe,    muft     love    the     caufe  of 
your  enemy,  and  abhor  your's  ? — America,  who  muft  regard 
every  fuccefs  you  may  happen  to  obtain,  as  a  fignal  of  alarm 
to  her  independence? — America,  who  muft  regard  your  vio- 
lation of  treaties,  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami^  as  a  bone  of 
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contention  purpofely  prefer ved,  to  furnifh  you  with  a  forry 
pretence,  if  ever  you  ftiould  think  yourfelves  ftrong  enough* 
once  more  to  attack  her,  and  attempt  her  fubjugation? — Ac- 
cording to  this  calculation  has  been  the  event.  .  Hence 
neither  wheat  nor  any  other  grain  has  been  imported  fince  the 
laft  harveft,  except  oats,  and  very  fmall  quantities  even  of 
thefe;  moft  of  them  from  Ireland;  very  few,  indeed,  from 
Hamburgh. 

This  accounts  for  the  rife  of  75  per  cent,  in  the  price  of 
that  article,  which  has  been  mentioned  before^  The  very 
great  fupplies  of  oats,  which  ufcd  to  be  fent  through  the  ports 
of  Holland  from  various  parts  of  the  continent,  have  entirely 
ceafed. 

The  ftates  alfo,  on  both  fides  of  ihe  Rhine,  the  Auftrians, 
and  the  united  Netherlands',  haVe  either  neglefted  their  til- 
lage,  or  what  little  they  have  produced  has  fallen,  not  into  the 
hands  of  Britain,  but  into  the  hands  of  Britain's  enemy.-^ 
Your  allies  have  left  half  their  lands  unfown;  and  what  has 
been  the  fate  of  that  which  they  have  cultivated  ?  The  tri- 
umphant republican,  with  his  fword  in  one  hand,  and  hit 
fickle  in  the  other,  has  reaped  the  harvefi:,  and  carried  it  into 
his  graincries. 

Let  us  obferve,  alfo,  the  conduft  of  our  good  and  gracious 
ally  the  Kit^gof  Pruffia,  that  illuftrious  (an^ple  of  the  faith  of 
monarchies,  that  demonftrative  reafoner  in  favour  of  treating 
only  with  regular  and  ejlahl'ijlnd  ^omemmentu  Even  when  he 
pretended  to  be  our  friend:  that  is  to  fay,  while  he  fhowed  an 
inclination  to  receive  our  money;  for  he  never  fhowed  any 
inclination  to  do  any  thing  elfe  for  us,  but  to  lighten  us  a  little 
of  that  of  which  hefaw  we  had  io  much  as  to  make  us  proud! 
— ^Seeing  that  taking  a  great  deal  of  it  away  would  bring  the 
people  to  their  fenfes,  he  very  kindly  helped  the  Minifter  off 
with  it.  But  even  during  the  time  that  he  was  receiving  this 
money,  he  abfolutely  prohibited  the  exportation  of  corn  to  any 
nation  whatever. 

Now,  whether  in  reality  he  was  afraid  that  this  corn  {hould 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Ftench,  or  whether  he  was  afraid 
there  would  be  a  fcarcity  in  his  own  country,  it  matters  not 
with  refpeft  to  my  argument.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  it  being 
known  to  our  wife  Minifter  that  he  had  forbid  the  exportation 
of  corn,  yet  our  wife  Minifter  thought  proper  to  pay  for  a 
quantity  of  that  article ;  hoping,  I  iuppofe,  to  be  al)Ie,  by 
weighty  arguments,  to  perfuade  the  King  of  Pruffia,  after  he 
bad  paid  for  it,  to  let  him  have  it.    And  now  we  may  find, 

perhaps, 
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perhaps,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  French  Convention  ft 
more  powerful  in  Pruflia,  than  the  eloquence  of  Britain:—* 
that  Court  having  been  a  long  time  ftudying  the  French  lan- 
guage>  tho'  I  have  not  yet  heard,  that  any  Englifli  gramma- 
rian has  been  fent  for  to  inftruft  them  in  ours.  One  part  of 
the  Englifh  language,  however,  the  King  of  Pruflia  undcr- 
flands  very  perfeflly :  that  which  I  mean  is  generally  written 
in  charaflersof  the  brighteft  yellow,  and  which  is  confidered 
in  our  fenate,  as  compofing  the  moft  folid,  weighty,  and  per- 
fuafive  part  of  eloquence.  The  ornamental  part  of  rhetoric, 
however,  he  imports  from  another  country;  and  to  thcfe, 
(as  there  are  fomereafons  to  doubt  the  foundnefs  of  his  royal 
capacity)  he  may  chanc^  to  be  moft  attached. 

But  there  is  a  ftill  more  important  circumftance  to  be 
taken  into  confideration ;  namely  the  exportation  to  the  armies. 
This  is  not  eaflly  calculated;  becaufel  am  credibly  informed^ 
that,  in  many  inftances,  what  with  the  fliifting  of  ground9 
retreating  from  place  to  place — for,  you  know,  we  have  been 
gravely  told  in  the  miniderial  papers,  that,  '*  notwithfiand- 
•*  ing  their  fuccefTes,  the  French  have  never  been  able  to  take. 
**  pofleflion  of  any  ground,  till  the  Britifh  troops  had  firft  of 
•*  ail  removed  from  it."  thereby  demonftrating  a  well  known 
phyfical  propofition,  that  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  fame 
Ipace  at  the  fame  time — Well  then,  what  with  the  bodies  of 
the  Englifti  armies  moving  firft  from  one  fpot  and  then  from 
another,  and  the  bodies  of  the  French  moving  on  to  them  j 
what  with  fometimes  burning  the  corn  and  fometimes  drown- 
ing it,  that  it  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy; 
what  with  its  fometimes  a61ually  falling  into  thofe  hands,  it 
has  been  known  that  the  orders  of  the  Commiflaries  have 
fometimes  been  three  times  executed,  before  the  ftores  have 
aftually  arrived  at  the  army  for  which  they  were  intended. 
So  that  even  the  powerful  genius  of  Brooi  Watfon  has  funk 
beneath  the  weighty  duties,  and  ftill  more  weighty  profits  of 
his  office;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  exclaimed  in  defpair,  that  it 
was  impoflible  to  fupply  a  flying  army. 

Here  then  is  wafte  for  you.  Here  is  a  fource  of  aggra- 
vated fcarcity.  The  wafte  and  confumption  of  a  camp  is 
always  double  the  quantity  that  would  provide  for  the  fame 
number  of  individuals  in  their  own  peaceful  habitations:  and 
the  fupport  of  a  Hying  army  is  always  three  times  as  much  as 
an  army  that  is  fuccefsful  would  require. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  wicked  and  mifchievous  policy  of 
the  prefent  fyftem :  It  adds  wantonnefs  to  misfortune,  an(f 
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tg^mt^tes  with  wiliiil  devaftation  the  calamities  of  the  ha* 
man  race.  It  is  reported  that  even  fo  large  a  quantity  of  hay- 
ftacks  as  vmuld  cover  a  whole  mile  and  an  hrif  of  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rotterdam,  was  fet  on  fire  by  the  retreat- 
ing Engiifh  and  Hanoverians,  becaufe  it  (hould  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

A  precious  legacy  this  to  bequeath  a  people  whom  we  had 
forced  into  a  war  they  did  not  wi(h  for ;  and  whom  we  were 
incapable  of  defending ! 

Magazines  of  hay  having  been  fo  dellroyed,  do  you  fup- 
pofe  that  magazines  of  corn  and  beef  have  not  been  defiroyed 
in  the  fame  way? 

O  feeble  fenfe  of  reafon  and  of  virtue!— O  neglefted 
Ipirit  of  juftice  and  humanity!  That  anv  being  who  has 
capacity  enough  to  count  his  fingers,  or  who  can  put  down 
as  many  units  upon  a  paper  as  will  make  ten,  fhould  ever 
think  of  plunging  continents  into  war  for  the  gratification 
of  their  ambition,  when  the  confequences  muil  be  deftroying, 
thus,  by  wholefiile,  the  means  of  the  exifience  of  fo  many 
thoufands  of  their  fellow  beings,  who  liave  the  fame  right  to 
the  accommodations  of  life  with  themfelves ;  but  who,  toge- 
ther with  their  families,  are  to  be  reduced  to  mifery  and  the 
lingering  death  of  famine,  while  mad  revenge,  the  avarice 
of  office,  and  the  intoxicating  love  of  power,  ftalk  with  in- 
flated infolence  over  the  giobe,.  afFe£l  the  nod  of  deity,  and  , 
fnu£r  the  incenfe  of  human  facrifices ! 

Citizens,  the  evening  is  far  advanced.  But  late  as  it  is, 
there  is  one  fubje£l  I  cannot  pafs  over  without  fome  animad- 
verfion.  I  mean  the  condu£l  of  the  Mlnifter  of  this  country 
with  refpeft  to  Poland;  that  country  whofe  ftruggles  for 
dawning  liberty  warmed  the  heart  of  every  generous  Briton; 
that  country  to  which  every  man  who  had  one  fpark  of  vene- 
ration for  any  thing  that  looked  like  liberty  in  the  conflitu- 
tion  of  this  country,  muft  have  fincerely  wi(hed  fuccefs ;  that 
country  has  been  beaten  down;  its  fpirit  has  been  annihilated; 
its  population  thinned  by  maflacres  perpetrated  by  the  regular 
Government  of  Ruflia;  every  fpark  of  liberty  has  been 
trampled  out;  the  Hysena  of  the  North,  and  the  vultures  of 
Germany,  have  torn  its  mangled  limbs ;  have  feafted  on  its 
gore;  and  have  been  fupplied,  by  Britifh  gold,  with  the 
means  €>f  this  deflru3ion  and  inhuman  partition. 

This  condu£k  will  fhew  you,  that  it  is  not  Jacobinifm  only, 
that  is  hateful  to  the  prefent  miniller;-«-*that  it  is  not  repub- 
licanifm  oidy-  that  he  deteih;  that  he  is  a  woiibipper  of  uq- 
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qualified  derpotifna ;  that  he  wiflies  to  eftabllfli  it  throughoQt 
the  world;  and  that  even  the  moft  temperate  and  moderate 
-reformation;  even  the  mereft  half-way  attempt  towards  liber- 
ty and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  human  fpe« 
cies,  is  fufEcient  to  fet  his  gall  afloat,  and  provoke  bimto  glut 
his  appetite  for  blood. 

Look  at  the  hiftory  of  the  attempted  revolution  in  Poland. 
Were  there  any  appearances  of  Jacobinifra  there?  Did  they 
fet  up  for  that  liberty  and  equality  which  has  been  fo  mifre- 
prefented?  No:  if  they  had  they  would  have  triumphed ;  and 
Pitt^  and  the  defpots  of  Europe  would  have  been  difappoinW 
ed.  But  they  were  too  moderate  in  their  views  to  warm  the 
fouls  of  the  great  body  of  the  people;  too  litde  careful  of  the 
rights  of  the  mafe  of  mankind,  to  awake  theglowing enthti- 
iiafm  which  liberty  and  equality  infpires.  They  could  not 
unite  in  one  effort  tjie  congregated  energies  of  the  nation: 
but  the  congregated  defpots  and  cabinets  of  Europe  were 
united  againft  them.  For  their  deftru£lion  hard  Britiih  gold 
was  fent  o\'er  to  the  Defpot  of  Pruffia,  in  fubfidies. 

What  ufe  did  he  openly  make  of  it  i  Did  he  alTift  the  alli- 
ance againft  France  ?  No.  Did  he  not,  in  the  moft  bare* 
faced  manner,  apply  that  money  to  the  defirufijon  of  Poland? 
and  did  not  Pitt  -ftill  continue  to  fend  the  money  of  this 
country  to  that  Defpot,  even  after  he  faw  the  ufe  that  he 
made  of  it  ?  And  was  he  not  thereby  enabled  to  hold  o«t 
againft  the  vigorous  exertion  of  the  Poles,  till  the  Hyasna 
of  the  north  was  ready  to  pour  her  Barbarians  upon  them, 
and  to  repeat  the  maffacres  rf  IJmacl  in  the  Jireets  9f 
Warfaxih 

Yes,  this  tiger  in  human  (hape,  this  royal  favage,  is  one 
of  the  allies  with  whom  our  virtuous  adminiftration  thinks  a 
iiree  people  ought  to  coalefce,  for  the  deftru£lion  of  repiibli- 
canifm  in  France,  and  for  the  reftoration  of  the  defpotifm 
of  the  Capets,  and  the  contemptible  fupcrftition  of  his  holi* 
nefs  the  pope. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  "  he  was  deceived.  He  was  fo  tufy 
^'  with  his  calculations,  with  his  arithmetical  plans  and 
*'  fchemes,  that  he  could  not  attend  to  what  was  doing  upon 
^  fuch  a  fpot  of  the  continent  as  Poland;  that  he  knew  nothing 
<'  of  the  exertions  made  by  ihofe  brave  people ;  and  but  lit« 
^'  tie  of  the  attempts  made  by  the  tyrants  of  Europe  againft 
*'  them."  But  no-^e  has  abjured  all  fuch  excufes :  with 
that  matchlefs  effrontery  which  nothing  but  a  William  Piu^ 
hacked  by  Henry  Dundai^  could  poflibly  afiume,  be  fteps 

forward' 
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forwani  txA  telfi  jaa  that,  <*  even  if  be  could  have  forefeen 
^  the  manner  in  which  the  fubfidy  paid  to  the  King  of  Pruf- 
'<  iia  would  hsve  been  applied,  he  certainly  would  have 
•••paidit.'* 

Here  then  is  a  dlred' avowal  of  his  guilt*-f>I  wifli  not 
for  punifhments ;  I  wiih  for  redrefs;  but  if  other  perfons, 
not  as  philofophical  in  their  feelings  as  I  wifli  to  be,  ihould 
ever  take  it  in  their  heads  to  redrefs  the  wrongs  of  Europe  by 
coertion,  let  him  take  care.  When  the  principal  goes  to 
mck,  I  fear  he  will  find  but  little  fecurity  from  his  plauGble 
harrangues.  Nor  will  it  be  eafy,  perhaps,  for  men  of  honeft 
and  ardent  hearts,  that  wi(h  to  keep  the  caufe  of  liberty  un- 
ftained  by  wanton  vengeance,  to  preferve  fuch  a  culprit  from 
the  gripe  of  a  fevcre  retaliation. 

Citizens,  I  {hall  dwell  no  longer  upon  the  fubjefi  this 
evening.     I  have  already  extended  this  le£lure  to  an  unufual 
length.     I  fliall  therefore  adjourn  till  Friday  evening ;  leav-* 
ing  you  for  the  prefent  with  this  invocation.    Tbink»  I  con* 
jure  you— deeply  think  of  all  the  fa6U  that  can  be  collefled 
relative  to  this  fubjefl.    It  is  a  fubje£l  in  which  your  own 
happinef$  is  involved ;  in  which  is,  alfo,  involved  the  happi- 
nels  of  your  pofterity ;    the  children  yet  unborn  may  blefs 
your  patriotic  adivity,  or  reprobate  your  felfifh  fluggiihoeft, 
m  proportion  as  you  exert  yourfelves  to  redrefs  the  griev- 
ances  under  whicn  the  nation  groans.     And  when  I  invoke 
you  to  redrefs  tbofe  grievances,  I  do  not  invoke  you  to  deeds 
of  cruelty  and  violence.    I  invoke  you  to  the  energies  of  the 
mind.    I  invoke  you  to  trace,  ro  the  very  fource,  the  caufes 
of  your  calamities.     I  am  convinced  you  will  find  almcft  all 
thole  calamities  to  refult  from  the  total  want  of  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  tbe  people  in  parliament.     I  am  convinced  that  you 
will  find  that  the  corruption,  the  rdttennefs,  the  profligacy 
which  have  crept  into  )-our  adminiftrations,  in  confequence 
of  the  want  of  this  reprefentation,  is  the  genuine  fource  of 
your  calamities;  and  ^\  there  is  no  redrefs  for  a  nation  Jilu-' 
ated  as  we  are   (to  repeat  thofe  treafonabk  words  which 
were  to  have  brought  the  axe  of  the  executioner  upon  this 
neck)  there  is  no  redrefs  for  a  nation  Jituated  as  we  are^  hut 
from  a  fair.full^  and  free  reprefentation  rf  the  people  in  the 
Commons  Houfe  rf  Parliament/ 
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ON  COMMERCE. 

fFROM  THE  PZRIPATETIC.J 

COMMERCEI  thou  dbubtful,  an«l  thou  partial  good  1 
*Tis  true  by  thcc  wc  fwcll  to  Wealth  and  Power ; 
And  Britain's'Qame,  and  Britain's  arts  by  thee 
Are  wafted  to  each  region  of  the  Globe, 
Bringing,  in  rich  return,  their  varied  tributes 
Of  wealth  and  elegance^  and  the  rare  boon 
•  To  which,  o'er  all,  wc  owe  the  power  to  foat 
Above  the  brute,  toward  the  god-like  fram« 
Of  heaven-pervading  natures— glorious  fcicncel 
Man's  nobleft  privilege!  But  then  by  thee-— 
(With  grief  the  mufc  records  it)  oft  by  thee 
War,  fava^6  War !  too,  lifts  his  brazen  voice^ 
To  bellow  hideous  difcord  through  the  World; 
To  deluge  guiltlcfs  realms  with  native  blood, 
At  mad  Antbition's  and  at  Avarice'  call ; 
'Gaind  human  woe  to  (leel  the  human  brtaft^ 
Inflame  the  rancour  of  compatriot  flrlfe^ 
And  prefs  Oppreflaon's  foot  with  fiercer  wrath 
On  the  bow'd  neck  of  Mifery's  fallen  race. 

*Tis  thine,  too.  Commerce,  thro'  thy  native  land 
To  pour,  wide-wafting,  like  a  deluge,  round 
The  poifon'd  flream  of  Luxury,  rank-polluted  i 
The  monftcr  breeding  Nile  of  hideous  vice, 
From  whofe  oft  ftagnant  pools  inceffant  fpring 
A  loath'd  mifhapen  fwarm,  which  Nature's  «yo 
Turns  haggard  to  behold* 

Thou,  Commerce,  too,  monopolizing  fiend! 
Faiten'fl  a  few  upon  the  toils  of  all ; 
And  while  thy  favour'd  fohs,  in  Parian  domes. 
Rival  the  pomp  of  regal  fplendour,  lo ! 
In  every  town  whofe  charUr'd  infoUncc 
Barters  to  Britain* s  Jons  the  Freernar^s  name, 
If  there  thy  throne  is  fix'd,  what  hundreds  tkrO&g 
Each  fad  retreat  of  Wretchednefs,  •r  fill 
The  public  ftreett  with  want's  afflidive  plaint  a 
Mourning  thy  £ckle  and  capricious  fway^ 
Whofe  endlefs  changes,  tho'  the  rich  not  feelp 
(For  Protean  gold  will  ever  find  employ) 
Oft  robs  the  pale  mechanic  of  his  breads 
And  dooms  the  pen fi oner  of  diurnal  toilt 
For  half  the  year,  peikaps,  to  idle  want| 
Perhaps  in  age  to  leara  a  new  employ* 
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The-Second  Lecture  onthe  Cau/es  of  the  prefcnl 
DEARNESSd«(i  SCARCITY  e/^PROVISIONS, 
dfiivered  Friday,  May  ift,  1795* 

[Many  of  the  occafional  reflcftions  in  this  Lcfture  will  nofc 
be  underflood,  if  the  reader  is  not  reminded  that  a  known 
agent  of  the  Treafury  planted  himfelf  in  a  very  confpi- 
cuous  (ituation  this  evening,  and  made  fevcral  attempts  to 
interrupt  the  Lcfturer.]] 

CITIZENS) 

In  my  Lefture  of  Wednefday  evening,  I  began  with  ob- 
fcrving  the  vaft  and  evident  difproportion  between  the  increafe 
of  the  price  of  provifions  and  the  prices  of  labour.  I  proved 
to  you  from  Humf,  or  rather  from  a  writer  quoted  by  Humi 
as  an  authorit)-,  that  about  230  years  ago,  when  the  common 
price  of  labour  throughout  the  country  was  eight-pence  per 
d»y,  that  m^ny  of  the  articles  of  confumption  were  cheaper 
in  a  degree  of  twenty-two  to  one,  than  they  are  at  this  pe- 
riod. I  afterwards  proceeded  to  (hew  you,  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  confidcrablo  degree  of  difference  had  taken  place 
between  the  proportionate  price  of  the  luxuries  of  life  and 
the  mere  neceftaries,  and  that,  therefore,  perhaps  fome  deduc- 
tion ought  to  be  made  from  this  calculation.  But  I  believe 
I  gave  you  data  fufficient  to  authorize  me  in  the  conclufion, 
that  after  all  allowances  of  this  kind,  it  was  but  a  very  mode- 
rate calculation  indeed  to  fuppofe  that,  in  order  to  have  kept 
any  pace  between  the  increafe  of  the  price  of  labour  and  the 
increafe  of  the  neceffary  articles  of  confumption,  that  is  to 
fay,  to  maV:e  the  condition  of  the  laborious  part  of  the  oom- 
munity  precifely  the  fame  as  it  was  230  years  ago,  that  the 
wages  paid  for  labour  ought  to  be,  confidering  what  the  prices 
of  provifions  now  arc,  between  five  and  fix  ihilling^  per  day. 
I  endeavoured  to  (how  you,  that  it  was  not  my  intention  ab- 
folutely  to  point  cut  that  fuch  ought  to  be  the  wages  a:  xhtt 
time,  but  to  (how  you  this  faft — ^that  either  very  great  injuftice 
has  been  done  to  the  common  people,  with  relpeif:  to  the 
prices  paid  for  their  labour,  or  elfe  a  very  exttavagant  aug- 
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mentation  has  taken  place  upon  the  necefTary  articles  of  IHe^ 
inconfiftent  with  the  quantum  of  fpecie  in  circulation. 

I  might  have  pufhed  this  fubjeA  a  little  further ;  and  when 
I  was  enquiring  what  ought  to  have  been  the  prices  of  la- 
bour in  order  to  make  the  comforts  and  convemences  of  the 
lower  orders  of  fociety  the  fame  as  they  were  were  230 
yrars  ago,  I  might,  perhaps,  with  very  great  propriety,  have 
enquired  whether  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  ibciety 
ought  not,  at  this  period,  to  be  confiderably  better  than  it  was 
sit  that  time.  For  if  it  is  admitted,  fociety  has  been  ki  a  rapid 
ftate  of  progrefs,  if  it  is  true  that  kfiowledge  has  extended  to 
a  very  confiderable  degree^  that  the  mechanical  arts  have  been 
brought  to  much  greater  perfe£tion,  that  all  the  different  em- 
ployments to  which  men  are  devoted,  are  now  performed 
comparatively  with  much  greater  facility  (that  is  to  fay,  a 
greater  quantum  of  produ(£on  may  be  enefted  with  the  (ame 
labour  and  in  the  fame  time)— if  all  thefe  circumftances  are 
true,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  a  fair  obje6l  of  enquiry,  whether 
that  clafs  of  fociety,  to  whofe  iaduftry  and  exertions  we  are 
to  attribute  this  improvement,  ought  not,  at  leaft,  *to  have 
had  fome  fhare  in  tlie  advantages  refulting  from  it;  and 
inftead  of  Hying  in  a  worfe  fituation  than  at  that  time^ 
whether  they  ought  not  to  be  enabled  to  live  in  a  fituation 
much  more  comfortable  than  they  then  did ;  for  I  cannot  fefi 
what  fort  of  jiiftice  there  is  in  the  great  body  of  the  people 
labouring  eternally,  if  the  whole  advantage  is  to  be  monopo- 
lized by  a  few  idle  drones,  placemen  and  penfioners,  fome  of 
whom,  if  I  were  fo  inclined,  I  could  point  out  in  this  ailem-s 
bly.  I  cannot  perceive  the  juftice  or  propriety  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  labouring  and  exerting  themfelves  to  in- 
creafe  the  accommodations  of  fociety,  if  the  whole  benefit  is 
to  be  feized  by  a  few  ariftocratic  oppreflbrs,  who  are  fending 
their  fpies  and  emiflaries  into  every  corner  to  catch  up  every 
word  that  may  drop  from  a  friend  of  Liberty.-— Let  me 
obferve,  however,  that  I  am  glad  they  do  fend  fuch  perfons 
here^  becaufe  they  may  chance  to  hear  fome  truths  that  will 
incline  them  to  be  aflive  and  ufeful  converts,  efpecially  if  the 
audience  treat  fuch  perfons  with  the  candour  they  are  entitled 
to :  for  men  ought  not  to  be  cenfured  on  account  of  the  fitua- 
tion in  which  they  are  placed.  They  have  frequently  been 
the  choice  of  unexperienced  youth,  frequently  the  choice  of 
their  parents,  and  frequently  have  "been  adopted  from  acci- 
dents in  life  over  which  they  could  have  no  command,  I  do 
not,  therefore^  make  this  obfervation  to  ftimulate  tmgentle 

feelings 
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feeUngs  in  your  hearts;  thofe  perfons  who  frequently  attend 
theie  Ledures  will  bear  witnefs,  that  I  have  always  been 
anxious  to  prevent  any  intemperance  even  towards  the  emif- 
laries  of  thofe  who  have  abfolutdy  entered  into  confpiracies, 
firft  to  knock  out  my  brains  by  hired  bludgeon-men,  after- 
wards to  kidnap,  and  fend  me,  perhaps,  as  Lady  Grange  was 
fent,  into  the  diftant  folitary  iflands^  of  Scotland,  and  laftly^ 
to  carve  me  alive  into  four  quarters,  and  fiick  my  head  upon 
a  pole. 

Purfuiog,  Citizens,  the  chain  of  Ka(oning  from  which  I 
have  been  led  into  this  digreffion  by  the  illiberal  interuptiont 
of  this  man,  I  fay,  that,  perhaps,  I  might  have  been 
entitled  to  argue,  that  while  the  nobleman  rides  in  a  carriage 
twice  as  fuperb^  while  he  lives  in  an  apartment  twice  as 
fplendid  and  convenient,  the  poor  peafant  has  a  right  to  ex-* 
ped,  that  he  fhould  live  in  a  cottage  twice  as  commodious, 
and  wear  twice  as  comfortable  a  doathin^  for  himfelf  and 
family.  [Treasury  Runner,  intirrupttng^^^  And  fo  he 
has/'] 

I  fhall  fhow  the  boneurable  Gentleman  who  has  made  that 
'  reply  whether  it  is  fo  or  not,  by  and  by.  I  will  ftate,  not 
aflertions,  but  fadts.  If  Gentlemen  will  make  obfervations 
it  muft  fpnng  from  their  ignorance— however,  ignorance  is 
no  improper  qualification  for  a  tool  of  Government.  I  will 
ftate  the  fadls,  I  will  tell  that  Gendeman,  that  I  have  read 
hiftory,  and  that  from  the  hSts  contained  in  the  records  of 
times  paff,  and  known  ftate  of  the  induftrious  orders  of  te^ 
ciety,  it  can  be  proved  that  their  fituation  is  three  times  as 
mi/erable^  injiead  of  being  twice  as  comfortable  as  it  was* 

I  (hall  not,  however,  occupy  your  time  by  replying  to  the 
fignificant  nods  and  monofyllables  of  one  individual.  It  is  my 
bufinefs  to  inveftigate  this  fubjed;  and  I  ihall  inveftigate 
it  upon  general  principles,  in  defiance  of  all  the  idle  vermin 
in  office,  which  our  pockets  are  fo  inceflantly  picked  to  main- 
tain, 

I  was  going  to  add,  that  I  might  have  argued,  that  if  the 
liveries  of  a  Prince  are  to  be  increafed  from  nfty  to  one  hun* 
dred  guineas  per  fuit,  that  the  poor  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  upon  the  legs  and  feet  of  their  children 
twice  as  good  ftockings  and  ftioes  as  they  did  before.  Citi- 
zens, I  next  examined  tiie  rife  of  provifions  and  the  increafe 
of  the  prices  of  labour,  within  the  laft  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years ;  and  as  thefe  are  fa(5ls,  of  which  a  larger  proportion 
pf  thofe  who  heard  me  could  judge,  X  think  it  a  little  curious, 

that 
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that  an  individual  who  has  apparently  lived  thirty  or  fortjf 
years  in  the  world,  (hould  attempt  to  contradi6l  the  conclu- 
fion  from  them.-— For  as  every  article  of  provifion  has  more 
than  confiderably  doubled  in  its  price,  and  as  the  "vrages 
of  labouring  men  have  not  increafed  one  fourth  part,  I  fhould 
like  very  much  to  know,  from  fome  curious  calculator,  frma 
tome  of  the  (cholars  into  whom  Mr.  Pitt  has  floggsd  bis 
arithmetic,  how,  with  fo  fmall  an  increafe  of  wages,  at  the 
time  when  fo  great  an  increafe  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  a  man  can  get  twice  the  con^fort  and 
accommodation  now  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  pence,  that  he 
ufed  to  get  for  a  fhilling  before. 

But,  Citizens,  when  I  am  fpeaking  of  the  increafe,  fuch  as 
it  is,  of  the  prices  of  labour,  i  ought  to  animadvert  upon  the 
fjpecial  care  which  the  laws  of  this  country,  from  a  laiidabie 
defire  to  preferve  the  peace  and  harmony  of  foci^ty,  hatFe 
taken  to  place  the  lower  orders  entirely  in  a  flate  of  depen^ 
dance  upon  thofe  who  employ  them;  the  confequence>of 
which  is,  that  when  any  general  national  hardfhip  takes  plaiee} 
by  means  of  which  the  prices  of  the  articles  of  life  are  always 
increafed,  but  by  means  of  which,  at  the  fame  time,  a  quan« 
tum  of  labour  becomes  lefs,  the  mailer  takes  a  convenient 
and  fnug  opportunity  to  icotch,  as  they  call  it,  the  wages  of 
the  journeymen. 

Many  of  you,  I  dare  fay,  hare  read,  and  I  hope  (ucfa  of 
you  as  have  not  will  take  an  opportunity  of  reading,  the  ex- 
cellent pamphlet  of  Citizen  fraidy  for  which  that  admirable 
advocate  for  the  caufe  of  Liberty  was  fo  fcandaloufly  expelled 
the  univerfity  of  which  he  was  fo  illuftriousa  member. 
You  will  remember  that,  in  that  pamphlet,  he  takes  notice  of 
a  very  afFefling  circumftaace  of  this  kind :  Juft  after  the  war 
had  been  declared.  Citizen  Frend  (for  I  believe  he  will  be 
better  pleafed  to  be  called  Citizen  than  Reverend  and  Mr.) 
happened  to  follow  fome  poor  women,  who  had  been* to  a 
market-town  to  uke  home  their  work;  and  who,  as  they 
walked  along,  rung  in  the  ears  of  each  other  the  dolefbi  and 
angry  complaint,  ^  We  are  fcotdied  4^/.  in  a  (hilling,  on  ac- 
'<  count  of  this  war." — ^I  repeat  not  the  words,  but  the  fub- 
fiance.— «  O ! "  fays  Frefuly  «  that  the  voice  of  truth  and 
^*  humanity  might  penetrate  the  walls  of  cabinets ;  and  tliat  I 
**  might  rcifound  in  the  ears  of  Miniftcrs  and  Princes*— The 
^  labouring  poor  are  fcotched  4^  in  a  Ihilling,  to  maintain 
^<  your  ambitious  piojb^U  and  deftruAive  wars,  without  com* 
^  mon  fenic,  common  virtuc>  cr  principle  ^f  julftioe  i  *' 

CitizenS) 
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CitizeoSy  I  have  had.fome  opportunities,  alfo,  of  obfenr- 
ing  the  dependent  iituation  of  thefe  lower  orders  of  foctetv. 
5(xne  years  ago,  before  my^mind  had  taken'that  ftrong  bias  in 
fivour  of  poUtical  purfuits,  to  which  it  is  now  attached, 
going  into  the  native  country  of  my  parents,  I  took  the  op- 
portunity—*being  generally  defirous  to  fee  as  much  as  I  could, 
and,  not  like.thofe  poor  wretches  condemned  to  the  ignorant 
confines  of  the  office  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  to  know  no  dif* 
ference  between  truth  and  faUiehood,  right  and  wrong,  but 
whatwas  taught  rat  by  the  lying  documents  of  fpies  and  their 
employers,  vrtiich  it  is  the  duty  of  thofe  poor  ignorant  beings 
to  copy-'iny  employment  nqt  being  of  that  defcription,  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  feeing,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  condition 
ttf  thoiie  orders  of  (bciety,  about  whofehappinefs  in  the  country 
I  had  heard  fo  many  romantic  ftories,  while  I  was  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  town,  .and  took  my  ideas  of  rural  felicity  from 
flovels  and  paftoiais.  I  beheld  there  poor  women,  doubled 
with  age,  toiling,  from  morning  to  night,  over  their  wheels, 
^oning  their  flax  and  hemp;  and  I  found  that  their 
condition  was  fe  mtferable,  that  many  of  them  were  pofl- 
tiveiy  oi}]iged  to  take  their  work  once  or  twice  a  day  home  to 
the  -perfons  who  cm{doyed  them,  in  order  to  get  the  fcanty 
pittance  that  was  to  purchaie  the  meal  by  which  they  were 
to  fuftain  their  emaciated  frames.  [/1:if  Peripatetic,  vol.  I. 

I  was  aflonifhcd,  I  own,  at  this  pi£bire  of  mifery.  I  bad 
read  a  good  deal  in  poems  and  romances  about  rural  felicity. 
I  did  not  luiow  that  rural  felicity  confifted  in  fitting  over  ji 
iirfaeel  till  one  ts  double,  and  getting  neither  comforts  nor  con- 
Arentencies^~^io,  nor  the  neoeuaries  of  life,  to  fuftain  and  prop 
Mie's  declining  years,  by  this  eternal  drudgery. 

This  made,  I  own,  a  deep  impreflion  on  my  mind ;  which, 
diough  .it  did  not  operate  imnvedtately,  ftimulated  me  to  a 
train  of  enquiry,  which  could  not  fail  of  its  ultimate  effe£t.— 
I  had  hitherto  been  a  high  government  man,  a  fupporter  of 
prerogatives,  and  an  advocate  for  venerating  the  powers  that 
hc^'^O !  that  fome  way  coidd  but  be  invented  to  keep  man- 
Jund  (all  but  the  chofen  few)  in  utter  ignorance!  Then 
might  placemen,  penfioners,  and  the  ufurping  proprietors  of 
rotten  boroughs,  ei^oy,  indeed,  a  golden  age,  and  titcjiuinijh 
iaabkutk  (driven  ^  their  fajtmhrds  lift,  and  flaughtered  at 
their  will)  (boold  grant  forth  fedition  no  more !— But  it  will 
fiotbe.  Enquiry  will  fome  how  or  other  be  awakened ;  and, 
^wfaen  it  is  afwlnincd|  the  mifts  oi  <lokifion  meic  before  the 

rifuig 
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riling  fun  of  truth,  and  the  midnight  hags  of  delpotifin  bind  us 
in  their  fpells  no  more. 

I  (bon  found  myfelf  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  vvbtre 
fuch  was  the  condition  of  fo  large  a  portion  of  fociety,  all 
could  not  be  right— that  ^  there  was  fomething  rotten  in  the 
^  ftate  of  Denmark;''  and  every  fad  which,  in  the  progrefs 
of  inveftigation,  came  under  my  obfervatlon,  tended  to  con<^ 
firm  the  opinion. 

Among  other  abpfes,  I  foon  found  that  one  of  the  caufes  of 
tilts  calamitous  fituation  was  the  unfeeling  manner  in  which 
thefe  poor  beings  were  left  to  the  arbitrary  difcretion  of  their 
employers,  who  took  the  liberty,  when  tnefe  poor  creatures 
took  home  their  work,  to  fcotch  them  as  they  thought  fit  ; 
fo  that,  under  various  pr^tdnces,  for  every  pound  that  was 
fpun  by  the  poor  individual,  fhe  never  got  paid  for  above 
three  quarters,  when  it  came  to  be  eftimated  by  the  mafters 
and  employers.  So  much  was  to  be  confidered  as  wafte,  fo 
many  deductions  were  to  be  made ;  and  the  poor  individuals, 
where  they  are  not  numerous  enough  to  aflbciate,  have  no 
appeal — ^none  at  leaft  that  they  have  any  hopes  from ;  for  you 
know  but  little  of  Juftices  of  the  Peace,  if  you  believe  a 
country  magiftrate  will  liften  to  the  complaints  of  a  poor 
friendlefs  being,  againft  the  tradefman  who  has  arrived  at  opu- 
lence by  his  opprei&on. 

Thus  then  we  find,  if  we  regard  the  fa6ts  which  hiflorjr 
fiirnifhes,  that  the  inevitable  confequence  muft  be,  fi'om  the 
increafed  price  of  the  articles  confumed,  and  the  want  of  a 
proportionate  increafe  in  the  wages  paid  to  the  induftrious 
poor,  that  within  twenty-five  years  the  condition  of  the  latter 
has  been  fo  reduced,  that  they  cannot  obtain  half  the  necet- 
faries  of  life  they  formerly  ufed  to  obtain ;  while  their  opulent 
opprefTors,  the  placemen,  penfioners,  and  contradors  of  the 
day,  enjoy  more  than  twice  the  luxuries  and  extravagance 
with  which  they  formerly  debafed  their  nature. 

I  have  fiated  to  you,  alfo,  that  oats  and  barley,  which,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  be  it  remembered,  are  ufed  as 
fubftitutes  for  whpat,  have  ftill  more  extravagantly  increafed; 
and  that  oats,  in  particular,  have  increafed  yg  per  ant.  fince 
the  year  1790. 

Perhaps  the  honourable  CUrks  of  the  Treafury  will  not  be  in* 
clined  to  contradiift  this«  They  will  have  had  fome  bpportu<^ 
nity  of  knowing  the  truth  of  it. — ^But,  Citizens,  fince  I  met 
you  before,  I  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  getting  poffefiion  ci 
fome  other  fa^  relative  to  this  very  importviC  part  of  the 

queftion. 
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fjueftion.  I  find,  from  a  perfon  who  has  been  many  years  in 
a  very  coniiderable  way  of  dealing  in  thofe  articles,  that 
twenty-feven  or  twenty-eight  years  ago,  the  common  price  of 
oats,  m  the  retail  market, was  from  9s.  to  los.  6d.  per  quarter; 
that,  till  within  thefe  twelve  years,  las.  was  the  common 
price,  and  that  they  were  never  higher  than  14s.— But  now, 
what  is  the  price  of  them  ?  Thirty-iive  {hillings !  an  increafe 
nearly  foQr-told,  in  fo  fmall  a  diftance  of  time,  as  that  which 
I  have  ftated  to  you. 

Now,  remember  what  a  very  important  article  of  confump- 
tioh  thefe  are  for  the  labouring  poor  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country.  Remember,  that  throughout  the  whole'  of  the 
country  parts  of  Scotland,  wheat  is  a  luxury  which  the  poor 
man  never  taftes ;  that  oats,  that  barley,  field  peas,  and  other 

f>ulfe  of  this  defcription,  conftitute  the  whole  fuftenance  of 
arge  proportions  of  the  people  there :  and  I  could  inftance  a 
poor  being,  of  the  name  of  Crawford^  who  emigrated  to 
America  on  account  of  his  miferable  fituacion,  and  who  has 
now,  merely  from  the  profits  of  his  own  manual  labour,  heen 
able  to  take  a  little  farm  of  his  own,  and  to  become  a  mafter 
Farmer,  in  his  turn;  but  whofe  fole  fuftenance,  for  himfelf 
and  family,  while  he  refided  in  Scotland,  was  one  meal  a  day 
of  meagre  potatoes ;  and  that,  in  the  horrors  and  excefies  of 
their  hunger,  they  gnawed  the  peelings  and  fragments  for 
their  fupper,  having  no  other  fort-  of  fuftenance  whatever  ta 
keep  themfelves  from  abfoliite  ftarvation. 
.  Now^  Citizens,  in  parts  of  the  country  where  this  was  the 
cafe,  confider  what  muft  be  the  monfirous  accumulation  of 
their  grievances,  and  the  miferable  fituation  of  the  poor, 
when  fuch  an  accumulation  has  taken  place  upon  the  price  of 
that  article  in  particular  (oats)  which  conftitutes  the  moft 
ftrong,  the  moft  wholefome,  and  the  moft  important,  part  of 
their  fubfiftence* 

So  much  for  the  increafed  comfort,  the  double  accommo* 
dation,  the  twice  as  good  apartments,  and  the  twice  as  good 
raiment  and  food,  which  the  common  people  in  Scotland 
maintain  at  this  time* 

Such  being  a  fmall,  very  fmall  part,  indeed,  of  thofe  n^on* 
ftrous  h&s  which  (how  the  bleffin?s  of  a  fyftem  of  rotten  bo- 
roughs, and  the  corruptions  of  faSion,  I  chink  myfelf  called 
upon,  as  a  good  Citizen  (that  diftinflion,  beyond  all  others, 
which  men  ought  to  be  moft  emulous  to  deferve)  to  ftand  for- 
ward and  inveftigate,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  caufes  of  the 
inifchief  under  which  the  people  groan*    Yes^  groan,  I  fay  i 

.  for 
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for  tramj  a  poor,  meagre,  eina<iiated,  deprefled,  and  hearts 
broken  wretch,  in  this  country  pays,  with  groans  ami  flafvefy, 
for  the  pampered  luxury  of  diofe,  who,  betaufe  they  wallow 
in  the  wealth  of  whrch  they  have  plundered  the  nation,  think 
they  hare  a  right  to  flop  the  mouths  of  the  poor,  and  the  ad* 
vocates  of  the  poor  with  the  g»g  of  pcrfecution;  and,  if 
tbey  cannot  e£Fe6l  that,  think  it  right  to  employ  their  piaip» 
and  perjurers,  ^Old-Bailey  Solicitors  and  the  fweeplngs  of 
^  the  ftews,"  jto  difturb  their  inveftigations,  mifreprefent  their 
iisntinients,  and  deprive  them  of  their  lives. 

Citizens,  there  is  another  reafon  why  I  am  defirons  of  in- 
yeftigating  this  fub}e£k,  and  it  is  this: — ^That  the  inveftigation 
of  fuch  fubje£ts  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  tumult,  infunreRioQ 
and  confufion.  How  defirous  ibme  men,  who  call  thetnfelves 
friends  of  Oovernment  and  the  Conftitution,  are  to  excite 
fuch  tumults,  we  may  learn  from  this  faA^^that  whenever 
^y  believe  a  number  of  perfons  are  affembled,  to  enter  into 
peaceable  enquiry,  they  fend  Tome  one  or  other  of  their  agents 
io  prevent  that  enquiry,  and  difturb  the  peace.  Thus,  the  very 
night  that  I  had  the  honor  to  be  arrefted,  in  this  place,  upon 
flie  ridiculous  trump'd-up  charge  of  High  Treafon,  Mr. 
Waljby  theTreafury  fpy,  abfolutely  told  me,  that  he  took,  to 
&e  meeting  at  the  King's  Arms  tavern,  the  great  over-grown 
athletic  Irimmati,  that  created  the  riot  and  confufion  there, 
and  gave  the  Lord-Mayor  a  pretence  for  preventing  in  future 
the  meetings  of  that  peaceable  afTembly. 

Citizens  1  Citizens !  we  know,  and  our  enemies  know^-^ 
and  their  conduct  fhews  that  they  know  it— -that  if  men  will' 
enquire,  with  impartiality  and  temper,  into  the  caufes  of  diefe 
<;alamtties,  they  will  have  no  occafioa  for  turbulence ;  they 
will  find  that  the  individuals,  againft  whom  they  are  inclined 
to  dire6l  their  fury,  are  generally  ss  innocent  and  opprefTed 
as  themfelves ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  miller^  againft  whoft 
tfiachine  they  diredl  their  fury-^it  is  not  the  huuhir^  whofe 
Commodity  they  fcize— it  is  not  the  baker^  whofe  fhop  they 
break  open  and  rifle,-«*^that  thcfe  are  not  the  men  who  are  the 
caufes  of  the  calamities  under  which  they  groan ;  that  the 
real  caufes  are  of  much  too  weighty  a  nature  to  be  removed 
by  turbulence.  They  are  fo  ferious,  fo  fortified,  fo  deeply 
looted,  that  they  can  only  be  removed  by  the  unanimous  fpirit 
of  enquiry  diffufing  itfelf  through  the  country,  and  awaken** 
ing  to  unanimous,  effort,  byafpirited,  firm,  and  determined 
(but  at  the  fame  time  peaceable)  difpolition,  to  reprefent  their 
grievances  to  each  other,  in  the  iirfl  inflance,  and  then  with 

one 
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me  congregated  voice  to  that  government,  which,  however 
it  may  pretend  to  make  it  high  treafon  to  overawe  any  branch 
of  it»  will  never  fail  to  refpieS  and  reverence,  as  it  ought,  the 
fentiments  and  opinions  of  die  people,  whenever,  in  a  firm 
and  unanimous  manner,  they  are  thundered  in  their  ea^s.  It 
was  from  this  convifiion  diat  I  undertook  the  prefent  enquiry, 
and  you  will  remember  that  on  the  laft  evening  I  traced  fome 
of  the  caufes  of  the  eviL  I  endeavoured  to  (hew  you  that 
the  evil  refuked  from  impolitic  regulations  and  exceffive 
cxadions.  I  endeavoured  to  fliew  you,  in  part,  what  I  con* 
ceived  to  be  the  bearingr  of  this  queftion  upon  the  fubjefl  of 
the  prefent  war ;  and  1  traced,  among  other  circumftances, 
the  great  increafe  of  burthens  which  lays  upon  many  common 
dities;  die  increaied  expence  of  thofe  tranfa£lions,  in  which 
they  muft  neceflartlv  be  pngaged,  before  they  can  bring  thdr 
commodities  to  market,  and  I  ihewed  you,  that  thefe  were,  in 
many  cafes,  increafed  threefold,  from  the  drawing  oiF  of  fo 
large  a»  number  of  failors  and  ufeful  labourers  for  the  war^ 
from  the  fuperior  vizour  and  adivity  of  the  marine  of -the 
French  republic,  which  while  it  has  left  to  England  the  empty 
honour  of  gaining  vidories  in  general  engagements,  and 
boafting  of  the  barren  fovereignty  of  the  ocean,  has  never 
fiiiled  to  fweep  our  commerce  into  republican  ports,  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  achniftration  of  this  country  (if  they  had 
underftood  their  duty)  to  have  proteCled. 

I  nodced,  alfo,  as  another  caiife,  the  embargo  which  has 
been  laid  upon  all,  and^ftill  continues  upon  a  large  portion, 
of  our  moil  eflential  merchandife;  it  is  true  from  one  or  two 
articles  it  has  been  taken  off,  but  the  evil  was  done,  and  the 
cffefts  continue  to  be  felt.  I  ftated  that  the  tillage  of  both 
fides  the  Rhine,  from  which  we  ufed  to  be  fupplied  with  va« 
rious  forts  of  grain.  Sec  had  been  neglefied  and  deftroyed; 
«^that  this  evil  had  been  aggravated  dj  the.  prohibition  of 
exportation  from  the  country  of  our  good  ally  of  Pruffia; 
and  alfo  the  very  confiderable  mifchief  which  had  refuked  to 
this  country,  from  the  large  exportations  that  have  been 
made  of  all  the  neceflary  articjies  of  confumption  to  the  ar* 
mies  on  the  cdntinent,  which  on  account  of  the  calamitous 
and  difgraceful  circumftances,  in  common  with  other 
machinations  of  our  blefied  and  immaculate  minifter,  have 
been  fent  three  times  before  they  reached  the  army  for  which 
they  were  intended ;  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  th^?  ene« 
my,  or  been  deftroyed,  funk  in  the  waters,  or  confumcd  in 
flames,  to  prevent  their  Ming  into  the. bands  of  the  enemy; 
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and  I  noticed  a  particular  circumftance,  of  a  whole  mile  anj 
an  half  of  hay  ftacks,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rotterdam, 
bein^  fet  on  nre,  in  order  to  prevent  them  fallirig  into  tho 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

Now^  Citiiens,  thofe  perlbns  who  have  been  ufed  to  hear 
the  arithmetic  of  Pitt  will  not,  I  fuppofe,  readily  agree  with 
the  conclufion  I  (hall  draw  from  thefe  fa£b :  namely,  that  it 
would  have  bten  bettirfmr  this  country'^  that  this  hay  and  thefe 
proviiions  fhould  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
than  that  they  {hould  have  been  thus  deftroyed*  \ 

\  mean  in  general,  Citizens,  to  draw  my  arguments  m 
this  Tribune,  not  from  partial  inXtxt&zni  political  expediences^ 
but  from  broad  and  univerfal  principles;  toconfider  univerfal 
juftice  and  humanity  the  deep  root  and  folid  trunk  from  whicb 
my  arguments  are  to  fprout  and  my  conclufions  grow ;  and 
to  teach  you  that  thefe,  and  thefe  alone,  are  the  proper  obje£U 
of  your  veneration.  But  when  I  fpeak  of  the  m^ures  and 
maxims  of  minifters  it  is  impoffible  i%  talk  of  general  prin*^ 
ciples,  of  philanthropy,  and  humanity.  They  have  abjured 
all  principle  both  by  word  and  deed.  It  is  a  fort  of  watch* 
word  of  alarm,  which  they  never  ufe  but  to  couple  it  with 
the  indefinable  ftigma  of  Jacobinifm,  when  they  want  to  hunt 
the  perfecuted  patriot  to  Botany  Bay  or  the  Scajffitld.  I  muft 
meet  them  therefore  upon  the  ground  of  expediency;  and  it 
is  the  fate  of  thefe  muddy*headed  oppreilbrs,  that  chufe  what 
ground  they  will,  they  muft  be  beaten. 

You  will  pleafe  then  to  remember,  that  every  confiderable 
deftru£lion  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  has  a  tendency  to  pro* 
duce  not  only  a  fcarcity  in  the  individual  country  in  whidi 
the  devaftation  is  committed,  but  mediately  in  the  general 
ftock  of  the  univerfe — that  is  to  fay,  in  the  aggregate  ftock 
of  the  whole  of  the  prodd61ivex:ountries  from  whence  thefe 
refources  fpring.  All  the  world  fuffers,  in  fome  degree,  in 
point  of  real  wealth  (the  wealth  that  confifts  in  the  quantum 
of  real  neceiTaries  and  comforts)  and,  to  a  very  confiderable 
degree,  when  the  devaftation  is  fo  monftrous  as  that  whicli 
has  been  committed  by  this  foolifli,  revengeful,  malicious  dif- 
pofition-— the  fyftem  of  mad  havock  and  extermination  upon 
which  the  prefent  war  is  condu£^ed. 

Now  let  us  attend  a  little  while  to  a  confideration  of  what 
is  the  fair  and  honeft  fyftem  of  commerce :  jiotfuch  a  fyftem  of 
commerce  as  placemen  and  penfioners  are  defirous  of  pnomo- 
ting.  Remember  that  the  fair  fyftem  of  commerce  is  this-»that 
whatever  one  country  produces  more  than  neceflary  for  the. 
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conTumption  of  that  countfy,  it  fends  to  another  country  that 
is  in  want  of  that  article,  in  order  that  it  may  bring  back 
fome  other  article  of  neceffity,  or  luxury,  of  which  it  (lands 
in  need. 

This  is  the  fair,  the  juft,  and  rational  fyftem  of  commerce. 
And,  with  refpcft  to  articles  of  the  firfl  necejfsty^  this  is  the 
iyftem  upon  which  commerce  muft  inevitably  be  condufted. 
Suppofe,  then,  as  is  the  fad,  that  the  whole  produce  of  thofe 
parts  of  the  world  that  have  any  commercial  intercourfe  to- 
gether, talcing  all  the  different  articles,  is  pretty  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  of  the  neceflities  and  confumption  of 
all  thofe  countries.     This  I  fay  is  nearly  the  faft;  and  muft 
be  fo:  for  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  man  does  not  toil  for  the 
mere  pleafure  of  toiling.    He  toils  to  produce  as  much  as  he 
can  find  a  good  market  for;  and  is  never  difpofed  to  produce 
more  than  he  can  confume  himfelf,  and  turn  to  his  advantage, 
by  difpofing  of  it  to  others.    It  will  therefore  follow  that  the 
quantity  requifite  to  fupply  the  demands  of  the  civilized 
world,  will  bear  a  pretty  general  proportion  to  the  quantity 
aAually  produced,  when  the  whole  of  that  produce  comes  (as 
by  means  of  commerce  it  cannot  foil,  in  effeft,  to  come)  to 
*a  geheral  market.    Now  the  fyftem  of  commerce  being,  thus, 
a  general  mart  for  the  univerfe,  it  follows  of  courfe  that,  with 
refped  to  my  argument,  it  matters  not  whether  thefe  pro- 
duaive  countries,    having  intercourfe  together,  be  three  or 
three  thoufand.     I  will  take  therefore  the  fmalleft  number, 
•  for  the  fake  of  fimplicity  and  convenience.     Twill  fuppofe 
that  two  countries  are  at  war  together,   and  that  there  is  a 
third  country  which  is  in  poiTellion  of  abundance  of  neceffary 
articles,  grain  for  example,  which  it  is  the  nature  of  war  to 
render  fcarce,  and  of  which,  in  confcquence,  the  other  two 
hoftile  countries  will  be  in  a   confiderable  degree  of  want. 
Now  what  will  this  third  country  do?    You  may  make  as 
many  treaties  as  you  chpofe,  to  bind  the  merchants  and  go- 
vernment of  the  pacific  nation;    for  treaties  are  not  even 
packthread— they  are  nothing  but  rotten  p^per,  or  parchment 
at  beft ;  more  feeble  than  FalftafPs  men  in  buckram,  which  he 
knocked  down  by  the  half  dozen  at  a  time ;    they  ftand  for 
nothing  at  all  when  the  parties  have  the  power  of  breaking 
them.— 4f  you  wifh  for  a  comment  upon  this  text  I  refer  you 
to  the  works  of  the  prefent  King  of  Pruffia.     Well,  Citizens, 
the  counttj  that  has  corn  to  fpare  will  fend  it  to  the  beft  mar- 
ket, and  if  there  are  two  markets  in  want  of  the  commodit/, 
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will  find  its  interefty  and  will  follow  its  intereft^  in  fending; 
part  of  its  furplus  to  one  and  part  to  the  other* 

Suppofe  England  then,  that  England  vrere,  at  this  time^ 
the  only  country  that  felt  this  fcarcity,  the  whole  fuperfluity 
of  other  countries  Would»  of  coarfey  find  its  beft  market 
here;  or  if  the  fcarcity  be  greater  here  than  in  France  the 
confequence  mud  be  that  thofe  who  have,  would  bring  it  ta 
the  Englifli  marked  becaufe  there  it  would  fetch  die  beft 
price.  But  fuppofe  you  have  produced  a  fcarcity  and  famine 
in  both  countries,  refleS,  only  for  one  moment,  what  muft 
be  the  confequence  ?  Will  the  country  that  has  abundance  of 
corn  bring  the  whole  of  it  into  the  Englifli  market,  by  which 
means  the  price  would  be  finaller  than  if  they  had  fent  only 
half  of  that  commodity  to  England,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
market  of  France  ? 

Now,  I  aflc  you.  Citizens,  if  this  is  not  a  clear  and  plain 
demonfiration  that  the  common  fcarcity^  produced  by  the 
profligate  and  abandoned  fyftem^of  burning,  drowning,  and 
deftro^ing  the  articles  of  human  fuftenance,  is  an  aggrava- 
tion, inftead  of  a  mitigation  of  your  misfortunes?  and  that 
you  are  in  reality  by  thefe  means  in  a  worfe  fituation  than  if 
the  provifions  deftroyed  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy? 
MnPittand  his  ooaajutors  would  have  (bphiftry  enough  I  make 
no  doubt  to  anfwer  all  this,  in  their  own  way,  and  to  carry 
the  queftion  againft  me  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons:  but  I  put  it 
to  you  as  plain  men,  under&anding  a  plain  queftion— ^Men 
whofe  calculations  are  not  merely  confined  to  multiplication 
and  fubftradion; — ^underftanding  alfo  that  there  is  fuch  a 
thing  as  political,  as  well  as  numerical,  arithmetic— ^calcula- 
tions of  the  defires,  wants  and  propenfities  of  men,  as  well 
as  treaties,  compa£b,  plans,  and  cabinet  pro|edions-«-<aking 
thefe  things  into  confideration,  (of  which  Pitly  I  believe,  is 
as  ignorant  as  the  hobby  horfe  that  he  rode  upon  when  a  boy 
at  fchod)— I  aik  you  whether,  in  defiance  of  all  the  treaties 
you  can  make,  if  you  produce  a  general  fcarcity,  you  do  not 
produce  a  much  worfe  tffc£k  upon  your  own  population  and 
country,  than  if  you  had  produced  that  fcarcity  in  your  own 
country  only,  and  fuffer  that  produce  (which  you  fo  rtdicu* 
Imifly  deftroy)  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy? 

Thus  you  fee  that  the  generous,  humane,  and  benevolent 
fvftem  of  policy,  is  the  beft  policy,  at  laft,  for  the  country 
mat  adopts  it,  as  well  as  for  odiers  to  whom  at  may  be  ex- 
tended ?  I 
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CitixenSy  there  is  another  circumftance  of  a  very  curioa« 
nature,  and  almoft  as  difgraceful  as  it  is  curious,  which  it  is 
necefiTary  for  me  to  dwell  upon.  But  difgraceful  circumftan-^ 
ces  will  never  put  the  prefent  adjniniftration  to  the  bluihs 
and  fo  I  need  not  have  any  tendernefs  for  them  on  the  occa-> 
fion.  I  mean  the  condu£l  of  the  cabinet  of  this  country  with 
refpe£l  to  neutral  vefleis. 

There  was  a  time  when  Britons  had  an  open,  manly  and 
courageous  fpirit  There  was  a  time  when  Britons  bad  a 
{en[Q  of  honor,  and  a  feeling  of  benevolence;  when  they 
would  have  difdained  to  fet  the  example  of  violating  all  the 
admitted  laws  of  neutrality  between  nation  and  nation*  There 
was  a  time,  when  the  people  of  this  country  knew  that  neu- 
tral veiTels  were  facred,  whatever  war  might  exift  between 
two  contending  countries.  But  thiS)  Citizens,  was  a  time 
when  Britons  difdained  all  weapons  but  -thoTe  of  open  and 
manly  exertion.  This  was  a  time  when  the  deteftable  policy 
was  not  underftood,  nor  could  ever  have  been  fuggefted,  of 
attempting  to  ftarve  twenty-four  millions  of  brave  and  virto* 
ous  men,  becaufe  they  were  ilruggling  for  their  emancipatioa 
from  unheard  of  defpottfm. 

Yes,  Citizens,  there  was  a  time  when  this  coimtry,  upon 
the  very  eve  of  a  war  with  France,  freely  permitted  to  go  to 
I  tiiat  country  large  quantities  and  fupplies  of  corn,  becaufe  it 
was  known  that  tlie  rival  country  was  in  want  of  fuch  affift- 
EQCe.  I  believe  it  is  well  authenticated  that  Giorge  t/iefccond^ 
Sox  George  \heffcond  was  a  gentleman  !•— I  (ay  it  is  well  au- 
thenticated, there  was  a  time  when  George  the  fecond,  a^u* 
ally  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  yet  fuffered  a  fupply  df 
wheat  to  be  lent  into  that  country,  to  prevent  the  people  frooi 
perifliing  with  famine.   - 

This  was  glorious  and  magnificent  condud,  worthy  of  a 
Briton!  and  if  I  had  any  nationality  about  me,  it  woiaU 
prompt  me. to  regret  that  the  man  who  did  this  zEt  was  not 
born  in  the  country  which  gave  me  birth. 

There  was  alfo  a  time  when  the  laws  of  nations  were  re- 
ceded j-^there  was  alio  a  time  when  the  brave  and  bardfr 
Briton  met  his  enemy  face  to  face  in  the  field*— I  mean  not  to 
ftand  up  here  as  a  panegyrift  of  (laughter,  I  hate  maflacre 
and  murder  however  difguifed:  yet,  comparing  the  ti^o  pe- 
riods, and  the  two  lines  of  condu£l,  I  cannot  but  julmire  the 
man  who  prefers  to  ftand  openly  forward  in  the  field  of  com-> 
bat,  to  the  man  who^  wifhes  l>y  artificial  famine  to  rid  the 
world  ctf  enemies  he  dare  not  meet,  becaufe  he  knows  his 
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degeneracy  of  mind  has  funk  him  below  the  gigantic  powers 
of  thofe  who  are  ftruggling  for  freedom  and  juftice.  There 
is  a  chance  that  the  man  who  meets  his  enemy  openly  in  the 
field  fuppofes  he  is  right,  deteftable  as  the  afts  of  murder 
ttiaft  always  be  by  which  fuch  enmity  muft  be  fupported. 
But  the  wretch  who  attempts  to  ftarve,  to  poifon,  or  ailaffi- 
nate,  vdio  hires  perjured  fpies  and  tumultuous  aiTaffins  to 
breed  confufion  in  a  neighbouring  country,  that  he  may 
charge  that  confufion  upon  thofe  whom  he  has  bafely  and  in^ 
folently  injured;  fuch  a  man,  by  his  deteftable  arts,  and 
fncaking  tricks,  proves  that  he  knows  himfelf  to  be  a  jug* 
gler,  and  that  his  caufe  is  as  rotten  as  his  heart  rs  hollow. 

Well,  Citizens,  while  the  generous  fpirit  of  freedom  ftiH 
remained,  Britain  refpe(fled  the  laws  of  nations:  and  neu- 
tral  veffels  went  free.     What  has  been  the  condud  during  the 

rrefent  war  ?  I  ihall  not  recapitulate  the  circumftances  which 
ftated  the  other  evening,  relative  to  dragooning  one  nation 
and  another  into  this  mad  war  with  the  French  Republic: 
I  fliall  confine  myfelf  to  the  capture  of  the  veffels  of  thofe 
nations  which  in  defiance  of  the  juggling  and  bullying  cabinet 
of  this  country,  have  continued  their  neutrality.  And  here 
even  the  Treafury  runners  will  not  have  the  face  to  contradift 
me.  They  know  the  hAs,  They  are  a  little  more  in  their 
way.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  when  a  man  begs  pardon^ 
whether  he  has  committed  the  offence.  And  Pitt  it  is  noto^ 
rious  has  done  fo  more  th&  once. 

•  He  feized  every  neutral  vcffel ;  and  brought  them  into  the 
ports  of  this  country— What  has  been  the  confequence? 
Whether  by  mifmanagement  or  what  not,  even  the  corn 
feized  in  the  firft  inflance  proved  good  for  little  upon  the 
hands  of  the  feizers.  But  the  neutral  countries  began  to 
•fee  this  juggling ;  and  they  began  to  juggle  in  return.  They 
put  all  their  rotten  corn  on  board  proper  veflels,  and  threw 
them  in  the  way  of  the  fhips  of  England,  that  they  might  be 
feized :  knowing  very  well  what  /brt  of  fhallow-pated  bul- 
lies they  had  to  deal  with,  and  that,  fooner  or  later,  they 
ihould  have  full  indemnity  for  them. 

Well,  the  (hips  were  captured  in  due  time;  and  what  did 
they  do  with  them  ?  Why  they  fentthis  bleffed  harveft,  which 
they  had  thus  reaped  by  their  fyftem  of  piracy,  into  the  gra- 
naries and  ftorehoufes  in  this  place,  and  that  place^  and  the 
other  place;  and  you  may  know  fome  of  it  by  the  fmell,  if 
you  go  along  bank  fide  in  the  Borough  at  this  time.  But  do 
not  mlfiake  it  for  dunghills,  or  night  carts,  I  pray  you.     It 
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b  die  corn  your  governors  intended  you  fliould  eat  For  they 
(ent  all  the  good  corn  out  of  the  country,  as  faft  as  they  couloy 
to  fupply  their  good  allies;  and  behold  when  they  came  to 
open  their  magazines,  (having  been  obliged  already  to  pay 
down  a  good  price  for  the  commodity,  and  make  fneaking. 
apologies,  as  bullies  ufually  do,  to  the  neutral  nations  they 
had  infulted).  they  found  precious  flocks  of  ftufF,  the  greateft 
part  of  which  was  obliged  to  be  fold  to  the  real  fwinim  mul- 
titude: not  to  the  two  legged fwiruy  but  the  real  fwinifh  mul- 
titude, who  run  on  all  fours :  many  of  whom  even  had  the 
.  ieditious  and  trealbnable  prefumption  to  tofs  up  their  fnouts 
and  refufe  the  milnifterial  banquet  that  was  offered  to  them. 

Citizens,  the  evil  confequences  of  this  war,  and  the  fyf- 
tem  upon  which  it  has  been  condudled,  have  not  flopped 
here.  We  muft  take  into  confideration  the  injury  which  has 
been. done  to  our  own  agriculture,  at  home;  the  loisof  thofe 
hands  by  which  the  agriculture  ought  to  have  been  promoted^ 
by  diftrefs  and  miiery,  by  emrgration  to  America,  by  man- 
ning our  armies,  and  by  the  laudable  and  excellent  fcience  of 
kidnapping.  The  individual  whofe  plough  ihould  have  fur- 
rowed the  earth,  and  produced  the  fmile  of  plenty,  has  been 
fent  with  his  fword  to  gore  the  breafts  of  the  friends  of  the 
human  race,  and  fpread  devaftation  and  mifery  throughout 
Europe. 

If  this  has  not  produced  an  abfolute  decline  of  the  cultiva« 
tion  of  our  farms,  it  has  at  leaft  operated  to  prevent  the  im- 
provement and  continued  increafe  of  produSion,  which  the 
improved  flate  of  fociety  would  otherwife  have  infured.  We 
are  to  recoiled,  that  in^en  war  founds  his  foul-chilling  trum-. 
pet^  when  the  flirill  blaft  of  revenge  and  carnage  is  founding 
from  one  end  of  a  country  to  another,  all  other  concerns 
fiagnate;  Commerce  droops,  the  arts  expire,  fcience  lan- 
guiihes,  and  agricultural  improvement  is  no  more :  and  they 
mufl  be  miferably  ignorant  indeed  of  the  condition  and  ftate 
of  this  country,  who  do  not  know  that  there  is  room  enough 
for  improvement  with  refpe3  to  agriculture  among  us.  I 
fhall  give  you  upon  this  head  the  beft  fort  of  authority  to 
argue  from  upon  fuch  an  occafion:  ariftocratic  authority. 
I  find  by  the  '^  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
<<  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  take  into  confideration  the  ftate 
^  of  wafte  lands  and  common  fields  in  this  kingdom,"  that 
the  whole  foil  of  Britain  is  fuppofed  to  confifl  of  about 
49^,36,160  acres.  Now  let  us  confider  what  is  the  quantity 
of  this  that  is  cultivated)  and  what  the  quantity  that  is  waite. 
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We  are  informed  that  the  wafte  lands  in  this  kingdom  amount 
K>  ^99,59^.72  acres;  we  are  informed  that  the  wafte  lands  in 
Wales  amount  to  1,629,307  acres;  and  we  find  that  the  wafte 
lands  m  Scotland  amount  to  14,218,222  acres;  the  whole  to* 
Mther  amounting  to  22,107,001  acres^  uncultivated;  while 
the  whole  cultivated  land  is  only  27,329,159  acres.  So  that 
diere  is  almoft  half  of  this  happy,  this  glorious^  this  wifeljr 
governed  and  flourifhing  country  lies  wafte  and  unculti* 
vated>  under  the  influence  and  aufpices  of  fo  blefied  a  confti« 
tiition  and  fo  bleiled  an  admnuftration  as  we  have  the  happinefs 
to  boaft.  Almoft  one  half  of  one  of  the  fineft  countries  in 
the  world  lying  pofitively  uncultivated,  and  producing  no  one 
advantage  hardly  to  man  or  beaft !  Thefe  are  h&s  I  ftate  not 
flom  the  vifionary  conceptions  of  my  own  brain;  not  firom 
the  ravings  of  democrats;  not  from  the.  infidious  inventions 
of  Jacobins,  but  from  the  agents  of  government  themfelves, 
from  committees  appointed  by  thieir  owri  Beard  of  Agricul* 
ture* 

Let  us  conflder  then,  in  the  language  of  their  own  reportt 
*^  what  a  difference  would  it  make  in  theftate  and  pFofperitjf 
^^  of  this  ifland,  were  only  one  half  of  thefe  extennve  waftes 
^  to  wave  with  luxuriant  crops  of.  grain— be  covered  with 
^  inniunerable  herds  and  flocks,  or  cloathed  with  ftafel/ 
•«  timber  r* 

It  has  been  objeQed  that  a  large  part  of  this  wafte  land 
could  not  be  cultivated.  This  obje<^ion  alfo  the  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  been  kind  enough  to  remove. 
For  it  ftates  that  the  lands  incapable  of  all  improvement  are 
only  one  million  of  acres ;  that  the  lands  fit  to  be  planted  are 
three  millions  of  acres ;  that  the  lands  fit  for  arable  and  pafture 
are  fourteen  millions;  lands'fit  for  tillage  three  millions;  and 
lands  capable  of  being  converted  into  meadow,  or  water  mea« 
dow»  one  million.  So  that  we  have  eighteen  millions  of  acres 
in  this  country,  now  uncultivated,  which  are  capable  of  being 
applied  to  the  moft  important  ufes :  thofe  ufes  dire6lly  con- 
nected wth  the  fubfiftence  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants^-** 
We  have  three  millions  fit  for  timber,  and  which  therefore 
would  be  ufefiil,  in  a  fecondary  degree,  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  life  and  comfort  of  roan;  and  only  one  million  abfolutely 
fterile;  and  even  this  one  million  might,  perhaps,  be  covered 
with  flocks  of  goats,  which,  though  they  yield  no  fleece,  to 
increafe  the  commerce  of  the  country,  yet  aflbrd  a  whole- 
fome  food,  by  their  milk,  and  their  flem,  while  voung,  which 
would  be  better  than  for  fo  many  inhabitants  oc  the  country 

to 


'  to  be  in  Want  of  all  wholefcme  and  neceflary  comfint,  asthgy 
are  at  this  time.  Now,  Citizens,  we  are  told  from  this  fame 
author,  that  thofe  lands  might  annually  produce  as^  muo^ 
provifions  as  would  be  worth  19,500,000  pounds  per  year; 
and  that  they  would  produce  wood  for  buildings  firing,  &c. 
and  other  ufes,  as  much  as  would  be  worth  feveral  millions 
more. 

Confider  then,   for  a  minute,  what  bleffings  a  wife  and 

Eeaceful  adminiftration  of  this  country  might  have  fecured ; 
y  applying  our  refources  to  improvement  and  cuhivation; 
and  reflect  what  curfes  they  have  procured  by  the  mad  havock 
and  confufion  into  which  they  have  plunged  u^  and  the  reft 
of  Europe. 

Let  us  confider.  Citizens,  how  many  deierts  might  have 
been  made  to  fmile  in  fertility,  by  a  proper  application  of  our 
refources;  for  though  it  has  been  faid,  and  I  am  much  inclined 
to  agree  with  it,  that  the  inclofures  which  have  taken  place 
in  this  country,  have  been  a  great  calamity;  yet  I  am  fure  of 
this,  that  indofure,  upon  a  fair  and  honcft  principle,  might 
be  produfiive  of  the  greateft  advantages.  For  you  are  to 
remember  that,  in  confequence  of  inclofure,  you  may  have  a 
greater  height  of  cultivation,  yoti  may  have  a  greater  quan* 
tity  of  cattle,  and  other  neceflaries  of  life,  produced;  that 
your  wool  is  iefi  injured  and  of  a  fuperior  quality,  and  there* 
fore  more  advantageous  to  the  producer,  and  better  for  the 
confumer.  But  inclofures  ought  not  to  be  conduced  upon 
the  principle  .that  has  been  ufual  among  us.  The  rich  man 
ought  not  to  have  an  a6l  of  parliament  to  rob  the  poor  free* 
holder  of  his  eftate.  I  (ay  the  poor  freeholder:  for  I  chal* 
lenge  the  greateft  cafuift  of  the  law  to  produce  me  a  better 
title,  by  wiiich  the  firft  nobleman  in  the  land  holds  his  eftate^ 
than  I  will  produce  in  favour  of  the  eftate  which  the  poor 
man  has  in  that  right  of  commonage,  which  may  have  oeea 
bequeathed,  or  made  over  to  him,  by  the  nobles  and  great 
landed  proprietors  of  former  generations* 

Citizens,  our  nobles  had  once  fome  nobility.  I  wiih  not 
to  recall  to  your  admiration  the  ages  of  feudal  barbarifm;  but 
I  wifli  not  to  have  the  chains  of  feudal  barbarifm  without  any 
of  the  advantages  of  feudal  munificence.  I  remember,  from 
the  pages  I  have  turned  over^  accounts  of  the  manner  in 
which  our  great  nobility  enjoyed  their  revenue3  in  former 
times:  the  hundreds  and  thoufands  of  individuals  fupported 
by  their  bounty;  their  open  halls  of  hofpitality;  the  recrea* 
tions,  fports  and  paftimes  with  which  they  enlivened  the 
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peDpIe,  at  particular  periods ;  tlw  bounty  which  they  diA 
played  towards  them.  But  in  diefe  tiixies  they  had  not  learned 
to  conitder  it  as  their  beft  grandeur  to  loll  themfelves  into 
,apople3ick  difeaftis,  in  a  llupid  gilded  coach;  they  thought, 
on  the  contrary^  that  ifae  fplendour  and  greatne6  of  their  no- 
bility and  fortune,  was  beft  di^ayed  by  having  their  tenants 
around  them,  enjoying  the  comforts  and  relaxations  of  life, 
about  them,  at  ^ir  expence.  However,  in  other  circumr 
ftances,  they  might  be  inclined  to  oppreb  thofe  individuals, 
they  had  fome  degree  of  liberality,  at  leafi,  in  their  condud 
towards  them,  in  thefe  refpeds* 

Among  the  moft  confptcuousi  of  them,  in  point  of  this 
endowment,  was  John  cf  Gauntj  Duke  of  Lancafter:  for 
Dukes,  even  royal  Dukes,  were  not  always  made  of  fuch 
ftufF  as  they  are  made  of  in  the  prefent  day  I  Among  the 
foremoft  of  thofe  Dukes,  whofe  liberality  kept  fome  pace 
with  their  poiiefiions,  was  yohn  tf  Gauntj  Duke  of  Lancet 
ft^r^  who  bequeathed  a  great  quantity  of  land  to  the  poor  io^- 
iiabitants,  in  particular  fituations,  to  b^  held  by  them,  and  all 
ifnture  inhabitants  of  fuch  diftri(^,  for  ever. 
*  Now  I  (hotdd  like  to  know  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  cry 
out  about  Republicans  and  levellers  of  property^  and  all  this 
HufF  and  noofenfe,  which  originated  in  their  own  diflempered 
brains:  I  would  afk  which  of  them  holds  their  eftates  upon  a 
better  tenure  i  But  the  greateft  plunderer  and  oppreflbr  always 
jsries  ftop  thief  firft;  becaufe  be  is  defirous  oif  creating  that 
confuiion  which  will  prevent  his  own  villainous  praflices  frooa 
being  dete6led. 

-  What  then  is  die  fyAem  upon  which  inclofures  are  now 
carried  on  i  and  what  ought  it  to  be? 

.  With  refped  to  agriculfcure,  two  obje£l:8  ought  alivays  to 
be  kept  in  view :  namely  to  produce  the  lacgeft  quantity  of 
the  nece^ries  of  life  that  the  country  can  produce;  and  to 
promote  the  moft  equal  diftribution  of  thofe  articles  pf  com* 
fort  which  can  peaceably  and  juftly  be  effefied.  This  is  mt 
fyftem  of  equality  and  juftice.  This  is  my  idea  of  the  firft 
and  genuine  principles  of  juft  government,  with'  refpe&  to 
agriculture*^to  produce  the  largeft  quantity  of  the  neceflaries 
of  Hfe,  and  to  promote  the  Vkm  equal  diftribution  of  thofe 
articles.  A  little  obfervadon  will  ihew  us  that  the  laft  of 
thefe,  the  moft  important,  has  never  been  attended  to  at  alls 
and  that  the  firft  has  been  attended  to  in  a  very  imperfe£l  man* 
oer :  witnefs  the  w%Ac  lands  I  have  ju^  ftated  to  yon. 

:  Citizens, 
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Citii^s,  dm  f^St  is,  th^t  there  is  a  third  objef^  which, 
though  it  ought  to  be  no  objed  at  all»  is  tbe  pply  objedl  with 
governments  in  general;  namely,  REVENUE!  becaufp 
without  revenue,  that  is  to  fay  without  t^)f^ion,  theex- 
pences  and  extravagaiKes  of  nini  iters  and  their  ikvourite;s 
cannot  be  fupported;  pimps  and  parafite$  cannot  fw^ll  tp 
power  and  grandeur ;  numerous  trains  of  fpics,  informers,' 
and  affaifins,  cannot  be  fupported  ^  and,  in  ihort,  the  whole 
fyftem  of  that  grandeur,  luxury,  extravagance  and  folly » 
which  conftitute  what  minifters  call  the  grandeur  and  profp^- 
'  rity  of  the  nation,  muft  tumble  Into  ruin  if  this  revenue  were 
not  to  be  kept  in  the  moft  flourilhing  and  profperou^  condi- 
tion. In  order  to  Aipport.thia  revenue,  it  .has  been  neceilary 
toopprefs,  in  a  great  degro^,  the  agriculture  of  the.  country: 
for  as  Soame  Jinynfj  (who  though  an  ariftocrat,  could  fpme- 
times  find  out  the  truth)  obfcrved,  the. commerce  of  this 
country  may  be  confidered  as.  a  hog— You  fee  he  thought  , 
the  rich  merchants  fhe  fwinifti  multitude  !--^The  comni^rce 
•  of  this  country  may  be  confidered  a^a  hog:  if  you  touch  but 
one  brittle  upon  its  back,  it.  immediately  begins  to  make  itich 
a  grunting,  that  it  throws  .the  whole  fty  intaconfufiont  and 
the  country  is  diftraded with  its  clamour;  while  agriculture, 
like  a  poor  flieep,  is  led  up  filently  every  year,  to  yield  .its 
fleeces  to  the  Ihearer,  witiiout  uttering  an  individual  mur- 
mur. 

Now,  Citizens,  fuch  being  the  papiiic  difpofition  of  agri- 
culture, or  die  individuals  who  are  employed  in  agriculture; 
and  fuch  being  the  turbulent  difpofition  of.  our  rich  arifh)- 
cratic  merchants,  it. is  eafy  to  fee  that  minifters  will  have  as 
large  a  portion  as  they  can,  out  of  the  labour  and  fweat  of 
the  induflrious  poor*    . 

But  let  us  now  coniider  how  inclofures  are  at  prefent  car- 
ried on.  A  bill  is  brought  into  Parliament,  that  virtuous 
and  immaculate  alTembly,  concerning  which  I  always  want 
words  to  fpeak  with  becoming  reverence  !— A  bill  is  t>rought 
into  parliament,  by  a  rich  propcietor,  who  has  got  a  large 
efhite,  by  the  fide  of  a  common;  and  thinks  that  common 
would  be  a  very  good  addition  to  this  eftate,  and  is,  there- 
fore, defirous  that  this  common  ihould  be  inclofed  for  his  be- 
nefit and  advantage.  Well  what  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  ? 
A  time  is  appointed,  and  ibnietimes  no  timer  at  ail,  for  you 
will  remember,  that,  fome  years  ago,  a  Mr.  William  Toolce, 
had  an  eftate  in  the  nighfoourhood  of  a  brother  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Juftice  De  Grey,  which  Chief  Juftice  was  a  very^  ufe- 
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ful  friend  to  Lord  North.     And  diis  relation  of  die  Chief 
Juftice  had  a  mind  to  inclofe  Mr.  Wm.  Tooke's  eftate,  for 
his  benefit  and  advantage.     A  bill  was  brought  into  Parlia^ 
ment.     It  was  introduced,  read,  and  re-read   on  the  fame 
day,  and  committed  to  be  read  the  third  day,  and  paffed  the 
day  following.  •  How  was  this  prevented?  Why  John  Home, 
who  has  fince' taken  the  name  of  Tooke,  and  who  has  done 
many  glorioufly  audacious  things  in  the  caufe  of  liberty;  and 
•  who,  notwid^ftanding  the  affaffin-like  attack  that  has  been 
made  upon  his  aged  life,  by  the  Reevites  and  Pittites  of  the 
tlay,  during  the  hft  fummer,  by  keeping  him  fhut  up  in  a 
cloft  unwholefome  room,  I  hope  he  will  live  to  do  many  more; 
glorioufly  audacious  things  in  the  fame  cauiisi— *This  John 
-  Home  Tooke  wrote  a  libel  upon  die  Speaker  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons:  and  I  have  heard  him  fay,  that  it  was  certainly 
'  the  moft  audacious  libel  that  ever  was  penned.     He  got  it 
immediately  inferted  in  the  newfpaper.     This  libel  kiclcai  up, 
as  he  expeded,  a  monfirous  riot  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel  :— 
for  that  is  fometimes— ^r  at  leaft  it  ufed  to  be:-^not  the  pre- 
'  fent  Houfe  of  Commons  to  be  fare:— I  fpeak  <»ily  of  former 
Houfes  of  Commons,  about  which  it  is  no  trealon  to  fpeak 
one^s  mind  freely.     Thefe^  however,  have  been  formerly  the 
inoft  riotous  and  fometimes  the  moft  blackguard  aflemblies  in 
the.  nation.      The  prefent  parliameat  is  undoubtedly  very 
much  reformed :  but  I  hope  the  next  will  be  reformed  ftill 
more*    The  Speaker,  in  a  very  great  fury,  took  the  chair; 
and  immediately  declared,  he  would  not  fit  there  and  have 
the  dignity  of  the  Hoafe  attacked  through  his  fides,  in  this 
way.     A  warm  debate  was  produced,  and  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  called  towards  the  fub}e&. 

They  attempted,  but  were  not  wife  enough  to  know  how 
to  do  it,  to  puni(h  tiie  author  of  the  libel :  but  they  never 
dired  to  bring  in  the  bill  a  third  time;  and  the  relation  of 
the  great,  and  upright,* and  immaculate  Lord  Chief  Juftice, 
who  was  the  great  and  powerful  friend  of  the  great  and  pow- 
erful Lord  North,  never  had  his  bill  brought  in  again  ;  and 
was  glad  to  make  his  peace»  in  a  fair  and  honourable  manner^ 
with  the  (aid  Mr.  Wm.  Tooke,  whofc  eftate  he  had  attempted 
to  inclofe  as  his  own. 

In  the  ufual  courfe,  however,  a  bill  is  brought  in, 
and  petitions  may  be  prefented,  and  which,  when  they  are 
fupported,  fome  little  compenfation,  to  be  fure,  is  generally 
made  to  the  lower  orders  of  fociety.  But  fuppofe  it  happens, 
as  it  does  frequently  happen,  ana  muft  frequently  happen, 

that 
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diat  thofe  poor  individuals  have  no  friend  even  to  put  it  into 
their  minds  that  they  have  the  pov/er  of  doing  fuch  a  thing: 
and  the  great  are  not  very  anxious  that  the  poor  about  thecn^ 
Ihould  be  very  well  informed  as  to  their  political: rights  I  No: 
they  are  to  be  fleeced  as  bare  as  can  be^  aAd  their  very  bones 
are  to  be  picked,  after  they  are  fleeced^  by  the  I'lCh  man,  wh6 
having  committed  a  highway  robbery  upon  th^ir  little  proper-* 
tics,  talks  of  the  fecurity  of  property,  and  enters  into  aflb- 
ciations,  with  Reeves  and  his  cabaliAical  informerS)  to  pre* 
vent  Republicans  and  Levelltrs  from  enquiring  into  the  rigfaft 
by  which  thei'e  robberies  have  been  committed. ' 
-  But;  Citizens,  it  is  very  evident  that  a  tenth  part  of  that 
expence,'^  which  has  been  devoted  in  this  mad  and  rtdiculotn 
war,  and  in  fupportmg  the  places»  penfions^  and  emoluments 
of  the  corrupt  fet  who  have  produced  the  war — ^a  tenth  part 
of  this  revenue'  would  have  cultivated,  or  made  confiderable 
advances  towards  cultivating^  all  the  wafie  la^df  throughotd 
the  countryy  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  common  peo^ 
pie  l-^not  a  bare  common,  with  here  a  blade  of  graft 
and  there  a  blade  of  grais,  and  here  a  daiiigling  briar  and 
there  a  copfe  to  dcftroy  their  little  flocks.  No,  they  may 
turn  them  into  a  plentiful,  luxuriant,  fmiling  country,  frooi 
which  they  might  reap  a  part  of  their  fubfiftencei  and  not  be 
compelkd  to  toil  from  their  bed  to  their  table,  and  from 
their  table  to  their  beds,  and  thus  from  day  to  day,  in  one 
conftant  fucceilion  of  labour,  as  if  the  great  mafs  of  man- 
kind were  only  born  to  breed  Hdvcs  for  ttie  higher  orders  of 
fociety;  and  to  toil  and  fwe^t,  and  die/  without  comfort  ani 
accommodation. 

Go  even  into  the  neighbourhood  of  this  metropolis;  where 
manure  i^  abundant;  where  the  means  of  cultivation  are 
cafy; — ^go  which  way  you  will ;  turn  to  the  eaft,  the  wefl^ 
the  north  or  fouth ; — ^fee  what  tracks  of  land  lay  bare  and  de- 
folate,  which,  with  a  little  of  the  care  of  government,  if 
they  had  time  to  beftowit  upon  fuch  injigrtlficant  fuhje^s^  might 
procure  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  for  innumerable  families, 
whofe  little  cottages,  rifing  here  and  there,  with  a  little  aflifl* 
ance,  might  turn  this  wafte  into  a  blooming  Eden,  and 
make  this  country,  as  one  of  our  poets  has  called  it,  **  the 
cxhauftlefs  granary  of  the  world !"  But  all  our  refources  are 
fwallowed  up  by  this  mad  and  ruinous  war.  Nothing  can  be 
thought  of  but  the  annihilation  of  freedo.n.  Nothing  can  be 
thought  of  but  fpreading  the  name  of  a  Pitt^  over  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  the  empty  boaft,  of  a  fhuffling  individual  and 
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his  coadjutor,  Dmulasj  having  given  aconftitutiixi  t»  a  conn* 
try^  who  would  neither  accept  of  that  conftitutioni  nor  fuffer 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  to  be  door  keeper  to  the 
Convention  for- which  they  would  form  the  laws. 

For  this,  agriculture  is  to  be  neglefbed,  the  arts  are  to  be 
deftroyed,  Wifdom  is  to  be  forbidden  to  open  her  lips,  infant 
Genius  is  no  more  to  plume  its  unfledged  wings  in  popular 
aflemblies,  leaft  it  ihould  foar  to  the  realm  of  light  and  truth. 
Every  thing  is  to  be  negle£led;  every  thing  is  to  be  over^ 
thrown;  the  poor  are  to  be  ftarved  in  myriad)  and  only  have 
the  melancholy  alternative  to  turn  their  throats  like  ibieep  to 
Che  butchering  hand— I  was  going  to  fay  of  their  enemy— 
No)  not  of  tnetr  enemy,  but  of  the  enemy  of  Piit  and  his 
PittitiSj  and  Dundas  and  the  afies  which  follow  him!*-6)r 
this,  I  fay,  every  right)  every  bappineis,  every  focial  duty, 
are  to  be  fwallowed  up!  carnage  is  to  reign,  year  after  year> 
campaign  after  campaign  I  mad  projed  after  mad  proje^l— 
Difappointment,  inftead  of  producing  wifdom,  is  only  to 
produce  defperation !— and  the  wretched  inhabitants  ef  La 
Fen^t  are  ^gain  to  be  feduced,  we  are  told,  from  their  alle- 
glance;  that  war  may  once  more  rage  through  that  devoted 
country,  and  the  minifter  of  this  <tevoted  country  may  have 
occafion  to  plunge  it  ftill  deeper,  into  mifery  and  defolation. 
From  calamities  fo  aggravated  I  was  going  to  call  for  guar-* 
dtan  angels— 4  was  going  to  call  for  preferving  Deities  to 
refcue  us.  But  no:  I  call  upon  the  good  fenfe— I  call  upon 
the  vrrtue— I  call  upon  the  fpirit>  and  integrity  of  the  peo* 
tole,  to  fnatch  the  people  from  the  precipice  upon  which  thej 
ftand,  and  preferve  us  from  the  defolation  which  elfe  num 
inevitably  fwallow  us. 
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THE  EPITHALAMIUM. 

(FROU  THE  FERIFATiTJCJ 


SPORTIVE  Lyre,  whofc  artlcfs  firings, 
Brulh'd  by  young  AfFe6l;ion's  wings, 
(Nymphs  and  ruuics  lifl'ning  round] 
Whifjpcr'd  fweet  the  varied  founder- 

Sounds  which  only  aim'd  to  borrow 
Pathos  from  the  youthful  heart,— 
Thrills  of  Hope,  and  Sighs  of  Sorrow- 
Fleeting  joy,  and  tranfient  fmart !— * 
Sportive  Lyre  !  ad,  once  again-— 

Once  again,  and  then  no  more-* 
Let  me  wake  the  youthful  lira  in, 

And  thy  playful  firings  explore. 
Once  again-^and  then,  adieu  !— - 

Bolder  heights  my  foul  fhall  try ; 
Bolder  obje&s  rife  in  view— 
Truth  and  godlike  Liberty! 
To  thefc  my  eye  cnamour'd  turns ; 
For  thefe  my  ardent  bofom  bums  : 
Let  thefe  alon€  my  thoughts  employ-— 
Truth  and  godlike  Liberty  \ 

Rous'd  by  thefc,  my  glowing  foul 

Pants  a  nobler  wreath  to  gain  ;<-» 
pants  for  GxCRY's^a/m^  goal 

Where  the  daring  Virtues  reign ! 
Pants  to  hear  the  graver  Mufe 

Wake  the  loud  enthufiafl  Ihell 
Whofe  notes  h«roic  pride  infufe 

And  bid  the  foul  with  ardour  fwell:— 
Noble  Ardour !-«virtuous  Zeal! 
jparent  of  each  generous  deed ; 
Guardian  of  the  public  weal, 

For  which  the  valiant  joy  to  bleed. 
Thoughts  like  thefe,  frook  hence,  alone. 
Shall  this  glowing  bofom  owxi  •^— 
Thoughts  that  lift  the  foul  on  high 
To  make  its  own  Eternity, 
And  with  Meonian  rapture  fwell 
The  notes  of  Fame's  immortal  fhelL 

* 

Meanwhile,  16  Hymen !  thy  triumphs  I  join,— 

My  Fancy  awhile  to  thy  ardours  reiign: 

Tho/i 
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Th^t  ttrddurs  vrhich  oft,  when  anxtety  reigns, 

When  the  nerves  wHdly  throb,or  when  languid  the  veins. 

By  Stella  awakened,  pour  balm  thro'  my  foul. 

Lull  to  deep  every  pang,   and  each  forrow  controul. 

And,  chacing  each  palTion  that  peace  would  deftroy, 

Reftore  me  to  harmony,   foftncfs,   and  joy  ;— 

Thoft  ardours  by  Nature  indulgently  given 

To  realize  all  that  is  look'd  for  in  heaven,—. 

To  unite  us  in  bonds  of  affcftion  and  peace, 

And  bid  the  rude  ftrugglesof  fclfifhnefs  ceafe^ 

Till,  heart  link'd  to  heart,  all  the  univcrfe  fmilc, 

And  Social  Affeftion  each  forrow  beguile. 

While  S}mpathy's  touch  fhall  the  union  (uflaini 

And  vibrate  alike  thro'  each  link  of  the  chain. 

Yes  fuch,  if  by  Nature  condufled,  andjoin'd 
Not  by  Intereft  and  Pride,  but  the  tie  of  the  mind. 
Sex  blended  with  fex  from  affeftion  alone. 
And  Simplicity  made  every  bpfom  its  throne- 
Such,  fuch  are  the  ble flings  from  Hymen  would  flow. 
And  this  tuilderncfs  turn  to  an  Eden  below  :— 
An  Eden  of  Mind  where  each  virtue  fliould  blow. 

Then,  lo!   thou  Hymen  that  rcign*fl  o'er  the  few 
Who  boldly  the  diftatcs  of  Nature  purfue  ! 
Blcft  power  \  who  alone  to  the  virtuous  art  known 
Whofe  bofoms  the  charm  of  Simplicity  own, 
While  ^  fordid  impojtor,  ufurping  thy  name, 
Of  throngs  of  proud  votaries  the  homage  can  claim** 
The  creatures  of  Faflrion,  of  Avarice  the  flaves. 
Whom  Vanity  leads,  -and  each  folly  depraves. 

But  fee,  what  kind  omens  bright  dawning  appeari 
The  patriot  bofom  of  Virtue  to  cheer!— 
Simplicity  comes,  bv  fair  Liberty  led, 
And  Hymen — pur**'  Hymen  fliall  lift  up  his  head* 
Each  Social  A^c£lion  once  more  (hall  return, 
And  the  altar  of  Truth  with  pure  inccnfe  fhall  bum. 
While  Love,  like  the  Phcsnix,  fhall  rife  from  the  flame. 
His  laws  fhall  reflore,  and  his  faboth  proclaim  ; 
Andy  wide  thro'  the  Heavens  his  broad  pinions unf a rl'd. 
Shall  (hake  his  bright  plumes,  and  fhed  peace  o'er  the 
worlds 
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Conftqv^nccs  of  depriving  the  Mass  of  the  People 
of  their  Jharc  in  the  Representatiow.  The 
Third  Lecture  "on  the  Caufts  of  the  prefent 
DEARNESS  £?  SCARCITY  o/PROVISIONS, 
delivered  Wednefday,  May  6th,  1795. 

CITIZENS) 

J.  HIS  is  the  diurd  time  I  have  met  you  upon  the  fuhje£l  of 
this  night's  L€£hire:  if  I  were  to  meet  you  again  and  again 
till  I  have-  gone  through  the  whole  of  my  fubjed,  I  know 
not  when  this  courfe  of  1e£lures  could  poiHbly  cloie.  The 
further  our  refearches  extend,  the  more  we  find  to  invefti- 
gate.  This,  fo  true  in  fciences,  is  perhaps  moreconfpicuoufly 
true  with  refpeA  to  the  fources  of  thofe  great  national  cala- 
mities under  which  we  are  fmking. 

I  anticipated  to  you  on  the  fiift  night  the  very  wide  field 
of  enquiry  into  which  this  topic  would  lead  me.  I  was  not 
aware,  however,  of  its  full  extent.  In  fhort,  it  would  be 
totally  impoITible  to  do  juflice  to  the  fubje<^  is  a  courfe  of 
leAures  that  profefTes  to  be  mifcellaneous;  and  I  feel  myfelf 
called  upon,  from  the  preiTure  of  temporary  matter,  to  bring 
it  to  a  conclufion  this  evening.  * 

In  my  mode  of  invefUgating  it  I  have  divided  it  into  two 
general  heads:  that  is  to  uy,'£e  immediate  caufcs  of  aggra- 
vated fcarcity  and  dearnefs;  and  the  general  regulations  which 
have  unfortunately  been  adopted,  in  this  country,  by  which 
the  gradual  increafe  has  been  occafioned.  For  the  fake  of  me- 
thodical arrangement,  it  would  have  been  proper,  perhaps, 
to  have  begun  with  the  latter.  Circumftances,  however,  led 
me  to  a  different  arrangement:  particularly  my  having  an- 
nounced as  a  part  of  the  fubje£):  a  topic  which  neceUarily 
connedled  itfelf  with  that  branch  of  the  enquiry,  at  a  time 
when  I  was  not  aware  that  I  fhould  deliver  anymore  than  one, 
lefiure  upon  the  fubjeA  before  me. 

The  greatefl  part  then  of  what  I  had  to  fay  upon  the 
caufes  of  the  temporary  fcarcity,  I  have  brought  to  a  conclu- 
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fion  in  the  roitner  leSure.  I  am  now  gpoing  to  tbe  knmediate 
inveftigation  of  what  may  be  confidered  as  tbe  permanent, 
though  growing,  caufes  of  the  dearneis  of  provifions  in  this 
country*  And,  among  thofe^  I  fhall  confider  paper  credit; 
the  corn  laws;  the  monopoly  of  farms;  the  encouragement 
of  the  breed  of  horfes;  tfthes;  the  neglcft  of  our  fimcries; 
and  contrads  and  monopolies  between  fifhermen  and  £&•' 
mongers;  from  whence  I  fhall  digrefs  once  more  to  the  affairs 
of  PoIand>  and  then  lead  you  back  to  that  which  in  fad  is 
the  fountain  of  al)  the  other  caufes,  the  monftrous  growth  of 
barefaced  corruption  in  this  cduntry. 

With  refpe£t  to  paper  credit,  it  may  not,  at  firft  view, 
appear  to  be  immediately  conne^ed  with  the  fubje£l.  But 
fhis  opinion  will  vanifh,  if  you  remember  that  it  is  an- admitted 
principle^  making  exceptions  for  accidents  which  may  produce 
temporary  fcarcity,  and  alfo  for  the  contra£b  and  monopolies 
between  the  holders  of  particular  articles,  that  the  price  of 
commodities  muft  necenarily  be  regulaeed  by  the  quantity  of 
circulating  medium ; — or  in  oAer  words,  that  gold  and  filver 
and  all  other  arbitrary  iigns  of  property,  decrnfe  and  fitiAu** 
ate  in  their  value,  in  proportion  as  tbey  become  more  abun^ 
ant,  but  that  the  real  articles  of  neceffity  always  rematn  pre-^ 
cifely  the  fame.  The  calculations  and  cuftomary  language 
of  the  world  lead  us  indeed  to  a  contrary  conclufion.  But 
the  hQ:  is,  that  it  is  gold  that  is  purchafed  with  commodity, 
and  not  commodity  with  gold:  the  gold  being  in  reality  no« 
thing  but  the  counters  or  the  figures,  if  I  may  fo  exprefil 
'myfelf,  by  which  the  quantum  of  wealth  is  calculated* 
Whenever^  therefore,  the  numeral  or  nominal  wealth  is  mote 
abuifdant  than  the  produSiion,  you  muft  put  down  a  greater 
quantity  of  thefe  counters,  or  the  figns  of  thefe  counters,  to 
tell  how  many  fheep,  how  many  oxen,  or  how  much  com  you' 
are  worth,  or  able  to  buy^ 

You  are  to  confider  that  papar  credit,  thought  ft  does  not 
increafe  the  fpecie,  'but  on  the  contrarv  may  be  proved  to  oc- 
cafion  its  diminution,  yet  increafe9  the  circulating  medium; 
that  is  to  &}',  that  paper  is  taken  to  market,  particularly  tbe 
wholefale  market,  inftead  of  fpecie,  and,  paffing  in  common 
with  the  circulating  fpecie,  increafes  the  quantity  of  nominal 
wealth  in  circulation,  and  of  courfe  occaftons  any  given  quan« 
tity  of  money  to  be  worth  fo  much  the  lefs.  Thus  then  you 
will  find  that  the  circulation  of  paper  begets  an  increafe  in  the 
price  of  all  the  articles  of  confumption  which  the  great  mafs 
of  tbe  people  have  occaGon  for*    It  is  fo  important  that  this 

part 


pxrt  of  die  fiibjeA  Aould  be  nflderftdod^  that  I  would  radoer 
be  guilty  of  tautology  than  be  obtcure*  I  '^ill  ftate  it  therefore 
in  another  way :  As  the  price  of  the  article  which  can  be 
brought  into  the  mark^  miift  be  proportionate  to  the  quan- 
dty  0f  drculaiing  medium  which  can  be  cairied  ii)to  the  mar- 
Jcet^  it  foUow«  of  courfe  that  if  I,  having  S^ool  in  fpeciffy 
can  circulate  mv  pa^er  to  the  amount  of  5O0OI.  more,  and 
thus  canry  in  tttcA  i  o,oool.  into  the  market,  inftead  of  soool. 
I  produce  an  inevitable rincreafe  in  the  price  of  the  articles  to 
be  confumed.  This,  with  rcfpe^i:  to  the  dealers  in  this  paper 
coin,  is  matter  of  no  inconvenience.  It  is  a  ilruggla  of 
credit.  It  enables  them  to  carry  on  their  commerce  v/ith 
greater  Acility;  and  he  whofe  word  pafTes  mott  current  has 
the  heft  of  it.  But  the  common  people,  the  working  man 
and  the  Uttle  fliopkeeper,  have  no  part  of  the  credit  reuilting 
from  this  circulating  paper.  They  muft  take  it  indeed,  fome- 
times,  in  payment ;  and  they  muft  abide  by  the  lots  of  the  ex- 
change, and  the  4eUy«  But  their  notes  will  not  be  accepted  ; 
tbeif  accommodadons  between  individuial  and  individual  will 
not  pafs  current;  th^  are  not  permitted  to  fwindle  the  public, 
-though  the  rich  are;  but  they  muft  bear  their  part  of  the  10- 
-creafed  price  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  in  confequoice  of  this 
fwindiing  in  which  they  have  no  fhare. 

And  yet.  Citizens,  no  fort  of  property  is  protefled  with 
-lb  much  jeeloufy  as  this  fabricated,  circulating  medium* 
Xhe  laws  of  this  country,  fevere  and  fanguinary  enough  in 
many  rcfpefls  that  relate  to  the  treatment^ of  the  lower  or- 
ders of  fociety,  have  thought  it  neceflary  to  be  fttil  more 
rigid  thaji  ufual  with  refpefl  to  this  paper  credit :  and  confe- 
quently  we  find  that  forgery  is  among  thofe  crimes  and 
offences  whicl^  never  efcape  the  laft  fentence  and  puniflbment 
of  thelaw. 

Why  is  this?  There  muft  be  fome  reafon  for  it.  Surely 
we  cannot  admit  that  forgery  is  a  crime  peculiarly  marked 
with  the  blackeft  ftains  of  turpitude. — ^I  ftanJ  not  up  as  an 
advocate  for  crimes  that  vioijXe  property;  but  I  wi(h  that  a 
fcale  Ihould  be  obferved  between  ilie  puniihment  and  thetur- 
jntude  of  anions.  Surely,  then^  I  f^y  we  cannot  fuppofe 
that  there  is  more  moral  turpitude  in  the  aft  of  fcM  i»ery  than 
in  many  aftions  that  are  paflTed  by  wkh  a  much  flighter  de- 
gree of  i^uniAment.  The  common  feelings  oi  mankind  re- 
volt at  fuch  a  fuppoTirion :  and  nofhing  but  that  cofiunercial 
influence  which,  of  late  years,  has  contaminated  our  cotui- 
cik  and  our  laws,  coidd  have  countenanced  the  um-emitting 

X  2  feverity 
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fcverity  with  which  this  crime  has  been  purfuecL  We  find 
accordingly  that  where  individuals  have  not  been  oiifled 
either  by  commercial  conne£tions,  or  by  particular  attach- 
ments, to  the  modes  and  pra£tices  of  the  times,  that  a  great 
difpontion  arifes  among  mankind  to  condemn  or  blame  this 
extretne  feverity:  nor  could  all  the  arguments  of  commer- 
cial expediency  and  the  inviolable  barrier  of  mercantile  cre- 
dit, ftifle  the  voice  of  public  fympathy  in  the  recent  cafes  of 
Peru  and  Dodd. 

A  very  ludicrous  anecdote,  applicable  to  this  fubjefi,  was 
oftce  related  to  me  by  an  officer  whofe  duty  it  is  to  attend  one 
of  the  circuits^  A  man  had  been  indided  for  forgery  at  the 
afiizes;  and  a  jury  of  farmers  and  graziers  was  impannelled 
to  try  the  offence.  The  hiSts  were  proved  beyond  the  pofli- 
bility  of  contradiflion;  but  the  honeft  farmers  did  not  un- 
derftand  how  it  ihould  happen,  that  a  man  who  committed  a 
robbery  without  any  fort  of  violence,  or  injury  to  the  peace 
of  fociety,  (hould  be  puniflied  in  a  manner  to  much  more 
fevere  than  many  whofe  crimes  were  marked  with  deeper 
turpitude.  They  therefore  confulted  among  themfelves,  asd 
prefently  agreed,  that  tho'  the  thing  to  be  fure  were  proven^ 
yet  as  for  matter  of  that,  it  was  impoflible  to  hang  a  man 
for  a  bit  of  paper.  If  he  had  fiole  a  (heep,  it  would  have 
been  another  thing ;  but  to  hang  a  man  for  a  bit  of  paper^  no 
they  could  never  agree  with  that  matter :  as  they  had  ji^ 
been  trying  a  man,  who  had  killed  another  by  an  unlucky 
blow,  and  which  the  Judge  inftru^ed  them  to  find  only  man- 
llaughter,  they  agreed  to  bring  this  in  manflaughter  alfp;  aqd 
manflaughter  it  was. 

But  however  much  at  a  lofs,  reafonina  like  fpeculative 
moralifts,  we  might  be  to  account  why  a  luperiar  degree  of 
feverity  (hould  be  adopted,  for  the  prefervation  of  this  parti- 
cular fpecies  of  property,  pra3ice  will  fuon  give  us  a 
cliie.     Nothing  is  fo  friendly  to  individual  accumulation  and 

monopoly. 

This  the  legiflators  of  the  ancient  world  very  well  knew. 
They  knew  that  in  proportion  as  you  can  comprefs  property 
into  a  fmall  compafs  a  few  will  have  an  opportunity  of  in- 
grofling  to  themielves  a  larger  proportion  of  the  riches  of 
the  countcy,  and  of  keeping  the  other  portions  of  focietv  in 
mifery  and  depreflion.  Lycurgus  therefore  invented  a  fpe- 
cies of  coin,  which  has  been  rendered  famous  through  fuc- 
ceeding  ages,  by  the  name  of  iron  money.  So  that  if  a  man 
in  Sparta  was  worth  twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  he  vast  obligc;,d 
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to  hire  a  waggon,  to  remove  it  from  place  to  place :  an  expe- 
dient which  could  not  fail  of  producing  the  defired  effeft, 
of  preferving  a  confiderable  degree  of  equality  among  the 
citizens, 

A  contrary  objefl  has  been  kept  in  view  by  modern  legifla- 
tors,  and  of  courfe,  a  contrary  pra6Hce  has  been  appealed 
to.  It  was  found  beneficial  to  the  revenue,  it  was  found 
beneficial  to  corruption,  to  luxury,  and  to  ufurpation,  that 
property  (hould  come  into  the  hands  of  as  few  individuals  as 
pofiible ;  and  therefore  methods  have  been  devifed  to  favour 
tliis  monopoly. 

The  hiltory  of  the  projgrefs  of  wealth,  or  rather  of  the 
medium  of  vvealth,  would  be  a  very  curious  one  if  I  had 
time  to  enter  into  it  at  large.  In  the  firft  inftance  undoubt- 
edly all  wealth  muft  have  con fi (led  in  what  Is  now  called 
kind: — Perfons  who  have  collected  or  who  have  paid  tythe  ia 
kind  will  underftand  what  I  mean.  But  this  unwieldy  fort 
of  wealth  would  be  very  inconvenient  upon  the  prefent  fyf- 
tem.  It  would  undoubtedly  clog  very  much  the  wheels  of 
what  minifters  call  Government — that*  is  to  fay,  corruption* 
-This,  however,  you  would  not  perhaps  confider  as  a  very 
grievous  calamity  j  and  you  might  even  be  tempted  to  ex* 
claim  with  Pope 

^  O  that  fuch  bulky  bribes  as  all  might  fee 

"  Still,  as  of  old,  cncumber'd  villainy ! 

*'  A  Statefman's  flumbcrs  how  this  fpeech  would  fpoil! 

**  Sir^  Spain  has  fen t  a  thoufand  jars  of  oil ; 

**  Huge  bales  of  Britifh  cloth  blockade  the  door: 

**  A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levee  roar." 

EJfay  on  UJc  of  Rickesm 

Specie,  then,  was  foon  introduced;  but  was  found  not 
fufficiently  convfenieni:  for  James  I.  having  ordered  a 
large  fum  to  be  given  to  one  of  his  favorites ;  but  happening, 
by  ftrange  accident,  to  have  a  miniiler  who  had  alittle  honefty, 
be  took  him  into  the  room  where  the  money  was  all  fpread 
out.  James  was  afloijiflied  at  the  formidable  appearance  of 
fo  many  guineas ;  and  declared  it  was  too  much  for  any  indi- 
vidual. He  ordered  therefore  that  his  favourite  (hould  be 
content  with  half. 

Nor  is  this  tlic'only  kind  of  inconvenience  which  politi- 
cians have'  experienced  from  tranfaftions  in  fpecic.  It  has 
t)een  found  that  guineas,  like  roaring  oxen  can  tell  tales.    Of 
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this  I  'Will  fadsffr  myfelf  with  one  exwmfic.    A  great  polhf- 
ciao,  in  the  time  of  William  IIL  liad  been  defiroiis    ef 
a  private  audience  with  Majefty,  and  had  zccotiin^y  crept 
up  the  bacJL  ftairs :  for  whethtr  you  have  a  ffl^ig  King  or  m 
^Hnj  King^  there  muft  always  be  a  back  ftaiF-cafe  to  the  reyal 
clofet     What  the  important  intelligence  was  wUch  he  hmd 
to  communicate  was  never  known,  for  the  aflSttr  was  con- 
doQed  with  becoming  privacy.    Nor  would  it  ever  have  been 
known  what  was  die  occafion  of  the  fubfequent  aiteracion  in 
Iris  fentiments  aifd  conduct,  but  for  \a  unlucky  accidem« 
But  juft  as  he  was  dealing  down  again,  the  ba^j  in  which 
the  bribe  was  contained,  %^idi  was  to  pay  him  for  his  future  ^ 
TOtes  in  Pariiament,  happened  to  burft,  and  the  whole  fccivt 
was  revealed. 

•*  Once  'tis  confeft,  beneath  the  patriot's  cloak, 
^  From  the  crack 'd  bag  the  dropping  guinea  fpoke, 
^  And,  gingUng  down  the  back  ftairs,  told  the  ea&w 
^  Old  CaCo  is  as  great  a  rogue  as  j^oJ* 

Bist,  Citizens,  paper  credit  has  a^  once  giv«n  wings  and 
lecrecy  to  corruption* '  There  is  now  ao  neoeAiy  for  eiuB«- 
berous  waggons  to  take  away  your  heavy  troa  wealth;  90 
occafion  for  canvas  bags  to  hold  your  millions;  or  cloaks  to 
hide  them  from  the  public  eye.  A  liule  bit  of  paper  that 
may  be  <*  pajTed  thro'  the  hollow  circle  of  a  ring,"  may  an- 
fwcr  every  demand  of  Government  or  corruption-*— may 
purchafe  a  whole  Houfe  of  Conunons,  or  tranfport  a  band  of 
Patriots  to  Botany  Bay. 

^  filed  paper  credit !  lafl  and  beft  fupply, 

**  That  lends  Corruption  lighter  Wings  to  fly: 

*<  Gold,  wing'd  by  thee,  can  compafs  hardeft  thiagi, 

^<  Can  purchafe  flates,  or  fetch^  or  carry  kings* 

*'  A  fingle  leaf  oan  waft  whole  navies  o'er, 

''  Or  fhip  off  armies  to  a  diflant  (hore ; 

*<  A  leaf«  like  Sybil's,  waft  us  to  and  fro,«— 

«<  Our  fates,  our  fortunes  as  the  winds  do  blow  I" 

The  ne;(t  article  to  which  I  Ihall  call  your  attention  you 
will  immediately  perceive  to  be  moft  intimately  connecled 
with  the  fubjeQ.     I  mean  the  corn  lav  >. 

Jt  is  not  neceflary  for  me  to  enter  into  an  inveftigation  of 
all  thole    commercial  regulations  which  have  fo  ftrong  a  * 
tendency  to   favour    the  wealthy  few,  and  keep  the   reft 
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of  ibciety  m  a  fiate  of  depreflioti  and  poverty.  I  fhall  only 
notice  fuch  of  tbofe  rrgulatwns  ad  relate  iounediaiely  to  tbii 
fubjed  in  que  (lion:  though  undoubtedly  every  one  of  them 
in  fome  degree  eventually  affe£b  the  price  of  »I  conmiodiiies 
and  neceflariet  of  lif  j. 

Commerce,  in  fa£l,  ought  to  be  no  part  of  the  fubjeA 
now  before  us:  for  the  objed  of  agriculture  ought  not  to  be 
cvnmurce^  but  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  peo« 
ple«  But  our  regulations  have  not  always  had  this  benefit 
cial  objefi  in  view.  We  find  but  too  many  of  them  whidi 
have  a  particular  tendency  towards  favoring  the  opulent  laoA* 
holder,  and  bolftering  up^  thro'  his  means^the  Syftem  of 
Rotten  Boroughs  and  Corruption.  We  fivA  many  precau* 
tioa$  taken  to  increafe  the  weight  and  influence  of  thofegeo* 
tlemen :  and  for  a  very  good  reafon :  they  are  not  only  pTx>* 
prietors  of  land;  that  might  be  of  no  more  eftimation  iir 
the  eyes  of  a  minifter  than  any  other  fpecies  of  commodity^ 
but  they  are  proprietors  alio  of  thofe  rotten  boroogbs9  which 
Lord  mornington  and  Mr.  Pitt  are  pleafed  to  fuppofe  confti*^ 
lute  fo  fublime  a  part  of  the  excellence  of  our  conftitution, 
that,  if  we  were  to  tear  them  away,  there  would  be  but  little 
kft  in  the  glorious  fabric  to  demand  our  veneration^  or  pro- 
mote our  felicity, 

Citizens,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  higher  corn  an4  cattle  fell, 
the  higher  the  landlord  can  raife  his  rent*  For  he  will  always 
take  care  (efpecially  now  long  leafes  are  out  of  faQiion)  not 
to  lofe  his  (hare  of  the  advantage,  whatever  it  may  be^  which 
the  indufiry  or  the  ingenuity  of  the  farmer  may  producer 
The  higher,  therefore,  the  market,  the  higher  will  be  his 
rem,  and  the  greater  his  opportunities  of  indulging  in  thofe 
gratifications  to  which,  undoubtedly,  the  higher  orders  aro 
entitlecl,  though  it  would  be  fomething  like  blafphemy  to  at« 
tempt  to  extend  them  to  the  lower  claiTes  of  the  com^ 
tnuuity. 

Hence  we  find  that,  among  other  wife  regulations,  there 
is  a  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn,  whenever  it  ihati 
be  below  a  given  price:  and  as  the  perfons  who  have  an  in- 
tcreft  in  fixing  this  ftandard  as  high  as  it  can  be  fixed,  are  the 
very  perfons  who,  by  the  prefenc  Conftitution  of  Borough 
Jobbing  and  Ariftocratic  Influence,  have  the  power  of  alter- 
ing it  whenever  they  pleafe,  we  have— or  rather,  THEY 
havi^  by  means  of  this  politic  regulation  an  infallible  means 
of  keeping  up  the  price  to  the  improvement  of  their  own 
lbittta«ii  It  is  truc«-*biit  to  the  beggary  and  ftarvation  of  the 
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multitude.  And  yet,  ^ile  our  wealthy  land-holders  are  thu4 
ailbciated  and  reprefented  for  the  advancement  of  their  rent^ 
rolls,  and  our  unreprefented  labcjurers  and  mechanics  are 
puniihed  like  felons  for  afTociating  for  an  increafe  of  wageSy 
Ariftocrats  have  the  audacity  to  talk  of  the  liberties  of  Bri- 
tbns^-of  equal  laws,  and  equal  juftice. 

But  the  injuftice  does  not  terminate  here.  I  have  repeat- 
edly proved,  on  a  variety  of  occafions,  that,  as  all  taxes  mufi: 
be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  productive  labour,  the  whole 
burthen  of  taxation  muft,  in  truth,  eventually  fall  upon  the 
flioulders  of  the  laborious*  orders  of  the  community.  Who 
is  it  then  that  pays  the  bounty  ? — ^The  laborious  poor  .'—Who 
is  it  that  receives  the  benefit  of  that  bounty  ?— The  land* 
holder ! — the  indolent  rich !— Is  there  any  doubt  of  the  accu- 
racy of  this  ftatement  ?— Refleft  awhile. — Are  not  the  taxes 
faid  by  the  people?  Is  not  the  bounty  paid  out  of  the  taxes? 
)oes  it  not  follow  therefore,  of  courfe,  that  the  more  Go- 
vernment pays  in  bounties  the  more  taxes  muft  be  levied 
upon  the  people? — And  all  for  what?  Why  truly  for  the  no^ 
jble  privilege  of  paying  a  greater  price  for  every  bit  of  bread 
they  put  in  their  mouths. 

How  monftrous  to  plunder  the  poor  peaiant  and  artifan,  in 
this  manner,  of  the  very  means  of  purchafing  the  necefTaries 
of  life,  and  then  to  tell  them  that  they  muft  pay  fo  much  the 
more  for  having  been  fo  plundered !!! 

Nor  is  this  all.  Having  ts^ken  precautions  to  prevent  the 
price  of  the  necefTaries  of  life  falling  below  the  minimum 
which  our  land-holders,  and  borough-mongers  will  condefcend 
to  accept,  they  have  alfo  taken  other  precautions  to  mount  it 
up  to  the  maximum  which  their  confciences  would  fufFer  them 
to  tX3&,  For  this  barriers  are  to  be  erefted  to  prevent  the 
free  progrefs  of  mercantile  intercourfe  j— the  firft  great  maxim 
in  the  communion  of  nations  (^*  Let  the  abundances  of  each 
be  exchanged,  that  the  fcarcities  of  each  may  be  removed!") 
is  to  be  violated  \ — and  commerce,  the  boafted  glory  of  our 
ifle ! — Commerce,  who  from  her  very  effence  fhould  be  free 
as  air,  is  to  groan  in  manacles ! 

Unlefs  the  average  price  in  our  markets  ihould  be  upwards 
of  50s.  per  quarter,  no  corn  can  be  imported  from  foreign 
countries. 

Now,  Citizens,  be  pleafed  to  remember  that  though  50s. 
is  or  was  a  very  high  price,  yet  good  wheat  may  be  confider- 
ably  more  than  50s.  Nay,  and  muft  be  fo  before  the  ports 
can  be  opened^  becaufe  all  the  wheat  fold  at  market  is  not 
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good ;  and  as  it  is  the  average^  and  not  the  maximum^  that 
opens  or  clofes  the  ports,  the  average  price  may  be  ^os.  while 
all  the  good  wheat  may  be  fold  at  a  price  very  confiderably 
higher.     I  will  inftance  this  by  a  calculation*     The  average 
is  fixed  by  the  infpe£tion  of  officers  who  attend  the  markets  for 
the  purpofe  of  taking  an  account  of  the  quantities  fold  in  dif« 
ferent  diftri(^.     Suppofe  that  50  quarters  are  fold  at  53s. 
that  will  give  you  131I.  los. ;  fuppofe  200  quarters  at  5ai» 
the  amount  will  be  750I. ;  then  fuppofe  400  more  at  49 1. 
which  is  980].  for  (he  whole.    /I'he  refult  is,  that  6jO  quar* 
ters  of  wheat  felling  for   1632].  lOs.  the  average  price  be- 
comes 50s.;  but  the  good  corn  has  been  fold  at  52  and  53$. 
Thus  then  you  fee,  that  till  good  corn  has  amounted  to  53s. 
or  upwards*  the  ports  muft  be  fhut,  and  no  foreign  corn  muft 
be  admitted  to  come  in  competition  with  the  corn  produced 
in  this  country  ;  becaufe  fuch  a  competition  would  do  what? 
Injure  the  great  mafs  of  the  people?— No;  do  them  good- 
make  bread  fo  much  the  cheapen     And  who  can  difpute  that 
it  would  be  good  for  the  grer^t  mafs  of  the  people,  that  all  the 
necefTarics  of  life  (hould  be  fold  as  cheap  as  poflible  ?->*-*No; 
the  injury  would  be  to  the  rich  landholder,  who  would  not  he 
able  to  charge  fo  great  a  price  for  his  land;  a  thing  fo  iT)Qn>- 
ftrous,  that  the  happincfs  of  millions  ought  not,  in  the  eyes  of 
wife  and  beneficent  le^ifldCorS)  to  be  held  in  competition  with 
it  for  a  moment.     But  even  this  average,  extravagant  as  it 
would  once  have  been  thought,  is  not  fixed.     It  is  fixed,  in- 
deed, with  refpe£h  to  you  and  me  :  it  is  fixed  that  it  fhall 
never  be  altered  for  our  advantage  ;  but  it  is  not  fixed  that  it 
ihail  never  be  altered  for  the  advantage  of  our  borough-* 
mongers  and  legiflators.     The  fa£l  is,  it  is  altered  whenever 
it  fuits  their  conference  that  it  ihould  be.     At  no  great  dif- 
tance  of  time,  the  average  was  48s.  inflead  of  50s.— «But 
mark  the  confequence  of  your  having  no  voice,  no  intereft  in 
the  choice  of  your  reprefintativei ;  of  having  your  legifliture 
with  thofe  individuals  who  are  to  make  your  laws  and  regu- 
lations— the  rich  landed  proprietors — the  owners  of  rotten 
boroughs^^the  fapient  individuals  who  happen  to  poiTefs,  upon 
their  eftates,  the  fragments  and  r clicks  of  Druids  temples  at 
Old  Sarum  \  or  to  fee  from  the  wave-invaded  (bore  the  ruins 
of  a  church,  ftill  ftruggling  with  the  furrounding  fe<j,  whofe 
fliattered  fpire  continues  to  be  reprefented,  though  the  fpot 
that  encircled  it  is  no  longer  the  habitation  of  man. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  thofe  perfons,  being  the  on!y  indi- 
viduals reprefented,  being  the  only  individuals  who  have  any 
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power  of  controul  over  the  reprefentatives,  their  intepeft 
ihould  be  particularly  attended  to;  and  thaty  therefore,  in 
proportion  as  the  price  of  corn  increafes  the  average  price 
fixed  in  the  a^  of  parliament  fliould  alfo  be  altered:  nor 
ihould  I  be  at  all  iurprizcd,  if,  in  a  few  years,  we  were  to 
run  from  50  to  60,  to  70,  to  100*  Why  not  i  The  indivi- 
uals  who  mak$  the  laws  having  an  intercft  in  making  this 
average  as  high  as  it  poilibly  can  be  borne,  what  ihould  r&- 
ilrain  them  but  a  dread  of  the  enlightened  fpirit  of  the  people  ? 
And  who  (hall  dare  attempt  to  infpire  that  dread  I  To  put 
the  borough-mongers  in  fear,  you  are  told,  is  to  overawe 
Parliafment;  and  to  overawe  Parliament,  you  are  told,  is 
High  Treafon  :  and  as  no  one,  it  may  be  luppofed,  is  very 
defirous  of  being  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered——— 

"  Muft  not  things  mend  in  tlieir  common  courfe, 
**  From  bad  to  worfc,  from  worfc  to  that  is  worll  ?  '* 

Yet,  notwithftanding  all  this,  a  fapient  magiftrate  in  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  country-— a  place  tor  the  magi- 
ilrates  of  which  I  dare  fay  we  all  have  a  becoming  efleem) 
—I  mean  to  fay  the  Lord  Jitflice  Clerk^  on  the  trial  of  Morton 
and  others  for  (edition,  chofe  to  obferve  that  **  the  poor  of 
*'  this  country,  particularly  thofe  infatuated  people  ftiling 
**  themfelves  The  Friends  of  the  People,  pay  no  taxes  at  alt. 
**  It  is  the  landcd-pioperty  men  alone  that  pay  all  the  taxes  j 
"  for  look  you,  my  Lords^  v/e  pay  the  poor  for  their  labour  ;, 
«*  and  fo,  as  we  gi  the  poor  the  filler  to  pay  the  taxes  wi^ 
"  it  is  we,  in  truth,  that  pay  aw  the  taxesr  And  if  they  be 
•*  not  content  with  our  good  laws  and  wife  government,  they 
**  may  e'en  tack  their  ails  upon  their  backs,  and  pack  ofFwi 
«*  themfelves.  And  let  them  gang,  we'll  be  better  quat  o* 
**  them.  But  we  can't  take  our  land  upon  our  backs  :  Na  j 
"  we  muff  Itay." — So  that,  notwith (landing  the  increafed 
price  cf  rent — notwlth{ta!idii>g  the  encreafcd  price  of  the 
commodities  of  life,  upon  which,  by  the  way,  all  taxes  ulti- 
mately fall— not withllanciing  every  burthen  and  impofition 
which  the  laborious  poor  are  fubjc(^l  to,  we  are  told  that  they 
pay  no  part  of  the  taxes :  and,  as  a  notable  proof  of  this,  we 
are  told  that  they  have  nothing  left,  but  that  which  they  can 
put  upon  their  backs,  and  go  off  whenever  they  choofe  :  and 
as  an  equal  proof  that  the  rich  people,  the  larnled  property  men 
pay  all  the  taxef;,  they  tell  you  they  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
encumbered  with  fuch  valuable  eilates,  that  it  is  impoflible 
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for  Aem  to  go,  let  things  be  as  bad  as  they  will.  They  can- 
not put  their  land  upon  their  backs,  and  cor  fequently  they 
'mun  flay. 

Citizens,  I  might  here  animadvert  upon  the  unchangeable 
nature  of  court  politics.  y^Jlice  Clerk  tells  the  common 
people  they  may  get  themfelves  gone,  as  foon  as  they  will. 
They  may  put  their  alls  upon  their  backs,  and  away  they 
inav  trudge ;  for  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  to  be  rid  of  them. 
--—What  does  the  cabinet  of  this  country  fay  at  this  time  ? 
Why^  it  iffues  a  mandate  (legally,  I  grant  you,  but  mark  how 
Gonfiftently)  faying,  that  thc)u;Th  you  are  upon  the  brink  of 
Itarvation — though  your  children  are  crying  to  you  for  bread 
—though  diftrefs  and  mifery  of  every  defcription  encircle  you 
Tcund,  you  fhall  not  attempt  to  depart  from  this  country,  if 
you  have  not  the  permiffion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  It 
fliall  be  efteemed  as  a  crime  of  a  very  high  magnitude.  You 
Ihall  be  dragged  from  the  fhips,  arid  the  (hips  (hall  be  de« 
tained,  and  not  permitted  to  proceed  upon  their  voyage. 
You  Ihall  have  but  one  alternative — cither  to  ftarve  in  your 
-cottages,  or  be  both  ftarved  and  butchered  too,  in  the  ranks 
of  thofe  armies  who  are  fighting  for  a  caufc  from  which  un- 
doubtedly you  will  receive  very  great  advantages ;  though  £ 
very  much  doubt  whether  any  of  vou  are  wife  enough  to  dis- 
cover in  what  that  advantage  will  confift.  B\it  why  animad- 
vert upon  inconfiftencies  ?  If  men  can  fit  upon  the  bench, 
awd  talk  fuch  rank  nonfenfe  as  this,  what  matters  whether 
they  contradid  to-day  what  t'ney  faid  yeftprday,  or  to-morrow 
what  they  fay  to-day  ? — ^The  labouring  part  of  the  community 
may  take  their  alls  upon  their  back,'  and  quit  the  country ! !  t 
Suppofe  they  did,  what  would  Lord  Juflice  C^Krk*s  landed 
cttate  be  worth,  after  they  were  gone  ?  v/hat  v/ould  it  pro- 
duce ?  I  will  tell  him  what  it  would  produce— Such'  innu- 
merable fwarms  of  vermin  as  would  threaten  him  \vith  imme- 
diate deftruftion,  and  to  deliver  him  from  which  he  would 
pray  for  the  rertoring  arrris  of  thofe  Sans  Culottes  whom  op- 
prefHve  cruelty  had  baniihed  from  the  country.  What  can 
Lard  yujilce  Clerk^  and  all  the  Lords  and  the  Jufticcs— and 
the  Lord  knows  who  to  help  them,  produce  from  their  eftaies  ? 
Let  them  fow  them  with  the  mufty  records  of  the  courts  of 
Jaw  ;  let  them  plant  them  with  a6is  of  parliament,  and  manure 
^em  with  the  fanguinary  fentetices  of  the  Court  of  Jufticiary; 
let  them,  if  they  choofe,  -dig  holes,  and  bury  that  gold  which 
they  fo-ideligcd.  What  will  it  produce?  Briars,  thorns, 
thiftles  enough  undoubtedly.     Every  fun  of  annoyance  it  will 
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produce.  But  bread,  the  food  of  man,  the  barley  that  Buoald 
make  him  wholefome  liquor,  will  it  yield  them  thefe?  Will 
it  feed  their  (beep  or  oxen,  or  make  them  broad  cloath  i  No. 
—No  fort  of  commodity  whatever,  for  fuftenancc  or  comfort, 
will  (heir  land,  their  law,  or  their  a£is  of  Parliament  produce 
them.  Nor  will  all  the  mandates  of  the  Privy  Council,  nor 
the  grave  decifions  of  the  Bench  make  a  potatoe  grow  with- 
out cultivation,  or  turn  acorns  into  melons  and  peaches.  No; 
thefe  they  muft  receive  from  the  labours  of  that  comoioa 
rabble,  without  whom  the  Lord  JuJiUi  Qtrk  has  the  wiidom 
to  fay,  they  could  do  a  great  deal  better  than  with  them* 

O  what  a  fort  of  fyft;;m  is  it  we  live  under,  when  Judges 
iit  upon  the  Bench  and  preach  doArines  fo  abfurd  :ind  fo  per- 
nicious :  dofirines  which  nothing  can  equal  but  the  intoxicated 
cruelty  of  the  late  ariftocrats  of  France,  who,  while  in  their 
gilded  carriages,  they  rolled  carelefsly  over  fome  poor 
tattered  beggar,  whom  they  difdained  to  turn  out  of  the  wiy 
to  avoid,  have  been  known  to  exclaim  ^<  It  is  no  matter.  It 
*^  is  only  one  of  the  common  fellows j  and  we  had  always  too 
**  many  of  thefe  wretches  !** 

We  have  feen.  Citizens  what  has  been  the  confequence  of 
fuch  do6lrines  in  France,  I  hope  we  ihall  fee  no  fuch  confe-> 
quences  here.  But  if  we  do,  whofe  is  the  f^ult?  Does  it 
reft  with  thofe  who  call  out  to  the  opprefTor  ^  forbear  your 
**  inhumanity— Reform  your  ill  policy  ?"  or  docs  it  refult 
from  thofc  who  pollute  the  facred  veftments  of  authority 
by  do3rines  fo  diabolical  as  that  which  I  have  read  ? 

Another  caufe  of  the  growing  fcarclty  to  which  I  ihall 
refer  you,  is  the  monopoly  of  farms.  The  time  has  bebn,  as 
Goldfmith  beautifully  exprefTes  it,  the  happy  time,  **  when 
every  rood  of  land  maintained  its  man."  What  is  the  cafenow ! 
Where  will  you  go  for  thofe  little  farms  which  fupported  in 
comfort,  and  fupplied  with  all  the  ftmple  neceflarics  and  de- 
cencies of  life,  a  family  healthy  from  its  induftry,  virtuous 
from  furrounding  neceillties,  and  whofe  intereiU  were  infepa* 
rably  united  by  the  humble  fituation  it  was  placed  in  with 
that  6f  the  great  mafs  of  the  people  ?  Thofe  little  farms  are 
no  longer  to  be  found,  Laige  proprietors  have  grafped  whole 
provinces,  almo(^>  in  one  concern ;  and  that  ufeful  order  of 
men  is  annihilated,  to  make  room  for  the  fpacious  granaries> 
and  unwieldy  opulence  of  monopolifts  and  fpeculators,  who^ 
by  reafon  of  their  wealth  and  fewnefs,  find  combination  and 
compa6t  eafy,  and  rule  the  market  at  their  own  w^  and 
plcafure, 

A  cor- 
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A  cx)rrefpondent,  /eliding  in  ShropihirO)  gives  me  the  par« 
ticulars  of  Tome  circumflances  which  have  taken  place  in  his 
own  neighbourhood.  He  tells  me  that,  in  two  villages,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  refidence,  be  remembers,  at 
no  conhderable  diftance  of  time,  nine  farms  to  have  been 
contained  in  the  one,  and  feven  farms  in  the  other:  each  of 
which  fupported,  of  courfe,  the  families  of  the  occupiers  in 
decency  and  comfort.  What  is  the  condition  now?  The  ni?te 
farms  are  reduced  to  thr^ei  and  thcjiven  are  reduced  to  twom 
Thus  then  you  have  two  families  livmg  in  luxury,  where  you 
ufed  to  have  feven  maintained  in  decent  competency;  and  you 
have  three  exulting  in  their  large  pofleilions,  where  you  ufed 
to  have  nine  carrying  their  produce  to  a  fair  and  early  market, 
to  the  accommodation  and  benefit  of  focicty. 

Wbofe  is  the  advantage  of  this  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt: 
the  landed  proprietor's.  He  collefts  his  rent  with  lefs  trou- 
ble. He  finds  it  more  eafy  to  obtain  it  immediately  at  the 
time  when  it  is  due;  or  .the  proprietor,  forfooth,  is  a  man  of 
capital  and  credit;  and  if  he  cannot  get  fpecie  from  him,  he 
can  get  circulating  paper.  He  finds,  alfo,  that  he  is  enabled 
to  demand  a  higher  rent;  becaufe  when  only  one  family  is  to 
be  fupported,  where  three  were  to  be  fupported  before,  the 
farmer  can  be  content  with  a  more  moderate  ratioof  profit^ 
and  yet  his  family  live  in  greater  abundance  than  the  three 
families  could  afford.. 

This  is  not  all.  The  mifchief  does  not  flop  here.  This 
monopoly  of  farms  deftroys  competition,  and  encourages  (pe- 
culation ;  and  confequently  creates  an  artificial,  and  increafe» 
the  real,  fcarcity.  The  httle  farmer  was  obliged  to  take  his 
commodity  into  the  market,  when  he  wanted  to  make  up  his 
rent,  or  other  payments;  the  great  farmer  can  keep  it  in  his 
barns  till  he  meets  with  a  chapman  at  fuch  a  price  as  he 
choofes  to  put  upon  it.  The  little  farmer  could  not  fpeculate 
upon  the  chances  of  fcarcity,  and  thus  create  one  where 
otherwife  it  .would  never  have  exifted;  the  great  farmer  can; 
he  finds  no  inconvenience  in  fuch  fpeculation;  becaufe,  being 
a  man  of  confiderable  property,  a  man  of  ufpelfabiJityy  (as  we 
denominate  thofe  who  have  the  power  and  the  inclination  to 
fiarve  their  fellow  beings  by  wholefalc)  he  knows  that,  if  he 
IS  prefled  for  an  immediate  fupply,  he  can  have  it,  by  means 
of  the  fi£lious  circulating  medium.  The  fa£l  is,  that  the 
very  chara(^er  of  a  farmer  is  almoft  annihilated*  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  you  fee  no  fuch  thing  as  an  individual 
who  attends  to  his  own  f^rtn^  and  is  thus  brought  to  fomething 

like 
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like  a  level  with  the  labourers  whom  he  employs.  Inftead 
of  this  the  land  is  divided  befween  vaft  proprietors,  who  con- 
fider  their  farn.s  as  obje6is  of  commercial  fpectrlation,  and 
who  look  down  upon  the  poor  dependent  drudges  who  toil 
for  them,  as  beings  who  have  no  fort  of  title  to  commifera- 
tion  and  fellow  feeling. 

Citizens,  v/e  muft  immediately  perceive,  if  we  ufe  a  mo- 
ment's refle£lion,  that  in  the  prcleiit  ftate  of  human  intelleft 
and  human  paflions,  abfolute  equality  of  property  is  totally 
impoflible.  It  is  a  vifionary  fpeculation  which  none  but  the 
calumniators  of  the  friends  of  freedom  ever  entertained. 
Reeves  and  his  aflbciaturs  might  deem  it  convenient  tofuppofc 
perfons  to  entertain  fuch  notions;  but  they  exifted  only  in  the 
diftempered  brains  of  Alarmifts.  But  though  this  is  not 
attainable,  there  is  another  ftate  of  fociety  perfeftly  praftica- 
ble,  and  which  is  the  beft  fubditute  for  this  poetical  vifion — 
this  golden  age  of  abfolute  equality:  I  mean  the  impercepti- 
ble gradations  of  rank,  where  ftep  rifes  above  ftep  by  flow 
degrees,  and  link  mingles  with  link  in  intimate  and  cordial 
tinion,  till  the  whole  focieiy  connefted  together  by  infepara- 
ble  interefts  indulges  that  fellow  feeling  between  man  and 
ir.an,  from  which,  and  from  which  alone,  the  real  fruits  of 
humanity  and  jaftice  can  be  expeded. 

Alas?  "What  can  we  argue  but  from  what  weknow?'* 
This,  argument,  fo  often  applied  as  the  teft  of  fcience,  we 
may  apply  to  feeling  alfo.  We  muft  know  what  calamity 
h<f  before  we  can  feel  for  it.  The  calamines  of  the  order  of 
fociety  but juft  below  us! — an  order  into  which  we  fee  the 
poffibiliiy  that  we  may  oiirfelves  defcend,  prefs  home  to  our 
feelings.  We  enter  into  the  particulars  that  conftitute  their 
poignancy — we  under ftand  their  nature,  and  we  feel  them 
in  their  full  force.  We  are  difpofed  both  to  refpeft  and  re. 
lieve  them.  But  he  who  has  been  nurfed  in  pomp  and  luxury, 
looks  down  upon  the  poor  drudge,  by  whom  he  is  fupported, 
as  a  beaft  of  burden,  created  for  his  eafe  and  advantage;  and 
feels  no  more  for  his  crJamities,  in  three  inftances  out  of 
four,  than  for  the  pangs  of  the  expiring  brute  who  bleeds  be- 
neath the  ftroke  of  the  butcher  to  fupply  his  table. 

But  thefe  imperceptible  gradations  are  deftroycd  by  the 
prefent  monopolizing  fyftem.  There  are  but  three  clafles  of 
men  left  among  us — the , monied* fpeculators,  among  whom* 
may  be  claffed  the  great  farmers  I  have  been  defcribing;  the 
proud  high  towering  drones,  who  hum,  and  buz,  and  make 
a  noife  in  the  hiv^j  ijot  who  never  brought  a  morfel  of  honey- 

into 
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info  the  cells;  and  the  poor  hard-working  druclgcs,  who  toil 
from  day  to  night,  and  almoft  from  night  Co  day,  and  receii^e 
for  their  ufeful  and  important  fervices  the  bitter  inheritance 
of  unpitied  poverty.  In  great  towns  it  is  true  gradations 
fomething  more  various  may  be  traced;  even  in  thefe  we 
are  hailening  to  the  fame  difmal  ftate  of  feparatlon.  Hence 
it  is,  from  thef^  wide  gap<;,  thefe  chafms  in  fociety,  that  there 
is  no  common  intereft>  no  general  afFe<^Hon,  no  univerfat 
fympathy,  binding  man  to  man,  and  conftituting  one  great, 
united,  harmonious  mafs»  having  but  one  objeA,  and  adhering 
fteadily  together  for  the  prefer vation  of  each  other  and  the 
attainment  of  that  objed. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  proper  for  me,  who  certainly  am  not  very 
far  advanced  in  agricultural  fpeculationsy  to  lay  down  any 
particular  regulations;  but  I  doubt,  very  much  whether  k 
would  not  be  to  the  happinefs  of  this  country,  if  no  farm 
was  held  by  any  individuals  cf  more  than  two  hundred  a<pre$« 
But  we  have  now  thoufands  of  acres  held  in  one  farm.— 
What  wonder,  then,  that  there  are  monopolies  ?  What  pro- 
duces monopolies?  When  great  competition  exifts  monopoly 
cannot  flouriflL  But  when  the  power  of  competition  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  agree  to  do  that  which  their,  mutual  intereft  will  prompt 
them  to  fulfill,  and  they  have  the  whole  public  at  their  mercy  ; 
and  the  power  of  ftarving  them  Into  a  compliance  with  tlieir 
extravagant  demands. 

Citizens,  I  do  not  intend  to  indulge  myfelf  frequei^tly  in 
fpeculative  projeds.  But  one  has  been  fubmitted  to  me  which 
I  think  worthy  of  attention.  I  have  formerly  (hewn  you, 
that  almoft  half  the  land  in  this  ifland  remains  in  an  unculti- 
vated ftate.  "  Now  we  will  fuppofe,''  fays  my  correfpondent, 
"  that  four  millions  of  acreis  of  tliis  was  parcelled  into  fmall 
'•  farms  of  80  or  100  acres;  this  would  become  a  receptacle 
**  for  50,000  families  put  into  poffeifion  of  a  comfortable  fub- 
^  (iftence;  and  would  give  us  in  a  it; w  years,  by  the  jncreafed 
^  accommodation  and  comfort  of  thefe  families,  an  addition 
^  to  the  rifmg  generation  of  many  thoufand  individuals.  Take 
**  into  confideration  alfo  the  advantage  that  would  refult  to 
•*  agricultural  produflion*:  and  if  we  fuppofe  only  30  acres  of 
^  tillage  in  one  farm,  this,  on  low  calculation,  would  produce 
"  us  12,500,000  meafures  of  nett  grain."  I  do  not  pledge 
myfelf  10  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations  made  in  this  pro- 
poial :  But  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  advantages  might  refult  by 
•employing  our  revenues  in  fuch  improvements  inAead  of 
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hvifliing  them  in  projfds  of  fanguinary  ambition.     Thcfe 
are  the  means  by  which  our  grandeur  and  power  might  be  in- 
deed increafed,   inftead  of  depopulating  the  continent,  and 
Tuihing  into  frantic  cru fades  to  extinguifh   the  principles  of 
Jacobinifiri)  and  reftore  Royalty  and  popifli  IdoIatry.-^-Reftore 
Royalty  in  France!— We  reftore  Royalty  in  France! — What 
2bfurdity! — ^What    injuftice! — Whether  the    principles  of 
Royalty  be  right  or  wrong-— whether  Republicanifji  be  right 
©r  wrong— whether  Jacobinifm  ought  to  triumph,  or  Jacob- 
inifm  ought  to  fall,  what  was  it  to  us  in  the  prefent  inftance  I 
It  was  the  affair  of  France^  and  France  ought  to  be  left  to 
fettle  it;  nor  had  we  any  more  right  to  go  to  war  to  compel 
that  nation  to  adopt  a  government  according  to  our  tafte  than 
I  have  to  break  ir^o  your  houies,  and  fay  you  have  no  right 
to  have  any  fort  of  food  upon  your  table  hut  fuch  as  I  choofe 
for  you.     You  like  roaft  beef,  perhaps;   but  you  ihall  have 
nothing  but  boiled.     You,  perhaps,  are  a  Jew  and  will  not 
eat  pork.     I  tell  you  you  ihall  have  nothing  but  pork;  and  if 
you  do  not  forego  your  damned  Judaical  infidelity,  and  eat 
pork  when  1  command  yon,  I  will  pull  every  hair  out  of  your 
chin,  and  turn  you  out  as  bare  as  ever  your  King  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  turned  out,  to  graze  upon  the  common,  and  cat 
cold  fallads  with  the  beails  of  the  field. 

Another  circumftance  conne6led  very  clofely  with  the  flate 
of  agriculture  is  the  encouragement  given  to  the  breed  of 
borfcs.  No  perfon  can  be  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  how  very  large 
a  proportion  of  thofe  commodities  which  might  adminiiler  to 
the  comfortable  fupport  of  man,  is  devoured  by  the  numerous 
train  of  horfes  kept  for  a  variety  of  purpofes  in  this  country. 
If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  ftuds  of  Noblemen  and  Princes; 
if  we  confider  that  many,  for  mere  pomp  and  vanity,  have 
kept  hundreds  of  horfes  in  ftables  vying  for  fplendour  with 
the  palaces  of  our  nobility,  ereded  at  an  expence  that  would 
build  cottages  for  all  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
<)on : — if  we  confider  themonftrous  quantity  of  deeds  trained 
for  the  purpofes  of  gaming,  to  increafe  the  deteftable  art  of 
lavifhing  property  on  vice  and  profligacy,  inftead  of  beftow- 
ing  it  upon  benevolence  and  charity;— if  we  take  all  thofe 
circumftances  into  the  calculation  which  will  arife  in  your 
minds  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  fubjed:,  we  cannot  btit 
immediately  refle£l,  what  a  large  decreafe  muft  be  thus  occa^ 
fioned  of  the  produce  which  would  otherwife  contribute  to 
the  fupport  of  man.  Confider  how  many  cattle  might  graze, 
and  how  much  wheat  might  grow  upon  the  trails  of  land  al- 
lotted 
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lotted  for  theft  ftecds ;  tell  me  if  u>  this  ar^k  of  luxury  and 
faikioo  yovk  do  not  find  one  of  the.  permanent,  though  growl- 
ing caufes  of  that  fcarcity  of  provifions  ^  which  we  at 
this  time  complain. 

This,  alfo,  is  extended  ftiU  farther.  HThe  fwmer  rouft 
bavefteeds  which  occaftonaliy  he  can  convert  into  horfes  of 
pleafure.  His  very  plough  would  be  di%raced  by  having  an 
ox  in  it;  every  part  of  labour,  fooie  of  which  might  even  be 
better  performed  by  oxen,  is  perfor0>ed  by  hor(i^s» 

To  this,  alfo^  we  ought  to  add  the  wafte,  the  profligacj^ 
the  diffipation,  and  defiruAive  vices  which  refult  from  the 
fcandalou3  practice  of  keeping  an  enormous  train  of  loung- 
ing fellows  in  liveries,  the  wbde  of  whofe  labour  is  devoted, 
not  to  increaiing  the  tiecefiaries  of  life,  not  to  add  to  the  ufo- 
ful  pi^oduQions  of  fociety,  but  to  increafing  the  vice,  the 
Ikentioufnefsy  the  luxury,  the  pride  of  their  employer!, 
fwelUng  them  up  with  the  monftrous  idea  that  one  fet  of  men 
was  formed  to  cringe  at  the  footftools  of  another  ^  and  thsit 
there  are,  in  reality,  diftin(£tion$  in  fociety  befides  thofe  of 
wifdom  and  virtue.  It  would  be  digreifing  too  far  to  defcribe 
all  the  mifchiefs  that  refute  to  the  morals  both  of  the  Lord 
thus  waited  on,  and  the  Siave  that  waits.  My  prefent  con* 
cern  is  only  with  the  e£Fe<Sb  upon  the  produ£lion  and  confump* 
tion  of  the  necefiaries  of  life;  and  thcfe  are  obvious  to  the 
tnoft  cafual  obfervation.  I  cannot,  however,  pafs  by  an  op* 
portunity  of  obferving,  thit  the  very  pratiice  of  being  watted 
on  by  a  train  of  infoknt  flaves  in  Merry -andrew's  coats,  be-» 
"fides  its  other  pernicious  confequences  to  fociety,  has  a  necef- 
iary  tendency  to  encourage  the  idea  that  one  fet  of  men  is 
formed  of  bafer  materials  than  another ;  that  they  were  born 
to  cringe  and  bow  to  a  few  tcrreftrial  deities;  or  to  be  hewers 
of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water,  mere  beafts  of  burden,  for 
the  convenience  and  pleafure'  of  the  ete&.  and  lordly  few,  who 
call  themfelves  the  higher  ranies  of  life:  When  the  h&.  is, 
that  thefe  charadteriftics,  which  we  fo  properly  defpife,  refult 
not  from  the  original  nature  of  man,  but  from  the  vicious  m-> 
ftitutions  of  fociety,  which  make  many  adminifter  to  the 
luxuries  of  one;  iiiilead  of  cultivating  that  fpirit  of  equality 
to  which  I  hope,  one  day  or  other,  to  fee  the  human  race 
afpire. 

It  would  be  unpardonable,  when  talking  of  the  inconve-* 
nieiKes  under  which  our  agriculture  lies,  if  I  were  to  pafs 
over  the  fubjefl  of  tithes:  an  oppref&ve  burden,  which  preiTeft 
with  particular  hardibip  upon  thofe  axticlea  to  which  a  con« 
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fiderable  degree  of  favour  ought  to  be  extended)  in  adjufting 
the  burthens  of  the  State.  The  neceffary  articles  of  con- 
fumption  ought,  furely,  by  the  wifdom  and  care  of  every 
Government,  to  be  put  under  fuch  prote£^ion  and  regula- 
tions that  they  fhould  be  fold  at  the  eafieft  poflible  rate.  How 
is  this  to  be  done  ?  By  taxing  the  farmer,  iirftofall,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country,  thro'  every 
gradation  of  his  profeflion,  and  in  every  form  which  the  in- 
genuity of  financiers  can  devife,  and  then  in  addition  to  all 
this,  laying  upon  his  fhoulders  the  aggravated  burden  of 
prieftly  impofition  to  the  amcunt  of  a  tenth  of  the  grofs  pro- 
duce of  the  foil !  A  burthen,  which,  when  we  confider  what 
has  been  expended  in  rent  to  the  landlord,  in  cultivation  of 
the  land,  in  gathering  in  the  harvefl-,  and  a  thoufand  inci-' 
dental  expences,  will  be  found  to  amount  at  leaft  to  one  third 
part  of  the  profit.  This  mijrht,  perhaps,  have  been  endured 
with  patience  at  a  time  when  fupcrflition  reigned  over  every 
mind— when  priefts  were  confidcred  as  Gods,  and  had  fome- 
times  the  audacity  openly  to  call  thenifeJves  fuch.  But  now 
that  the  eyes  of  mankind  are  opened — when  they  begin  to 
perceive  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  fave  his  foul  in  his  own 
way,  and  that  the  pulpit  is  but  too  generally  proftituted  to 
purpofes  of  political  usurpation,  the  motive  for  chearful  com- 
pliance with  fo  heavy  a  contribution  is  no  more,  and  the  bur* 
then  falling  without  alleviation  upon  our  fhoulders,  we  can- 
not but  refleft  on  the  immediate  effeft  which  this  muft  have 
on  the  price  of  the  neceffary  articles  of  confumption. 

But  let  us  confider  alfo,  not  only  the  immediate,  but  the 
fecondary  operation  of  thhfacred  tax.  Has  it  not  a  tendency 
to  deprefs  the  fpirjt  of  agricultural  improvement  ?  What  en- 
couragement have  I  to  labour  from  the  increafe  of  the  produce 
of  my  land  ?  What  temptations  do  you  hold  out  to  me  to 
improve  the  foil  upon  which  1  live,  and  to  invent  new  me- 
thods of  tillage  and  agriculture,  by  which  fociety  would  be 
benefited?  Why  this  is  the  advantage:  You  tell  me  that  a 
man  to  hear  whom,  perhaps,  I  may  pioufly  go  three  times 
every  Sunday;  or  to  whom,  perhaps,  I  may  think  it  greater 
piety  not  to  go  at  all;  either  becaufe  his  doctrines  are  averfe 
to  the  ptcjudices  in  which  I  have  been  educated;  or  becaufe 
my  mind  has,  fome  how  or  other,  towered  above,  or  funk 
below  (for  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide)  the  obje3s  to  which  he 
would  direft  my  attention :— This  man  is  to  reap  the  profit 
of  my  toil.  This  man  is  to  reap  the  harveft  I  have  fown. 
And,  in  addition  to  the  increafed  rent  whidi  I  muA  pay  to 

the 
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the  landlord,  in  confequence  of  the  benefit  I  have  conferred 
upon  his'  land,  I  am  to  have  an  increafed  burden  upon  my 
fhoulders  to  the  pious  gentleman  in  the  black  gown,  from 
whofe  aififtance,  I  am  told,  I  am  not  to  reap  any  advantage 
in  this  world ;  but  am  to  receive  a  copious  harveft  in  the 
world  to  come.  I  have  h^ard  fay  there  are  hut  two  forts  ^ 
bad  pay-majlers :  thofe  who  pay  before  handy  and  thofe  who  never 
pay  at  alL  But  unfortunately  every  one  of  us  is  obliged  tQ 
be  a  bad  paymafter  in  this  particular.  We  are  obliged  to 
give  prompt  payment  here :  but  we  mud  truft  to  the  other 
world  for  remuneration:  where,  if  we  fhould  be  deceived^ 
we  fhall  have  no  opportunity  of  bringing  the  individual  to 
the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  to  receive  compenfation  from 
the  verdid  of  an  honeft  jury. 

It  muft,  however,  be  admitted  that  thefe  men  have  their 
ufes  in  fociety.  When  the  country  is  plunged  in  war,  no 
matter  how,  thei^  are  generally,  you  know,  JFafts  and  prayers 
appointed,  in  order  to  influence. the  people  to  exert  themfelves 
courageoufly  to  procure  a  fuccefsful  iffue  to  that  war.  Now 
it  muft  be  admitted,  that  thefe  pious  gentlemen  have  confidera« 
ble  influence  in  perfuading  the  people  to  yield  .their  throats  to 
the  knife,  for  the  grandeur  and  emolument  of  minifters,  and> 
of  toMxky  you  know,  for  our  glorious  conftitution.  But  to 
fpcak  a  little  ferioufly,  whatever  might  be  the  objects  in  view 
in  eftablifiiing  fuch  an  inftitution  as  this,  is  the  impofitioa 
I  am  fpeaking  of  a  means  to  make  that  inftitution  fucceis- 
ful?  Is  it  conilftent  with  policy,  even,  that  the  teachers  and 
hearers  (bould  be  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  warfare  ?  Yet  what 
but  a  perpetual  ftate  of  warfore  refults,  or  can  refult,  from 
this  fyftem  of  tithes?  Every  perfon  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
hiftory  of  any  country  village  knows  the  difgraceful  litiga- 
tions, fcandalous  to  morality,  fcandalous  to  the  character  of 
man,  with  which  the  parifhioners  are  harrafled  by  their  mini- 
fters,  who  preach  forbearance,  and  pra£Uce  intolerance ;  who 
tell  them  they  are  not  to  throw  their  debtor  in  jail  for  the  fake 
of  a  little  property,  and  yet  put  their  debtor  i^o  worfe  thaa 
any  jail  whatever,  the  Spiritual  Court,  for  what  common 
fenfe  and  juftice  cannot  difcover  to  be  any  debt  at  all. 

I  believe  the  beft  thing  for  the  happinefe  and  morals  of 
mankind  is,  that  every  mdlvidual  fhould  choofe  his  own  reli-- 
gion,  according  to  the  conviction  of  his  own  heart.  If  he- 
choofes  with  Tom  Paine  to  fay  THE  WORLD  IS  MY 
COUNTRY;  and  DOING  GOOD  MY  RELIGION, 
I  fee  no  reafoa  why  he  ihould  be  perfecuted  for  that  faifii. 

J.  2  If 
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tf  tie  choolbs  tobdie^owii  to  die  Trinity;  believing iiat otter 
is  three,  and  three  is  one,  it  is  fcandaiotis  to  interrupt  the 
freedom  and  tranquiUty  of  his  worihip.  It  vs  -eqaally  fcanda«« 
lous  to  interupt  that  freedom  aftd  tranquility  if^  oii  the  one 
hand  he  oboofes  to  worQiip  God  in  tingle  U^ity,  or  to  bow 
down,  on  the  other,  to  sdl  the  wooden  Saints  ori9K>ulton  calves 
*  which  God-fmiths  can  invem,  or  Priefts  devife."  Let 
him  hetir  all.  Let  him  liften  to  all.  Let  him  judge  of  ail 
with  candoar,  and  let  htm  remember  that  his  grandmother, 
and  his  nnrfe  (generally  the  firift  formers  of  our  religion)  are 
no  better  judges,  nor  more  infallible  Dn^ors  in  thefe  matters, 
d»n  the  ^ope  of  Rome,  or  ainy  otdner  old  woman  that  might 
happen  to  mode!  the  infant  feitk  of  his  neighbours.  Let  him 
determine  according  to  the  diflates  df  his  confcience.  jfHe 
can  have  no  o^er  guide  than  confeience  or  fear.  Let^ofe 
take  the  fcoundrel  paf7ion-^e  principle  of  fear,  whofe 
minds  have  not  nerve  enough  for  bold  enquiry.  I  am  for 
^e  Britiih  manlinefs  of  internal  conviiftion ! )  Le^t  him  iiear 
whom  hechoofes;  and  let  &e  inftriK^or  and  ^e  pupil  fettle 
their  own  terms.  It  is  no  buflnefs  of  your*s  or  urine  Where 
Our  neighbour  goes,  or  whtft  he  believes,  or  what  he  pays. 
All  oar  bufinefs  is  whether  he  is  a  good  member  of  fociety, 
Wtieliher  he  exerts  his  faculties,  mental  or  corpotf&ai,  to  ad- 
vance the  interefls  of  fociety. 

If  fo  general  ftnd  benevolent  a  fentiment  is  adopted,  the 
diabolical  «*  rancour  of  theological  hat«d'*  muft  be  extefmi« 
AAted  from  the  mind  of  man;  and  difference  of  opinion 
would  no  more  beget  tfhat  rancour  and  animorfity  thst  have  fo 
long  deformed  the  univerfe;  and,  under  the  maflc  of  propa- 
gating the  relfgion  of  peace,  fpread  fire  and  fword  and  ddb- 
htion '  through  the  world:  while  not  content  with  extern^ 
rafvages,  the  baneful  rapacity  with  Which  it  has  been  accompa- 
nied has  feized  upon  the  vitirls  of  national  induftry;  has 
damaged  the  improvement  of  tire  moft  ufeful  arts;  <d)edced 
the  progrefs  of  agriculture,  and  aggravated  the  dearnefs 
told  fcarcity  of  thofe  articles  neceflkry  for  the  fufbiiAenoe  of 
human  life. 

Such,  Citizens,  appear  to  me  to  be  among  the'leadmg 
taufes  that  affbiSt  the  agrkuhural  produSHons  of  the  country. 
There  is  another  branch, however,  of  this  fubjefl  which  muft 
yxot  be  paffed  over  in  fileno?.  Com  and  cattle  are  among  the 
mdft  important  articles  of  confumption;  but  they  are  not  the 
cmly  refources  of  Hfe.    This  country  is  fo  happily  frtuatcd 

th^  both  Iheft  may  iidl  to  a  contim: Ale  degi^i  «nd  yet 

barring 
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<barfihg  impditic  regulations,  no  famine  icadi  os^  We  arc 
Itittounded  by  feas  and  watered  by  innumeraMe  orrrers:  yot 
nvhat  is  the  fituation  of  the  (tflieries  of  this  countiy?  Look 
to  our  northern  coafls,  in  particular,  (y^u  might  look  art  every 
coaft)  and  fee  what  negled  prevatls.  Coniider  how  long  the 
people  of  Holland,  more  induftrious  and  more  politic  thait 
oiirfelves,  have  caught  our  own  ^ih  upon  our  own  (hores; 
iktted  them,  and  prdferved  them;  and  afterwards  fold  them  to 
us,  at  a  price  extravagantly  increafed,  in  dnniniihed  quanti- 
ties. I  h»ve  dwelt,  in  a  former  ledure,  upon  this  iub}e£t; 
and  upon  the  impolitic  duties  and  regulations,  widi  refpeft  to 
fait.  In  my  ledure  upon  the  genuine  means  of  av^entbig 
national  calamities,  I  entered  coitfiderably  into  the  fufajoft; 
ttnd,  as  I  have  printed  that  le6liire,  in  the  firft  number  of  my 
Tribune,  I-fiiall  not  go  into  it  again.  There  ace  fome  faBs, 
however,  not  noticed  thepe,  which  ought  not  to  be  pofTed 
ever  in  filence. 

Some  provifions,  under  pretence  of  checking  the  growth 
of  this  evil,  have  been  made:  but  they  are  very  ineftctent^ 
»nd  perhaps,  were  even  intended  to  be  fo.  In  Aberiftwith, 
^n  Wales,  in  particular,  it  is  common  for  the  E&ermen,  du- 
ring theibafen,  to  go  out  in  the  morning,  and  catch  as  many 
fine  cod,  %nd  fiih  of  that  defcription,  as  they  think  they  ihall 
4)e  able  to  fell  in  their  own  market.  Thefe  they  thisow  upon 
the  beech ;  and  the  peoj^le,  of  all  defcriptions,  -come  down 
and  purcbafe  what  'they  want*— »the  fineA  large  6{k  at  a  penn^ 
a  piece.  An  attempt  was  made,  ibme  years  4igo,  to  ratfe 
them  to  two-pence^  and  the  common  people  were  (o  indig- 
3iant,  that  Ihey  threatened  iniurreftion  j  and  the  iifliormea 
were  obliged  to  Ice^p  them  at  the  old  price*  My  correfpond- 
«nt,  from  whom  I  have^the  anecdote-— a  perfon  who  has  lent 
€ome  literary  produflions  ifrto  the  world,  enquired  why  they 
did  not  ctich  a  large  quantity,  as  they  foemed  to  procure 
^hem  with  (o  much  eafe;  %ut^he  was  anfwered — To  what  ufe 
Ihall  we  oatch  more  ^than  *we  can  fell  i  We  can  get  :no  cheap 
*fi>lt  to  keep  them  with.  Upon  enquiring  ^what  was  meantby 
cheap  fait,  'ht  found  that  a  regulation  >had  been  made,  finne 
T^rs  Qgo,  -which  required  a  given  ^quofntity  of  «^t  to  be  fold, 
^iriftout  any  duty,  at  tlve  filt^ms  or  manut^ories  in  that  pant 
ijf  the  country;  in  order  that  thefahlngot  fi(h  might Jse en- 
couraged, for  rhe  benefit  of  the  poor  of  that  neighbourhood 
An  parttcidar,  «nd  of  the  interior  of  the  ifland  in  general* 
But  what  was  the  confe«|uance  f  Did  the  poor  iMhermen,  xht 
common  dafs  of  the  people,  feap  the  benefit  of  this !    No. 

They 
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They  had  more  wealthy*  and  more  powerful  n^ighbourd^ 
whole  turn  (for  they  are  reprefented  in  Parliament)  was  fir  ft 
to  be  fcrved ;  and  the  fwinifh  disfranchifed  herd,  who  have  no 
voice  by  which  their  complaints  can  be  made  known,  were 
to  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  laying  up,  in  the  plentiful 
feafon,  that  which  might  fupport  them  in  the  time  of  fear- 
city.     A  few  wealthy  individuals,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
trade  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  thefe  little  retail  haglers^ 
which  they  thought  would  be  injurious  to  their  monopolizing 
plans,  contract,  regularly,  for  the  whole  of  the  fait  that  is 
thus  permitted  to  be  fold  without  duty ;  and  the  poor  are  not 
permitted  to  have  a  fingle  grain  of  it  for  their  own  tables. 
Thus,  inftead  of  the  common  people  faking  the  fifh,  and  pre* 
ferving  it  for  themfelves,  or  carrying  it  to  market,  the  cheap 
£ilt  is  abfolutely  bought  up,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  not  made  ufe 
of  at  all ;  left  the  produ£l  of  the  fiiheries,  which  monopolia^ 
ing  individuals  have  a  particular  intereft  in  keeping  at  as  high 
a  price  as  poffible,  fhould  get  into  the  hands  of  the  common 
people,  and  be  fold  at  reduced  prices. 

That  there  are  many  practices  of  this  kind  it  is  impoifible 
for  us  to  avoid  concluding,  when  we  coafider  the  prefent  price 
of  fiOi;  and  what  it  ufed  to  be  in  former  times ; — ^when  we 
Gonfider  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn, 
where  the  fineft  falihon  is  caught,  oan  rarely  get  a  fingle 
£{h ;  and  that  in  almoft  every  place,  where  thefe  luxuries 
ufed  to  abound,  the  fame  complaint  is  to  be  heard.  The 
reafon  is,  that  the  fifhermen  are  under  contrafl  with  certain 
great  fai^ors,  to  fell  to  them  the  whole  of  the  fifh  that  they 
catch;  and  are  bound  by  engagements,  to  deftroy  what  is 
not  wanted  for  their  limited  markets.  This  ftatement,  at  firft 
view,  would  appear  like  fi6lion ;  but  I  have  the  fa£ks  from 
perfons  who  reiide  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Severn,  and 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  afcertaining  them.  I  know 
Chat,  at  firft  blum,  it  would  appear  that  this  is  impolitic  in 
the  contracting  parties ;  for  that  the  more  they  fell,  the  larger 
would  be  the  profit*  But  this  is  not  the  cafe.  If  the  indivi- 
dual can  obtain  any  thing  like  the  fum  for  a  teqth  part  of  the 
commodity,  which  he  would  obtain  for  the  whole*— If  he  ob- 
tains even  the  half,  he  receives  a  very  advanced  emolument: 
becaufe  the  agents  to  be  employed  in  the  fale,  tne  care  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  whole  from  being  fpoiled,  the  expence 
of  carriage,  &c.  &c.  are  much  lefs  when  he  fells  a  imali) 
than  when  he  fells  f  very  large  quantity, 

•     But 
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But  how  (hould  any  individual  have  the  right  of  making 
fuch  regulations  ?  Why  Ihould  the  ftreams  which  flow  from 
the  liberal  urn  of  nature;  which  are  fed  by  the  waters  of 
heaven,  and  break  their  unbidden  way  through  the  veins  of 
the  earth — thofe  ftreams  which  are  cultivated  by  no  man— 
which  are  flocked  by  no  man — which  receive  no  benefit  from  , 
this  man's  capital,  or  that  man's  capital-^why  (hould  they  be 
the  property  of  individuals  ?  Are  they  not  the  bounties  of  na- 
ture ?  and  has  not  every  one  of  nature's  children  a  right  to 
^are  her  bounties  ?  Unlefs,  forfooth,  you  choofe  to  tell  ua 
the  great  are  the  only  legitimate  children  of  nature,  and  that 
the  reft  are  baftardized  by  thofe  ftatutes  of  aggrandizement 
which  have  lifted  a  few  to  rank,  emoluments  and  diftin£tion8» 
which  the  mafs  can  never  hope  to  attain ! 

Such  then  are  a  part,  and  but  a  part,  of  the  caufes  of  that 
increaiing  dearnefs  of  proviiions,  and  confequent  mifery  of 
the  ma(s  of  the  people,  of  which  we  complain.  That  the  ef« 
feEks  of  thefe  gradually  operating  caufes  have  lately  been  very 
much  aggravated  by  others  of  a  temporary  nature,  has  been 
already  mewn ;  nor  ftiall  I  attempt  to  recapitulate  them  at 
this  late  hour  of  the  evening.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that,  like  the 
{yrefent  war,  with  which  diey  are  fo  intimately  conneded^ 
they  may  all  be  traced  to  the  (ame  original  fpring  of  adion-— 
-—a  fyftematic  averfion  in  our  cabinet  to  the  principles  of 
liberty. 

There  is  one  of  thefe  topics,  however,  upon  which  I  flightly 
touched  at  the  conclufion  of  the  ledure  of  Wednefday  lal^ 
tiiat  feems  to  demand  more  ample  notice  than  I  then  had  time 
to  give  it;  not  only  as  it  is  moft  intimately  connected  with 
the  immediate  fubje£t  of  thefe  lectures,  but  as  it  tends  to  il- 
luftrate,  in  a  moft  eminent  degree,  the  real  character  and 
views  of  our  Minifters.  It  will  be  obvious  that  I  allude 
to  the  affairs  of  Poland. 

It  cannot  be  unknown  to  you  that  Poland,  in  a  very  conii- 
derable  degree,  was  coiifidered  as  the  granary  of  Europe. 
What  muii  have  been  the  confequence  of  the  devaftations  of 
laft  Summer  ?  Coniider  that  this  granary  of  the  world,  in- 
ftead  of  being  cultivated  by  the  peaceful  plougli-ftiare,  has 
been  rent  by  the  iron  fcythe  of  military  tyranny  ;^-that  the 
induftrious  peafants,  who  ufed  to  cultivate  the  foil,  have  been 
prevented  from  that  cultivation  by  the  trumpet,  which  has 
called  them  to  arms ;  by  the  gnawing  thought,  that  what  they 
produced  another  might  reap ;  that  the  Tons  of  Liberty  might 
plow  the  earth,  but  that  the  demons  of  Defpotifm  might  come 

with 
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mA  tbetr  fcWIies  and  daim  the  ricb  hanrcA,  and  carry 
tliat  which  ought  to  have  kappofied  a  race  of  men  proiid  at 
hari^caraed  independeace,  into  the  granaries  of  Boctbera 
iava^es^  whofe  only  refioemeot  is  iktughter,  and  whofe  oaly 
appetite,  blood  and  cruelty* 

Confidejr  alio  the  devaftations  of  war  which  have  rageil 
through  that  fine  country.  Conii^rr  the  extent  to  wkkh  Siis 
caksiityhas  heen  diffufed  during  thatftruggle,  whofe  glorious 
energy^  and  whofe  profpeds  of  foccefe,  fo  frequently  cheered 
my  heart,  while  coidined  within  the  manfions  of  the  Towec^ 
at  a  time  when  proFpeds  of  the  haupptnefs  of  other  countries 
were  the  only  confolatbons  of  the  generous  Britoa  ;<«-for  every 
thing  at  home  laid  tamely  proftrate  at  tha  iset  of  a  demotic 
fa&ion.-T-Poor  devoted  Poland  1  you  might  have  calculated 
largely  upocr  the  hardlhips  and  calanlities  you  had  to  ftruggle 
with  I  but  you  had  one  enemy  which,  perhaps,  never  entered 
into  your  fpeculationa.  You  did  not  expe£k  that  conrapboa 
would  be  employed  by  a  Britifh  minifler,  to  blaft  and  palfy 
youff  glorious  cfibrts ;  and  to  firing  with  inaeafed  energy  the 
tyrannic  avm  of  the  PrufBaa  deipot !  ^ 

Cfttiaeas,  thi&  condu£b  of  the  minifter  of  this  coaatry-«-this 
underhaaded  exertion  to  cnifli  the  liberties  of  Pokuidy  diico* 
vei  to  yoa  a  diAnal  fecret.  If  you  rcflei^,  it  will  unfold  to 
you  the  leai  obje&s  which  that  mmifler  has  in  view.  Com- 
pare this  condud  with  the  conduct  of  thofe  minillers  in  tha 
time  of  Charles  II.  who>  it  is  now  univerfaUy  admitted, 
aimed  at  the  eftabliihment  of  defpoti6fn.  What  condu3  did 
they  purfue  ?  Wherever  the  dawn  of  liberty  was  to  be  dif* 
covered,  there  the  Britifh  cabinet  found  a  loe.  The  repubUc 
of  Holland  felt  the  eternal  hoftility  of  the  Britiih  court; 
Why  ?  Becaufe  the  flame  of  libevtyy  fiKh  as  it  was  in  Hot- 
land,  was  thought  to  be  inimical  to  the  proje3  of  Charles;^ 
mlniflers  for  extlnguifhrng  the  remaimng  fpark  of  liberty  ia 
Britain^  Therefore  it  was  that  attempts  were  made  to  de- 
ilroy  republican  Holland.  Therefore- it  vras  that  a  Sttdt« 
holder  was  forced  upon  that  people.  Therefore  it  was  that 
Charles's  miniders  intrigued  with  the  defpot  ot  France^  lor 
the  deflru&ioQ  and  ovettttrow  of  Holland.  That  deflrudHoa 
ke^did  not  eiFefl ;  for,  jufl  at  the  time  when  the  brave  Bata- 
vians,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  defend  their  country,  were 
about  to  embark>  and  traofport  themfelves  to  the  £aft*Indies, 
the  genius  of  Britifh  liberty  hmik  forth,  and  compelled  the 
the  court  of  Britain  to  alter  its  dctefiable  meafures* 

Compare 
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Compare  thefe  fafls  with  the  conduCl  of  our  miniftcrs  iii  the 
prefcnt  ftruggle  on  the  continent-  Why  (houW  the  minifter 
of  this  country,  who  deals  forth  his  hypocritical  admiration  6f 
the  conftitution  of  this  country,  be  hoftile  to  the  liberties  of 
the  Poles  ?  They  were  not  Jacobins.  They  did  not  pro- 
clairtx  liberty  and  equality.  They  did  not  ere£f  guillotines. 
They  did  not  pretend  thatyZ?«j  Culottifm  was  to  be  the  bafis  of 
their  conftitution.  They  did  not  venture  (they  were  not  en- 
lightened enough — they- were  not  wife  enough — if  they  had, 
they  would  have  triumphed!)— they  did  not  venture  to  pro- 
claim the  equal  rights  of  man.  They  did  not  attempt  to  fet 
up  a  government,  in  which  every  individual  fhould  have  an 
equal  fliare  in  the  appointment  of  the  legiflature.  They  were 
not  Robefpierrifts  : — they  were  not  even  republicans  !  Wh^ 
then  was  there  fuch  animofity  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  ca- 
binet againft  the  Polifti  revolution  i — Citizens— Citizens  !  I 
fear  we  (hall  be  compelled  to  conclude,  that  the  real  hairect 
of  our  minifters  is  not  againft  republicanifm,  but  againft  li- 
berty ;  not  againft Jacobinifm,  but  againft  theleaft  (hadow  ancf 
appearance  of  independency,  and  the  rights  of  human  beings; 
a  fettled  abhorrence  for  every  thing  like  free,  juft,  and  humane 
Taws. 

O  hypocrify !  how  tranfparent  is  thy  veil ! — Pitt  pretetids 
to  approve  of  limited  monarchy :  yet  Poland  attempted  to^ 
eftablifh  a  limited  monarchy,  and  Pitt  fubfidized  a  German 
dcfpot  to  counteradl  the  attempt;  and  this  very  Pitt  has  finctf 
told  you  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  (for  the  audacity  of  fome 
men  is  equal  to  their  profligacy!)  that  if  he  had  been  aware 
of  the  fufe  -to  which  the  lubfidies  he  granted  would  be  ap- 
plied, he  would  neverthelefs  have  fubfidized  the  King  of 
Pruflia.  We  have  therefore  his  own  authority  for  pronounc- 
ing that  he  wa§  at  lea  ft  friendly  to  the  fubjugation  of  the  brave 
and  virtuous  Poles.  But  for  this  fubfidy,  it  is  clear  Pruffia 
could  not  have  refifted  the  brave  efforts  oi  the  gallant  Kojciujko. 
He  did  not  refift  them  efFeftually  at  laft.  He  felt  (and  trem- 
bled while  he  felt)  the  zeal,  the  ardour  of  that  brave  peafant. 
•—Yes,  peafant  I  will  call  him ;  for  Kofdujko^  like  Stanhope^ 
was  an  ariftocrat  only  by  birth :  he  could  perceive  that  the  pea- 
fantry  are  the  life,  the  foul,  the  exiftence  of  focietyj  and 
therefore  he  gloried  in  the  charafter,  and  afliimed  the  appear- 
ance :  like  a  peafant  he  fought — ^like  a  peafant  he  conquered — > 
and,  at  laft,  like  a  peafant  fell — to  chains  indeed  I  to  angui/h/ 
but  not  to  infamy.  No :  he  fell  from  profperiiy  9  but  he  rofc 
U  £lory.    His  name  will  be  refounded  ^  hi$  memory  will  be 
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beloved.  Pofterity  will  bow  adoration  to  his  bufi,  when  Prit 
and  all  his  dependants,  are  fwept  down  the  tide  of  oblivion  ; 
or  if  their  names  are  preferved,  will  only  be  preferved  to  in- 
famy. 

O  Poland!  Poland!— Yes  there  was  a  time  when  the 
friends  of  liberty  might  flatter  thdnfelves  with  a  hope,  chat 
not  the  General  of  the  Poles,  but  the  defpot  of  Pruffia  (for 
it  is  now  no  longer  treafon  to  fpeak  of  him  as  he  deferves  \} 
would  have  felt  the  galling  of  chain.  But,  alas !  the  gd!d  of 
Britain  enabled  him  to  hold  out  till  the  RuiHan  barbarians  were 
ready  to  take  the  field. 

The  Ruffian ! — How  my  blood  curdles  at  the  name !  O 
Poland!  O  exhaufted  country!  O  depopulated  Warfaw  f 
whofe  brave  exertions  againil  one  defpot  had  robbed  thee  oi 
the  energy  that  (hould  have  defended  thee  againft  another ! — : 
what  heart  bleeds  not  for  thy  fate  !  Behold  the  fiend  Zuwar^ 
rcnvj  hot  from  fcenes  of  maAacre  and  cruelty,  where  Ifmael's 
fons  groaned  and  bled,  by  thoufands,  at  his  command ;  nor 
even  Circaffia's  daughters,  the  beauties  of  the  eaft,  no,  nor 
the  fmiling  infants  at  the  bread  efcaped  his  butchering  knife. 
2uwarrow  comes,  and  Warfaw's  ftrcets  groan  beneath  his 
blood-fiained  ileps.  And  thou.  Imperial  Daemon  !  thou  curfed 
Hyasna  of  the  north,  thou  pouredft  thy  favage  fury  in  his 
ipul,  and  gayeft  the  dagger  edge. 

Thus  Poland  fell.  It  funk  beneath  the  fanguinary  grafp  ; 
and  fcenes  of  bloodihed  and  horror  marked  its  fall.  Liberty 
expired;  humanity  groaned;  the  hero  and  his  bride;  the  in* 
fant  and  his  parent  fell  together,  in  one  promifciious  carnage. 
Such  are  the  triumphs — fuch  the  humanity  of  that  regular  go- 
vernment, by  whofe  aififtance  Order  and  Jufiice  are  to  be 
reftored  in  France. 

What  then  was  the  confequence  of  this  fubfidy  to  Poland  f 
Defolation  and  maiTacre.  What  was  the  conftquence  to 
Britain  ?  The  produce  of  that  country,  which,  if  our  Cabi- 
net had  yielded  to  the  wiflies  of  the  people,  for  the  people's 
hearts  were  with  the  Poles  (where  the  heart  of  the  Minifter 
was— if,  indeed,  he  has  fuch  a  thing,  which  may  be  called  in 
queftion).— The  produce  of  that  country,  which  might  have 
been  fent  into  our  ports— that  abundance  which  might  have 
relieved  our  diftrelTes,  is  gone.  It  is  not  only  robbed  from 
us:  It  is  deftroyed,  annihilated.  It  is  worfc  than  Iq/i  to  us\ 
worfe  th'dn /alien  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  It  has  fallen 
into  the  wide  womb  of  non-entity ;  it  has  periihed,  and  we 
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can  never  recover  it.    Is  this  then — ^this  MachiaVdian  policy 
•  of  our  rulers,  hotconne(Sed  with  the  caufes  of  our  calamities? 

We  were  told,  at  a  former  period,  when  our  bleffed  Sove- 
reign had  the  misfortune  to  labour  under  certain  derange- 
ments of  his  tranfdendent  intelleds — we  were  told  by  the 
right  reverend  fathers  in  God,  the  Bifhops  in  conclave  aflem- 
bled — and  what  right  reverend  Bifliops  tell  us  who  fhall  ven- 
ture to  call  in  queftion  ? — ^we  were  told,  that  the  crimes  of 
the  people  had  caufed  the  calamities  of  the  Sovereign* 
Whether  this  be  true  or  no,  I  (hall  not  difpute.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  as  well  verfed  in  the  occult  fciences,  as  the  reve- 
rend bench  of  Bifhops.  But  this  I  know,  that  whether  the 
crimes  of  the  people  produced  the  calamities  of  the  Sovereign 
or  not,  the  crimes  of  his  Majefty's  Minifters  frequently 
produce  the  calamities  both  of  pnnce  and  people. 

Thus  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  when  the  apojlate  WenU 
worthy  once  a  bawling  advocate  for  liberty,  became  minifter  of 
the  crown,  and  Earl  of  Strafford,  we  fina  that  his  bad  policy 
brought  the  nation  into  a  civil  war,  and  the  Sovereign  to  the 
block*  We  find,  alfo,  that  when  Louis  XVI.  yielded  the 
reins  of  government  to  that  profligate  wretch,  Calonne^ 
that  Calonne^  by  his  arts  and  intrigues,  plunged  the  country 
into  bankruptcy  and  mifery;  and  afterwards,  his  intrigues 
plunged  Louis  A  Vl.  into  perjury,  and  eventualty  the  country 
into  anarchy:  an  anarchy  which  Pitt  and  his  coadjutors  would 
perfuade  you.  was  occafioned  by  the  friends  of  liberty;  but 
which,  in  reality,  was  occafioned  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
friends  of  defpotifm  :  by  the  cabals  of  that  wretch  Caionne, 
the  crimes  him,  of  Conde,  and  Artois,  and  the  profligacy  of 
the  court  of  France. 

Citizens,  I  am  no  advocate  for  the  do6^rine  of  conftruftive 
treafon^  But  if  it  could  be  admitted,  mufl  we  not  determine 
that  thofe  miniflers  are  guilty  of  high  treafon,  who  feeing  the 
cfFefls  of  this  mifcondud,  purfue  precifely  the  fame  line  o£ 
condud,  which  Cahnne  and  the  apoflate  Jvtntwortb  had  purfu* 
ed  before* 

The  faft  is,  Citizens,  that  the  worfl  calamities  of  every 
nation  refult  from  the  profligacy  of  miniflers.  Ever  carelen 
of  the  wel£&re  of  the  people,  and  ever  grafping  to  increafe 
revenue  and  the  wages  of  corruption,  they  continue  the  ra- 
vages of  oppi)cifion,  till  the  energies  and  refources  of  the 
country  arejexhaufled,  and  delbiation  appears  in  every  comer. 
And  mark  how  that  corruption  has  fwelled  of  late  among  us# 
See  the  torreat  wUob  it  bas.fprc^  over  die  eouatry*  Ooce  it 
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was  a  little  ripplmg  fircam,  it  played  and  ipunnured  round  th^ 
purlieus  of  ti\e  court;  in  time  it  became  a  fpreading  river | 
DOW  a  mighty  torrent,  it  has  bu^ft  its  banks,  and  fwelling  lilce 
another  Nile,  has  drowned  the  nation  in  one  general  inunda* 
-tion :  and  behold  the  half-formed  monfiers  of  vice,  of  mifery, 
and  luxurious  deformity,  which  rife  from,  its  polluted  flime  ! 

Yes,  Citizens,  tjiere  was  a  time  when  corruption  had  its 
l^oi^nds ;  when  one  place  was  Sufficient  for  one  man.  But 
noyfy  fo  intrepid  becomes  the  honcfly  of  ovr  coi^rtters,  fo  zea*- 
Ipus  ^nd  eotbuiiaftic  are  they  in  preferving  the  rights  of  the 
.people,  fo  much  additional  lenergy  have  they  acquired,  that 
to  (ap  their  independence  requires  not  one  place  on\y^  but  a 
dozen^  before  they  will  confent  to  fuppprt  the  ipeaiiires  of  th^ 
court,  and  beppme  hofiile  to  thic  welfare  of  the  people.  I  ihall 
not  attempt  to  illuflr^te  this  by  enumerating  all  the  places 
po^efled  by  Pitf  a/id  his  family  in  England,  by  Dundas  and  his 
£miily  in  Scotland,  or  by  Beraford  and  his  family  in  Irelaod. 
In  (hort,  fuch  is  the  power  and  patronage  grfifped  by  thd^ 
three  worthlefs  beings,  that  Ejigland,  Sfcotfond  and  Ireland 
feem  to  contain  but  thr^e  men ;  each  pf  whpm,  if  you  touch 
but  the  hair  of  his  head,  or  threaten  to  renaove  him  ft om  his 
:  places,  even  though  you  leave  him  bis  falaries  and  emoliK 
ments,  can  threaten  you  with  a  civij  jirar,  ^id,  perhaps^  the 
I^Cjck  and  ruin  of  the  whole  government. 

From  this  monopoly  of  places  arifes  another  misfortune. 
For  you  know  mimflirs  muft  befupp$rtid',  and  if  they  mono- 
polize all  the  old  places  to  themfelves,  they  muft  crpate  fo 
many  more  new  fJaces  for  their  dependants.  Thus  we  find, 
that  inftead  of  two  Secretaries  of  State,  we  have  three :  all 
principal  Secretaries  of  State^  though  one  of  them,  forfootb, 
is  hardly  permitted  to  fijn  his  name  to  a  warrant  of  any  de- 
Ipripiion,  unlefe  it  be  to  arreft  a  Jacobinical  fellow  for  high 
peafon,  widioMt  pej-miiSon  from  his  high  and  mighty  mafter 
and  coadjutor,  Dundas. 

.  As  to  the  Creadon  of  leffer  plapes,  it  were  ia  vain  to  enu- 
merati!  thefe— Boards  of  Controul,  Offices  of  Policsy  and 
Boards  of  Agriculture,  with  falaries  for  apoftate  fecretaries  5 
and  I  know  not  what.  I  will  r<jfer  you,  however,  for  an  in- 
ftance  to  the  Tower,  where  if  you  fhould  havp  the  good 

/ortune  to  experience  tjie  fame  opportunities  of  information 
that  I  have  had,  you  may  learp,  tiiat  in  coniequ(»nce  of  the 
ceconomical  anrangements  of  that  great  reformer,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  wherever  there  are  three  labourers  deine  any 

/brt  pf  wsjrlF,  sbfr^  ^  f4wAy»fixdcjk«.ioiec.di«4hey:doiZ 

V  ..  '  ^  -  I  beg 
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—I  beg  pardon,  Citizens,  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  flight  inac- 
curacy in  this  ftatement:  the  language  of  the  Tower  is,  that 
wherever  there  are  three  labourers  doing  mthlng^  there  muft 
always  be  fix  clerics  to  fee  that  it  is  done.     Then  we  muft 
take  into  confideration,  alfo,  the  increafe  of  penfions  and  fe- 
cret  fervice  money;  and  the  compromifes  v/hich  the  miniftry 
coming  in  always  makes  With  the  miniftry  going  out.     Onco 
it   was  thought  fufficient,  when  one  fet  of  rogues — I  beg 
your  pardon— .1   meant  to  fay  minifters  went  out,    for  the 
other  fet  who  came  in  to  promife  them  indemnity;   and  that 
they  would  not  impeach  them,  and  bring  them  to  the  block. 
But  now,  indemnity!  they  will  fay  with  a fneer — indemnity! 
holding  their  hands  behind  them  as  they  retire— i-I  muft  have 
fomething  beildes  indemnity,  or  I  will  become  fo  flaming  » 
Patriot,  I  will  not  only  oppofe  your  meafures,  but  blow  up 
the  whole  fyftem — let  the  people  into  the  fecrets  of  office,  and 
ipake  your  places  not  worth  your  holding.     Your  corttrafts,- 
your  monopolies,  your  difcounts  upon  fubfidies,  your  pen- 
fions from  foreign  Court?,  all   ftiall  be  expofed.— Indemnityt 
indeed!  I  fay  indemnity!  Give  me  a  good  penfion,  and  I  will 
oppofe  you  only  in  a  parliamentary  way.     Bi*t  if  you  do*ntj 
take  care  of  me,  I  ftiall  grow  defperate,  and 

"  Let  in  the  light  to  Pluto's  drear  abodes, 

**  Abhorr'd  by  men,  and  hateful  c'cn  to  Gods.** 

If  you  want  authority  for  all  this,  I  refer  you  to  Fitzwil- 
liam's  letters;  and  if  he  does  not  fay  the  fame  thing  in  other 
words,  I  have  no  wit  in  decyphering  the  courtly  charaSer. 

That  this  inordinate  growth  of  corruption  is  the  fpring 
^nd  fountain  head  of  all  our  calamities  cannot  be  doubted^ 
for  it  is  clear  and  evident  that  this  corruption,  as  it  leads  to 
wafte,  extravagance,  and  diflipation,  as  it  leads  to  the 
decreaie  of  produftive  labour,  and  an  increafe  of  thofe 
inordinate  burthens  and  t^xes  that  coniume  the  profits  of  pro^ 
dudive  labour,  ntuft  tend  to  increafe  the  price  of  the  neccffa- 
Uf&  of  |ife> 

.  Fpr  cyiU  like  thefe,  where  fl)all  wp  fe^k  for  redrefe?  .Ffcm 
tumult  iand' violence/  From  deftroying  market  hau|qs,  apd 
breaking  open  the  fliops  of  butchers  and  bakers  ?  'fie,  fie|  fie ! 
Can  imagination  be  fo  dull  as  to  fuppofe  that  outrage  and  tu* 
mult  can  redrefs  calamities  fo  enormous.  A  little  partial 
evil  may,  perhaps,  fometimes  get  redrefs  from  thefe  criminal 
exertions;  but  calamities  fo  great  require  the  peaceful  but 
dpteripined  energies  of  the  national  mind  ! — A  loud,  a  fervid, 
and  refolute  remonftrance  with  our  rulers.    And  a  union  and 

aiTociatioQ 
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aiflbciation  among  ourfetves  that  may  command  the  rcfpefit 
of  thofe>  who  have  the  boldnefs  to  defpifc  our  individual  ef- 
forts. We  muft  lay  the  axe  deep  to  the  root  of  the  eviJ, 
and  not  fufFer  our  attention  to  be  diverted  by  tearing  the  lefler 
branches.  The  plain  and  fimple  hB.  is,  that  the  happinefs  of 
the  lower  and  middling  orders  of  fociety,  (for  let  us  not  be 
to  deluded  as  to  fuppofe,  that  the  lower  orders  can  be  opprefTed 
and  the  middle  orders  not  feel  the  oppreflion !)  the  great  body 
of  the  people  are  negle£l:ed>  becaufe  the  great  body  of  the 
•  people  are  not  reprcfented  in  the  legiflaturej  and  thofe  who 
make  the  laws  are  not  at  all  dependent  upon  their  favour  or 
approbation* 

If  you  will  have  redrefs,  feek  it  quietly,  but  feek  it  firmly* 
Redrefs  the  evils  of  corruption,  by  reforming  the  fource  of 
corruption. 

There  is  no  redrefs  for  a  country  fituated  as  we  are,  but 
by  refloring  to  the  people  their  right  of  univerfal  fufFrage  and 
annual  parliaments :  rights  which  nature  di£lates,  and  which 
no  law  can  take  away :  rights  which  the  conflitution  of  this 
country  has  ihimped  with  approbation ;  and  which,  if  we  wiih 
fbr  happinefs  and  profperity,  we  mufl  feek  to  reflore :  for  the 
plain  and  fimple  fa£l  cannot  be  more  concifely  exprefTed,  than 
m  thofe  words  in  which  I  have  fo  often  repeated  it,  that 
^  there  is  no  redrefs  for  a  country  fituated  as  we  are,  but 
^  from  a  fair,  full,  and  equal  reprefentation  of  the  people  ia 
**  the  Commons  Houfe  of  Parliament.'* 


[PRICE  FOURPENCE.] 


%*  No.  XIX.  containing  the  Le&ure  ^  On  Barracks  and 
Fortifications,  with  (ketches  on  the  charader  and  treat, 
ment  of  the  Britiih  Soldiery,"  will  be  publilhcd  Saturday 
the  22d  of  Augufl. 
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THE  HAMLET. 

{FROM  THE  PERIPATETIC) 

O !  how  fwcct  at  the  hour  when,  decp-blufhing.  appears 

The  fun's  fwclling  orb  at  the  brink  of  the  iky. 
And  Eve,  pen  five  £ve,  bathes  the  vale  with  her  tears. 

And  Zephyr,  fad  Zephyr,  expires  in  a  figh-- 
O !  bow  fweet  at  this  hour,  when  half-wearied  with  toil^ 

And  each  kind  emotion  awak'd  in  the  breaft 
That  Heav'n's  varied  bounties  and  Nature's  gay  fmilo 

Ere  ilaxnp'd  on  the  mind  that  by  Fancy  is  bleft— 
0\  how  fweet,  at  this  hour,  on  the  broW  of  fome  hill,  • 

By  fide  the  clear  brook,  or  embower -d  in  the  vale, 
pirt£ted,  perhaps,  by  the  clack  of  the  mill. 

Or  Milkmaid's  blithe  carol,  who  lings  o'er  her  pail. 
To  approach  the  lone  hamlet,  our  labours,  to  clofe, 
And  (baric  the  tir'd  peafant's  contented  repofe! 

O!  how  fweet,  when  each  warbler  that  trill'd  from  the  Tpray, 

Or  to  Heav'n's  azure  concave  with  rapture  afpir'd 
(The  tir'd  pinion  relax'd,  hufh'd  in  filencc  the  lay) 

To  the  grove's  covert  (hade  with  his  mate  has  retir'd: 
How  fweet,  as  around  every  cottage  they  play, 

(As  you  wind  thro-  the  lane  or  the  meadow)  to  hear 
The  rude  ruddy  infants  attune  the  wild  lay!— - 

What  chorus  fo  fweet  to  Humanity's  ear? 
«-Sport  on,  thoughtlefs  babes!  ah,  yet  fport  and  be  gay. 

Enjoy  the  fhort.  rapture,  and  hail  the  bright  glow  * 
Nor  reflcft  ('twere  in  vain)  on  the  heels  of  the  day 

Tread  Night  and  her  (hadows-— tread  Manhood  and  Wod 
Ah !  tpo  near  is  the  time  that  your  forrow  airurcfr— 
When  toil  and  Afili£lion  alone  (hall  be  yours] 

But  fee  from  the  furrow,  the  glebe,  and  the  plough. 
The  peasants  return  with  the  toiUfullied  brow : 
Tp  their  red  they  return,  to  their  fcanty  repafl ; 
For  the  hour  of  refrcfhment  relieves  them  at  lafU 
As  hither  with  toil-wearied  ftcps  they  repair. 
Hark  what  lifps  and  whatihouts  their  loud  welcome declate; 
While,  their  fports  broken  off,  how  the  innocents  fly, 
And  clafp  each  hard  hand  with  a  tran  fport  of  joy  ^ 
Or  hang  by  thd  coat,  as  around  them  they  throng, 
And  lend  their  fmall  efforts  to  drag  them  along. 
Each  grief  thefe  endearments  from  memory  blot, 
'And  the  cares  of  the  day,  and  its  toils  arc  forgot; 
Till  again  to  their  dames,  o'er  their  fcantling'of  ale. 
As  they  eat  their  brown  bread,  they  fupply  the  (hort  tale: 
Then  to  bed  they  retire,  their  advcntuies  to  clofc. 
To  tafte  (be  they  fweet!)  the  fhort  boons  of  repofe; 
XVhile  the  wealthy  and  proud  in  mad  riot  and  joy 
^c  fruits  of  their  labour  and  hard(hips  deilroy* 

Now 
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Now  filence  fuccecds  to  the  buftlc  of  day. 

And  ihe  Mo6n's  River  orb  to  the  Sun's  ruddy  beam; 
A^vhile  thrO'  the  dews  let  me  penfively  ftray, 

And  indulge  Toothing  Fancy  awhile  in  her  dreanu 
While  the  Nightingale  trills,  your  fweet  minflrel  divlae! 

Let  me  pierce,  O  }e  Fays!  yout  fequeftcr*d  retreat; 
With  your  Shakcfpcare,  your  Colins,your  Fletcher  recline ; 

Your  revels  enjoy,  and  your  fables  repeat* 
Ah,  why  are  >e  fled,  gentle  Fays!   from  the  Mufe, 

Whcf"  Tongs  ye  adorn'd,  ana  whofe  lelTons  improv'd  ? 
Art-,  ve  kar'd.that  ftcrn  •ritics  their  fan^lion  rcfufe?— 

Dull  (pthrts  of  Night  by  malignity  mov'd! 
Ah,  fcorn  their  dark  malice,  renew  the  wild  flrain; 
And  give  us  our  Fletchers  and  Shake fpeares  again. 

Such — f\ich  are  my  joys,  in  lone  hamlet  retir'd, 

W  hcr>  the  toil  of  the  day,  and  its  plesrfures  aro  o'ct.-*« 
Or,  perhaps,  with  tlie  throng  by  rude  f^tdure  infptr'd 

I  {n«ir.e  the  blithe  cup,  and  their  feelings  explore* 
Ah  !  little  ye  know,  who,  envelop'd  by  pride. 

Alone  the  dull  paflimes  of  Grandeur  behold, 
What  life,  and  what  fancy,  and  humour  relide 

In  thefc  circles  of  MiriH  by  no  Fadiion  control 'd# 
^  How  ofi  liave  I  ImilM  ('twas  the  fmile  of  the  heart, 
•  Not  the  fimper  of  Form,  by  Hypocrify  taught; 
The  mdfk  of  dull  Cuftom,  the  effort  of  Art 

I'o  eicape,  but  in  vain,  from  the  torture  of 'Thought.)' 
How  oft  have  I  fm  I'd,  tlieir  fhrcwd  maxims  to  hear. 
And  fee  the  ffrong  traits  of  wild  Nature  appear! 

Let  the  proud  and  the  weak,  then,  the  dull  and  the  great^ 
Who  loll   in  their  coaches  in  indolent  (late, 
Who  idle  at  home,  but  f<  r  idlenefs  ftray. 
And  abroad  only  prize  what's  at  home  everyday*— 
Let  to  tUele  the  proud  inn  yield  its  iplendour  and  down^ 
And  thf  Country  repeat  the  dull  pleafures  of  Town, 
Let  me,  whom  ejch  }:lcc;furc  eccentric  can  move, 
•  Who  would  travel  lo  knoto  and  would  live  to  improve^ 
When  at  eve  my  tir'd  limbs  relaxation  re<]uire. 
To  iomc  fnug  liUle  thatch,  in  fomc  hamlet,  retire  ; 
Where,  the  cravings  of  Nature  content  to  fupply, 
I  may  hear,  or  may  join  in  the  hind's  ruftic  joy- 
May  Man  in  his  varied  conditions  compare, 
And  learn  the  hard  lot  which  too  many  muft  bear; 
That  thus  as  with  all  I  alternately  blend. 
The  mzR^  may  expand,  and  the  heart  may  amend; 
Till  embracing  Mankind  in  one  girdle  of  Love, 
In  N&ture's  kind  IcfTon  I  daily  improve. 
And  (no  haughty  diflin^ionsto  fetter  my  foul) 
As  the  brother  of  all»  learn  to  fed  for  the  whole* 
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The  Lecture  *«  On  BARRACKS  and  FORTI- 
-   <•  FICATIONS;  with  JktUhts  of  the  charaHtr 
«  and  treatment  oftheBKlTlSK  SOLDIERY.'* 
delivered  Wedncfday,  June  loth,  1795. 

\  HE  fubje3  that  claims  yo^r  attention  this  evening  is  the 
mcxlern  Minifterial  rage  for  Barracks  and  Fortifications; 
with  (ketches  of  the  charader  and  neatment  of  t^  Britifli 
^oldiery;  and  an  enquiry  into  the  genuine  modes  or  national 
defence. 

At  the  very  outfet  of  the  confideration  of  this  fubjeft,  it 
naturally  fuggefts  itfelf  to  us  to  enquire,  tVhat  are  the  real 
chara^eriflics  of  the  Britfh  nation  ?  and  what  have  been  the 
means  and  fources  of  her  former  ftrength  and  greatnefs  ?  I^ 
we  look  to  hiftory  we  fhall  find,  that  the  ftrength  and  gran* 
dear  of  this  country  has  always  depended,  not  upon  its  mili- 
tary force,  but  upon  its  navy  j  and,  if  we  enqui^e  a  little  fur- 
ther, we  ihall  be  difpofed  to  confider,  that  this  circumflance 
does  not  depend  upon  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  chara£le^ 
of  the  Britifh  people,— not  upon  any  difference  in  the  origi- 
nal conformation  of  Englifhmen,  from  the  conformation  oi 
men  of  other  nations:— for  the  plain  and  fimple  fa<El  is,  how- 
ever hiftbrians  may  attempt  to  feduce  us  into  "a  contrary  be- 
lieff  that  Britons  are  but  men,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  all 
other  countries  are  to  be  confidered  as  men  alfo,  partaking  of 
(he  fame  common  nature,  feelings,  capacities,  afFe£li6ns,  and 
powers  of  mind  and  body:  that  they  are,  in  fa£t,  of  oile  and 
the  fame  family ;  and  bound  therefore  by  the  fame  univerfal 
laws  of  nature  and  afFe^ion.  We  mud  look  then  not  to  the 
conformation  of  the  Bjritifli  mind,  nor  to  the  conforitiation  of 
the  bodily  conftitution  of  Britons,  for  any  thihg  either  glo- 
rious or  cenfurable,  in  the  former  hiftory  of  Britain ;  but  v^e 
muft  look  to  the  circumftances  in  which  the  country  has  been 
placed,  either  with  tcfpe^  to  its  natural  fiiuation,  inftitutioio 
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of  Govermcot,  or  cafual  introdu£Hoo  of  information  mtS 
fcience  for  any  diflferences  of  chara<5ler  or  condudt  among  the 
people  of  this  nation* 

The  plain  and  Ample  hd  then  is,  that  our  fituation  in  the 
univerfe  ba$  pointed  out  to  us  the  peculiar  charader  we  oughfe 
to  be  moft  anxious  to  cultivate,  both  as  to  our  peaceable 
purfuits^  and  the  vindication  of  otu*  rights  againft  external 
foes. 

Other  countries,  which  form  a  part  of  the  Continent,  are^ 
from  the  very  nature  of*  their  fituation,  compelled  to  cultivate 
the  military  fcience :  hecaufe  they  are^  at  all  timeSy  open  to 
attacks  from  neighhourrng  enemies ;  and  if  they  had  not  that 
martial  charafleriftic  among  tbemy  which  enables  them  to 
defend  their  frontiers,  the  imaginary  lines  that  may  be  drawn 
npon  a  map,  or  thofe  more  important  barriers  ereScd  by  the 
profcflbrs  of  taflics  v?oald  but  i\\  defend  them  affainit  the 
ambition  of  conqueft  and  dominion,,  fo  long  as  the  prefent 
rtiifchievous  fyftem,  begot  in  Ci  uris,  and  nurtured  bv  mtnifte<^ 
rial  intrigue,  thefyAemof  war^fhall  contimie  to  curie  and  tor-* 
ment  the  univerfe. 

Happily  for  this  cbuntry  (had  Miniftcrs  underAood  its  hap- 
pinefs)  We  are  fiiuated  inadiiferent  manner.  The  occanr 
has  formed  a  rampart,  more  powerful  than  alps  and  fortrefleSy 
to  defend  us  from  thole  hoftile  attacks  to  which  other  nations 
are  fubjeded ;  and  thus  has  feparated  us^  if  we  were  wife 
enough  to  make  u(e  of  tlie  advantage,  from  the  broils  and 
politics  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

What  a  fource  of  happinefe  does  tjiis  offer  to  usf  and  how 
madly  have  we  daftied  the  cup  of  felicity  from  our  lips,  and 
drained  the  bitter  draught  of  voluntary  mifery  even  to  the 
very  dregs ! 

Certainly  there  Is  no  country  in  Europe  that  has  fc  exccf-r 
lent  an  opportunity  of  keeping  itfetf  perpetually  at  peace,  as 
Britain;  no  country  fo  little  concerned  in  the  phantaftie 
lalafice  of  power ;  no  nation  that  has  had  fb  few  real  occafions 
to  fee  her  children  orphans  in  the  ftreets^  and  her  widows 
lamenting  their  huibands  Hain  in  the  field  of  battle*  Unfor^ 
tunately,  however,  the  country  beft  calculated  to  remain  in 
eternal  peace,  has  not  only  been  the  moft  fignal  for  freqncnt 
wars ;  but,  from  a  deftruSive  ambition  reigning  in  her  Com-t^ 
and  a  melancholy  defe<a  in  her  inftitutiotis,  which  enables  her 
Minifters  to  profit  moft  When  havoc  and  crproar  rage  with  the 
greateft  fui^,  has  too  frequenfl)^  been  the  caufe  of  provokhtg; 
'war  throughout  the  univerfty  and  keeping  £arope>"  Afia, 


mi  tikt  Weft,  in  one  ^ominved  ftrifs  of  carnage  and  ith* 
!latk>fk 

This  condud:«  witb  rerpe£l  to  thf  piofJfj  who  h^v^  beea 
made  fubfervient  to  it,  may,  perhaps,  in  Ibme  degr<ee  be  ac* 
counted  for  from  one  of  the  tvorft  dlfpofitionfi  that  degrades 
the  Human  ehatader—- a  dipofiibp  to  be  indiBerent  to  thoiis 
calamities  from  wbich^  by  perfonal  fi^uaiioov  we  are  our- 
feives  r<icured. 

Thefe  rampart^  raifed  b^  the  bilk>w$  of  the  ocean,  have 
oreod^red  us  ftrangers^  as  it  were,  to  the  real  calamities  of 
war«  We  feel  the  burdeois  of  taxation,  it  is  true;  and  mc 
feel  them  at  thi$  time  cold  and  heavy,  almoft»  as  the  iron 
hand  of  death,  ready  to  crufh  us  into  non-exiltence.  But 
we  do  not  behold  thofe  rav^;e8  which  other  countries  fre- 
quently  experience.  OiMf  **  burnuig  villages  do  not  light  us 
in  many  a  midnight  maichf  nor  does  ^'  treaching  ^vax  chan^ 
*^  oel  our  fields,  nor  bruife  oiir  flowerets  with  the  armed 
^  hoofs  of  hoftile  paces/'  T^  fields  cultivated  ibr  our 
fupp(Mt,  are  not  laid  wafte  by  thok  a^ieffions  that  have  re* 
duced  many  parts  of  the  Continent  to  worfe  than  deierts.-* 
Unfortunately  for  mankind, — ^nay  permit  me  to  fay,  and  even 
for  ourfelves,  we  are  too  Hale  acquainted  wiifa  the  real  mif- 
cbiefs  produced  by  this  fyftem  of  war  we  are  fo  Cond  of;  and, 
xetBainiiig  feciire  at  home— tlnat  is  to  lay«-«*our  ftatefmen». 
ariftociais,  and  rich  traders,  remaiming  fecttre  at  home,  and 
partaking  of  no  part  of  the  <lai^er,.  fend  their  £ellow  citizens, 
witfaoiftt  remorfey  to  be  butcbf ved  in  foreign  climes,  and  to 
l^ead  over  other  nations  that  devarftation  from  which  thift 
country  hafi^  kitlnrU^  beei^  happily  fecUfCed. 

But  let  119  not  deceive  ourJIeWe^:  We  no  longer  can  re-» 
tnain  feeiare,  if  we  perfiA  in  this  ictiecne  of  frantic  ambition^ 
which  muft  ultimately  bring  upoft  us  ihe  juft  hatred  and  de«- 
teftatioa  of  the  «sorld.  Protid  of  4>ur  iituation;  unfeeling, 
alike  from  this  pride,  and  ffom  thi$  happinefs,  we  have  arfo« 
gated  to  ourfdvesa  ridiculous  dominion  over  the  ocean :  for- 
getting thai  ficft  great  principle  of  juftice,  that  the  bounty 
which  refiilts  from  no  man^s  labour,  that  bounty  which  never 
<an  be  exhaufted,  but  offers  a  peaceful  and  eternal  Iburce  of 
Wiealtb  to  all  mankind,  never,  as  Gregoire  has  obferved  ia 
his  £XceUeBt  f»fK>rt  on  deie  rights  of  nations,  never  can  be 
die  property  of  any  man  or  any  nation*  It  is  a  commoa 
good  owl^g.  its  exigence  and  its  advantages  to  no  ooe.  It  is 
ahcBeSon^  fihe  coaiiaoa  inberitanoe  of  aS  the  children  o^  na^ 
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ture;  and  we  muft  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  ether  partt 
of  the  univerfe  are  not  men,  or  we  can  have  no  right  to  arro- 
gate to  ourfelves  the  es^clufive  pofleffion  of  this  grand  and- 
magnificent  inheritance. 

But  thus  arrogating  to  ourfelves  the  dominion  of  the^ 
ocean,  we  have  not  been  fatisfied  with  the  fruiu  which  that 
dominion  gives.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  all'  evil  pa(> 
lions,  when  once  gratified,  to  ftimulate  frefli  defires  ftiil  nK>re 
vicious  and  inordinate.  Thofe  who  have  obtained  a  mono- 
poly of  any  kind,  and  perfuaded  themfelves  that  it  is  their 
right,  grafp  immediately  at  a  ftill  wider  monopoly,  and  foon 
perfuade  themfelves  that  the  univerfe  itfelf  was  made  lor 
them. 

Not  fatisfied  with  the  empire  of  the  ocean,  the  Indies  muft 
be  fubjugated  to  our  mercantile  ambition;  the  weftem  worM 
mvift  yield  its  neck  to  the  yoke  of  BritiQi  ufurpatton ;  and 
Africa  muft  be  depopulated,  and  her  footy  fons,  loaded  with 
chains  and  fetters,  niuft  cultivate  for  us  thofe  luxuries  which 
have,  in  reality,  undermined  our  independence,  and  fapped 
that  energy  of  foul  which  can  only  be  cherifhcd  by  fimplicity 
and  virtue. 

Thefe  undertakings  have  been  but  too  fuccefsful  in  the 
eyes  of  Courts  and  Minifters.  They  have,  it  is  true^  in- 
creafed  the  mifery  of  the  lower  orders  ot  fociety !  they  have 
added  to  the  burdens  of  the  great  mafs  of  the  peopled  (an 
opinion  to  illuftrate  which  I  peed  only  appeal  to  the  hifiori'* 
cat  fa£^,  quoted  in  my  Lefiures  on  the  Dearnefs  and  Scarcity 
#f  Provifions,  that  a  larger  quantity  of  the  enjoyments  ot 
life  were  formerly  procured  by  a  fmaller  proportion  of  la^* 
bour) — they  have  driven  the  multitude  to  a  lower  ftate  of 
mifery !  but  they  have  increafed  the  dominion,  patron^e, 
and  grandeur  of  oiRce;  they  have  increafed  the  profperity 
9nd  monopoly  of  a  few  great'  families  who  have  rilen  to 
power  and  opulence  by  the  pillage  of  the  nation ! 

Yes,  by  thefe  great  and  glorious  exploits,  tho'  the  people 
are  Ihrinkmg  in  bonds  and  wretchedneis,  they  have  ii^creafed 
this  grandeur  and  profperity  ;  and  have  enabled  the  individu- 
als, thus  advanced,  to  lay  additional  weights  and  reftrtdiom 
upon  thofe  people;  who,  but  for  this  ridiculous  pomp  of 
patronage,  might  be  enabled,  with  bold  independence,  to 
lift  up  their  heads  and,  to  the  front  of  grandeur  and  oppreffion 
proclaim,  We  are  your  equals,  as  individual  men;  as  anaggre* 
gate  body,  we  are  your  fuperiors;  and  you  who  call  you^femi 
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o«r  mafterS)  are  fervants,  whofe  duty  it  U  t6  adtninifter  to 
our  happinefs.  It  is  for  this  you  are  paid;  for  this  you  are 
fupported  in  ftate  and  luxury ;  for  this  that  every  labourer 
among  us,  even  to  the  loweft  drudge,  whonr  you  have  the 
iniblence  to  defpife,  contenis  to  beilow  upon  you  a  part  of 
that  property  which  bis  toil  has  created*  * 

.  Theie  fatal  fucceiles  atfo  have  begot  a  luft  of  dominion  in 
the  country,  which  is,  unfortunately,  too  generally  felt  even 
by  the  great  mafs  of  the  people,  to  whom  its  fruit  is  nothing 
but  increafe  of  flavery.  Hence  the  poor  wretch  ihivering  in 
nakednefs,  hence  the  poor  foldier,  who  toils  and  bleeds  for  a 
fcanty  maintenance,  talks  of  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  his 
countrj' — talks  of  foreign  conquefts  and  great  exploits,  with- 
out remembering  that  the  only  advaniages  to  him  ^re  wounds 
and  difeafe ;  a  family  left  to  beggary,  and  himfelf  an  outcaft 
from  that  focieiy  of  which  he  ought  to  be  a  member ;  and 
which,  while  he  thinks  he  is  proiecUng  it,  he  is  ai&fting  to 
cnflave  and  ruin. 

Citizens,  It  is  in  vain  that  we  attempt  to  difguife  the  troth* 
We  may  drefs  our  opinions  in  as  many  pompous  ornaments  as 
we  pleafe ;  but  thefe  attempts  at  external  grandeur,  fo  muoh 
beyond  the  inherent  ftrength  and  powers  of  the  nation,  muft 
beget,  and  have  begot — internal  weaknefs.  Hence  we  no 
longer  feel  that  bold  and  manly  confequence,  which  occa^ 
fioned  Britons  once  to  fuppofe,  that  their  fleets  were  their 
only  bulwarks,  and  their  breails,  burning  with  the  enthu* 
liafm  of  libeity  and  independence,  the  only  fortifications 
neceflary  to  fecure  diis  country,  an'i  protefl  its  liberty  and  its 
profperity.  Feeling  this  internal  wcaknefs,  but  unwilling  to 
icontefs  it,  our  Minifters  have  at  once  amufed,  and  abufed 
with  a  heap  of  ridiculous  plans  and  projedis,  to  fupply,  by 
adventitious  aid,  that  which  can  only  depend  upon  the  inter- 
nal virtues  of  the  foul.  Hence  the  DuJte  of  RicbmotuTs  ridi- 
culous proje£l  of  building  fortifications  all  round  the  coaft; 
aud  thus  walling  out  the  ocean,  I  fuppofe:  for  the  ocean  is 
the  only  enemy  that  walls  of  earth  and  ftone  can  keep  away. 
To  think  of  protecting  the  country  by  thefe  caftles  built  widi 
cards— for  card  ca&les  would  be  of  as  much  importance  as 
the  caflles  his  Grace  of  Richmond  has  planned*  To  expetif 
by  thefe  ridjculdus,  weak,  expiring  expedients,  to  prote6):  a 
country  which  once  looked  to  iu  own  heart  for  its  protefiion, 
^nd  wilhed  for  no  vigour  and  no  energy  but  that  which  the 
lioneft  feelings  of  independence  could  impart  to  iu  martial 
jprm,    Tp  thinly,  I  fay,  of  prolonging  the  exillence  of  {u(:|i 

a  coiiii* 
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a'counliy,  by  flich  meam,  ihews  that  the  diieafe  is  not  nwrelf' 
corporeal;  that  tlie  nobler  poirt^  have  yielded  to  the  affauh: 
and  that  the  intelFeOs  are  as  much  eiifeebkd  as  the  fibre. 

You  remember,  Citizens,  that  this  plan  of  general  forii-» 
(fcation  was  reje£ked  by  the  caftiitg  Tote  of  the  Speaker.*^ 
With  one  puff  of  air  he  btew  down  all  the  fine  proje£l» 
which  his  Grace  had  fo  long  been  forming;  the  paiteboard 
machinery  funk  thro*  the  trap  doors  of  St.  Srephen's  Thea- 
tre, and  to  and  behold,  the  fcene  in  the'  pantomime  being 
<!hanged,  you  weie  prcfented  with  the  comic  fpedacle  of  my 
Uncle  Toby,  with  his  crutch  upon  his  (houlder,  exercifing 
his  imaginary  troops,  and  iiorming  ideal  caftles  upon  his 
BowKng  Green. 

But  the  noble  projedor  was  not  thiia  to  be  dilappointed. 
Though  the  Parliament  had  reje^led  his  plan  for  a  genei^ai 
fortlfication-^and  it  is  a  woeful  pifhire  of  the  energy  and 
virtue  of  that  Pariiament,  to  refleft  that  it  wasH>nly  rejeded 
by  a  cafling  voice!  Though  thus  rejeded^  he  knew  that 
there  was  another  aflembly,  which  was  not  always  known,  it 
is  true,  to  have  the  power  of  adopting,  rn  parties,  what  the 
Parliament  had  in  toto  reje£)ied,  but  in  which  no  majoritf 
would  oppofe  hi^,  where  it  was  propofed  rhat  he  fbcuM  try 
bis  hand  upon  a  narrower  fcale. 

•  Unanimity-^^unanimity,  you  know,  is  the  favorite  maxim 
of  Cabinets;  and  they  would  be  unfit  to  fhare  the  power  awl 
the  patronage  of  a  great  nation,  who  would  quarrel  amofi^ 
themfelves  about  fuch  a  trifling  circumftaiice  as  the  expendt* 
ture  of  a  few  millions  of  the  public  money.  They  few  that 
the  poor  man  had  fixed  his  heart  upon  it,  and  fo,  left  hefhoaM 
take  on  and  fret  htmfelf  about  it,  fhey  even  (addled  hit 
hobby-horic,  at  the  public  expence,  and  let  him  canter  away  at 
his  pleaiurt. 

Fortifications  have  accordingly  ftsrt&d  up  all  ov^^r  the 
country:  particularly  at  Portfmouth;  where  any  man  whe 
has  the  difpofition,  and  an  hour  or  two's  leifure,  may  have 
as  fine  an  opportunity  of  laughing  at  the  expenfive  abfurdi*- 
ties  with  which  his  Grace  has  choien  to  faddle  the  nation,  as 
any  man  who  wifhes  to  amufe  himfelf  at  his  own  coft  covM 
dcfirc.  There  you  may  behold  immenfe  fortifications^  whkh 
muft  have  coft  millions  of  money,  fo  magnificent  and  fe 
capacious,  that  all  the  troops  in  Britift  pay  would  not  be  nu<. 
merous  enough  to  man  them.  There  yoi)  may  behold  pot-- 
holes flopped  up  with  cannon  placed  behind  them)  and  poit- 
faoles  that  arc  open  without  any  cannon  at  all*  '    < 

But 
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But,  Citizens,  how  conies  it  that  thefe  great  projeds  are 
Aa«  negle&ed  ?  Is  it  chat  bis  Grace  of  Richniond  and  hm 
fortifications  are  now  the  coramon  jeft  of  all  the  country, 
and  that  the  people,  in  their  rifibiiity,  foi^et  the  miUioiM 
upon- millions  which  they  have  paid  ios  the  fupport  of  thenty 
and  for  which  they  pay  a  dealer  price  for  the  bread  that  goe« 
into  their  nfiouths  for  the  meat  that  fhould  Aipfriy  the  fbength 
and  vigour  for  their  frame  I — Surely  we  cannot  fufpe£^  any 
part  of  the  Britiih  Cabinet  of  fuch  weaknefs  as  attending 
either  to  the  ridicuie,  or  the  cnmplaintt  of  the  fwinifh  multi- 
tude? How  comes  it  then  that  thefe  great  proje£b  hare  been 
neele£)ed  ?  Certainly  th  is  does  not  arile  from  his  Grace  having 
been— *I  was  going  to  fay  drummed  out  of  the  minifterial  re^ 
giment*— -but  it  matters  not  in  what  fort  of  manner  I  deicribe 
it — ^ffom  his  Grace  being  no  longer  in  that  place  of  power 
which  he  formerly  filled  with  ib  much  luflre<<*-<i  luftre  whidi 
noting  btftthe  wifdom  and  virtue  of  hid  Aift  female  proge« 
nitor  could  outvie.  This  I  fay  is  not  the  cade,  for  this  neg^i^ 
led  began  to  be  oonfpicuous  before  his  Grace  had  thought  of 
fefigning  hi«  poft. 

The  ta3 19,  that  internal  danger  called  oiF  the  attention  of 
his  Grace  from  the  external  means  of  defence;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  negle6k  the  fortifications  at  Poctfinouth,  to  direft 
the  vriiole  energies  of  his  powerful  mind  towards  fccurlng  and 
fortifying  the  Tower  of  London,  in  wbidi,  by  a  fort  of  di- 
vine fbreceft,  he  perceived  that  Traitors  of  a  moft  dangerous 
defcription  were  by  and  by  to  be  concealed.  And  as  he  Icfiew 
Very  well  that  nothing  but  ftrong  fortification  could  refift  the 
furious  affiiults  of  Conventional  Reformers,  he  made  the 
BsrftiUe  of  London  fo  ftrong  that  it  would  now  akioft  refift 
an  army  of  eight  and  forty  bridewell  boys  for  eight  and  forty 
hours. 

Ye$|  Citizens,  from  iapicnt  projeds  of  external  iecurity, 
mtflifterial  attention  was  called  to  the  dangerous  perils  that 
threatened  the  internal  fafety  of  THHIR  conftitution.  Places 
and  penfions  v^re  •declared  in  a  ftate  of  fiege.  Sinecures^ 
lionours,  ^md^enAeluments  were  likely  to  be  invaded)  the  foi;. 
tifications  jof  pationage  and  corruption  were  tike  to  haiv^ 
been  thrown'down.  The  coronet  fcemed  to  totter  upon  the 
empty  head^  and  the  ftar  to  tremble  at  the  hollow  heart.  To 
atert  thefe  horr^rs^— to  refift  this  dai^r,  his  Grace  of  Rick^ 
«iond«nd  ki»  coadjutors  haftened  with  patriotic  ^eal,  and 
Portfmouth  and  its  fortifications  were  left  to  fi^iih  aod  defend 
themftlvtSk  '    . 

New 
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New  dangers  require  new  means  of  fecurity*  And  tar-* 
imcks  were  now  to  be  every  were  ereded,  in  which  the  fol-» 
dtery,  fhut  up  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  ,pro£uie  jargon  of 
Jacobinical  reformers,  may  repofe  in  eafe  and  qui^i  and  bo 
ftarved  for  want  of  that  affiftance  from  the  great  mafs  of  tho 
people  which  they  might  otherwife  derive. 
:  But,  Citizens,  I  will  venture  to  prophecy,  that  of  all  tho 
proje£b  of  the  prefent  adminiflration,  and  furely  no  admini^ 
ftration  was  ever  more  fruitful  of  proje^  of  a  particular  de- 
Icription*  there  never  was  one  fo  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
peace,  liberty,  and  happinefs  of  the  country — there  never 
was  one  fo  replete  with  unconftitutional  violations  of  every 

Srincipie  that  has  long  been  dear  to  this  country,  as  this  of 
urying  the  Britifh  Soldiery  alive  in  Barracks :  the  alarmingi 
attempt  to  feparate  the  foldiery  from  that  mafs  of  fellow  citi-* 
zcns  of  whom  they  are  a  part;  to  whom  they  arc  allied i 
and  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  prote£^  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty  and  happinefs,  and  not  to  be  made  the  infiru^ 
fnents  of  their  opprelhon  and  ruin*  But  the  honeft  foldiery 
of  Britain  will  not  be  fo  deluded.  Duty,  generous  afie£lioa 
— intereft  alike  forbid  it:  for  if  the  people  are  ruined  and 
opprefled,  what  are  the  foldiery  but  a  part  of  the  people  i 
Their  ruin,  their  oppre£ion,  their  mifery  muft  be  the  confe- 
quence ;  with  the  aggravated  horror  of  refle£Ung  that,  by 
fecuring  the  mifery  oF  their  fellow  citizens,  thev  have  pavra 
the  way  to  their  own  chains  and  dellrudion.  Will  they  con- 
fent  to  forge  bafe  fetters  for  their  free-born  countrymen;  and 
then,  for  their  reward,  like  the  military  machines  of  Germaa 
IDiefpots,  be  fold  like  beads  in  the  public  market,  and 
hired  out  like  aiTaffius  to  deeds  of  murder,  for  the  benefit  of 
aJawlefs  Court. 

Citizens,  you  will  remember-— every  individual  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  the  country  will  remember,  the  precau* 
tions  taken  by  our  anceftors,  to  prevent  the  poffibility  of  as 
iq>aration  of  intercfts  and  feelings  between  the  foldiery  and 
.the  great  mafs  of  the  people.  One  of  the  precautions  to 
prevent  this,  and  to  preferve  a  perpetual  remembrance  that 
«very  foldier  is  in  reality  a  citizen,  and  that  it  is  the  country 
he  is  to  defend,  and  not  two  or  three  people  of  high  rank  and 
office,  wh9  too  frequently  fend  this  foldiery  to  be  butchered^ 
to  promote  their  ambition-— one  of  thefe  jealous  precautions 
was  the  total  preclufion  of  a  ftanding  army.  I  fay  the  total 
preclufion  of  a  ftanding  army  :  for  I  mean  boldly  to  afleft^ 
for  I  am  ready  to  prove,  that  a  ftanding  army  is  fkotooly  no 

part 
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part  b(  the'  tonftitutiofi)  but  it  is  a  dtreA*  viottflSoli  of  thaf 
eonftttution.  And  mark,  by  a  ftanding  army  of  this  coun«> 
fty,  I  mean  an  army  of  individuals)  who,  having  once  re* 
criVed  the  pay  of  Government)  arc  therefore  confidered  as 
having  become  flaves  for  life;  without  the  poWer  of  evei* 
'  hying  down  their  arms  agaiti,  if  they  wfb.  to  withdraw  from 
the  profeffion;  and  withont  a 'power  in  the  people  to  diiband 
them,  whenever  the  termination  of  war  renders  it  no  longer 
neceflary  that  their  occupation  (hould  be  continued;  and  to 
reftqre  them,'  with  proper  reward,  with  afFe£lion,  thanks,  and 
tfteem,  into  the  bofoms  of  their  friends  and  families. 

To  preclude  the  neceflity  of  this  ftanding  army,  it  wilt  be 
Fetne^nbered,  that  an  expedient  of  the  utmoft  wiidom  an# 
propriety  was  invented ;  that  of  arming  a  certain  proportion, 
or,  upon"  occafion,  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  country,  un-*, 
der  the  denomination  of  a  militia:  an  army  which  was  always 
within  the  controul  of  the  people ;  whofe  officei  s  were  origi-* 
nally  ajypointed  by  the  diftrifts  in  which  they  were  raifed,  and 
who  thereby  became  the  foldiers  of  the  p*e6ple,  and  not  iM 
foldiers  of  the  Court,  *  When  men  iffe  the  foldieft  of  the 
f^eopie,  they  will  defend  the  people  j  when  they  are  the  foldiers^ 
6f  the  Court,  the  Court  will  attempt  to  perfuade  them  that 
they  have  an  intereft  feparate  from  the  people ;  and  therefore 
liberty  cannot  be  fecured  in  fo  firm  a  manner>  in  any  other  way, 
as  by  arming  the  people  thettifelves,  alternately,  man  after 
man,  every  one  taking  his  fhare  of  the  rifle  and  burthen,  td 
defend  the  great  tnterefts  of  the  people.  Thus,  by  difmiilin^ 
them  in  their  turns,  to  mix  with  that  body  of  the  people,  whor3 
ihey  have  at  one  time  ftepped  forward  to  d:^fend>  and  taking 
others  to  be  trained  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  you  in  a  confiJerable 
degree,  at  the  fame  time  that  you  take  care  that  every  foldier 
IhSIl  be  a  cicisen,  make  every  citizen  a  foldier.  'I'hat  is^ 
yeti  teach  every  man  the  ufen)f  arms :  and  every  mart  beinj 
equally  able  to  defend  himfelf,  it  will  be  impoffible  for  a<n^ 
Ikdion,  either  of  clubs  which  defigning  alarmifts  pretend  fo 
dread,  or  borough^mongers  which  the  nation  at  large  has  fd 
ftiuch  feafon  to  dread,  to  cVer*awe  the  honieft  majority  cA 
the  nation.  By  this  meaiw,  alfo,  you  prevent  thofe  fcene^ 
of  defolation,  with  which  the.  ftruggles  of  the'  people^ 
to  get  rid  of  tyranny,  is  at  all  times  lure  to  be  attended.  ' 
'  Ckixens,  it  is  impoffibte  to  be  Miivd  to  the  great  eortfe- 
(|uenees  thdt  i^efuk  from  this  fyftem.  It  is  invpoflible  to  avokl 
feeing,  that  every  foldier,  being  only  a  foldier  for  a  time^ 
ftiuft  h^e acomMm incereft'with  ttlc peopb.:  It  i^-hnpbffikti^ 
I«o^XIX«  o  tQ 
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to  avoid  ieeingv  that,  by  this  means,  every  citi^ea  will  alter^^ 
natdy  ftand  a  chance  of  procuring  a  knowledge  of  the  ufe 
of  arms.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  will  be  impoffible 
for  any  feparate  Lflion  (o  trample  upon  the  rights  and  happi-* 
Oefe  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  But  there  i$  another 
thing  of  great  confequence  and  importance,  relative  to  this 
part  of  ihe  argument,  which  may,  perhaps,  command,  and 
which  certainly  ought  to  command,  the  attention  of  Mini- 
fters.  It  is  impomble  to  avoid  feeing,  thai,  by  adopting 
thefe  means,  you  are  in  reality  more  fecure  from  foreign  in- 
vafion,  thin  you  can  be  from  any  (landing  army :  becaufr, 
then,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  become  foldiers,  and  every 
individual  is  ready  and  able  to  ftep  forward  to  the  frontiers, 
and  expofe  his  bofom  againft  thofe  who  attempt  to  invade  his 
country,  to  pillage  his  little  property,  and  to  deflroy  thofe 
coniforts  which  his  ufeful  induftry  has  procured  for  biouelf  and 
family. 

But,  if  we  purfue  the  thread  of  hiftory,  we  flxall  find  that 
the  Houfe  of  Stuart,  particularly  after  their  difgraaful  tifio^ 
ration^  contributed,  in  a  very  confiderable  degree,  to  the  in- 
vaiion  of  this  great  fecurity  of  conftitutional  liberty.  That 
is  to  fay,  when  this  country  was  unfortunately  (truck  with 
fuch  bimdnefs  and  infatuation,  as  to  reftore  Charles  II.  to 
that  abfolute  dominion,  for  ufurping  which  they  had  juftiy 
deurived  his  father  Charles  I.  of  His  life,  that  profligate 
tyrant  feeing  that  defpotifm  was  no  way  to  be  attained,  but 
by  rendering  a  fmall  part  of  the  people  capable  of  coercing 
the  great  body  j  feeing  that  it  was  impoflible  to  perfuade  the 
great  majority  of  the  country  to  furrender  their  liberties,  but 
that  he  muft  work  his  way  by  a  minority,  he  took  precautions 
to  eftablith  a  (landing  army:  that  is  to  fay,  he  took  certain 
citizens  from  out  of  the  great  mafs  of  the  people,  ftript  them 
of  their  liberty,  ftript  them  o£  iheir  right  of  free  agency^ 
ftript  them  of  the  power  of  returning  to  their  families,  and 
living  in  peace,  tranquillity  and  eafe,  and  thus  (from  the- 
fcanty  pay  which  he  took  care  to  give  them— much  better^ 
however,  proportionately,  than  they  receive  now)  keeping 
them  in  a  ftate  of  dependency  upon  his  bountyj  made  them  fit 
inftruments  of  whatever  i^pprefBon  he  might  think  fit  to  ex- 
ercife  againfl  bis  people. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  liberties 
of  this  country  (fuch  was  the  degraded  fituation  of  Britain!) 
were  thought  not  any  longer  capable  of  being  fecured  by  the 
sinns  of  4be  people  alone^  ^  iherefore  the  Whigs  and  the 

Tories 
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Tories  coaleTced  together,  and  brought  over  a  foreign  King, 

Eroteded  by  a  foreign  army,  and  thus,  in  reality,  foifted  a 
and  of  mercenaries  upon  the  nation ;  who,  however  goody 
however  excellent  the  caufe  in  which  thev  were  brought, 
were,  notwithftanding  that,  ftiil  to  be  confidered  with  a  jea« 
lous  eye,  as  being  mercenaries ;  and  to  be  confidered  as  hav- 
ing, in  fome  degree,  the  power  of  treating  us  like  aconoueredl 
people;  tho%  from  the  principles  upon  which  this  Revolution 
was  faid  to  have  been  conduced,  it  ought  certainly  to  have 
eftablifhed  our  liberties  upon  fuch  broad  and  general  princt* 
pies,  as  to  have  reftored  the  people  to  the  right  and  honour 
of  defendif^  themfelves,  and  to  have  ftripped  all  mercenaries 
of  the  poWer  of  daring  to  interfere  with  the  concerns  of  this 
powerful  natipn. 

Citizens,  it  is  impofflble  todo  jufticc,  by  way  of  digref- 
fion,  to  the  innumerable  mifehieis  that  refult  from  the  inter- 
ierence  of  any  foreign  power  in  the  concerns  of  any  nation* 
There  is  nothing  fo  diabolical  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  Machiai- 
Ydian  politics,  as  the  attempt  df  one'  country  to  inrerfer* 
with  the  internal  concerns  bf' another.  If  the  people  ure 
difpofed  to  change  and  sAttv  the  mode  df  their  government,  or 
to  alter  the  dynafty  of  their  Kings,  they  have  a  right  fo  to  ddl 
And  if  they  are  difpofed  unanimouOy,  or  by  a  great  majority 
To  to  do,  they  have  the  power  of  doitig  it.  But  no  party  or 
iet  of  men  ought  to  attempt  to  enforce  any  change  or 
alteration  upon  the  people,  whkh  the  people  are  not,  by  a 
'decided  majority,  inclined  to  adopt  Here,  therefore,  is  one 
evil,  that  muft  neccflarily  refult  from  any  revolution  efFeAed 
'by  foreign  arms,  that  you  never  know,  in  the  firft  place,  whe- 
ther it  is  the  revolution  of  a  f&£tion,  or  the  revolution  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  fure 
to  be  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  undue,  and  undefined 
power,  produced  by  mercenary  coercion,  which  is  eminently 
injurious  to  that  large  and  liberal  principle  of  liberty,  which 
the  progrefs  of  reafon,  and  the  enlightened  fpirit  of  a  nation 
^will  be  able  to  procure,  when  no  foreign  interference  is 
courted,  or  permitted. 

This  was  particularly  the  cafe  with  refpeA  to  the  event  I 
am  now  fpeaking  of.  And  William  III.  having  been  feated 
on  the  throne  by  a  foreign  force,  and  having  parted  with  his 
Dutch  Guards,  not  without  exclaiming^  ^  By  God  if  I  had 
^  a  fon  thefe  guards  fliould  not  be  feht  back;''  took  the 
/opportiinity  which  the  ambiguous  circumftaiiices  6f  this  revo- . 
jf;i<igii afibcded  to* fortify  his  authority  by  a  ftanding  army: 

.02  •'  and 
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and  fluit,  one  pf  tfi^  fiift  fruitu  pf  this  gkri^^  Rtmlafi^m 
was  the  eftabliflinoent  of  a  fta^iding  army,  more  numerous 
(ban  the  Stew;irts  tbemfelves  had  ever  upheld* 

But  we  have  not  got  to  ihe  end  of  the  chapter  yet  7*hf 
iovafion  of  Cne  coiiftitutional  rights  of  the  people,  by  ^ 
fiandiog  armv,  was;  in  the  firft  ipftance  fmalU  and  it  was 
S»und  necdLify  not  only  to  9»xt2en4  tbia  military  eflablifbmeat, 
but  aUo  to  ryprels  the  poor  ibtd^rs,  who  wepe  to  be  the  \n^ 
firucTicntb  oi  thofe  perione,  be^e  the  ^stnd  views  and  object 
of  courts  cotilii  he  we  I)  efi:l£ti^.  Accordingly,  in  the  leigo 
pf  Qiiren  Anm^  when  a  very  larg<e  increafe  took  pl^ce  in 
the  military  eiiahli&nKnt,  an  9jij?i:ation  alfo  took  place  wl^icg 
ftripped  the  p<;H>f  Xbldieiy  of  a  .i^onTid^rable  portion  of  cheif 

.  I  fhall  jTuftrattf  this  by  faAaic  Pr^^iis  to  tfia^  in«reafe  of 
the  militarv  eftabliO^nfieni)  .the:.pr\ncipal  o^e$  in. the  army 
bad  been  raiber  poi^s  cf  i  onour  t^ap.  .e^nolument,  latbor 
places  of  ,truit  an/i  digoi^y  than  places  that  fecured  to  the  ia- 
|li vidua!  an  in^reafe^  (rfi  patronage^  ;^nd  tjhf reby  rendered  hii|& 
^t  OACe  nopreinqlined-iobefeiryile  axKl  cringing  to  the  pow^ 
nbcve  hint,,  and  m^^  cap^Jbl^  of , reducing  tbofe  below  hio!* 
10  a  ftatc^  of  abjei^ 'ferrqt  ^  djy>endence. 

Butr.iMQhen  ibi%  ini^re^jje  c^  tbe  eftabafliment  took  plaq^ 
ifae  Colonels  vi^o  yfed  U>.^dyai)ce.  coqney  out  of  their  owfi 
pockets,  tha^  they  cn%bt  pceafion  this  loldiers  to  bel^ei^^ 
<irefled  and  pr^vid^^  i<^Y.  ^f^  ^9  make  a  more  ^romfor^ib^ 
and  mpre  reipei^^ble  app^rance  in  the  tyes  of  thfir  fcUow 
citizen£--^the..C^onels  tt^oMght  tjhat  this  was  ^^  pca^ti^e  ^v^ 
might  very  w^Ui^y  afidei  and  inilead  of  pMtti^g  tbeoi^lvm 
to  expenct:,  in  ^^rder  to  iiiC|c«Lib  th^i  cgoiforts  of  the  c^nnaw^ 
foidierS)  they  bf^g^i  very  fip^ripufly  tp  relief  b{f. what  me^os 
they  coujd  turn  4i>e  pay,  pf  the  cpr^ixkon  foldiers  to.  th^i^o^yp 
inter efi  and  Mvai^tage;  hpw  they  might  bring  i^nej^  ;^nto 
tbeir.p9cktt$»  i^itead  of  fendiog  it.  out  of  tbefi>f  .^94tur4- 
ingly  we  find  tbati  &om  this  tiai{^,  a  regular  ftopp^ge  w%b 
made  opt  of  (he  pay  4^f  t^e  fqldjery,  at  the  rate  of  9]d.  per 
day,  which  amounted  to  3I.  os.  lod.  per  year,  fo;^  ii)!^M^)fi 
pf  cloathing* 

Now,  Citia^Si  Ji  have  been  iofprmed  by  a  pQr(on^]i^^ 
l^as  very  j^onjider^i!?  .Ci^ncerns  ii)  ijiioife  ^a^es  which  i^H^f %f^ 
with  the  cW^kung  of^e  f^^di^ry,  tbac^w  of  ^is  st^Q^jJ^. 
Bfif  year,  W;J^,is  #qpppd  ^m  pf  thft  foWier's  ^y,  fjjii^r^  is, 
in  reality,  nevor  «orf  exp^ndfd  tha^  froi9  ¥^*^MSk^  .W 
y^JMr;;.fo  that,  th^,  Qjiofipl,  out. of  thq.pj»y  of  eiy^  n^teMce 

der 


dcrprtttcncft^fdoathinghiai,  gets»  io  rea1ity,.vihat"niay%e 
called  jUtcing^momy^  to  the  amount  of  15s.  per  year;  whtch«*. 
taking  700  (bid iers  to  a  regiment,  amounts  to  5;i5l«  a  year^,. 
ilbeered  from  the  backs  of  the  poor  foldier^  ^in  addition  to  that- 
enonuous.  pay  which  he  .receives  as  CoioneU  and  whichv, 
ought,  undoubted ly,  to  be  conildered  only  a&  a  proper  re*' 
ward  for  the  dignity  and  advdntaga  which  a  man  of  hhtb;ufi^ 
€imdiu%n  in  life  confers  upon  the  army  of  this„country>  bj- 
exhibitbg  hiaiine  perfon  before  it  three  or  four  times  .in  a^ 
.year,  in  a  fuit  of  gold  laced  cloatiis  of  the  fincil  fc^rlet* 

But  the   peculation  doe^  not  (lop  here.     For  nnari:  th^ 

growth  ofpCO'-ruption !  Corruption  is  a  towering  vifeed.     It. 

is,  in  (hort,  that  grain  of  muliai  d  feed,  often  talked  of  but  never> 

before  uudcrftuod,  which,  once  dropped  upon  any  foil  becoof^. 

a  towering  tree,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  and  che  beafts  of  tbo 

field,  (prices,  miniders,  and  peof^oners-^all  animals  of  {xrry) 

tak<*  (belter  under  its  foliage.     Corruption  having  rifen  to  thif- 

h,9i^ht,.'fuon  fpreads  to  a  more  confiderabie  degree*  'For,4f^ 

)iatilvx4Q  throu;4h  the  roll  of  the  army,'  and eX2in(^}i)etbe  Ikorn 

a$ions,  and  the  additions  of  rank  added  to  the  o^rn^  of  everf^ 

ColoncUn  the  army,  you  will  find  very,  few*  Colonels  bu^ 

what  have  ^d/b  other  appointments  in  the  army,, of  41^  higher 

CfMidc  and  digftity:  either  as  Generals  or  Major^^Ci^qrals,!  qp. 

fpine  qtber  di(Un<5tion  of  )K>nour  and  emolument, . '  r  ; 

,    4  This,  i|^  reality,  reduces  the  Colodel  of  the  Hegfpient  to  a. 

mere  finecure  officer:    a  perfon  receiving  a«ceftav<}  pavj^^for 

noqther  iervice  than  that  pf  bearing  the  title  tp  which  that 

pay  is  annexed  i  and  giving  himfelf  the  tnouble.tq^n^^.tpth^* 

proper  place  for  receiving  the  money,  wben*  it  becQBies  4<|Q:tf> 

for  there  is  a  fort  of  etiquette  in  the  army,  whi^h  ordains* 

that  no  officer,  wfaKi  holds  an  appointment  of  .f(3iperipr  rank, 

Ihall  ev^r  peifoiiin  any  duty  in  the  inferior  ranic :  and  thought. 

n^^n  ii^  both  Qei^eral  ai^d  Co^pnel,  4ii  tht  pa^offics^^  yet  hiff. 

pank  #$  General  precludes  him  from  doing  any  du^y^ui  CoUk. 

nel  m  the  ^e\^  or  on  the  parade: — ErgO)  thQ  CoJ^onel  is  H 

ufelefs  o&e»  ii>  the  army;  becaufe  the  fuppofed-dul^$/<>f  tbit 

office  are  perfiprcned  by  other  pexfons,  bearing  ti^jes*  of  ie& 

dignity}  and  receiving  their  pay  accordhig  .to-  that  inferior 

ftation,    ThiiSy  in  reality,  the  whole  fervice  ths^t  t^ft  Colonel, 

renders  to^bi>  ^ouoXry>  for  hi^  pay,  and  for  l;^^ajl>  ^  year,. 

fleeced  /ro<9^,  tbp  backs  of  the  k>ldiers;    is  Ho.  pther  than 

fifilkiag  abpiit  widi  all  the  pageantry  of  n^ilitary  authbority^ 

and  orn^m^tjng  an  aflemUy  or  a  lev^Q  with  his^  cockade  am- 

fWOr<^  rr 

.  /.  But 
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Buf,  GtiTens,  I  have  not  yet  got  to  the  tniy  tven  of  diat 
fmall  portion  of  fafls,  relative  to  the  unjuft  and  cruel  pecula-> 
tions  committed  upon  our  brave  foldicrs,  which  have  come  to 
my  knowledge.  One  of  the  advantages  rcfulting  from  a 
CmmoHs  Uoufe  rf  Parliament^  by  whomfoever  it  may  be 
bought,  or  by  whomfoever  it  may  be  fold ;  whorrlbever  it  may 
reprefent,  or  whomfoever  it  may  defpife  becaufe  it  does  not 
jncprcfent  them;— one  advantage  rcfulting  from  fuch  a  Houfe 
of  Commons  is,  that,  now  and  then,  in  the  warmth  of  thofe 
difputes  that  arife  in  a  fquabble  for  places  and  penfions,  indif- 
cf  eet  individuals,  who  happen  to  be  charged  with  more  infor- 
mation than  they  can  hold,  fufFer  it  to  boil  out  in  the  froth 
of  debate,  and  the  people  get,  thereby,  poflfeilion  of  a  fcir 
fads,  of  which  they  would  otherwife  be  kept  in  profound  ig- 
norance for  ever. 

You  will   remember,  fomc  time  ago,  a  very  pretty  pre- 
tence that  was  made,  of  making  an  additional  pnrovtfion  for 
our  gallant  foldiers.     In  the  debate  upon  this  fobjed  it  was  ad- 
mitted by  Sir  George  Young  (who  at  prefent  does  not  take* 
much  (hare  in  the  debates  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  you 
know;   being  better  employed  at  the  Mint)  this  Sir  George 
Young  was  obKged  to  acknowledge,  during  the  inveftigation 
of  that  fubjeS,  that  there  was  fixpence  a  week  flopped  by  the 
pay  mailer,  out  of  the  pay  of  every  foldier,  for  necefT^ries; 
ana  he,  in  the  courfe  of  his  fpebch,  obferved,  that  some 
HOW  OR  ANOTHER  I — for  thefe  were  the  words  he  made  ufe 
of— SOME   HOW  OR  ANOTHER  it  happened,  that 
this  fixpence  a  week,  fomettmes  amounted  to  eighteen-pence 
or  two  (hillings,  flopped  for  neceffaries  to  be  provided  for 
the  foldiery. 

-Now  It  did  fo  happen,  that  in  the  whole  of  that  immacu" 
late  Hottjiy  whafe  virtues^  whoji  independtncet  and  wbofi  etithu^ 
Jiaftic  attachment  to  the  peopk^  we  never  can  fufSciently  admire 
and  reverence ! !  !•— It  did  fo  happen,  that  in  the  whole  of  Aat 
Houfe  there  was  -  not  found  one  Member  fo  metaphyficzJ 
(though  metaphyseal  Members  we  know  ther6  are  in  that 
Houfe)  as  to  enquire  what  was  the  meaning  of  thofe  wbrd$ 
fmte  haw  or  another!  Thefe  words  feemed  fo  inipoffible  to  be 
underflood,  or  the  inveftigation  of  them  feemed  to  be  fo  dan- 
gerous, that  they  pafTed  them  over  in  ftlence:  or,  as  the  good 
old  venerable  Dames,  who  teach  fchool  in  our  Ittrie  country 
villages,  more  technically  exprefs  it,  they  Jkifped  If.  "  Go 
«<  on  child — Go  on"  fays  the  Dame,  «  I-  ca'nt  go  on**  fa)rs 
Ac  boy,  ^  I  ca'nt  read  this  word  Ma'am"--«^  Spell  it  child— 

Spell 
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Spell  it/U- •«  I  ca'nt  fpell  iy*  fays  the  boy—**  Why  then  Jkif 
it,  child:  mayhap  iu  Latin/*  So  neither  the  great  boy^ 
nor  yet  the  old  women  in  St.  Stephen's  School,  being  able 
cither  to  read  or  fpell  this  /om£  how  or  another j  or  to  tell  whe- 
ther it  were  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  Efquimaux,  they 
tvtnjkipped  it;  and  went  on  to  the  next  verfe  -,  which  was  a 
.vote  of  23,000].  per  year,  of  the  public  money,  to  cover  the 
peculation* 

Thus,  Citizens,  you  Tee  that,  refulting  from  this  fvftem  of 
a  Handing  army,  independent  of  its  tendency  to  reduce  the 
great  body  of  the  people  to  an  ignorance  of  the  ufe  of  arms 
independent  of  the  circumdance  that  it  renders  one  part  of 
the  people  liable  to  be  called  out  to  deflroy  and  trample  upon 
another,  independent  of  the  circumftance  that,  infleaid  of  the 
.  defence  of  the  nation  being  vefied  in  the  hands  of  the  nation, 
the  defence  of  the  nation  becomes  vefled  in  the  hands  of  the 
Minifter,  and  thereby  that  which  was  meant  for  defence,  is 
frequently  made  an  inilrument  of  deilru£lion;  independent 
of  all  this,  there  is  the  patronage,  there  is  the  corruption, 
there  is  the  particular  emolument  refulting  to  thofe  who  bat- 
ten upon  the  plunder  of  poor  beings  who  toil  and  fweat»  and 
bleed  for  their  protection. 

Poor,  unprotected  foldiery  of  Britain !  and  is  it  thus  you 
are  fubjeCted  to  the  dominion  of  a  few  beings,  far,  far  lefs 
worthy  than  yourfelves,  did  ye  but  Icnow  your  worth?  and 
who  treat  you  as  objects  whom  they  are  to  fcourge  for  their 
caprice  or  gratification ;  as  obje£b  whom  they  are  to  flarve 
for  their  benefit  and  advantage;  and,  having  reduced  you  to 
their  dominion  of  flavery  and  terror,  to  make  you  the  objeCls 
of  terror  to  others,  for  the  fecurity  of  their  own  aggrandize* 
ment  and  corruptions. 

But,  Citizen^,   notwithftanding  all   thefe  encroachments, 
there  was  one  great  advantage  which  this  country,  and  the 
foldiery  of  this  country,  pouefled  till^ry  lately,  with  refpeii 
.  to  the  military  eflabl ifhmen t.    I  remember,  Sir  JVilliam  Blacks 
JioiUy  the  do£lrines  in  whofe  Commentaries  weieoncecohfidered 
as  the  higheft  pitch  of  ariftocratic  aiTumption,  but  which  are  C> 
mild,  and  moderate,  compared  with  the  monflrous  doClrines 
fupported  by  the  prefentadminiftration,  that  the  friends  of  li- 
berty are  now  glad  to  fly  for  protection  under  the  Tory  wing 
of  toat  Courtly  Magiftrate :— I   remember,    that  this  Judge 
Blackjlotu  exults  in  his  Commentaries,  as  one  of  the  chief  ob^- 
JeCb  of^  conftitutional  fecurity,  in  this  country,  that  though 
we  l^ad  a  iUoding  army,  yet  it  was  not  an  army  of  men  fepa- 

rate 
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rate  and  diftinfl'  from  the  ))edple.  It  was  an  iimy  of  men 
^who  lived  anaong  the  people ;  H^o  mixed  with  the  people, 
who  were  quartered  upon  the  people;  who  were>  in  all  re- 
^pe8  ,  iipon  terms  of  fellowfhrp  and  comtnunton  With  the 
'peof.lt' ;  and  that  it  was  totally  impoflxble  to  keep  them  in  ig- 
norance of  the  general  concerns,  and  interefts  of  die  nation, 
a  the  fuSjecSs  th:it  provoked  invefligation  at  the  time;  be* 
caufe  they  were  not,  like  the  armies  of  foreign  DefpotSy  ihut  up 
HI  barrdcksj  and  excluded,  in  confequence,  from  the  conver- 
fcition  of  th6ir  fellow  citizens. 

But  if  this  was  one  of  the  grand  conftitutiona)  boafts  of 
this  countT)— if  Judge  B^ackftone,  in  his  Commentaries  upoti 
the  Law  of  England,  laid  this  down  as  the  grand  paliadium 
of  the  fccuffty  of  Britiih  liberty,  and  as  the  only  'confolation 
for  the  admiflion  of  a  ftanding;  army  among  uS,  what  is 
Briii/h  hhcny  at  this  period? — Look  where  you  will— -turn 
to  vA\^t  part  of  the  nation  you  think  fit— Enquire  in  this 
neighbourhood,  or  the  other,  eaft,  weft,  north  or  fouth,  what 
do  you  ht-ar,  but  rumours  of  erefiing  barracks? — ^and  levi^ 
and  contributions,  a  large  part  of  which  muft  be  appropriated 
*to  the  enormous  cxpence  of  buildifig  thofe  Barracks,  in 
which  the  foldiery  are  to  be  immured,  and  in  which  they  afe 
to  lofe  their  fmall  degree  of  remaining  liberty,  by  being  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  employing  themfelves  in*  then- 
peaceful  vocntions.  They  are  to  be  robbed  even  of  that  frag- 
ment of  hcdm^iv^'Yihcnyy  which  the  very  brutes  in  the  wil- 
dernefs  errjoy 'Withinit  rertraint:— the  right  of  moving  from 
place  to  place;  the  right  of  turning  here  or  there,  even  in 
the  intervals  of -duty,  and  feeking  their  fociety  among  perfotts 
whofe  converfation  is  agreeable  to  them,  or  for  whom  they 
have  formed  an  afFedion  or  attachment. 

One  of  the  fmallefl:  calamities  that  refult  from  this  fyftem 

of  Barracks,  is  tht  incteafed  expence  t6  the  nation:  for  every 

individual  muft  fee  th^l  it  is  impoffible  to  maintain  an  army  in 

Barracks,  with  the*  fame  expence  as  an  army  mafybe  tnain- 

-tained  when  at  liberty.     A  large  part  of 'the  accomrt.oiation 

et-  the  foldiei*,  while  mixing  with  the  bulk  of  the  people,  he 

derives  from  thofe  exertions  by  which  he  afiifls  the  iaboturs  of 

his  feHow  citizens  and  promotes  a  reciprocation  of  kind  oA- 

:ces.     Of  this  he  is  entirely  robbed;,  and  this  mtift  be,  fon^e 

bow  or  other,  fuppHed.     It  is  not  then  merely  the  eXpence  6f 

ered^ing  thofe  Bafliiles  t^r  Dungeon^,,  that  are  to  confine  the 

degraded  and  infuhed  foFdiery;  they  arej  alfo,  to  be  maintaiiw 

ed  at  an  expeoce  greater y  within  tkofe  dungeonSythatuthat 

at 
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at  wbkrh  they  might  be  better  maintained  iti  greater  libert}', 
mixing  with  their  fellow  citisens^  and  exchanging  good  offi^ 
ces  with  them. 

But  that  expence9  grievous  and  burdenfome  as  it  is,  is 
nothing  to  the  evils  refulting  from  this  fyftem.  I  (hall  not 
call  again  to  your  view  the  tendency  it  has  to  feparate  the  fol- 
dier  from  the  citizen  -,  but,  as  a  counterpart  of  this  operation* 
I  mull  not  notice  its  tendency  to  engender  a  ferocity  of  dif- 
poiition :  for  though  foldiers  are  men,  and  have  difpofitions  no 
more  inclined  by  nature  to  rancour  than  other  men,  yet,  when 
they  are  (hut  up  with  men  only  whofe  trade  (if  I  may  call  it 
fuch)  is  death,  when  they  are  thus  prevented  from  mixing 
with  the  innocent  and  ^ftimable  part  of  the  fofter  fex,  and 
when  all  the  other  circumftances  attendant  upon  fuch  confine* 
ment  are  taken  into  confideration,  we  cannot  but  dread  the 
produ6lion  of  a  degree  of  ferocity  which  they  would  never 
other  wife  know. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  regular  and  orderly  Governments  of 
this  refined  and  civilized  age,  do  all  they  can  to  change 
the  nature  of  man  into  the  nature,  ferocity,  and  cru-* 
elty  of  the  brute;  to  tread  the  light  of  intelled:  in  the  duft; 
to  drive  away  from  the  bread  of  the  foldier,  that  milk  of 
human  kindnefs  which  is  the  greate(t  ornament  of  valour^ 
and  to  engender  in  its  place  the  unfociable  and  ruffian  ferocity 
which  diiHnguiihcs  the  Auftrian,  the  Heflian  and  Rui&an  bar- 
barians with  which  Europe  has  fo  long  been  fcourged.  Thu9 
it  is  we  level  that  glorious  diftin6lion  which,  till  this  time, 
has  lifted  the  Briti(h  foldiery  fo  much  above  every  other  fol- 
diery  of  the  world,  and  made  them  pride  themfelves  in  huma* 
nity,  as  much  as  valour. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  this  fyftem 
tends,  alfo,  to  operate  againft  the  kindnefs  and  humanity  of 
the  foldier's  brc.i(L  The  foldier  becomes  more  ooprefled ; 
and  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  grdw  cruel  by  oppreffion. 
Witnefs  the  excefles  committed  in  France,  exccffes  which 
could  not  have  exifted  had  not  the  people  been  fo  long  trod 
under  the  hoofs  of  a  Jwinifli  nobility.  I  fay  ^fwinipi  NOBI- 
LITY :  for  the  nobility  of  France  were  in  reality  die  true 
fwine  of  Europe.  They  were  the  men  who,  wallowing  per« 
petually  in  iicentieufnefs,  to  br)rrow  a  metaphor  from  Snake- 
fptar,  ^  made  their  troughs  in  the  embowelied  bofoms  '*  of 
their  countrymen;  and  devoured,  or  deftroyed,  every  thing 
which  ihouU  have  conuributed  to  the  happtoeiSy  the  welfare, 
and  glory  of  the  univerfc. 
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I  fay  then.  Citizens,  by  the  cruelty  and  oppreffion  of  die 
fyftem  of  confining  the  foldtery  within  Barracks,  you  do 
that  which  may  tend  not  only  to  make  them  lefs  worthy  mem- 
bers of  fociety,  but  to  rob  them  of  thofe  comforts,  and  that 
happincfs  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
a  fituation  of  greater  mifery  than  they  would  otherwife  have 
been  expofed  to. 

By  thcfe  means,  perhaps,  it  is  wiflied  to  reduce  the  foldiery 
to  a  more  abje6b  dependence  upon  the  government— -to  make 
them  believe  they  have  nothing  to  expe6l  but  from  the  Mi- 
niftry ;  to  teach  them  to  fuppofe  the  people  are  not  their 
friends ;  to  make  an  artificial  diftinAion  between  them ;  and, 
in  a  manner,  to  fay  to  them— 'What  do  you  partake  from  the 
people  ?  Is  not  your  pay  from  us  ? — Is  not  your  food  trom  us  i 
•—Are  not  the  little  indulgencies,  that  we  think  fit  occafion- 
ally,  now  and  then,  to  extend  to  you,  ail  from  us  ?— Is  it  not 
to  us  that  you  owe  the  ticket  by  which  you  are  to  buy  your 
meat  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  other  citizens — ^Do  not  all  thefe 
things  come  from  us  ?^-If  the  poor  foldier  is  fhut  up  from  all  in- 
tercourfe  with  fociety,  they  think,  perhaps,  that  he  maybe  dif- 
pofed  to  anfwer  '*  yes.'*  But  if  he  goes  abroad  among  his  fellow 
citizcn.«,  and  receives  kindnefs  from  them,  and  converfes  with 
them,  he  will  be  able  to  anfwer  **  2^o  /  It  is  from  the  ^^- 
«  plef  all  from  the  people:  all!  Nay  not  only  do  the  pco- 
**  pie  pay  for  our  fupport,  not  only  do  the  people  pay  for  our 
^  cloathing,  but  we  tell  you  alfo  that  the  people  pay  for 
**  your's.  Our  fcanty  meal,  our  fcanty  cloathing,  is  not  an 
*'  alms  received  from  you.  No :  Jt  is  a  part,  and  but  a  fmall 
"  part^  of  that  jufl— that  liberal  and  benevolent  compenfa- 
**  tion  which  the  people  of  this  country  are  difpoied  to  ex- 
'<  tend  towards  us ;  and  which,  in  point  of  real  pav  and  tax. 
«  ation,  they  do  extend  j  but  which,  in  pafling  through  the 
*^  fieves  of  secretaries,  Paymafters,  Agents,  and  Contradr* 
*^  ors,  becomes  mofl  miferably  diminifhed  before  it  comes  to 
^  us.  From  them,  alfo,  you  receive  your  gilded  coaches, 
<*  that  engender  your  proud  difeafes  both  of  mind  and  body; 
cc  — from  them  you  receive  all  your  power,  your  emoluments, 
'<  your  diftindions,  and  your  luxuries:  and  ^^re  it  not  for 
^  them,  you  would  be  lefs  than  the  leail  of  thofe  whom  you 
<'  pretend  to  defpife :  lefs  than  the  leaft  of  us  whom  you  treat 
^  with  this  inhumanity,  and  threaten  with  that  fituation  to 
^  which  you  fhall  never  reduce  us ;  becaufe  foldiers  are  free- 
<'  men,  foldiers  axe  Britons9  and  the  feelings  of  humanity  fhall 

not 
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^  not  be  torn  from  our  bofoms  by  all  the  ftripes  you  inflidty 
^  and  the  feverities  of  your  military  tribunals." 

Such  then  are  the  confcquences  of  Barracks.  They  have 
a  tendency  to  feparate  the  foldiery  from  the  people,  who  are 
in  reality  one  and  the  fame;  they  have  a  tendency  to  increafe 
the  burdens  of  the  people;  they  have  a  tendency  to  rob  the 
foldiery  of  the  greater  part  of  thofe  little  copiforts  which^ 
from  the  prefent  institutions  of  fociety,  they  canexpefl;  they 
have  alfo  a  tendency  to  keep  up  fufpicion  and  diftrufl: ;  and 
increafe  the  mountebank  fyftem  of  alarm,  and  thus  enable 
the  jugglers  qf  the  day  to  play  oiF  their  tricks  with  more 
eclat,  and  prevent  that  difcovery,  which,  if  ever  it  fhould 
take  place,  may  bring  them  to  account,  and  may  compel 
them  to  refund  the  ill  gotten  wealth  extradled  from  the  groans 
and  ruin  of  the  country. 

•  But  what  are  likely  to  be  the  confequences  of  all  this? 
Has  not  a  fpirtt  of  enquiry  been  long  abroad  ?  Have  not  the 
feeds  of  truth,  think  you,  already  fallen  upon  the  foldier's 
minds?  Are  they  the  only  fet  of  men  who  have  not  begun  to 
enquke? 

Citizens,  thefe  artifices  are  vain.  I  know  that  foldiers  have 
been  threatened,  and  fometimes  adually  punilhed,  with  dun« 
geons,  and  kept  upon  bread  and  water  for  reading  a  patriotic 
newfpaper.  I  know  that  fome  foldiers  of  the  Scotch  battalion 
pf  Guards,  now  in  the  Tower,  were  threatened  with  confine- 
ment and  with  ftripes,  for  fubfcribing  together  to  take  in 
«  the  Gazetteer.''  If  they  had  fubfcribed  to  «  the  Tifnesy"  or 
"  the  True  Britorfy* — fOh !  that  ever  the  name  of  Britoa 
fhould  be  fo  proftituted  !  that  fuch  a  farrago  of  proftitution) 
falfehood,  abfurdity,  and  contemptible  fcurrility,  fhould  ever 
be  flamped  upon  the  forehead  with  the  name  of  Briton !  and 
that  a  man  fhould  be  found,  throughout  the  country,  to  give 
countenance  to  fuch  a  libel  upon  the  national  chara£ler!;  If 
this  had  been  the  paper  they  had  fubfcribed  for,  there  would 
have  been  no  threats  of  flripes  and  dungeons ;  for  they  have 
no  objedtion  to  the  foldiers,  or  any  other  perfoiis,  reading, 
provided  they  would  read  nothing  l)ut  the  proftituted  traui 
pubhlhed  by  Reeves  and  his  afibciators,  or  the  farrago  iflued 
from  the  frantic  brain  of  Burke.  They  are  poor  deluded 
(hort-figbted  creatures,  however,  who  have  fo  narrow  aa 
opinion  of  the  human  intelIe<Sl.  , 

Read,  read  my  fellow  citizens.  It  is  better  to  read  falfe- 
hood than  nothing.    The  trafh  produced  by  the  pimps  and 
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{pies  of  the  prcfent  day»  cannot  but  convince  yoaof.di^ 
falfhoo'l  of  arguments  that  appeal  to  fuch  abfurdity  for  fupport 
aiid  cour.tenance. 

But  have  the  foldiers  received  no  fort  of  information  ? 
Have  all  the  little  pamphlets  of  the  day  efcaped  them  ?  After 
all  the  diliy,ence  which  Mr.  Dundas,  about  1 8  months  ago,  fo 
pompoufly  defcribed  of  planting  the  Highways,  and  Wimble-* 
.don  Common,  with  feditious  pamplets-'-^-wbat  has  the  feed,  (b 
fbwii,  no  part  of  it  found  its  way  to  the  foldier's  mefs  ?-^ 
And  have  the  foldiers  no  wrongs  to  redrefs  ?-— What,  when 
Sir  Henry  Clinton^  in  a  pamphlet  lately  pubyihed,  declares 
that  a  part  of  the  fpbil  taken  at  Charleftewn^  has  not,  even  to 
this  very  day,  been  divided  among  the  brave  foldiers  who 
fought  for  the  attainment  of  that  conqueft<-*fuch  as  it  was  !<^* 
What,  after  having  bled  and  toiled,  many  of  them  expired 
and  others  loit  their  limbs,  in  the  fervice  of  their  country-^ 
as  it  was  called )-— after  all  this  are  they,  or  their  widows  and 
orphans,  defrauded  of  their  part  of  the  emolument  ?  Did  your 
officers  and  great  naval  commanders  divide  their  tboufands  and 
ten  thoufands  fourteen  years  ago,  and  do  great  Generals  Hep 
forward  to  avow,  that  the  common  foldiers  remain  defrauded 
to  this  day  of  their  fcanty  pittance  ?-~and  will  not  thefe  wrongs 
convince  the  foldiery,  how  much  foever  excluded  from  foci. 
ety,  that  the  abufed  and  perfecuted  patriots,  who  infift  that 
reformation  is  required,  are  not  the  *  enemies  of  their  country^ 
or  their  country's  foldiery — are  not  the  perfons,  whofe 
throats  they  ought  to  cut,  even  if  wretches  were  found  pro- 
fligate enough  to  iffue  fuch  command  ?  Do  what  they  will» 
fo long  as  Minifters  and  their  agents  continue  to  practice  fuch 
injuftice,  fo  long  will  the  caufe  of  truth  be  making  rapid 
ftrides;  and  the  ultimate  harveft  will  be,  that  Minifters  and 
their  Agents,  in  a  few  years  time,  will  no  longer  have  the 
power  to  delude  thofe  whom  they  vainly  fuppofe  they  can 
plunge  into  utter  darknefs  and  mental  oblivion. 

I  could  mention  a  great  many  other  inftances^  but  it  mat- 
ters not  dwelling  upon  particular  circumftances.  The  pre« 
fent  fituation  of  Europe  opens  a  wider  field  of  enquiry.  We 
have  found  that  men  have  rights.  We  have  fouivl  that  men 
have  capacities  to  under  {land  thofe  rights,  and  fpirit  to  afiert 
them.  We  have  found  that  intelligence  can  only  be  extended 
in  proportion  as  ratn  enjoy  thofe  rights ;  and  we  have  found 
that  virtue  can  only  refult  from  intelligence,  and  therefore  we 
have  only  to  choofe  between  liberty  and  virtue,  on  the  one 

hand> 
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hand^  and  ignorance,  vice,  and  abje£^  fubiiiiffion  on  the 
other.  Having  received  thefe  great  truths  ^a£ts  and  minute 
particulars,  when  they  can  be  brought  forward,  may  affift  us 
a  little  in  the  profecution  of  enquiry ;  but  the  great  prin- 
ciples are  things  to  which  we  fhould  be  eternally  re« 
forting. 

The  events  that  have  taken  place  in  Europe  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  warning  voice  to  Minifters,  to  induce  them  to 
reflet,  as  Citizen  O'Connor  obferves  in  that  admirable  fpeech 
which  will  illuminate  unborn  ages,  and  confer  immortal 
glory  upon  the  man  who  delivered  it.— Speaking  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  foldiery,  and  of  the  attempts  to  feparate  the 
foldiers  from  the  great  body  of  the  people,  he  fays  *'  Do  not 
**  depend  on  the  bayonet  for  the  fupport  ef  your  meafures. 
•*  Believe  me  that  in  proportion  as  your  meafures  require 
**  force  to  fupport  them,  in  an  exzfk  proportion  are  they  ra- 
*<  dically  and  mifchievoufly  bad.  Believe  me  there  is  more 
**  ftrength  in  the  afFe6^ions  and  confidence  of  the  people  than 
"  if  you  were  to  convert  every  fecond  houfe  in  the  nation 
"  into  barracks  for  the  foldiery.  And  when  the  gentlemen^ 
<^  whom  I  have  heard  this  night,  tell  you  that  to  adi  in  con- 
<*  tempt  of  the  public  opinion  is  fpirit  and  iirmnefs,  and  that 
<^  to  zti  with  a  decent  re^e(ft  for  that  opinion  is  timidity  and 
**  cowardice,  they  make  the  charafler  of  the  Legiflator  to 
^  merge  into  the  chara£^er  of  the  Duellift.  Is  it  not  enough 
<(  that  you  live  in  the  age,  and  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  horrors 
**  of  revolution  to  detet  you  from  a£ling  in  contempt  of  the 
^  public  opinion  ?  Have  you  not  had  examples  enough  to 
**  convince  you  that  men,  in  throwing  off  the  ruffct  frock 
*'  for  the  uniform  of  the  foldier,  do  not,  at  all  times,  throw 
<<  away  the  ties  of  kindred  and  of  blood  ?  Have  you  not  had 
*<  examples  enough  to  convince  you,  that  even  foldiers  can- 
^<  not  dt  ail  times  be  brought  to  {bed  the  blood  of  their  pa* 
«  rents,  their  kindred,  and  their  friends  ?'*  and  we  might  add 
that  foldier5,  alfo,  cannot  always  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
incontrovertible  maxim  that  all  mankind  are  Brethren  \  and 
that  tho'  Irifh  foldiers  (hould  be  fent  into  England  to  cut  th& 
throats  of  Englilhmen,  or  the  Englifh  be  fent  into  Ireland  to 
Cut  the  throats  of  Irifhmen,  that  in  reality  the  Engliibman 
a^ing  againtt  the  Iriihman,  is  whetting  a  dagger  that  will 
reach  the  breaft  of  his  parent  at  home,  and  the  Irifhman  ail- 
ing againft  the  EngUfh  is  alio  murdering  his  own  relative  at 
Jiome.  Yes,  they  will  fee  that  it  is  only  flriking  with  the 
left  hand  ioftead  of  the  right  s  but  that  tli^  blow  is  as  certain 

in 
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in  this  crofs'handed  fray^  as  if  brother  pointed  the  bayonet  at 
the  breaft  of  brother,  and  the  fether  were  fabreing  his  own 
fon.     He  proceeds,—"  And  have  you  not  had  a  great  and 
"  memorable  example  to  conviiKre  you,  that  the  foldiers  of 
•?  an  odious  gevernment  may  become  the  foldiers  of  the  na- 
*^  tion.'*     I  would  fain  hope  this  warning  voice  ihould  reach 
all  the  Cabinets  of  Europe;  that  it  ihould  teach  Minifters  to 
confefs  that,  not  the  men  whom  they  profcribe  and  would  de-> 
ftroy  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  liberty,  are  the  ene- 
mies of  the  conftitution,  not  thefe  are  the  Jacobins,  as  they 
chufe  to  call  them,  but  that  the  real  Jacobins  are  thofe  who 
having  feen  the  fleps  and  meafures  which  produced  the  revolu- 
tion in  France,  themfelves  being  in  power,  and  having  the 
opportunity,  dare  to  adopt  the  fame  meafures,  and  to  purfue 
the  very  fteps,  which  rendered  the  Revolution  in  France  ne- 
ceiTary  and  inevitable.     One  would  think  they  could  not  be 
blind  to  this  convidlion — that  as  fimiiar  caufes  will  produce 
fimilar  effeds,  if  they  will  adopt  French  oppreffions,  French 
retaliations  will  take  place,  and  that  upon  their  heads  muft  fall 
the  mifchiefs  that  refult  from  their  vicious  meafures« 

But,  Citizens,  as  I  have  objected  to  barracks  and  fortifica- 
tions ^  as  I  have  objedled  to  a  Handing  army;  it  may  be  afked 
what  are  the  means  I  would  advifc,  in  the  prefent  ittuation  of 
fociety,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  country :  for  no  man  can  pretend 
to  be  blind  to  this  plain  and  obvious  fad,  that 

THE  COUNTRY   IS  IN  DANGER  \ 

It  is  in  fome  danger  I  believe  from  without,  from  more 
quarters  than  is  fufpeBed :  for  the  mad  and  frantic  meafures 
of  the  adminiilration  of  the  country  have  roufed  a  lion,  vi^ich 
they  will  not  be  able  to  foothe  again  to  flumber.  They  have 
conjured  up  a  danger  the  whole  extent  of  which  they  cannot 
perceive.  They  have  entered  into  a  ridiculous  alliance  with 
the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  under  the  vain  hope  of  thus  averting 
the  cataftrophe  likely  to  fall  upon  the  country.  But  what 
have  they  done  by  this  ?  They  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  their  moft  dangerous  and  ambitious  rival. 
They  have  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  a  laithlefs  wo- 
man, the  fcourge  of  Europe,  and  blotted  over  with  the  moft 
hideous  crimes.  But,  if  ever  this  woman  ihall  bring  her 
fleets  into  the  ocean,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  condud  of  Ruf- 
fia;  taking  her  prefent  fyftem  into  confideration  ?  Let  us  aik 
what  is  her  intereft  ?  and,  having  afked  that,  the  ghoft  of  a 
murdered  hufband  ihall  tell  you  what  fort  of  conduS:  (he  will . 
adopt,  and  wh^  cjUnes  fh$  will  ^op  ^t  wheA  her  iotereft  dic- 
tates. 
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tates.  What  is  the  intereft  then  of  this  Ruffian  tyrant  ?— 
Why,  her  intereft  is  the  deftru£lion  of  the  Britifh  navy.  She 
has  nothing  to  Aoy  therefore,  but  to  appear  to  fwell  the  bulk 
and  importance  of  your  navy ;  to  ftimulate  you  into  fonnc 
attempt  beyx)nd  the  real  force  that  you  may  carry  with  you^ 
and  then,  defert  you  in  the  hour  of  battle,  and  ftand  neuter 
while  the  enemy  deftroys  your  fleets.  Then,  having  been 
well  fubfidized,  (he  puts  her  fubfidy  in  her  pocket,  and  point- 
ing to  the  Britifh  nation  with  fcorn,  ejaculates,  ^^  Behold  the 
**  falary  you  h  tve  paid  me  for  infuring  your  deftruftion  ani 
•^  my  own  aggrandizement." 

It  is  not  then  by  alliances ;  it  is  not  then  by  fortifications'; 
it  is  not  then  by  barracks;  it  is  not  then  by  a  ftanding  army^ 
that  I  would  have  you  feek  for  fecurity.  1  would  have  yoa 
feek  fecurity,  in  the  firft  place,  by  ftanding  intrepidly,  but 
peaceably  forward,  and  demanding  with  unanimous  voice  the 
reftoration  of  your  rights:  fliewing  to  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  Minifters  who  are  at  the  helm  of  that 
government,  that  you  have  an  enlightened  convidtion  of  the 
nature  of  your  rights ;  that  you  have  a  Britifh  determination 
to  enjoy  thofe  rights;  jnaking  ufe,  alfo,  of  this  plain  argu- 
ment— There  is  but  one  way  to  make  the  people  of  any 
country  unanimous;  and  that  is  by  giving  them  a  common, 
univerfal,  unanimous  intereft  in  the  prote61ion  and  profperity 
of  the  country.  Every  man  who  has  any  thing  to  defend  will 
ftand  boldly  forward  to  defend  it.  And  that  country  where 
there  is  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  who  can  be  faid  to 
have  nothing  to  defend,  that  country  may  call  itfelf  a  limited 
monarchy,  may  call  itfelf  a  free  country,  or  what  it  will,  but 
the  plain  and  (imple  fa6t  is,  that  it  is  a  country  of  Jlaves  !  for 
the  only  diftin<^ion  between  freeman  and  flave  is  this — that  a 
freeman  has  a  ftake  in  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
-—has  rights,  and  the  opportunity,  at  leaft,  of  procuring  po{- 
feifions,  while  the  flave  has  no  flake  at  all,  no  intereft  to  bind 
him  to  the  government  under  which  he  lives,  or  to  ftimulate 
him  to  ftand  boldly  forward,  and  expofe  himfelf  to  defend  that 
country,  of  which  he  is  a  n.eniber.  Make  every  man  fiee 
and  every  man  will  be  bravre:  for  freedom  engenders  courage. 
If  this  were  not  the  fa6i,  huw  does  it  happen  that  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  whofe  population  was  fo  incompent  to  ena- 
ble her  to  fl;and  againfl  this  country  while  defpotifm  prevailed, 
ihould  now  lay  proftrate  at  her  feet  the  thrones  and  tyrannies 
of  Europe,  while  the  feeble  arms  of  Britain  in  vain  endeavout 

to 
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to  prop  their  tottering  caufe,  and  has  aimoft  fallea  herfelf 
neath  the  weight  of  that  enormous  ruin  in  which  tboTe  Qrran- 
nies  are  involved  i 

It  is  then  by  a  general  fyflem  of  liberty,  that  gives  every 
nan  an  intereft  in  the  country,  chat  you  can  alone  create  that 
nnaniniity  by  which  the  country  can  be  defended.  It  is  only 
by  doing  this  that  yon  can  hope  that  every  citizen,  in  the 
liour  of  danger^  will  become  a  foldier,  from  the  convifiion 
that  every  foldier,  in  the  hour  of  peace,  will  become  again  a 
citizen.  But  this  is  a  convidion,  this  a  fyftem  upon  which 
I  do  not  expe£l  the  prefent  Adminiftration  will  an,  becaufe 
I  know  that  the  inftant  fuch  a  fyflem  is  eftabliihed,  the  gilded 
fibric  of  tiieir  ill  gotten  power  muft  crumble  into  atoms ;  and 
that  part  of  the  confiitution  which  relates  to  the  internal  or* 
ganization  of  the  cabinet,  and  to  the  fyftem  of  boiougfa- 
mongering-^that  part,  which  is  in  fa£l  an  excrefcence  which 
corruption  has  planted  upon  the  conftitution,  will  be  wiped 
away.  The  genuine  Conftitution  of  Britain  will  then  fhine 
forth  with  renovated  fplendour;  and  liberty  and  equality, 
juftly  defined  and  properly  enjoyed,  will  once  more  make 
Britain  an  envied  Paradife  in  £urope. 


The  lectures  will  re-comvience  Wednefday^  the 

id  of  September. 
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The  First  Lecture  «  On  ALLIES  and  ALLI- 
ANCES; with  Siriaures  on  the  FAITH  of. 
REGULAR  GOVERNMENTS."  Delivered^ 
Wednefday,  May  »7th,  1795. 

|TTote.— ^This  and  the  enfuing  Tribune  are  pr<^erly  t©  he> 
conAdered  as  concluding  that  Courfe  of  Leflures  on  th^ 
Caufes  and  Calamities  of  War,  of  which  the  firft  four 
were  delivered  at  the  beginnrne  of  the  feafon ;  and  for  which' 
fee  f^oL  I.  No.  3)  4)  5^  6  and  7-3       . 

CiTIZBNS, 

X  HE  fubjeftfor  the  preTent  evening  is.  The  modern  lyftent 
of  allies  and  alliances;  with  ftri£lures  on  the  &ith  of  regular 
governments.  This  fubjeft  is  exceedingly  extenfive.  There 
are  various  points  of  view  in  which  it  may  be  treated.  '  And^ 
perhaps,  if  we  trace  things  to  the  foundationi  in  whatever 
point  of  view  we  confider  it,  we  (hall  be  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  alliances,  fuch  as  are  generally  formed  between  na« 
tion  and  nation,  are  more  abfurd  in  their  principle  or  more 
dangerous  in  their  pra61Ice.  The  enquiry,  from  the  manner 
in  which  I  find  myfelf  difpofed  to  take  it  up,  divides  itfelf  in* 
to  two  heads :  firjiy  the  political  influence  of  thefe  compa6is 
between  Government  and  Government;  and  fecond^  their 
operation  in  a  military  point  of  view. 

On  the  prefent  evening  I  fhall  enter  into  an  invefUgationi 
only  of  that  part  of  the  fubjeft  which  relates  to  the  operation 
of  thefe  compacts  upon  the  political  liberty,  and  civil  rights 
of  man.  What  relates  to  the  operation  of  alliances  in  the 
field  of  battle  I  fhall  defer  till  another  evening — ^When  I 
ihall,  of  courfe,  be  led  more  at  large  into  the  chara^rs 
pf  the  prefent  confederated  powers  of  Europe;  and  into 
fome  fpeculation^  on  the  probable  cataftrophe  of  the  prefetit 
jyar. 

JIo.  XX*  Q.  In 
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In  the  firft  place.  Citizens,  I  ihall  examine  the  ailments 
upon  which  the  fyftem  of  alliance  is  juftified,  and  (hall  confi* 
der  how  far  theie  arguments  may  'be  oppofed  by  others  of 
more  ferious  importance  to  mankind.  And,  perhaps,  when 
we  entei'TeTioufly  into  the  inyeftigation  we  (hall  l^e  gblj^ed  tQ 
confefs  that  alliances  are,  in  general,  little  other  than  combi- 
nations of  particular  governments,  to  opprefs  and  plunder  not 
only  the  people  of  all  other  countries,  but  even  of  th^ir 
own. 

'  The  real  principles  of  juftice,  I  believe,  and  alfo  the  real 
principles  of  policy^  woAld  teach  us  to  obferve  a  condu3  ex- 
ceedingly different  from  that  which  has  been  followed  by  the 
Courts  of  Europe,  not  only  during  the  prcfent  time,  but  for 
centuries  back.  I  believe  we  (houid  find  that  Juftice  \voi|Id 
dilate  to  us  to  do  all  the  good  in  our  power  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world;  that  policy  would  point  out  to  us  that  the  b^ft 
things  we  can  do  for.ourfelves  is  really  to  promote  the  happi« 
nefs  and  welfare  of  all  the  exifting  nations  in  the  univerfe  ; 
and  that  our  be((  way  to  do  that  is  to  form  no  particular  alli- 
ances,  compacts,  or  treaties,  with  any  nation,  or  any  let  or 
l^y  of  men  whatever* 

It  is  neceiTary,  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  (and  it  muft 
be  admitted  as  Toon  as  examined)  that  animofities  of  every 
^efpription  (hould  belaid  afide;  that  human  beings  (hould 
coniider  each  other  as  friends  and  as  brothers  ;  and  that  they 
(hould  feize  all  opportunities  of  advancing  that  fraternal  feli- 
city which  nothing  but  fuch  principles  and  fuch  convi3ibns 
^an  promote.  But  it  is  eyident,  if  you  form  combinations  of 
alliance  at  one  time,  which  are  to  di£late  to  you  at  future  pe- 
riods, the  events  of  which  ypu  cannot  forefee,  that  you  muft 
be  frequently  led  to  a  dire<Sl  violation  of  this  principle.  Corn- 
pads,  in  their  very  nature,  inevitably  proceed  upon  die  (hort- 
fighted  principle  of  felf  inUreJi^^v  more  properly  of  fordid 
jealoufy  and  exclufion.  Thefe  combinations,  therefore,  fet 
out,  in  the  firft  inftance,  upon  the  narrow  and  uiijuftifiable 
projedl  of  promoting  the  intereft  of  a  Few,  in  oppofition  to 
;he  interefts  of  the  aggregate  of  the  world;  arid  the  ftrong 
•probability  is,  nay  almofl.  the. certainty,  that  tne  progrefs  of 
events  will  fhortly  render  the  execution  of' thefe  compafls* 
even. more  unjuli  and  impolitic  than  at  the  time  of  their  firft 
adoptioUf  Courts,  however,  have  paid  very  little  regard,  iii 
their  praftice,  to  the  grand  rules,  either  of  moral  conduft  or 
national  policy.     On  the  contrary,  all  the  cabinets  of  Eu- 
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rope  have  been  perpetually  endeavouring  to  foment  animofities 
and  averfions  between  tKe  people  of  their  refpeftlve  nations ; 
and  to  draw  the  Courts  themfelves  into  a  clofer  union  of 
compact  and  mutual  underRanding. 

'  Thefe  combinations  among  the  different  rulers  of  different 
parts  of  the  univerfe,  have  for  a  long  time  gone  on  without 
exciting  any  degree  of  jealoufy  or  enquiry  among  the  peo- 
ple, A  forf  of  lethargic  confidence  feems  to  have  taken  pof- 
ieflion  of  the  minds  of  men,  and  induced  them  readilv  to 
believe  the  tales  of  artful  jugglers  and  hypocrites,  that  thole 
fcntrufted  with  the  management  of  public  affairs  certainly  mufl 
Underfiand  better,  what  is  for  the  public  good  than  the  public 
themfelves  J  and  that  therefore  they  were  ortly  to  repeat  by 
rote,  as  parrots,  the  leflbns  put  into  their  mouths  by  their 
rulers,  without  confidering  what  were  the  ideas  afExed,  or 
whether  they  conveyed  any  ideas  at  all. 

But,  Citizens,  1  believe  this  is  not  preciifely  the  cafe  at 
this  time.  A  fpirit  of  enquiry  hns  gone  very  widely  abroad: 
a  fpirit  which  I  do  not  think  all  the  exorcifms  of  priefts,  the 
perfecutions  of  minifters,  or  even  the  machinations  of  that 
arch  inquifitor  Reeves  himfelf,  will  ever  be  able  to  lay.  The 
fadl  is  that  people  begin  to  difcover  this  truth,  that  ALL 
THE   PEOPLE    OF  ALL    the    NATIONS  of    the 

EARTH     HAVE     ONE     COMMON     INTEREST     AND     ONE 

COMMON  CAUSE,  which  it  is  their  duty  zealoufly  to  pro- 
mote, the  machinations  againft  which  they  are  called  upon 
anxioufly  to  watch,  and  vigilantly,  nay,  ifntcijfary^  bravely 
to  oppofe. 

This  intereft — this  caufe,  is  the  prefervation  d/LIBER- 
TY,  PEACE,  and  UNIVERSAL  JUSTICE !  This  caufe, 
which  can  flourilh  only  by  fupprefling  the  malevolent  pai^ 
fionSf  and  cultivating  a  difpodtion  to  univerfal  benevolence, 
if  ever  it  triumphs,  annihilates  at  once  the  fyftems  of  nation- 
ality and  cabinet  alliances,  and  unites  the  piopk  oi  all  climes 
and  latitudes  under  the  peaceful  banner  of  fraternity. 

If  this  ftaiement  is  ferioufly  and  coolly  confidered;  if  we 
ftrip  ourfelves  of  the  animofities  of  fadlion  and  the  attach- 
ments of  party;  if  we  take  away  from  this  fyftem  the  mif- 
colouring  and  mifreprefentatlons  with  which  thofe  who  can- 
not controvert  its  principles,  have  endeavoured  to  calumniate 
its  fupporters,  I  believe  it  will  bring  immediate  convifiion  to 
the  heart  of  man.  For  who  can  doubt,  for  an  inftant,  that 
peace  is  better  than  flaughter^  who  can  doubt,  for  an  inftant^ 
that  all  national  averfion,  and  hatred  to  perfons,  on  account 

(^^  of 
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of  their  <e£k,  their  opinions,  nations,  climate,  fanguage^  oir 
colour^  are  hoftile  to  thofe  generous  and  noble  feelings  of 
philanthropy,  without  which  peace  cannot  be  prcferved,  and* 
the  general  intercourfe  and  happinels  of  mankind  cannot  be 
promoted  ? 

Let  us  enquire  then  whether  alliances  (even  abftradedijr 
confidered)  have  a  tendency  to  promote  this  difpofition  fo  de-> 
firable  for  the  happinefs  of  the  univerfe.  Let  us  confider 
alfo — ^and  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  confider  this  in  the  firft 

J)lace--«whether,  even  if  alliances  could  be  admitted  in  them- 
elves  to  be  good,  alliances  upon  the  prefent  principU  of  Ma-^ 
chiavelian  policy,  are  of  that  defcription  which  would  be  de- 
ilrable.  Admitting,  for  the  inftant,  that  alliances  ought  tobe 
tolerated,  v/hsx  ought  to  be  their  obJe£l  and  principle,  and  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  alliances  that  are  generally  formed  ?  Da 
they  arifc  from  the  people  of  the  conrradling— or  rather  the 
smiraRed  nations,  mixing  and  confederating  together,  and  ar- 
guing with  each  other  upon  their  refpeftive  views  and  inter- 
efts,  and  learning  the  real  difpofitions  and  qualities  of  eacb 
other's  hearts,  and  thence  entering  into  fuch  compaQs  and 
treaties  as  grow  out  of  their  convidlion  of  mutual  utility? 
Or  do  they  in  reality  grow  out  of  thofe  cabals  and  confedera- 
cies, which  a,  certain  fet  of  honourable  fpies,  called  confuls 
and  ambafiadorSy  carry  on,  frequently  to  the  difgrace  of  mora- 
lity>  and  the  deftruBion  of  every  virtuous,  candid,  and  libe- 
lal  principle  which  ought  to  be  cheriihed  in  the  human 
heart  I 

If  the  feed  is  bad  let  us  not  expe£l  that  the  fruit  will  be 
good*  If  you  fow  night-{hade  in  your  fields^  not  bread  but 
poifon  will  be  your  harveft !  If  you  fow  treachery,  venality> 
intrigue,  and  feliiihnefs  in  your  national  intercourfes,  do  not 
expert  to  reap  friendihip,  faith,  and  national  advantage,  for 
your  harveft  can  only  be  difappointment^  contention,  and  the 
sword. 

The  plain  and  flmple  fa£l  is,  I  believe>  that  the  people  are 
always  kept  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  real  obje£b  of  all  alliances- 
at  prefent  formed  between  the  courts  of  Europe*  They  are 
anxioufly  prevented  from  knowing,  not  only  what  were  the 
motives,  but  what  are  the  obje6ls ;  and  are  hardly  ever  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  tenor  of  the  compa6l»  There  are,  it 
is  true,  certain  general  articles  with  which  you  are  to  be  ac- 
quainted, and  upon  the  faith  of  which  you  are  to  pay  yonr 
^  money — ^,600,000  pounds,  perhaps,  at  a  time  !  But  if  any 
'  ftver  uiquiiitive  individual  fliould  indulge  a  dangerous  difpo- 

(itioa 
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fttion  to  know  more  than  Miniftcrs  think  fit  to  reveal,  he  is 
filenced  at  once  by  fome  member  of  the  pditical  priellhood, 
who  fcraples  not  to  avow  with  the  true  air  of  diplomatic 
myftery,  that  there  may  bt  fccret  articles  behind  the  fcreen^ 
"but  warns  the  profane  enquirer  not  to  approach  with  impious 
tnteiTogatories  the  fan6lum  fan3orum  of  cabinet  confede- 
racy. So  that  while  you  believe  you  are  paying  a  natioa 
«o  fight  your  wars, 'and  defend  your  inierefls  abroad>  you 
may,  perhaps,  be  hiring  foreign  mercenaries  to  cat  your 
throats  at  home. 

But,  Citizens,  I  am,  for  my  own  part,  much  inclined  tiQ( 
believe  that  alliances,  conducted  upon  whatever  principle^ 
will  be  found  injurious  to  the  happinefs  and  welfare  of  na- 
tions* I  have  always  feen,  during  that  little  intercourfe 
which  I  have  had  with  the  world,  that  the  quantum  of  ad-v^ 
vantage  produced  by  the  individual  exertions  of  any  givea 
number  of  perfons,  each  toiling  and  labouring  feparately» 
bas  been  very  fuperior  to  the  quantum  of  benefit  or  advapp 
tage  produced  by  the  fame  number  of  perfons  bound  together 
by  compa£t  and  combination.  And  accordingly,  it  has  been 
very  julUy  obferved,  that  when  Pape^  Stvi/ty  Jrhutbmt^  and 
Gay^  united  together  to  compofe  a  particular  work,  they  all 
four,  clubbing  their  wits,  wrote  a  great  deal  worfe  than  any 
one  of  them  ever  did  when  he  trufled  to  his  own  individual 
genius  and  imagination.  It- is  fo  in  every  thing  to  which  the 
phyfical  or  mental  powers  of  the  individual  are  any  way 
competent.  Whatever  can  be  done  by  an  individual  is  al- 
ways bitUr  done  fingk-handtdj  than  when  the  fame  thing  is 
attempted  by  feveral  perfons  combined  together. 

I  not  mean  to  fay  that  there  is  no  benefit  and  advantage  in 
mutual  exertions  and  i^our.  There  are  certain  things 
which  are  beyond  the  ftrength,  which  are  beyond  the  longe- 
vity of  man,  which  it  would  neverthelefs  be  very  ufeful  u> 
fociety  to  have  accompliibed.  And  there  are  certain  under- 
takings which,  in  a  great  meafure*  depend,  and  very  pro- 
perly depend  upon  numbers  and  combination  chiefly  for  their 
fuccefs ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  neceilary  for  perfons  to  ent^ 
into  combinations  when  any  fuch  work  is  to  be  undertakeo. 
But  I  mean  to  contend,  that  when  the  bi^nefs  is  not  of  fuch 
a  nature  that  it  requires  a  larger  portion  of  phyfical  i)rengt}i» 
a  larger  portion  of  longevity,  than  can  be. commanded  by  an 
individual,  nor  is  of  that  kind  to  which  united  fuflfrage  is  r«2- 
quifite  to  give  it  the  ftamp  of  Juftice  and  the  capability  of 
fuccefs-^when  neither  of  theie  is  the  cafe»  the  individual 

does 
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does  better  to  trufl  to  the  powers,  the  enei^ie*  of  bts  owir 
iatelle6l  and  capacities,  than  to  ftrengthen  and  fortify  himfelf^ 
as  he  fuppofes,  but  in  reality  to  debilitate  himfelfyby  depend-* 
iug  upon  the  united  efforts  of  other  pertbns. 

The  queftion  then  is— ^-whether  the  interefts  and  cbnccmsr 
of  nations  are  of  that  defcription  that  they  require  a  corabi*. 
nation  of  feveral  nations  together,  or  whether  they  are  of 
that  defcription.  that  the  individaal  nation  rtfii  execute  theqa 
by  deperfding  upon  itfelf  alone?  For  n  muit  be  obferved^ 
that,  in  many  refpedts,  nations  refemble  individuals,  and  the 
arguments  that  \vill  apply  to  the  individual  will  frec^uently 
apply  to  the  nation;  confidered  as  an  aggregate  iiKlividual 
alfo.  I  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  this  is  univer faUy  the  cafe* 
Whoever  argues  by  fimile  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  fophif* 
try.  And  therefore  let  me  warn  you,  whenever  fimilitudes 
are  offered  to  you,  from  this  or  any  other  place,  to  examine 
what  are  the  particular  features  and  accompaniments  of  the 
things  compared.  For  there  are  points  always  at  which  they 
doy  and  others  at  which  they  do  not  touch.  But,  with  re<- 
fpe6l  to  the  general  principles  I  have  laid  down,  I  believe 
you  will  find,  that  the  individual  body  and  the  focial  body 
do  exa31y  agree.  That  is  to  fay,  that  whatever  can  be  done 
by  the  individual  nation,  will  be  better  done  by  that  indivi- 
dual nation  than  by  any  combination  and  alliance  of  various 
nations ;  and  that  combinations,  and  alliances  of  various  na- 
tions, ought  only  to  be  encouraged  when  the  undertaking  is 
of  that  defcription  that,  in  the  nature  of  things^  an  indivi- 
dual nation  could  not  accomplifh  it.  As  would  be  the  fub- 
lime  proje£ls  of  Dr.  Darwin  (if  indeed  they  can  be  regarded 
as  prafiicable  at  all)  for  ameliorating  the  condition,  and  cor- 
reding  the  climates  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit.  But 
there  is  another  point  at  which  I  fufped  the  comparifon  does 
not  touch.  For  tho'  there  are  certain  undertakings  for  which 
it  is  advantageous  for  individuals  td  combine,  there  are  ftrong 
reafons  for  f^uppofing  that  there  is  none,  certainly  there  are 
very  few  objects  that  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  a  nation  to  purfue> 
but  what  it  can  purfue  and  accomplifh  by  its  own  individual 
exertions. 

In  ihort,  putting  out  of  our  calculations  the  benevolent 
vifionsof  phtlofopners,  and  confidering  the  charaSers  and 
purfuits  of  nations,  fuch  as  they  hitherto  have  been>  I  am 
much  inclined  to  fufpe&,  as  you  never  can  produce  the  fame 
intimate  conne£lion  between  nation  and  nation  as  between 
individual  and  individual,  as  you  never  can  produce  the  fame 

mutual 
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aiatual  intercourfc  of  'mind,  and  thorough  comprehenfion  of 
the  views  and  objeSs  of  each,  fo  we  (h«»ll  find,  that  all  thofe 
undertakings  which  cannot  be  accompliflied  by  an  individual 
nation  are  of  that  defcription  that  it  is  a  great  deal  better 
never  to  undertake  at  all.  For  nothing  but  difgrace,  ruin 
and  infamy  generally  have  attended,  or  I  believe  ever  can 
kttend^  undertakings  of  fo  extenfive  and  complicated  a  nature 
as  to  make  national  confederacies  neceffary  to  their  con- 

^ua. 

But  there  is  one  circumflance  in  which  this  parallel,  be- 
tween individuals  and  communities,  certainly  very  clofelj 
agrees;  namely,  the  energy,  the  vigour,  and  refources  of  in- 
telleft,  which,  ftanding  independent  of  all  other  fupports^ 
has  a  tendency  to  generate  in  the  chara£ler«  The  man  who 
trufts  to  friends,  to  promifes,  and  to  profeflions,  to  extricate 
hyimfelf  from  embarralTment,  or  to  attain  the  advantages  he 
looked  for,  generally  meets  with  nothing  but  difappointmentj 
and,  at  laft,  after  trammelling  himfelf  with  inefficient  obliga- 
tions, is  left  to  the  purfuit  of  his  original  objed  in  a  worfe 
condition  than  he  fet  out,  with  a  mind  flripped  of  half  iti 
vigour,  an  imagination  cloiided,  a  judgmentembarrafled,  and 
3  ipirit  deprived  of  that  keennefs  and  ardour  with  which,  if 
he  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  depending  upon  his  own 
individual  exertions,  he  would  have  been  able  to  have  preiTed 
forward  to  the  attainment  of  his  wiihes. 

Is  it  or  is  it  not  fo  with  nations  ?  Confult  the  fa£ls  of  hif- 
tory.  Confult,  if  you  will,  the  analogies  of  rcafoning.— I 
believe  abftra^l:  reafoning  would  convince  yon,  that  the  argn* 
ments  are  Hill  more  potent  with  refpe£t  to  the  nation  than 
the  individual.  But,  if  you  love  an  eafier  ta(k,  turn  over 
the  pages  of  hiftory,  and  fee  whether  fads  do  not  bear  me 
lOut  in  the  aflfertion  I  have  made.  Tell  me,  ye  hifior'ians— 
(I  will  endure  interruption  if  any  man  can  tell  me  fuch  an 
inftance)  what  great,  what  noble,  what  glorious  atchievement 
ever  was^  accompliflied  by  a  number  of  nations  in  alliance 
and  combination.  But,  if  you  want  to  know  the  glorious 
atchievements  of  individual  nations,  even  petty  little  ftates« 
fo  fmall  that  their  numbers  would  hardly  people  a  fecond-rate 
city  in' France!— if  you  want  the  glorious  atchievements  they 
tiave  accompliflied,  turn  to  the  hiilories.  of  the  little  flates 
of  Greece;  confult  the  hiftories  of  Athens  and  Lacedemot^ 
thofe  names  for  ever  glorious— for  ever  dear  to  the  heart  that 
pants  for  liberty!  ihofe  fmall  but  magnificent  Republicn^ 
V^hicfay  like  ftars  in  the  politic^il  and  intclle£lual  firmament 
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will  (hine  for  ever  as  examples  to  mankind,  and  light  u&  in 
the  path  of  excellence.     Think  of  the  great  exploits  of  Leo* 
iijias,    of    Themifiocles,    oF    Epaminondas*-^think  of    the 
g(rii>us  flru^rgies  of  Thermopoly,  ofSalamis,  ofMaraihoa 
—  iiink  of  thf  aftoniithing  atchievements  which  throng  in  the 
kiftoric  page  of  Greece  and  of  Rome!    Confider,  alfo,  the 
B'tconqucTabJe  energy  difphyed  by  the  Arabian  tribes,  under 
Malioniet,  and  the  early  leaders  of  that  religion,  which,  by 
the  fword  of  unairociated  valour,   was  eftabiifhed  over    fo 
large  a  portion  of  the  earth;  not  by  the  numbers,  not  by  the 
potencvj  wealth,  or  refources  of  the  tribes  who  made  thofe 
conqiiefts,  but  by  that  unity,  that  individuality,  if  I  may  fo 
exprefs  myfelf,  which  knit  and  combined  the  little  bands  of 
heroes  and  ihe  ^nthufiafts  together,    and   occafioned  them 
to  have  but  one  head,  one  heart,   one    objcdl    and  pur? 
fuir. 

But,  whenever  alliances  have  been  made,  we  have  al-^ 
ways  found  that  the  nations  thus  allied  have  become  eniee-» 
Wed.  We  have  hiftories  and  records  of  alliances  innumc* 
lable.  It  I  were  to  go  largely  into  them,  1  fhould  foreftall  a 
part  of  that  which  is  to  be  the  fubjeft  of  my  fecond  lefture. 
1  ftiall,  therefore,  neither  dwell  upon  the  cru fades  of  ancient 
w>r  of  modern  times,  at  prefent;  but  fhall  refer  them  to  their 
proper  flation  in  the  fecond  bianch  of  my  enquiry.  I  think 
I  have  faid  enough,  and  every  individual  will  be  able  to  re- 
colledl  enough,  to  prove  my  pofltion,  that  nations,  as  well  a$ 
individuiU,  are  enfeebled  by  extraneous  dependencies— by 
alliances,  treaties,  and  combinations. 

There  is  anolher  part  of  the  mifchiefs,  however,  of  thofe 
alliances  which  muft  not  be  paffed  over  in  (ilence.  It  is 
their  inevitable  tendency  to  fprcad  the  mifchiefs  and  the  rava- 
ges of  hoftility  through  a  much  wider  circle  than  could  other? 
wife  be  affc^led  by  the  rival  interefls,  the  miilakes  and  paf- 
fions  of  mankind. 

Alliances  have  been  fruitful  foiirces  of  calamity.  This 
part  of  the  eftabiifhed  fyftem  of  regular  Governments^  alone, 
has  done  more  to  ruin  and  depopulate  nations,  than  all  the 
gloomy  paffions  that  ever  inhabited  die  breafts  of  men,  nay, 
than  the  ambition  of  Princes  and  Min^fters  themfelves  would 
ever  have  been  able  to  accompliih  without  this  powerful  en- 

fine.  The  hoftility  which  grows  between  nation  and  nation^ 
ut  for  this  might  be  fettled  by  the  conteft  between  the  two 
parties.  But  the  fyftem  of  alliance  diiFufes  the  mifchief  from 
pole  to  pole ;  and  if  two  neighbouring  nations  choofe  to  con* 
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tend  about  the  navigation  of  a  river,  the  poiTcffion  6f  an  in- 
acceflible  rock,  or  a  barren  ninuntain,  the  confequence  is» 
that  the  flames  of  war  are  to  be  kindled  from  nation  to  na- 
tion, the  whole  univerfe  is  to  be  difturbed,  the  peafant  of 
every  clime  is  to  be  torn  fron^  his  ufeful  occupation  to  the 
field  of  death,  and  the  matrons  of  the  raott  diftant  nations  to 
behold  "  their  infants  quartered  by  the  hand  of  war/' 

Ic  has  been  pretended,  however,  that  fmail  countries,  or 
countri^  of  but  little  poli ileal  force,  wottid  not  be  able  to 
proteA  themielves,  and  would  confequently  be  trampled  upon 
bv  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  if  it  was  not  for-  this 
fyjtem  of  alliance.  Let  us  enqaire  what  fort  of  foundation 
there  is  for  this  obfervation :  or  rather,  let  us  enquire  what 
fort  of  tffeA  has  been  produced,  in  this  refpciSt,  by  this 
boafled  fyftem  of  juftice  and  generous  protef^ion.  If  fecu- 
rity  to  the  weak  has  refultcd  from  thcfe  confederacies^  of 
which  Courts  and  Minifiers  are  fo  fond,  tbete  is  then  fome 
colour  of  vindication;  altho*  I  contend,  diat  the  principles 
of  juftice  and  found  policy  would  produce  this  eSe£l  flill  bet- 
ter without  any  fuch  alliances.  Juftice  would  diStztt  to  mc^ 
that  if  I  am  a  ftrong  man  and  my  neighbour  is  weak,  I  am 
not  to  fuiFer  another  fti^ng  man^  merely  becaufe  he  is  ftrong^ 
to  break  into  my  neighbour's  houfe  and  dcflroy  him. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Kiy,  that  you  are  iu>t  to  lend  aififtance  to 
thofe  who  are  abfolutely  wronged.  I  only  fay,  you  are  not  to 
make  alliances  and  combinations,  by  which  you  agree  that, 
however  a  quarrel  may  begin,  whoever  may  b<5  right,  who- 
ever may  be  wrong,  (for  this  is  always  the  fenfe,  though  not 
the  exprefs  wording  of  every  treaty  of  alliance)  you  are  to 
make  yoitrfdv^s  a  party  in  the  quarrels  and  projects  of  your 
ally,  by  whomfoevcr  infulted  or  whomfoever  he  may  infult* 
It  is  the  alliance,. not  the  principle  of  juftice  of  prote6^ing 
the  weak  againft  the  tyraruiy  of  the  ftrong,  that  I  cenfure : 
And  thoujrh  there  was  no  treaty  of  alliance  between  the 
Court  of  St.  James's  and  the  Court  of  fVarfiru)^  yet  if  one 
half  of  that  wealtti  fquandered  in  this  country  again  ft  the 
liberty  of  Francsj  had  been  fpent  to  proted:  the  Poles  from 
that  deftru£lion  which  a  combination  of  defpots  has  brought! 
upon  them,  I  fhould  have  gloried  in  the  magnanimity  of  a 
nation  which  had  ft^ped  forward  to  fave  an  opprefled  and  a 
virtuous  people  from  the  jaws  of  tyrannous  deftru£lion:  I 
ihdukt  have  rejoiced  the  more  in  the  convi£)ion  that  they  did 
it  from  the  dioates  of  their  honeft  and  virtuous  hearts,  and 
not  from  the  compulTive,  or  fuppofed  compulUve  circumftance 
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of  there  being  a  treaty  of  mutual  affiftance  between  the  re- 
fpe<5live  powers.  But  what  ftronger  argument  can  we  have 
of  the  impotency  and  abfurdity  of  thcic  treaties,  than  the 
very  circumftance  of  the  fate  of  Poland?  Tbe  Court  of 
PrvJJla  enters  into  an  alliance  with  the  Court  of  Warfcnxj^ 
by  which  thev  bind  themfelvres  to  mutual  protedion  and  good 
friendfhip.  Yet,  by  and  by,  true  to  the  Machiavelian  max« 
im,  that  ^  a  Prince  is  never  to  obferve  his  promifes  any  lon- 
ger than  it  is  to  his  own  intereft,'*  forth  fteps  the  virtuous 
and  pious  rcprefentative  of  the  regular  Government  of  Pruf- 
fta^  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  ftill  more  humine,  piou^and 
virtuous  reprefentative  of  the  regular  government  of  Ruffiay 
and  the  fa|)ient,  the  juft  and  magnificent  reprefentative  of  the 
rjegular  government  of  Germany y  and  they  make  a  frefli  com- 
paft,  and  a  frcCi  alliance — for  the  prote£lion  of  Ptland?  no, 
for  the  diviflon  of  Poland^  with  whom  this  felf  fame  King  of 
Pruifia,  this  juggling  mountebank  in  gold  and  purple — this 
King  of  threads  and  patches,  bad  formerly  made  a  treaty  of 
alliance  and  fupport.  But  it  ends  not  here.  You  have  only 
got  to  the  fourth  aA  of  the  farcical  tragedy.  In  all  probabi- 
lity the  fifth  is  now  in  rehearfal;  and  by  and  by  we  may  have 
a  treaty  between  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Emprels 
of  Rvffia-i  againft  this  felf  fame  King  of  Pruflia,  with  whom 
hitherto  they  have  been  in  alliance,  that  they  may,  for  the 
better  prefervation  of  the  balance  of  Europe,  beat  him  out  of 
the  (hare  of  the  plunder. 

Yet  fuch  are  the  allies  we  fubfidizet  Sucli  are  the  powers  to 
purchafe  whofe  faithful  affiftance,  we  ftrip  the  poor  labourer  of 
every  comfort  and  neceffary  of  exiftence,  make  his  marriage 
bed  a  curfe,  and  turn  the  fruitful  iiTue  of  his  love  into  plagues 
and  fcorpions,-  harrowing  his  imagination,  and  piercing  his 
ears  with  the  cries  of  want. 

To  one  of  thefe  precious  allien,  in  the  midft  of  all  our 
national  diftrefTes,  4,600,000  pounds  are  to  belavifhed;  how 
much  we  are  to  give  to  the  other  is  yet,perhaps,  a  fecret  be- 
hind the  curtain  of  the  Cabinet;  but  which  we  (hall  one  day 
or  other  be  acquainted  with  to  our  coft.  Such  are  the  regu- 
lar governments  upon  whofe  faith  we  can  depend,  noiwith. 
ftandtng  tbe  frequent  examples  we  have  had  of  their  unqua- 
lified treachery.  In  the  cobweb  fatric  of  their  promifes  we 
confent  to  weave  the  deftiny  of  further  years  of  tremendous 
hoftiiity,  and  of  thoufands  of  induftrioos  families;  uflbii 
the  frail  truf)  of  fuch  a  thread  we  hang  our  trembling  hopes; 
and,  with  no  better  fccurity,  confent  to  prcjong  the  miieries 
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of  Europe,  and  to  perpetuate  that  famine,  fcarcity,  and  defo- 
lation,  fo  large  a  portion  of  which  we  have  already  diftri- 
butcd  not  only  among  ouifelves,  but  to  all  furroundihg 
nations. 

But  what  are  the  pretences  for  alliances?  One  of  thefe 
pretences*— and  a  very  favorite  one  indeed,  in  this  country,  is 
the  prefer vation  of  the  balance  of  power.  So  you  fee,  firft 
of  all,  we  defcribe  power  by  a  metaphor,  calling  it  a  balance 
and  then  realize  the  dream  of  our  own  fancy,  and  at 
the  expencaof  the  lives  of  thoufands,  and  the  happinefs  of 
millions,  plunge  all  Europe  into  confufion,  in  order  that  we 
may  break  a  piece  of  power  away  here,  and  throw  it  in  there^ 
to  prefer ve  the  equipoife  of  thefe  imaginary  fcales.  O  con^ 
venience  of  metaphorical  logic!  If  it  fuited  the  purpofes  of 
thefe  fophLftical  reafoners,  they  would  find  that  any  other  fort 
of  fimile  was  equally  defcriptive. 

The  Britifii  cor.ftitution  ufed  to  be  defcribed  as  a  triple  ba- 
lance, and  many  fine  declamations  have  been  made  by  political 
jugglers  U]x>n  the  bads  of  this  ridiculous  metaphor;  but  pro^ 
je£ts  were  formed  for  which  this  triple  balance  would  not  an- 
fwer,  and  Judge  Eyre^  finding  that  this  metaphor,  in  (lead  of 
fupporting  his  new  fafhioned  theory  of  High  IVeafon,  changed 
hocus  pocus^  the  balance  into  a  wheel':  put  the  poor  Britiih 
Conflitution  to  the  rack,  (—-poor  Conftitution  !-^it  had  been 
mangled  enough  already!)  and  then,  to  fhow  his  knowledge 
of  phyfual^  as  well  as  metaphorical  fcience,  he  tells  you,  that 
any  thing  that  prefTes  upon  the  circumference  muft  injure  the 
centre :  though  we  know  very  well  that  a  centre  is  in  its  nr- 
turb  immoveable,  and  that  whatever  violence  is  committed 
upon  the  circumference,  can  only  alter  the  diredion  or  velc^* 
city  of  the  converging  points,  while  the  centre  inevitably  re- 
mains uninfluenced.  However,  a  wheel  or  a  balance,  or  a 
fword,  or  a  halter,  are  any  of  thsm  metaphors  fufficiently  ca- 
pable of  extenfive  application,  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
political  reafoners.  Having  got  the  power  in  their  hands  to 
proceed  at  will  to  final  demonftration,  who  ihall  difpute  the 
intermediate  gradations  of  their  logic  ?  or  deny  that  a  meta«- 
phor  is  as  legitimate  a  bails  of  found  argument  as  a  fyllogifm 
or  a  felf  evident  hGt  ?— The  rack  at  fuch  times  is  juft  as  gooid 
an  emblem  of  juftice  as  a  pair  oi  fcalc5\  and  it  matters  not 
whether  you  adopt  the  one  or  the  other ;  while  the  fword  is 
ready  to  difpatch  the  individual  whom  neither  the  balance  caa 
weigh  down  nor  the  rack  fubdue^ 
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.Having  made  the  power  ofEarope  a  balance — a  balance  k 
(houM  feem  oiTikundrsdJcalis!  t^\\  government  fuppoTed  itfelf 
Briarius  (the  giant  with  a  hundred  hands)  that  could  uphold 
them  all ;  and,  accordingly,  it  has  always  been  thought  necef- 
fary,  by  one  or  other  of  them,  to  keep  the  world  plunged  in 
wars  to  fupport  the  metaphorical  equipoife*  But  if  we  ever 
could  be  blind  enough  to  fuppofe  that  the  Jugglers  who  talk 
of  this  balance  of  power  were  in  earneft,  wc  ought  to  be 
very  much  obliged  to  them  for  their  late  condu6i, .  which  cer* 
tarnly  muft  have  opened  our  eyes,  and  convinced. us  that  they 
never  had  any  meaning,  nor  ever  meant  to  have  any  meanings 
unlefs  it  was  that  the  people  were  to  be  put  in  one  fcale,  aod 
the  individuals  who  compofe  the  government  m  another, 
merely  to  (how  how  light  the  former  are  in.  the  eftimation  of 
the  latter;  and  how  immediately  they,  with  their  emptied 
pockets,  kick  the  beam,  weighed  down  by  the  pondrous  ma& 
of  revenue,  places,  and  patronage,  in  the  courtly  fcale. 

The  balance  of  Europe!  Will  any  perfon  believe^  if  id 
this  balance  there  had  been  any  real  meaning,  that  it  was  not 
more  deftroyed  by  the  partition  of  Poland^  than  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt?  Is  it  more  dangerous  to  the  fafety  of  Europe^ 
that  Savoy  fliould  be  added  to  the  French  Republic,  than  that 
fo  large  a  portion  of  Poland  (hould  be  affixed  to  the  immenfe 
empire  of  Ru&i  ?-^whofe  ferocity  and  ambition,  wbofe  ra- 
pid ftrides  of  afurpation,  and  whofe  faithlefs  conduA  muft 
have  convinced  mankind  that  the  real  obje£l  of  her  purfuit  is 
the  fubjugation  of  Europe!  the  (lavery  of  the  civilized  uni- 
verfe,  over  which  her  barbarians  are  to  be  eftablifhed  as 
military  governors,  to  reftore  the  reign  of  ignorance  and 
ferocity ! 

Another  pretence  for  alliances,  (a  more  modern  pretence) 
is  the  prefervation  of  order  ^d  morality* 

Citizens,  in  what  do  order  and  morality  confift  ?  In  de- 
ftroying  towds  and  villages.^  In  depopulating,  nations?  In 
laying  fields  and  vineyards  wafte,  and  then  raking  the  aflies 
together,  to  fpread  them  decently  over  the  graves  of  a  few 
great  victims,  whofe  power  and  grandeur  could  not  pfeferve 
them  from  ihefiroke  ofjuftia^  when  the  wickedneis  and  inde- 
cency of  their  condudl  had  fliaken,  to  their  foundations^  tbe 
venerable  ilru6^ures  of  prejudice  and  fuperflition  that  oooe 
protend  them  ?  If  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  prefervation 
of  order  and  morality^  then  indeed  are  the  piefent  confiederates 
againft  regenerated  France,  at  leaft  in  thdr  intentioos»  moft 
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orderly,  moft  moral,  and  tnoft  pious  !—*then,  indeed,  have 
^llliances  and  royal  combinations  moft  frequently,  and  elpe- 
cially  in  the  late  inftance,  advanced  ihe  caufe  ot  order,  and 
of  that  moral  diftribution,  upon  which  fj  intimately  depends 
the  felicity  of  the  world.  Then  Id  Kings,  Courts,  and  Ca- 
binets !-—Io  alliances  and  royal  confederacies !  for  the  pro- 
mifed  mi!lenium  is  itfelf  at  hand! 

But  if,  by  order,  we  mean  the  eftablifhment  of  peace  and 
juftice;  if,  by  morality,  we  mean  that  f)  ft  em  of  benevolent 
condu£l,  which  promotes  the  general  welfare  and  happinefs  of 
mankind,  what  order,  I  a(k,  what  morality  can  be  promoted 
by  a  band  of  depredators,  under  whatever  titles  or  diftinc- 
tions,  uniting  themfelv;;s  together  to  break  into  a  country^ 
with  whofe  concerns  they  had  no  right  to  interfere,  to  fpread 
defolation  through  nations  that  did  not  choofe  to  adopt  their 
fyftem  of  politics. — I  know  but  one  fyftem  of  order  and  mo- 
rality; and  that  muft  fpring  from  the  hearty  from  enlightened 
underftandingS)  directed  to  the  purfuit  of  principle;  from  a 
determination  to  promote  the  peuce,  the  happinefs  and  welfare 
of  mankind,  and,  as  (he  beft  means  of  advancing  thefo,  to 
fcfift  the  encroachments  of  tyr^uiy  and  ufurpation,  under 
whatever  forms  or  pretences  their  encroachments  may  be 
made. 

Another  of  the  pretences  for  alliances  and  combination^ 
in  the  prefent  day,  is  the  prefer vation  of  religion.  And  here» 
at  Icaft,  it  muft  be  admitted  that  the  advocates  for  thefe  alli- 
ances in  this  country,  have  certainly  fhewn  a  great  difpofition 
to  impartiality  and  juftice.  So  that  they  may  but  be  em« 
ployed  in  proteSing  religion^  they  care  not  what  rcUgion  it 
is.  Popifli,  Proteftant,  Greek,  or  Mahometan,  it  is  all  the 
lame.  So  that  it  be  but  fome  one  of  ihofc  fyfteir^s  long  efta- 
bliihed  in  regular  governments  (and  who  ihall  deny  the  praifc 
of  regularity  to  the  Governments  of  tlje  Grand  Signior  or  the 
Czat-ina?)  it  matters  not  which.  We  are  now  very  bufy  in 
protecting,  and  rcftoring  the  holy  Roman  Catholic  Religion^ 
imd  we  know,  a  little  while  ago,  that  England  i,I  mean  the 
Veiniftry  of  England^  for  the  people,  you  know,  in  thefe  mat-* 
ters  are  non  entities)  were  filled  with  juft  as  anxious  a  deiiie 
for  the  dominion  of  Mahomnt'i  as  they  are  now  for  dint  of  the 
Pope:  juft  as  ready  to  draw  the  fword  to  prefer ve  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Ottomans^  as  now  to  prefer  ve  his  Holinefs  in  the 
chair  of  infallibility,  and  reftoie  the  great  hats  of  the  Cardu 
nals  to  that  dignity  from  which  they  have  been  burled  by  the 
iltheiftical  revolui^n  in  France. 

^       -  But 
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But  fuppofe  we  are  fcrious  for  a  minute  upon  this  fubj:;^^ 
and  afic  ourfelves,  whether  we  can  poflibly  be  guilty  of  a 
greater  abfurHity  than,  in  one  inftant,  to  fall  down  on  our 
knees,  and  worfliip  a  being,  whom  we  fay  is  omnipotent^  ww— 
tiprejent^  and  omniJcUnty  and  at  ihc  very  lame  time,  by  draw^ 
in^  our  Jr  or  (is  to  hght  againft  his  enemies^  (admitting,  for  the 
inftant,  that  fuch  a  beine  could  either  entertain  or  fuffer  en- 
ttiity)  to  coiifefs  that  we  do  not  believe  he  is  abletotajce  his 
own  part,  or  enforce  his  own  will  ? 

'Thefe  arc  the  pretences  upon  which  alianccs  have  been 
made.  But  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hiitory  of 
Courts  (and  indeed  they  have  been  exceedingly  bufy  in  pub* 
lifhing  expofitions  of  their  own  hiftory  of  late)  thofe  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  Courts  know  th^t  pretence  is 
one  thing,  the  real  object  another. 

Now,  Citizens  as  I  have  ail  poffible  refpeft  for  the  Admi- 
nift ration  and  Senate  of  this  country,  1  ihall  not  fay  one 
word  about  their  niotives:  which  I  take  it  for  granted,  are 
the  very  beft  that  they  are  capable  of  conceivino.  But  1  be-* 
licve  it  muft  be  admitted,  whatever  is  the  cafe  with  the  Cabi- 
net and  Court  of  Britain^  that,  with  refpe3  to  the  Cabinets 
of  many  countries,  the  real  objedl  of  thefe  alliances  has  been 
TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  HANDS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
AGAINST  THE  PEOPLE!  to  fupport  thofe  individuals  who 
have  feizcd  the  Adminiftration,  or  abufed  the  Sovereignty  of 
their  refpeSive  nations ;  to  fortify  in  their  paft  and  medi- 
tated ufurpations^  and  to  enable  them  to  pour  foreign  merce- 
naries into  thdr  countries,  and  menace  and  overawe,  and,  if 
necefliary,  dragoon  the  people,  who  might  be  otherwife  un- 
willing to  fubmit  to  their  propofttions. 

That  this  has  been  the  cafe  with  fome  of  the  nations  of 
Europe^  I  flxall  proceed  to  ftiow.  Let  us  remember  what  was 
the  cafe  with  Brabant,  Brabant  imagined,  as  I  fufpeft  every 
nation  will  now  and  then  imagine,  for  there  is  no  accounting 
for  the  flraiige  conceits  that  fometimes  get  into  the  heads  of 
men — the  Brabanters,  I  fay,  imagined  that  they  had  RIGHTS ! 
that  they  had  a  claim  to  independence !  that  they  were  not  a 
parcel  of  brute  beafl:s,  a  fwinifh  multitude,  who  were  to  be 
driven,  and  whipped,  and  flaughtered  at  the  will  of  their 
Lords;  but  that  they  had  a  right  to  vindicate  and  affert  the 
ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  their  country,  if  they  were 
wife  enough  to  improve  thofe  laws  and  liberties,  for  their  own 
advantage,  as  their  anceftors  before  them  improved  the  elder 
inftitutionS|  and  reformed  the  elder  abui'cs  ijuitexifted  in  their 

days*. 
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days.  You  know  the  hiftory  of  that  ftruggle.  Brabant 
was  upon  the  brink  of  vccomplKhing  its  obje^ ;  and  the  ty-» 
rant  who  refufed  to  govern  by  the  laws  was  about  to  lofe  his 
govcrnmcfnt  altogether.  Alliances,  however,  were  formed 
with  different  Cabinets  of  Europe  (and,  O !  ihame  to  fpeak 
It,  with  that  of  Britain  among  the  reft !)  which  convinced 
the  Brabanters  that  they  muft  relinquifh  the  chimerical  ideas 
of  rights  and  privileges,  and  peaceably  fubmit  themfelves  to 
the  wifdom,  the  virtue,  the  moderation,  and  juftice  of  the 
regular  and  ejiahlijhei  ufurpaiion,  Brabant^  however,  yoa 
will  recolIe<5^,  though  disappointed  then,  has  (ince  attained  her 
obje£l;  perhaps  not  fo  well  as  {he  would  before;  becaufe  m 
nation  always  does  heft  without  the  a£i fiance  of  foreigners, 
however  jult  and  generous  thefe  ft^reigners  incline  to  be. 

HoIIanaj  alfo,  thought  it  had  a  right  to  fettle  its  own  go- 
vernment. The  Batavians  remembered  their  ancient  inde- 
pendence, fo  bravely  purchafed,  and  once  fo  wifely  eftabliflied; 
and  they  did  not  very  much  like  the  idea  of  being  governed 
by  an  individual,  who  was  evidently  the  fubje£l  of  another 
of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  They  therefore  took  it  in- 
to their  heads/  that  as  they  had  a  conftitution  which  authorifed 
them,  whenever  they  chofe,  to  difmifs  or  fet  up  a  Stadtholder 
juft  as  they  pleafed:  a  Stadtholder  .being,  in  reality,  no  part 
of  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the  Batavian  States— Thejr 
thought  they  had  right  to  appeal  to  the  ancient  laws,  and  re- 
drefs  the  opprelRons,  ufurpations,  and  grievances  under  which 
they  groaned;  and  they  began  ferioufly  to  think  of  fetting 
about  the  bufinefs.  But  no,  fays  the  Stadtholder :  You  are 
combined  together,  and  you  are  difpofed  to  get  rid  of  met 
and  you  tell  me  you  have  a  legal  and  conflitutional^  as  well  as 
a  natural  right  To  to  do.  I  will  not  difpute  the  matter  of  right 
with  you:  it  is  not  convenient  to  me,  at  prefent,  to  refer  to 
hiftories  and  conftitutions ;  but  I  will  let  you  know  that  there 
are  other  Princes  and  Potentates  in  Europe  who  underfiand  a 
logic  of  another  fort;  and  with  whom  I  am  in  alliance  and 
combination;  and  with  a  PruJJian  army^  and  a  Britijb Jleet^  I 
will  drive  you  like  a  rebellious  herd  before  me,  or  tumble  you 
into  your  own  dykes,  like  fo  many  frogs,  till  you  croak  for 
mercy,  and  hide  your  heads  in  Orange  peel  to  get.out  again. 
— «So  much  for  Dutch  and  Auftrian  alliances. 

The  old  defpotifm  of  France  had  its  alliances  alio,  and  the 
French  people  being  bit,  in  their  turn,  by  this  fame  mad  dog, 
love  of  liberty— for  its  aftoni(hing  how  this  dreadful  canine  in- 
fe6lion  f  uns  from  qian  to  man>  and  from  nation  to  nation,  fo 

that, 
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that,  dreadful  to  think !  it  may,  perhapic,  in  time,  difturb  eren 
the  Pop£  in  his  vaticsn,  dsfmifs  the  Gratui  Signer  from  his 
fcraglio,  and   infeft   the  beautiful   nymphs  aid  emafculated 
Eunuchs  with   metaphyfical   notions  of  the  rights  of  man. 
France  began  to  think  of  its  rights,  and  to  fet  about  reform- 
ing the  abufcs  of   government.     Aye,  fays  the  King— or 
rather  the  Quern,  for  he,  "  good  eafy  man,"  give  him  but 
his  beef  fteak  ^nd  bottle  of  burgundy,  would  not  trouble  ycnt 
with  fpeeches,  if  you  did  not,  as  you  do  with  other  aatoma- 
tonsy  make  the  fpeech  for  him,  and  tompel  him  to  do  what- 
ever you  defued.     Aye,  aye,  fays  the  Queen,  that  is  at!  very 
veil,  and  my  good  man  (hall  appear  to  agree  with  it.     But  1 
have  great  relatives,  and  my  German  alliances  (hali  back  and 
fupport  u«,  u  hcnever  i  (ee  good  that  the  royal  puppet  fhould 
break  his  oatlis  and  proniifes.     They  {hall  convince  you,  that 

Jou  have  nothing  to  depend  upon»  that  oaths  are  air;  that 
onds  and  conftitutlons  are  paper;  and  that  while  we  are  amu« 
fmg  you  with  fair  promifes,  our  allies,  but  your  open  ene« 
mies,  were  furniihing  us  with  the  means  of  crufhing  you  at 
pleafurc.  Thus,  by  infernal  arts  and  machinations,  the  oiF«> 
fpring  of  alliances  and  family  ccmpa£ls,  was  France  inter- 
rupted in  that  career  of  virtue  and  philofophy,  in  which  fhe 
fct  out.  Yes. — I  repeat  it— that  career  of  virtue  and  pbibfi- 
^Ay/— for  though  the  fpe£tacled  lunatic  of  St.  Omer's,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  fulminated  his  ana- 
themas, and  with  his  diabolical  bowlings  againft  the  National 
Aflembly  fligmati&d  their  holy  labours;  look  at  their  maxims 
of  virtue,  humanity,  juflice,  and  then  bluih,  ye  combined 
Courts  and  Mimfters  of  Europe;  bluih  at  thofe  wicked  hoftt- 
lities,  ^id  ftill  more  wicked  intrigues,  by  which  you.  have 
driven  them  from  this  peaceful  career  of  intelled,  to  ufe  the 
deftru£live  weapons  of  force  and  violence.  France,  alfo, 
was  interrupted  in  her  career,  by  foreign  alliances,  by  combi- 
nations of  foreign  Courtf ,  that  refufed  to  explain  the  nature 
of  their  compaidts.  But  France  had  too  much  energy,  too 
much  intelled,  too  much  enthufiDfrn  to  be  difappointed  even 
for  a  time;  and  though  (he  chofe  an  alternative  which  has 
been  difmai,  in  many  refpc<Ss,  in  its  confrquences,  and  was 
plunged  by  an  infernal  faction  into  excefles,  at  which  nature 
ihudders,  yet  (he  has  taught  one  great  and  important  Icfibn 
to  tlic  world,  that  a  nation  bent  upon  enquiry  and  improve- 
ment, may  fonr;€rimes  miftakc  iis  way,  may  fcmetimes,  by 
the  arts  sm  the  n^^a^ice  with  which  (he  is  furrounded,  be 
plunged  awhile  into  tumults  and  mltchief,  but  will  perfevere 

not 
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hot  only  to  the  final  accompliflimcnt  of  her  own  virtuous . 
ohjeds,  but  to  the   downfall  of  thofe  whofe  criminal  artifices. 
Or  ambitious  ufurpations,  would  blaft  her  harveft>  and  c  oud. 
the  profpe£l  of  felicity  and  gloryi 

See  then,  if  it  is  not  digrefling  too  far,  what  has  been  the 
confequence  to  thofe  who  formed  tnofe  fatal  alliances^  What 
has  the  Emperor  got  ?  You  will  telL  me,  perhaps,  4,600,000). 
of  Engliih  money.  But  this  getting  will  be  to  him  no  gain ; 
not  that  I  believe  he  will  ever  pay  you  one  {billing  of  it 
^ain,  or  ever  be  able  fo  to  do.  But  what  has  he  got  lA  point 
of  power  and  grandeur?  Let  the  Brabantcrs  anfwer  you 
that  queftion.  What  has  the  Stadtholder  got  ?  A  fnug  re- 
treat on  the  banks  of  the  Thames;  and  a  Dutch  fair,  re<»- 
prefented  in  pantomime  at  Frogmorey  may,  perhaps^  convince 
him  of  the  gratitude  of  his  Mafter^  but  will  poorly  atone  for  the 
forfeit  revenues  of  fcven  wealthy  Provinces j  with  all  the  re- 

fal  fplendours  of  the  Ha^ue.  But  behold  the  confequence  of- 
dachiavelian  policy  !  You  may  deftroy  the  poor  deluded 
puppets,  whofe  grandeur  you  would  exalt  over  the  rights  of 
man  ;  but  human  intelled,  when  backed  by  human  energy^ 
is  invincible:  and  woe  to  thofe  who  are  frantic  enough  to 
<»ppofe  its  careen 

Citizens^  we  may  remember,  that  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  we  were  alfo  menaced  with  fomething  like  a  friendly 
alliance  of  this  fort  in  England.  Ay^r/2^;7^7/^  difeafe  vifited 
fome  foreign  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  coaft,  and 
they  were  humanely  landed  upon  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  This 
was  only  accident^  to  be  fure  ;  but  then  it  ferved,  you  know* 
to  feel  the  pulfe  a  little.  Thanks  to  the  ftate  of  intcllcif): 
In  Britain,  the  pulfe  of  the  nation  vibrated  as  it  ought.  The 
glorious  energy  of  Stanhope  roufed  the  country  to  a  fenfe  of 
its  danger ;  and  the  rcfolutions  of  the  Patriotic  Societies,  I 
ihall  venture  once  more  to  afiert^  confpired  with  the  fpeech 
of  that  noble  Citizen,  to  chafe  the  Heffian  and  Hanoverian 
barbarians  from  our  coafts  :  and  to  the  lateft  hour  of  my 
life  I  ihali  exult,  that,  at  the  peril  of  a  difgraceful  death)  I 
contributed,  by  penning  fome  of  thofe  refoluiions^  to  fave  my 
country  from  that  fcene  of  defolation  and  mifchief,  which  I 
Sim  fure  will  take  place,  whenever  foreign  mercenaries  (hall 
be  marched  into  its  bofom,  to  coerce  tie  people,  and  dragoon 
them  into  fubmiffion  to  any  minifter,  whatever  may  be  thepre^ 
fences  with  which  a  meafure  fo  diabolical  may  be  coloured 
oven  Hail!  hail!  ye  fetters,  chains,  and  dun  eons!-^Hdill 
fcafFolds,  haltersj  and  axes !  you  were  iDcant,  it  is  trrue,  as 
the  brands  of  inf  my,  and  the  punifliments  of  gui(f ;  but  when 
tyrantiy  and  oppre^on  reigni-^wuen  attempts  are  made  (to 
No.  XX*  S  fuDjugatiS 
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fubjugate  a  nation  by  bands  of  mercenary  cuMbnatSylftlok 
your  terrors  in  the  patriot's  eye— ye  are  then  the  baoges  o£ 
virtue,  and  the  paiTports  of  eternal  glory. 

Citizens,  it  has  been  rumoured,  that  fuch  a  defign  is  agaia 
in  contemplation.     But  I  do  not  believe  it,    1  think  the 
xninifler  of  tbi$  country  has  learned  a  leflbn  which  will  pre- 
vent him  fropi  doing  fuch  things  again.     So  long  as  Britons 
are  ruled  by  Britons,  I  truft  that  they  will  ufe  no  weapons 
but  reafon  and  enquiry,  however  great  may  be  their  burdens* 
But  I  *have  not  faith  enough  in  human  patience  to  fuppofe, 
that  they  will  bear  to  be  dragooned  by  foreign  mercenaries; 
tiiat  they  will  yield  their  throats  to  Heffian  or  Hanoverian 
butchers,  and  fuiter  themfelves  to  be  trampled  into  fubmiffion 
by  any  foreign  interference :  nay,  I  confefs  that  my  pacific 
principles  do  not  go  fo  far  as  to  wtfh  that  they  (hould. 

The^  manly  fpirit  of  this  nation  will,  I  hope,  be  difplayed 
in  peaceable  and  tranquil  exertions :  for  I  am  fure  of  tkis^ 
that  no  important  reformation,  no  change  or  amelioration 
ought  to  take  place,  except  when  there  is  a  unanimous  and 
manly  refolution  to  demand  it :  and  when  there  is  that  manly 
and  unanimous  refolution,  it  will  require  no  artillery  to  en* 
force  it,  no  bayonets  to  accomplifli  it.  But  when  a  govern- 
ment is  fupported  by  foreign  troops,  it  is  then  no  longer  a 
queftion  of  argument.  Silence  or  refinance  are  the  only 
^ternatives. 

Citizens,  there  is  a  good  maxim  among  men  of  moral 
feelings,  as  to  common  plunderers.  If  they  meet  a  highway* 
man,  or  footpad ;  if  he  demands  their  money,  they  will  rather 
give  it,  than  take  away  the  life  of  a  fellow-being,  however 
depraved  :  but  if  he  proceeds  to  violence,  they  muft  even,  if 
they  can,  kill  him  in  their  own  defence.  In  the  fame  manner^ 
I  thmk  the  probability  is  that  though  the  people  fufFer  their 
money  to  be  taken  away  by  foreign  mercenaries,  they  will 
pot  fufFer  themielvts  to  be  dragooned  by  the  admifEon  of 
them  into  this  country ;  and  if  they  would,  all  I  can  fay  is, 
that  the  modern  inhabitants  of  this  iAand  are  no  more  Bri- 
tons, than  the  prefent  race  of  flaves  who  inhabit  what  once 
was  Greece,  are  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians.  Be  this  as 
it  will,  with  refpe6l  to  our  money,  it  mull  be  admitted,  we 
kaye  parted  with  it  pretty  freely  :  for  Britain  having  rather 
too  large  a  quantity  of  thefe  goiden  ghibula  flowing  through 
its  veins,  the  political  quacks  have  been  very  foiicitous  to 
apply  the  lancet  \  and  not  a  high  German  Do<Sor  of  them  all 
lut  iia  occafionally  held  the  bafon.  How  much  the  bettec 
we  are  for  tpefe  applics^tions,  I  do  not  pretend  to  detennine  \ 
but  our  great  State  Phyfician,  our  political  Sangrado^  feems 
determined  to  peifevere  in  the  pra£lice,  But 
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But  all  this  is  done  to  fupport  the  reputation  of  regular  gn^ 
Virnm^s.  To  regular  governinents,  notwithlbnding  the 
repeated  inftances  we  have  had  of  their  perfidy,  we  are  ready 
to  lend  our  ai&ftance,  and  our  money.  With  republican  in- 
novators, we  are  not  willing  even  to  ceafe  the  monftrous 
contention  of  daughter  and  defolation,  though  we  cannot 
produce  one  iingle  inftance  of  breach  of  faith  m  any  of  thofe 
governments,  at  this  time  exifting,  that  are  worthy  of  thf 
name  of  Republics. 

Has  Anurictf  brolcen  her  faith  with  any  of  the  nations  with 
which  (he  has  had  any  alliance  ?  On  the  co^trar^ ,  perufe  the 
tranfaflions  on  the  banks  of  Afmmi;  and  then  read  the  treaties 
botween  this  country  and  Jmerua  :  confult  alfo  the  rights  of 
nations,  and  then  anfwer  me,  Whether  the  irrcguiar--^the  fan- 
taftical  republican  government  of  Jtnerica^  or  the  regular 
government  of  GreatrBritainy  can  moft  juftiy  be  taxed  with 
violation  of  its  faith.  Has  the  republic  of  France  in  any  one 
inftance,  notwithftanding  all  its  wild  changes,  broke  its  faith, 
or  violated  its  compa£ls  ?  No  5  on  the  contrary,  in  the  report 
oiGregairiy  relative  to  the  Rights  of  Nation  f^  obferve  what 
magnanimity,  what  principles  of  juftice  ! — fo  fubliaie,  I  am 
bound  to  fay,  as  never  before  were  propagated  by  the  govern- 
ment or  public  afiembVies  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  Hear 
Aem,  in  the  very  moment  of  triumph  and  vi^ory,  when  all 
the  nations  of  tbie  earth  were  in  a  manner  proftrate  before 
them — ^hear  them  confecrating  the  equal,  rights  of  nations, 
and  declaring,  that  ^  fovereignty  is  the  right  of  every  na- 
•*  tion;"  that  "  it  depends  not  upon  its  power,  upon  its  riches 
^or  population}"  that  ^  a  dwarf  is  a  man  as  much  as  a 
^  giant,'*  and  has  the  fame  rights*,  and  that  ^<  fovereignty  is 
^  as  much  the  right  of  the  little  province  of  Sunt  Marine  as  of 
^  the  gigantic  republic  of  France." 

Turu'ahb,  if  yoti  pleafe,  to  the  republican  government  of 
Switzerland*  Has  Sivitzerland-^lTxik  the  queftion  with  con- 
fidence—«has  Switzerland  been  iefs  diftinguiflied  for  its  faith 
than  the  other  governments  of  Europe  ?  Quite  the  contrary : 
No  nation  has  preferved  a  .more  unblemifhed  charaAer  than 
diat  republic,  in  which,  to  a  coniiderable  degree,  at  leaft 
amoi^  many  of  the  Cantons,  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality  are  eftablifhed  :  that  republic  in  which  (as  the  late 
King  of  Pruffia  declared  with  a  fort  of  involuntary  applaufe') 
^  every  in<tividual  is  at  once  a  peafant,  a  citizen,  and  a  foldicr." 

Away  then  with  the  abfurd  pretences,  that  you  can  have 
no  faith  in  republics ;  and  that  you  are  to  feek  for  it  only  in 
the  regular  government  of  ariftocracy  and  moi^rchy. 

But 
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But  theyafk  you.  What  figriifics  msdctng  pe^cemrk  Frimc/^ 
In  her  prefent  ftatc?  What  fecurity  can  you  have  for  a  per- 
manent peace  i 

What  do  thcfe  regular  governments  mean  by  a  permanent 
peace?  Would  not  one  luppofe,  from  this  langua^,  thaty 
before  the  republican  phrenzy  broke  out  in  France^  t^uiopc 
was  always  in  a  ftate  of  harmony  and  fi-iendQiip?  That  theie 
regular  governtmnts^  with  their  com  pads  and  alliances,  might 
quarrel  once  or  twice,  perhaps,  in  four  or  five  hundred  years ^ 
but  that  their  ufual  pra6lice  was  to  obferve  their  treaties,  and 
keep  the  peace  inviolate,  from  century  to  century? — ^But 
what  has  been  the  fa8  ?  Confult  the  records  only  of  our  own 
country  for  the  laft  hundred  years^  and  you  will  find  that,  of 
that  perrod,  more  than  half  has  been  devoted  to  war  and  de* 
folation  ^  that  we  have  been  five  times  at  war  with  Francti 
and  fix  limes  at  war  with  Spain^  as  I  have  (hewn  in  a  former 
le£lure ;  that  fome  of  thefe  wars  have  lafted  eight  or  ten  years 
tagether;  and  that  it  has  been  a  long  tranquillity  indeed,  that 
has  fufFered  you  to  be  fix  or  feven  years  at  peace.     War  after 
War,  fcene  after  fcene  of  contention,  has  enfued.     Nb  pretence^ 
has  been  too  frivolous,  no  obje3  too  contemptible,  to  be  the 
ground  of  hoftility.— ^Thc  plain  trutn  is,  that  thefe  Regular 
Governments  (that  is  to  fay,  the  Minifters  who  zSt  under  them) 
have  an  interefi  in  keeping  the  world  perpetually  in  war :  that 
it  is  the  people  who  bear  the  burden,  but  the  governors  who 
are  enriched  by  the  plunder*     In  Ihort,  the  regular  govern^* 
ments  of  Europe  have  hitherto  fliewn  thcmfelves  to  be  coniif^* 
tent  in  but  one  principle — a  principle  which  is  indeed  laid 
down  by  Machiavel  as  the  fundamental  axiom  without  which 
no  regular  government  can  poflibly  exifl ;  namely?  that  they 
Ibouid  neither  keep  peace,  faith,  nor  compa£i,  any  longer 
than  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  thofe  by  whom  that  compact  is 
made.     And  hence  it  is  that  one  univerfal  fyftem  of  flaughter 
and  devai  ation  has  been  incefiantly  purfued ;  nor  is  tt  eafy  v^ 
iorcfce  when  we  (hall  get  to  the  end  of  this  difmal  chapter. 

Such,  then,  are  the  principles  of  faith  and  pacification 
among  thefe  regular  governments.  I  leave  it  to  your  ferious 
confideration,  whether  this  is  a  pidlure  to  encourage  you  to 
perfevere  in  war^  till  deftrudlion  and  mifery  overwhelm  you 
in  one  common  mafs,  rather  than  truft  to  the  yet  untried 
faith  of  the  French  republic'^  however  various  it  may  be  in  iti 
occafional  formation,  or  whatever  may  be  ^e  internal  &£Hon9 
which  at  prefent  diflra3  it ;  and  which  are  not  to  be  won- 
dered a^  when  we  confider  the  monftrous  abyfs  of  guilt,  op«« 
preflion,  and  contaminating  corruption^  from  which  they  have 
been  ftruggling  to  gee  free. 
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The  Second  Lectu»re  **  On  ALLIES  and  AL- 

LL^NCES;  corUaining  StriUurts  on  the  confs- 
quenccs  of  employing  Auxiliary  Troops;  and 
en  the  Character  and  Views  of  our  Allies; 
tvith  a  profpcd  of  the  probable  Catastrophe 
of  the  PRESENT  War.**  Delivered  Friday, 
June  5th,    1795, 

Citizens, 

JL  OU  will  remember,  that  when  I  formerly  treated  of  the 
fubjedl  of  allies  and  alliances,  I  entered  into  an  inveftigAtioa 
of  the  principles  of  the  fyftem.  I  endeavoured  to  (hew  you' 
how  far  it  was  confittent  either  wiih  gcxxi  policy,  or  juf- 
tice,  to  form  alliances  between  one  State  and  another,  or  ra- 
ther between  the  Courts  and  Governments  of  refpeftive 
States.  I  endeavoured  to  (how  you  that  it  was  not,  in  reality, 
a  union  of  the  fentimcnts,  paffions,  and  interefts  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  that  thofe  who  formed  the  alliances  wiihed 
to  promote;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  opportunity  was 
feized  to  aggravate  hoftile  difpofitions,  and  to  foment  'thofe 
prejudices  which  ftimulate  nation  ag^iinft  nation,  and  urge 
the  deluded  multitude  to  dee^is  of  murder  and  defolation. 
I  therefore  proceeded  to  conclu:le,  that  thefe  compacts  wore 
rather  to  he  regarded  as  alliances  between  Courts  and  Go- 
vernments, for  private  interefts  and  concealed  pur^ofjs  of 
their  own,  than  contraSs  of  d  fFervii^t  nations,  nomuially 
allied,  but  in  reality  no  farther  intercllcd  in  the  bargain  than 
as  they  muft  bear  all  the  burden,  nazard,  and  expence  which 
rcfult  from  fuch  lUianccs,  I  (howcJ  you  t  rat  tae  fuSjecl  na- 
turally divided  itfclf  into  two  branches:  Firft,  t*ie  effect  of 
thefe  alliances,  as  they  relate  to  the  particular  concerns  of 
nations,  and  may  influence  the  uite  nal  happinefs  and  liberties 
of  the  people;  and  fecondly,  as  they  were  likely  to  retard  or 
siffift  the  pfogrefs  of  thofe  military  projefls  which  are  gene- 
No.  XXI.  T  rally 
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rally  the  avowed  objefls  for  Which  they  arc  contraded.  It 
was  only  into  the  firft  branch  of  this  fubjeft  that  I  entered  to 
any  confidcrable  length,  that  evening;  and  I  concluded  with 
refle£Hng  on  the  fubfidiary  treaty,  at  this  time  about  to  be 
concluded  between  His  Britrnmic  Majefty  and  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  There  is  a  part,  however,  of  that  treaty  for  the 
Imperial  Loan  which  I  have  not. yet  touched  upon,  and  which 
feems  well  worthy  of  confideration :  I  mean  the  terms  upon 
which  the  loan  is  granted,  and  the  delufive  profpefis  held  out 
to  the  people,  relative  to  the  pretended  »  rofit  to  refult,  when- 
ever fif  ever)  the  money  fo  borrowed  fliall  be  repaid.  It  has 
been  iniinuated,  that  the  tci  ms  of  the  loan  are  fuch  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  to  be  gainers  two  and  a  half  per 
cent.  The  Emperor  is  to  pay  levcn  and  a  half  per  cent 5 
while  the  whole  intercft  payable  by  our  Government,  taking 
all  the  circumftances  into  confideration,  amounts  to  no  niore 
than  five;  it  being  well  known  that  the  general  fyftem  is  to 
borrow  at  three  per  cent,  and  chat  the  dif^rence  between  the 
price  of  ftock  and  hard  cafli  makes  it  but  about  two  per  cent* 
more. 

Whether  this  is  the  cafe  or  not  you  will  prefently  fee. 
And,  in  the  firft  place,  you  will  picafe  to  obkrvc,  that  this 
avowed  and  evident  intereft,  namely  three  per  cent,  paid  upon 
the  money  borrowed,  and  alio  upon  the  fi6litious  ftock  that 
makes  up  the  deficiency  of  the  nominal  fund,  is  only  a  part 
of  what  the  nation  in  reality  pays.  For  there  are  bonufes, 
commifti^^n  money  to  the  bank  and  to  the  brokers,  and  a  va* 
riety  of  charges,  of  the  amount  of  which  thofe  only  who 
9re  in  the.  habit  of  adding  fmail  items  and  incidental  expences 
together,  can  form  any  idea. 

But,  Citizens,  let  us  coniider  the  real  amount  and  nature 
of  this  loan  a  little  ck.iely,  before  we  fufFer  ourfelves  to  be 
deluded  with  thefe  minifterial  fables  of  profits  and  advan* 
tages.  Reniember  that  4,600,000  pounds,  hard  fterling 
ca(h,  are  to  be  fent  to  the  Emperor.  That,  therefore,  in 
addition  to  all  the  expences  of  the  negociation,  4,600,000 
pounds  is  to  be  boriowed  upon  the  fundmg  fyftem.  1  he  con« 
fcquence  \m\\  be,  when  it  comes  to  be  reckoned,  that 
fo  many  mil  li<  ns  of  hard  cafh,  bona  fide  borrowed,  amounts 
in  ftock  to  twice  the  fum  fpecified:  that  is  to  fay,  the 
Jofs  upon  borrowing  is  fo  great,  that  the  difference  between 
the  nominal  fund  and  the  fum  of  money  borrowed,  all  things 
CAoTideredi  is  nearly  two  to  gne^  and,  of  courfe^  to  len4  the 
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Emperor  4,6oO)Ooo  pounds,  we  contrad  a  debt  of  about 
8,000,000.  But  you  will  recollefl,  that  to  buy  is  one 
thing  and  to  fell  is  another.  If  it  is  fo  in  the  conunon  concerns 
of  life,  it  is  tranfcendantly  fo  with  the  ftocks  and  funds  in 
this  refpe^):.  To  thofe  gentry  who  have  thought  fit  to  make 
a  common  gambling  houfe.of  the  change  or  market  of  thofe 
funds,  I  ihall  take  no  notice  of  the  abfolute  lofs  which  re* 
fults  from  the  circumftances  of  buying  and  felling,  and  the 
life  of  flocks,  and  confequent  Jofs  to  the  nation,  which  would 
take  place  immediately,  even  if  this  money  were  now  to  come 
into  the  market  again,  by  means  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Emperor's  pecuniary  engagements. 

There  is  another  more  important  circumflance  to  be  taken 
into  conflderation.  If  ever  this  money  is  paid  at  all,  it  mufi: 
be  in  times  of  peace.  And  if  it  be  true  that  the  Minifter  has 
not  already  entirely  ruined  the  country,  when  peace  returns^ 
profperity  will  in  fome  degree  return,  alfo,  and  the  funds  will 
necefTarily  mount  to  a  confiderable  degree.  Now  the  fame 
quantity  of  money  only,  that  he  borrowed  in  time  of  war,  is 
to  be  paid  by  the  Emperor  in  times  of  peace:  that  is  to  fey, 
when  the  funds  are  high  ffuppofe  at  par)  he  is  only  to  repay 
the  4,600,000  pounds,  which  he  now  receives  when  the  funds 
are  exceedingly  low. 

I  (hall  not  enter  into  any  minute  calculations  upon  this  fub« 

i'edl,  it  will  lead  me  too  far:  and  minute  arithmetical  calcu- 
ations,  with  me,  require  more  labour  than  I  have  time  to 
give  them.  I  (hall  juft  ftate,  however,  that  Mr.  Fry^  the 
author  of  a  book' entitled  "  The  Guardian  of  Public  Credit,** 
and  who  is,  at  this  time,  about  to  publifh  a  very  ufeful  and 
important  work  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  funded  debt,  has  calcu* 
lated  the  proportion  of  the  inevitable  lofs;  and  finds  that, 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  loan  was  to  amount  to  iix  mil* 
lions,  the  fum  originally  propofed,  the  inevitable  lofs  would 
be  to  this  nation,  2,657,000  pounds,  upon  this  famous  and 
moft  advantageous  contra3,  even  fuppofing  that  the  Empe- 
ror, for  novelty  fake,  fhould  keep  his  word  concerning  the 
payment  of  the  debt  thus  contra£led.  You  will  fee  then,  that 
independent  of  the  common  lofTes  and  expences  of  the  nego« 
ciation;  independent  of  the  circumflance  of  making  a  worfe 
bargain  for  the  Englifh  loan,  in  confequence  of  havmg  a  loan 
to  make  for  the  Emperor;  independent  of  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances, you  will  fee  that  the  flrong  probability  would  have 
been,  fuppofing  the  whole  fix  millions  to  have  been  bor- 
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rowed,  that  the  natron  would  have  loft,  by  this  bargain, 
8,^57,000  pounds;    but  as  only  4,600,000  were  accepted  hj 
our  Imperial  aHy,  you  will  find,  upon  calculation,  that  the 
probable  loft  is  only  6,637,000  pounds,  and  the  pofitive  Ic^ 
independent  of  the  circum fiances  previoufly  mentioned,  is 
no  more  than  2,037,000  pounds.     A  trifling  fum  for  the  im- 
portant fervice  of  keeping  a  few   Aujlrians^  Croat Sy  Bohemia 
aruy  and  Hungarians^   a  little  longer  in   the  field,  to  keep 
alive  the  languid  flame  of  war,  and  avert  for  another  cam* 
paign,  or  fo,  the  dreadful  calamity  of  turning  the  Minifter 
out  of  place,  to  pave  the  way  for  an  honourable  and  perma^ 
nent  peace  with  the  brave  infultcd  Republic  of  France. 

But  let  us  take  into  confideration  the  fadfs  which  have 
lately  tranfpired,  relative  to  the  difpofitions  of  the  different 
ftates  of  Europe,  Let  us  call  to  our  confideration  the  condu<% 
of  the  King  cif  PruJJia.  Let  us  recolleft  how  he  has  been 
receiving  the  money  of  Britain  with  one  hand,  and  making 
peace  with  the  enemies  of  Britain-^^c  enemies  of  the  Britifl^ 
Minijiersy  I  mean,  wiin  the  other. 

Citizens,  you  will  remember,  alfo,  that  at  Ae  time  when 
the  Emperor— .for  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  King  of 
Pruffia  feem  as  if  they  intended  to  prove  to  the  worlds  that 
they  were  of  the  fame  fan.ily — and,  indeed,  as  Kings  and 
Emperors  are  all  of  a  race  divine^  it  may,  perhaps,  be  ad«. 
mitted  that  there  is  fome  degree  of  relationfhip  among  them 
all !  You  will  remember,  that  while  he  was  ratifying  the 
treaty  which  was  to  fccurc  hhn  the  payment  of  this  fum  erf 
money,  he,  alfo,  declared  to  the  Members  of  the  Germanic 
Body,  that  he  was  ready  to  make  peace  with  the  French 
Republic :  by  which  declaration  he  in  fa£t  did  that  which  the 
Mimfter  of  this  country  will  finally  be  obliged  to  do— ac* 
knowled2;ed  the  French  Republic  as  one  of  the  x)rderly  and 
Tegular  Governments  of  Europe, 

But  you  are  told  by  Mr.  Piit^  that  you  are  not  to  fuppoTe 
the  Emperor  fmccre,  in  his  declarations  to  his  own  fubjedls* 
There  may  be  fomething  in  this:  for  I  conclude  that,  if  the 
Emperor  had  been  a  dealer  in  fincerit)',  he  would  not  have 
entered  into  any  combinations  or  agreements  with  Mr.  Pitt ; 
nor  would  Mr.  Pitt  have  ever  thought  of  going  to  his  Ihop.. 
You  are  told  that  this  declaration  of  the  Emperor  was  a  piece 
of  ftate  finefTe,  one  of  thofc  artifices  which  are  veryconfifl- 
ent  with  regular  GovernmentSj  but  which  would  fix  an  indeli« 
ble  ftain  upon  the  morals  of  a  Republic.    But^  as  to  the  dti* 
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mate  oonfeqiieiices,  it  is  little  to  us,  whether  the  Emperor  is 
faffing  with  the  Empire,  or  firuffing  with  us*— whether  he  ir 
fiocere  in  his  profeffions  of  fending  a  large  army  into  the  fields 
or  whether  he  is  fincere  in  his  profeOion  of  wiibing  to  make 
peace  with  the  French  Republic^  or  whether,  in  reality,  con- 
iidering  the  fttuation  in  which,  he  is  placed,  he  does  not  know 
which  he  is  fincere  in,  or  whether  he  is  fincere  in  either ;  but 
finding  himfelf  a  little  embarrafled,  applies,  in  matters  of 
ftate,  the  maxim  which  Ovuly  in  his  ^*  Art  of  Love,"  en-« 
forces  to  thofe  who  are  impreifed  with  the  tender  paffioii-— 

*^  Speak  boldly  on  and  truR  the  following  word; 
*'  It  will  be  witty  of  its  own  accord." 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  fecond  part  of  our  fubjefl-— 
Namely,  the  eflFe6ls,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  of  thofe 
alliances  by  which  a  variety  of  ftates  (all  having  different 
obje£l$,  in  reality,  at  heart,  though  profejfmg  the  fame 
defigns)  have  endeavoured  to  prefs  and  bear  down  a  par** 
ticuiar  country,  or  to  accompiiih  any  great  and  exteniive  pro- 
jeA  whatever.— What  has  .been  the  degree  of  energy  and 
€ondu3,  difplayed  by  thofe  confederated  powers,  which,  in 
different  ages  of  the  world,  have  combined  their  arms  tofub<- 
due  others  to  flavery,  or  fubjeci  them  to  perfccution  or  exter- 
mination on  account  of  their  opinions,  or  for  whatever  caufe» 
from  the  holy  cru fades  undertaken  to  gratify  the  Popes  of 
early  times,  to  the  prefent  cruf^dc  of  Kings,  in  which  the 
Pope  of  Rome  has  been  pioufly  guarded,  by  the  proUjiant 
haypmts  of  the  Englifh  foldieryf.  Whoever  has  read  muft 
remember,  that  envy,  jcaluufy,  fufplcion,  miiunderftanding 
contention,  and  a  coi>fequent  difpolition  to  thwart  each 
others  views  and  objeds,  howevcvcr  t::«cy  might  piofc^fs  to 
agree,  have  univerfally  dillinguifhed  thole  contcdcracies,  dif« 
graced  their  arms,  and  difappointci  their  views.  Each  poten- 
tate]^ envious  of  the  reputation,  an  J  appreheniivcof  the  power 
of  his  colleague,  coldly  aflifls,  or  (ciretly  thwarts  his  under- 
takings, and  when  this  mutunl  jeaioufy  has  produced  defesit 
and  ifiame,  each  exclaims  a^uinU  the  i ef^,  to  fhifc  the  difho- 
nour  from  his  own  fhoulderi^,  and  the  cciilcqucnce  has  gene- 
rally been,  that  difcord  aild  diUrufl  have  produced  laffi- 
tude,  difappo'mtment,  delay,  and,  ultimately,  retreat  and 
jruin* 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  army  to  which  we  are  to  look  for 
the  fuccefTes  of  the  next  campaign,  is  not  to  be  conudered  as 
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an  allied  army  of  this  mixed  and  complicated  nature^  for 
it  was  obferved  by  one  of  the  French  Generals  who  retook 
TouloKy  that  the  only  troops  the  Pope  fent  were  cotrs  and 
calves,  fo  it  appears,  that  in  the  next  campaign,  the  only 
troops  Britain  is  to  fend  are  her  gold,  her  ftores^  and  her  pro-' 
viiions— if  {he  knows  Where  to  find  them* 

But  ftill  we  find,  though  we  are  no  longer  able  to  conduQ 
the  war,  though  our  depopulated  country,  drained  of  its 
youth  and  manhood  to  the  dregs,  is  no  longer  able  to  furnifh 
ibidiers  for  this  defperate  flrife,  ftill  its  fan^uinary  and  infa-- 
tiate  agitators  cannot  confent  to  give  repofe  to  Europe-^ftill 
we  are  determined  to  continue  our  crufade  by  the  help  of  aux- 
iliary forces. 

But  have  we  duly  weighed  the  general  conlequence  of  a 
nation  attempting  foreign  conquefls  by  the  arms  of  mercena- 
f  ies  ?  Have  we  well  enquired  what  has  been  the  general  refult 
i>f  efforts  of  that  kind  i  and  what  has  been  the  general  con- 
i\i&  of  auxiliaries^  whtfn  fuch  projeds  have  been  pur- 
filed? 

Citizens,  there  is  a  work  which,  when  I  confider  the  mo- 
ral complexion  of  Mr.  Fitt*s  politics,  I  fuppofe  he  has  flu* 
died  night  and  morning,  even  from  his  youth  upward.  I  mean 
a  work  called  "  the  Prince,"  written  by  the  famous  Secretary 
of  Flormcey  Machiavel:  a  man  ot  conliderable  parts;  tho\ 
taking  him  to  be  fincere  in  his  political  maxims,  of  no  (inall 
depravity  of  heart.  The  ethicsy  I  fay,  of  this  author,  our 
Minifter  has  ftudied  with  the  moft  elaborate  care,  and  has 
been  anxious  to  try  his  powers  of  carrying  the  precepts  into 
pra8ice.  But  when  I  confider  his  conduS  with  reference  to 
the  degree  of  wifdom  which  it  has  difplayed,  and  confider 
bow  many  excellent  things  there  are,  in  this  refpe3,  whicb 
be  might  have  learned  from  this  fame  Machiavely  I  then  be- 
come perfuaded,  that  the  morality  which  I  was  before  inclined 
to  attribute  to  the  precepts  of  this  mafler,  mufl  be,  in  reality^ 
purely  and  entirely  his  own,  fpringing  from  the  cong^iai 
fountain  of  his  own  heart,  or  injpiredy  perhaps,  by  the  footy 
Deity  he  appears  to  worftiip.  For  it  is  difficult  to  believe, 
that  even  the  prefent  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  read 
a  book  with  the  exprefs  determination  to  feparate  from  it  and 
adopt  every  thing  that  was  morally  djepraved,  and  pafs  overy 
or  rejed  all  that  was  prudent,  politic,  and  wife.  Let  me» 
however,  ring  in  his  ears  the  warning  voice  of  Machiavel, 
who,  upon  this  fubje£l:,  has  many  obfcrvations  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  ftatefman,  and  who,  at  once,  by  argument 

and 
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and  hiftorical  fafts,  might  convince  him  that  he  is  purfuing 
tbofe  meafures  which  will  involve  himrelf  and  his  country  in 
ruin  and  dettruflion. 

Hear  then  this  Machiavel  upon  the  fubjeft  of  auxiliary 
troops.  After  havmgtnld  you  that  the  principal  foundations 
of  Jl  ftates  were  goo<l  laws  and  good  arms,  and  having  pro- 
ceeded to  (hew  the  different  kinds  of  arms  that  Princes  may 
employ,  he  enters  into  an  elaborate  inveftigationof  the  nature 
and  ufe  of  mixed  and  auxiliary  forces,  and,  grounded  in  the 
b€ts  oi  hiftory,  and  affifted  by  an  acute  mind,  he  is  led  td 
diis  concluiion,  that  no  arms  are  efficacious  but  thofe  of  the 
individual  countiy,  by  which  they  are  employed. 

"  Thofe  arms,"  fays  he,  "  that  are  mercenary  and  aux- 
"  iliary,  are  unprofitable  and  dangerous ;  and  tiie  Prince  who 
**  refts  upon  them  will  never  be  fecuie  or  (dfc:  for  they  are 
*•  difunited,  ambitious  undifcii  lined,  treacherous;  infolent 
<*  to  their  friends,  abje^t  to  their  enemies,  without  fear  of 
*^  God  or  faith  to  Man;  and  the  ruin  ot  fitch  a  Prince  is 
**  jio  longer  deferred  than  till  he  is  attacked."  He  proceeds, 
afterwards  to  (how  you  th  it  the  reafon  is^-becaufe  **  it  is 
^  not  affe^ion  for  him  ttiat  keeps  fuch  armies  in  the  field: 
«  they  having  tK>  attachment  but  to  th-jir  pay;  and  this  is  not 
^  a  motive  ftrong  enough  to  make  them  willing  to  die  for 
•^  him." 

Yes,  Citizens, — it  is'true:  we  find  that  gold  will  purchafe 
men  to  ta|^e  aw.»y  the  lives  of  others.  Gold  will  hire  men  tm 
flab— to  (hoot — 1>  poifon —  )r  fwear ! — tor  that  is  the  modera 
wav  of  aiTafTination.  You  may  nirc  a  man  to  be  a  fpy  and  a 
perjured  informer.  If  he  is  a  little  nice,  or  fo,  in  his  con* 
fcience,  and  does  not  chufe  abfoiutdy  to  make  the  bargain 
with  you  in  open  and  dire£l  terms,  nemay  be  given  to  under- 
ftand,  that,  perhaps,  the  obnox  ous  perfon  owes  him  2  or 
300  pounds,  and  that,  if  he  bangs  him,  good  care  f^all  be 
taken  that  it  (hail  not  be  lo((.  But  though  people  will  fell 
the  lives  of  others,  for  the  fake  of  nrovering  a  juji  debt^  or 
the  like ;  nay,  tho'  fome  would  even  make  a  bargain  of  blood 
in  a  dired  and  public  manner,  few  men  will  content,  for  a 
little  gold,  to  be  (hot  tbcmfelvcs;  or  to  get  themfelves 
hanged :  that  is,  if  they  know  what  they  arc  about.  But  if  a 
man  is  employed  as  a  fpy,  who  is  not  clever  enough  to  hang 
any  body  elfe,  you  know,  why  then  h«  may  chance  to  get 
hanged  bimfelf :  an  appetite  for  blood,  being  like  all  other 
appetites  i  apd,  when  a  man  js  keen  fet>  he  does  not  like 

to 
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to  be  entirely    difappotnted,   and  will  rather  fet  do^wn  te 
a  coarfer  meal  than  he  intended  than  go  away  vnch  an  eoipcy 

ftomach* 

But,  to  refume  die  obfenrationa  of  AtucbiaveL  He  tells 
you,  a  few  pages  afterwards^  ^  indeed  it  appears  by  expet i- 
^  ence,  that  Princes  and  Republics,  with  their  own  forces, 
M  alone,  execute  great  enterprizcs ;  and  that  mercenaries  are 
^  always  prejudicial." 

He  then  proceeds  to  tell  you  the  eiFed  that  this  praftice 
of  employing  mercenaries  has  on  the  charader  of  a  nation : 
marking,  particularly,  the  inevitable  decay  of  vigour  and 
fyirit  among  thofe  people  who  feeic  to  be  defended  by  foreign 
anns*  ^  Befuies,  a  martial  common -wealth,  that  refts  upon 
^  its  own  valour,  is  not  {o  eaiily  enthralled  by  any  of  its  cid* 
^  sens  as  one  that  depends  upon  foreign  troops.  Rtnu  and 
^  Sparta  maintained  their  freedom,  for  many  ages,  by  their 

*  own  forces  and  arms.    The  Smfs  are  more  martial  than 

*  their  neighbours,  and  confequently  more  free." 
Citizens,  we  might  find  a  ereat  variety  of  iilftances  to  fup^ 

port  and  illuftnate  this  principle :  and  even  Che  royal  conunen* 
tator  of  Msckiavei^  I  mean  the  late  King  of  Prufjia^  bas 
furni(hed  us  with  fome.  He  tells  us,  '^  Experience  has  ihewn^ 
^  that  the  national  troops  of  a  ftate  are  always  the  moft  fer- 
••  viceable;  as  appears  from  feveral  examples,  particularljf 
**  from  the  valour  of  Lgomdas  at  7herrmpyJaj  and  from  the 
^  amazing  progreis  of  the  arms  of  tlie  Romans  and  Jra-^ 
^  bians/* 

But  what  was  the  fituation  of  Rome  when  fbe  had  recourfe 
to  auxiliaries,  and  mercenary  forces  ?  While  (be  had  wife 
snd  virtuous  Minifters,  more  zealous  to  preferve  than  praiib 
ber  Conftitution ;  not  ufurping  dominion  for  diemfelve;,  but 
guarding  the  facred  Rights  of  Man  from  ufurping  dcftroyers ; 
file  then  defended  herfelf  by  the  force  of  her  own  arms  and 
ber  own  valour ;  but  when  the  Romans  were  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  degeneracy  and  ilavery,  when  their  great  men  be« 
came  their  tyrants,  and  their  MiniAers  their  oppreiTcrs;  then 
abjed  Rome,  whofe  ambition  furvived  her  energy,  was  re* 
duced  to  hire  foreign  arms,  and  to  fight  her  battle"^  with  hired 
fwords.  But,  did  vidory  continue  to  attend  them }  Were 
the  citizens  of  Jicmo^  when  guarded  by  the  favages  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhtne^^ih^  Croats  and  Hejfians  of  the  ancient 
worid,-*-wetTe  they  then  delighted,  as  of  old,  with  fongs  in 
praife  of  their  illuftrious  Genends,  with  triumphal  proce£» 

fions 
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fions  and  wreathes  of  viQory?  No,  .they  found  thsjt  foreign 
exploits  were  nothing  more  than  the  forerunners  of  domeftic 
mifery  and  ruin.  And,  as  Machiavel  well  obferves,  ''  If 
•«  we  confider  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we  (hall 
•*  find  it  firft  proceeded  from  employing  the  Gothic  as  mer* 
**  cenaries;  by  which  means  the  forces  of  the  Empire  were 
•*  enervated,  andall  their  valour  transferred,  as  it  were,  to 
■**  thofe  Gothic  troops." 

So  ftrong  was  the  iraprelTion  made  upon  the  mind  of  Ma^ 
€hiavilt  by  inferences  which  he  drew  from  fafts  of  hiftory 
upon  this  head,  that  we  find  him  laying  it  down,  in  aljfolute 
terras,  that  it  is  better  for  a  country  to  endure  ^ny  diftref^ 
and  ftruggle,  with  a  brave  defpair,  than  to  permit  icfelf  to 
be  defended  by  foreign  troops ;  or  to  employ  the  arms  ob- 
tained by  alliances  with  ftrangers.  *^  Let-  every  Rrince, 
"  therefore,"  fays  he,  **  w}?o  would  reduce  kimfelf  to  an 
"  incapacity  of  conquering^  employ  auxiliary  arms :  for  they 
**  are  more  dangerous  than  mercenaries."  And  a  little  fur- 
ther he  fays,  "  Wife  Princes,  therefore,  have  always  re- 
*^  je<3ed  this  fort  of  forces;  and  depended  upon  their  own .• 
"  cbufing  rather  to  be  defeated  with  thefe  than  to  conquer 
•*  with  the  others :  and  looking  upon  that  as  no  vi^Slory 
*•  which  is  obtained  by  borrowed  arms." 

And  very  good  reafon  there  is  to  think,  that  nothing  de- 
ferves  the  name  of  viftory  which  is  obtained  by  foreign  arms; 
becaufe  the  arms  thai  obtained  that  viftory  for  them,  raayi 
and  in  all  probability  will  withhold  the  fruits  of  that  viftory. 
And  if  the  nation,  for  whom  it  was  made,  ftiould  have  the 
infolence  to  complaiq,  perhaps,  the  very  troops  they  fo 
Weakly  employed,  flufhed  with  the  infolence  of  triumph,  and 
urged  by  that  contempt  which  itisimpoffible  for  mercenaries 
and  auxiliaries  not  to  feci,  for  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  hire 
them,  may  turn  their  fabres  againft  them,  A  viftory  thus 
obtained  may,  in  faft,  be  confidered  only  as  a  prelude  to  the 
deftruftion  and  overthrow  of  the  apparently  fuccefsfoal  coun- 
try: In  fhort,  the  projcft  that  cannot  be  effefted  by  the 
proper  force  of  the  particular  coimtry  that  undertakes  it, 
had  better  never  be  attempted  at  all :'  for  the  fame  fort  qf 
reafon,  that  nothing  but  bankruptcy  and  ruin  awaits  the' 
individual,  who  embarks  in  any  buGnefs  in  which  he  is  n^t 
competent  to  conduft  himfelf. 

But  there  is  one  inftance  more,  which  Machiavel  gives, 
in  illuftration  of  this  maxim,  which  appears  to  me  fo 
exceedingly  appofitc  to  this  country,  ana  holds  up  fo  very 

No.  XXL  V  forcible 
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forcible  aad  imporum  a  leflbn,  that  I  (hall  ro\  negIcO  the 
opportunity,  before  I  quit  this  fubjecl,  of  reading  it  to  yoa. 
*•  If  we  confidcr  the  progrefs  of  the  Veneiiansj*  Uys  hr, 
*•  it  will  appear  that  thcv  afted  with  great  fecurity,  fuccels, 
'<  and  reputation,  whilA  they  made  war  with  their  ow^n 
••  forces,*'  that  is  whilft  they  fought  only  hy  fea\  the  Vtner- 
tians  being  a  naval  people;  a  people  oi  commerce,  and 
whofe  ftrength  lay  in  their  wooden  walls;  and  not  in  troops 
employed  in  foreign  conqueRs  and  cm  fades.  Nor  were  the 
Venetiansy  while  they  were  wife  and  flotirifhing,  ever  dif- 
pofed  to  interfere  with  foreign  flates,  or  like  our  mad  and 
ridiculous  Quixottes,  to  think  of  fuch  attempts  as  filling  fo« 
reij^n  nations  with  ready  made  conAitutions,  before  which 
they  had  been  able  to  take  the  meafure. 

"  The  Venetians  were  fuccefsful  whilft  they  fought  only 
^*  by  fea;  bur,  as  foon  as  they  made  a  land  war/' — What 
then?  Were  they  merely  defeated?  No,  Citizens;  that 
would  have  been  little;  for,  in  many  inftances,  defeat  is 
better  than  conqueft.  And  how  calamitous  foevcr,  to  per* 
fons  in  power,  it  inay  appear,  and  may  eventually  be,  yet 
I  am  difpofed  to  think,  fuch  is  the  cafe  with  as,  in  the  pre- 
fent  fituation  of  this  country ;  and  that,  calamitous  as  the 
times  now  are,  they  would  be  ftill  more  calamitous,  if  it 
were  poflible  that  we  fhould  fuccced  in  the  prefent  mad  cru* 
fade.  But  defeat  was  not  all  that  the  Venetians  experienced. 
•*  As  foon  as  they  made  a  land  war,  ihey  degenerated  from 
**  their  former  valour^  and  adopted  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
••  Italy.**  What  were  thofe  manners  and  cuftoms  of  Italy, 
which  were  fuch  certain  figns,  and  concomitants  of  Vene- 
tian degeneracy?  Why  they  confi Red  in  treachery^  in  ^r- 
jury^  in  fpying^  and  ajfajfination :  (ihe  laft  of  thefe  has  not 
j^^/ got  fooling  in  Enjiland!)  An  infernal  fyftem  of  inquifi- 
tion  is  alfo  to  be  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  that  Italian  profligacy  which  the  Venetians-^  by 
their  bad  policy,  were  led  to  adopt. 

We  know  very  well  what  fort  of  morals  muft  arife  from 
fuch  a  fyftem;  the  page  of  hiftory  has  not  left  us  the  dark  in 
this  paiticular;  and  we  know  what  the  flate  of  fociety  muft 
become  wherever  thefe  deteftable  Italian  fafhions  prevail: 
Where  fpies  are  planted  in  every  houfe,  when  men  are 
bribed  to  become  informers,  and  when,  of  courfe,  indivi- 
duals are  deftroyed  by  falftiood,  and  perjury. 

The  Venetians  then,  in  this  ftate  of  degeneracy,  employed 
foreign  troops  to  fight  their  battles  \  with  the  gold  wrung 

from 
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*  from  the  induftrious  people  of  the  country,  they  purchafed 
foreign  mercenaries,  tili  they  loft,  with  rapid  difgrace,  all 
that  they  had  been  acquiring  with  great  labour  and  difficulty. 
We  have  been  told  much  of  this  country  being  made  a  de- 
partment of  France ;  and  of  its  being  an  appendage  to  the 
Kepublic,  one  and  indivifible.  But  you  have  not  been 
"warned  of  the  ftill  worfe  fuhjugation  and  flayery,  proceed- 
ing from  the  vicious  morals  and  the  impolitic  charafter  which 
niinifterial  pra(Elices  are  introducing  into  this  degenerate 
country.  But  be  afTured,  when  the  chara£ler  of  Britain  is 
loft — when  the  hearts  of  Engliftimen  are  no  longer  to  be 
ftimulated  by  thofe  warm,  thofe  generous  and  republican  feel- 
ings of  liberty,  of  which,  of  old,  we  had  not  ufed  to  be 
alhamed — ^and  when,  inftead  of  thefe,  we  adopt  the  bafe 
afla (fin- like  arts  of  Italian  degeneracy,  be  affured  that  the 
independence  of  this  country  can  no  longer  be  preferved, 
and  that  fomething,  even  worfe  than  becoming  a  department 
of  the  French  Republic,  muft  inevitably  await  us.  Be 
warned  then  bv  the  fi^^ns  an  1  prototypes  of  hiftor}^,  and  let 
not,  among  the  reft,  the  fate  of  Venice  be  forgotten. 

We  are  told,  that  the  cataftrophe  produced  in  the  Vene- 
tian territory,  by  admitting  this  fyftem  of  mercenary  troops, 
was,  that  "  in  one  battle^  the  Venetians  were  ftfipped  of  all 

.  "  they  had  been  acquiring,  with  incredible  labour  and  diffi- 
•*  culty,  for  eight  hundred  years:  nor  is  this  furprifing,  for 
••  the  conquefts  that  are  made  by  mercenary  troops  are  flow, 
*^  tedious  and  weak,  but  their  lodes  are  rapid  and  amazing.** 
Such  are  the  profpefts,  even  according  to  this  Politician, 
whom  courtiers  are  moft  in  the  habit  otconfuhing,  (at  leaft 
if  we  judge  from  the  moral  complexion  of  their  politics;) 
fuch  are  the  profpeSs  that  arife  from  employing  foreign  mer- 
cenary troops ;  and  attempting  to  fubdue  other  countries  by 
the  afliftance  of  auxiliary  arms. 

I  fliall  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  confider,  as  briefly  at 
pofllble,  what  are  the  charafters,  the  probable  views  and  ob- 
jefts,  of  our  allies ;  and  what  may  probably  be  the  confe- 
quences  to  this  country,  refulting  from  the  aftiftance  afforded 
towards  the  accomplifliment  of  fome  of  thefe  views,  by  the 
prefent  alliances. 

Some  of  the  auguft  perfonages,  upon  whom  it  was  once 
my  intention  to  have  animadverted  with  fome  fevcrity,  have 
made  it  unneceflary  for  me  to  give  myfelf  any  trouble  about 
^em  on  the  prefent  occailon. 

V  2  Refpcaing 
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RefpeAing  the  Emperor,  poor  man!  whatever  charafter  he 
may  have  had,  it  feems  ncceflary  that  he  fliould  now  look 
fharply  about  him,  or  elfe  he  will  {hortly  haX^e  no  charader  at 
all,  at  lead  among  the  eflates  of  the  Germanic  empire.  If 
we  confider  the  terms  of  the  fecond  treaty  concluded  between 
the  King  of  PruJJia  and  the  French  Republic j  and  the  effeSs 
that  treaty  may  probably  produce  in  Germany,  we  muft  pre- 
fently  fee,  that  whatever  views  and  objefts  he  may  have  had, 
he  muft  bedifpofed  to  think  that  the  only  view  he  can  now 
profitably  have,  is,  how  he  may  difappoint  tlie  objcfls  of  the 
King  of  PrujJia  5  which,  (hould  they  fucceed  as  well  as  they 
have  begun,  may  poilibly  transfer  the  afccndancy  in  the  Ger- 
manic Confederacy  to  the  Houfe  cf  Brancknbufgh,  and  anni- 
.hilate  the  political  importance  of  the  Houfe  cA  Aujtria.  You 
are  to  remember,  that  one  part  of  the  treaty  is,  that  the  King 
of  Pruffia  and  the  French  Republic  have  joined  together  to 
guarantee  the  neutrality  of  fuch  of  the  principalities  of  Ger- 
many as  refufe  to  provide  their  contin^xents  for  carrying  on 
the  war.  .  It  is  believed  that  the  Prince  of  Htjfe  Caffeij  and 
the  Prince  of  Saxe  Tefchen^  in  confcqucnce  of  this,  have  al- 
ready declared  their  determination  to  avail  themfelves  of  this 
circumftance.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  will,  it  is  evident 
that,  if  the  Circles  of  the  Empire  (hould  fo  far  fecond  the 
views  of  the  King  oi  Prujfia^  as  tp  be  before-hand  With  the 
Emperor  in  making  peace,  and  thereby  take  advantage  of  the 
proffered  piTotcflion,  the  Imperial  dignity  becomes  from 
thenceforward  a  mere  fhadow — the  conftitution  of  the  Ger- 
manic Body  is  fliaken  to  its  centre.  And  yet  Mr.  Pitt  fup- 
pofes  it  impoffible  that,  the  Emperor  fliould  be  finccre  in  his 
avowed  rcadinefs  to  treat  with  the  French  Republic— ^Such 
are  the  intrigues  going  on  among  the  Princes  of  Germany  ! 
And  fo  much  for  the  faith  of  our  regular  governments,  tile 
liability  of  allies,  and  the^dependencc  on  alliances. 

I  conclude  then  that  tliere  muft  be  a  foft  part  in  the  head 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany^  if  he  does  not  turn  around,  and 
give  a  fliarp  look-out  at  his  neighbours,  left,  while  he  is 
attempting  to  make  the  Sans  Culottes  wear  royal  breeches 
again,  the  King  of  Pruftia  {hould  fnatch  his  Imperial  diadem 
from  off  his  bead,  and  put  a  red  night-cap  in  its  place. 

Citizens,  I  have  talked  about  delineating  the  charafter  of 
this  Emperor,  but  I  feel  myfelf  incompetent  to  the  tafk ;  and 
for  this  very  reafon— becaufc  it  is  evident  that  he  has  no  cha- 
ra£ler  to  delineate ;  that  he  is  a  man  of  times  and  contingen- 
cies 


ctei— whofe  views  and  maxims  have  defcended  to  him,  like 
his  crown,  and  whofe  grandeur  and  importance  are  derived 
from  the  taylor  who  made  his  imperial  robes.  He  is  in  (hort 
a  mere  thing  of  mechanifm  and  derail — ^who  upholds  this  and 
aims  at  that,  merely  becaufe  the  Houfe  of  Auftrii  have  fo 
aimed  and  held  for  the  greater  part  of  the  laft  century:  and 
tfierefore  it  is  (a  new  order  of  things  having  fuddenly  fpru-ng 
«p  in  Eufope),  that  he  knows  not  wliat  to  do  in  the  prefewt 
exigence,  and  that  his  conduct  is  marked  with  nothing  but 
mdecifiort,  incongruity,  and  abfurdiiy— yet  to  fuch  an  ally 
we  give  4,6oo,oool, 

But  there  is  another  of  our  allies  who  is  to  be  regarded  in 
a  more  ferious  point  of  view— an  ally  whom  I  fhall  treat  with 
the  utmoft  gravity  and  decorum ;  for  you  know  it  fs  not  very 
polite  to  level  the  (hafts  of  ridicule  againft  the  ladies.  You 
Will  perceive  that  I  car  mean  no  othei*  than  our  moft.*aupwfl^ 
fhoft  asSlive,  mo  ft  virtuous,  moft  humane,  and  moft  pious  ail^, 
the  Emprcfs  of  both  the  Rufffas.  I  fhall  not  attempt  to  fpoafc 
Ae  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  relative  to  this  good  old  kdy. 
■  No — I  remember  very  well  that  Lord  George  Gordon  was  kept 
in  Newgate  till  he  died,  for  calling  the  late  Queen  of  France 
by  a  name  which  it  was  notorious  to  all  the  world  as  properly 
belonged  to  her  as  homo  belongs  to  all  mankinds  I  fhall  t\ot^ 
therefore,  when  I  am  fpeaking  of  this  -[iious,  humane,  and 
virtuous  Emprefs,  talk  of  wives  who  murderfed  their  hufbands 
hnd  ufurped  their  thrones,  and  afterWUrdft  maintained  with 
blood  what  had  been  fo  bloodily  obtained.  Neither  ihall  I  at-^ 
tempt  to  delineate  t4ie  rt^any  inftatti^es  of  hef  piety,  and  the 
!fceal  with  which  Ihe  attempted  to  convert  the  infidels  of  thtt 
Ottoman  empire,  by  maffacreing  them  as  faft  ds  the  mmifter^ 
tf  her  holy  wrath  could  fulfil  her  fangainary  orders.  Nei- 
ther fflaall  I  delineate  again  the  condu6?  of  her  familiar  fpirit 
Zmvarrow,  at  TVarfaiv* 

Bat  there  is  a  part  of  her  charafter  which  I  think  it  my 
fluty  ferioufly  to  corlfider :  I  mean  that  part  of  her  -polititial 
charafter,  by  which  (he  appears  to  me  to  bavfe  bten  ftitnblai^ 
to  take  part  in  the  prefent  intrigues  and  dtifenfions  of  Eu- 
rope. Ever  fince  (he  has  been  feated  on  th^e  throne  of  Mof, 
covj^  is  it  poffible  to  be  blind  to  the  ambitions  projeA's  which 
this  wdmati  has  been  forming?  Is  it  poffible  to  be  blind  to 
the  gigantic  ftrid'esBie  has  made  towards  the  accompliftiment 
of  thefe  defigns  ?  Is  it  poffible  to  be  blirtd  to  the  confequent 
Ynifchiefs  which  are  rifing  from  ihcfe  pnojeftsf  Is  it  poffible 
to  be  blind  to  tiic  policy  rf  her  prefem  c^nduft  ?  While  com^ 

binations 
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binations  arc  forming  between  the  powers  of  Europe,  for 
objeRs  the  moft  extravagant  and  unattainable,  ihe  pretends  to 
make  herfc^lf  a  party,  in  order  to  ftimulate  their  frantic  afiivi- 
ty;  and  while  they  are  exhau fling  their  ftrengih  in  this  ridi- 
culous crufade,  {he,  fitting  aloof  from  the  florm,  hufbands 
her  refourccs,  and  refer ves  her  flrength,  and,  ever  and  anon, 
when  the  combatants  begin  to  grow  languid,  heartens  them 
up  with  va^ue  and  delufive  promife^,  or  roufes  their  paflioiis 
wifh  an  inflammatory  manifefto. 

Does  this  condu6l  mark  the  fubtilty  of  intriguing  am- 
bition, or  does  it  not?  Does  it,  or  does  it  not  look  like  the 
conduft  of  one  who  has  projcfts  that  may  be  advanced  by  the 
weakncfs  of  the  refpeflive  combatants  ?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not 
precifely  the  conduft  fhe  ought  to  purfue,  if  (he  really 
grafped,  as  by  the  late  King  of  Sweden  (he  was  publicly  ac* 
cufed  of  grafping,  at  the  uoivcrfal  fovereignty  of  Europe? 
And  ou^ht  we  not  to  be  alarmed  left  we  fhould  blindly  enable 
hei*  to  di6late  laws  to  Europe  j  to  deftroy  all  commerce  but 
that  which  will  add  to  her  own  aggrandizement ;  to  make  the 
operations  in  the  prefent  crufade  the  means  of  extending  her 
empire  over  that  ocean,  the  dominion  of  which  we  have 
proudly  arrogated  to  ourfel ves?  The  accompli fhment  of  fuch 
projects  may  appear  very  diftant;  but  fliould  any  event,  du* 
ring  the  prefent  ftruggle,  enable  her  to  feize  a  port  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  complexion  of  affairs  would  be  imme- 
diately altered  i  and  we  fhould  awake  from  our  dream  too 
late* 

Cannot  the  fate  of  Poland  warn  us  of  our  danger  ?  Was 
not  her  condud,  with  refpedl  to  that  unhappy  country,  per* 
fe£tly  confiftent  with  the  fort  of  policy  I  have  here  afcribed 
to  her?  While  the  King  of  Pruiiia  was  exhaufting  his 
ftrength  and  refources  in  the  Aeld,  ihe  remained  in  politic  in* 
a£^ivity.  But,  no  fooner  was  he  completely  weakened,  and 
broken  down,  and  the  Poles  exhaufted  by  their  gallant  ftrug- 
gle,  than  forth  fhe  ruflics  upon  her  devoted  prey,  reaps  thcj 
laurels  and  advantages  which  Prufjia  had  fown,  and  partitions 
the  devoted  country  according  to  her  pleafure. 
.  But  our  Mirviflers  are  too  bnfy  for  fuch  fpeculations;  nor 
would  they,  in  thefe  days  of  fedition  and  revolution,  be  fo 
jacobimcal  as  to  queilion  the  views,  and  principles  of  the  re- 
gular Governments  of  Europe,  All  their  energies  aie  en- 
groffed  in  trying  the  grand  queftion  between  Governments 
and  people,  and  deciding,  by  the  ufual  argument  of  Courts, 
the  metaphyfi^^  problem  **  whether  the  people  have  a  rig;ht 
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•»  to  change  their  governments,  or  whether  they  have  not  ?'* 
Not  knowing  that  the  queftion  is  already  decided,  and  that> 
Siltho*  they  fhould  reverfc  the  decree  in  their  chancery  of  ap- 
peal, it  would  be  of  no  avail,  ft  nee  whenever  ihe  people  are 
inclined  to  do  it,  they  will  teel  that  they  have  not  only  the 
right  bui  the  power. 

Citizens,  it  would  require  a  greater  degree  of  exertion 
than,  at  this  time^  I  am  capable  of,  to  enter  fully  into  the 
views  and  objcSs  of  this  good  ally :  nor  is  it  neceflary,  per- 
haps, to  fay  much  more  upon  the  fubjeS ;  for  I  think  there 
are  few  people,  the  Minifters  of  this  country  excepted,  who 
are  fo  blind  and  flupid  as  not  have  fome  infight  into  her  pro- 
jefts.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  we  continue  to  carry  on  this  war ; 
that  we  fuffer  ourielves  to  be  deluded  and  cheated  as  we  have 
been,  year  after  year,  and  campaign  after  campaign;  conti- 
nuing all  the  while  to  be  deluded  by  the  pretences  and  pro- 
mifes  of  this  woman,  till  the  refourccs  of  this  country  are 
ilill  further  exhaufted,  and  we  fuffer  ourfelves  thus  to  be 
brought  into  embarraifments  and  diftrefTes  which  may  be 
nearer  at  hand  than  thofe  men  of  \vealth  and  property,  who 
plunged  us  into  the  war,  are  inclined  to  think.  In  what  kind 
of  condition  fhall  we  then  be,  to  oppofe  any  ambitious  pro* 
je6^  which  (he,  unwearied  and  unexhaufled,  may  think  fit  ta 
avov/?  And,  if  thefe  dangers  are  preffing  fo  clofely  upon  us, 
as  I  believe  they  are,  it  is  not  from  republicans  and  levellers, 
hut  from  the  profligacy  and  infatuation  of  Minifters,  that 
this  country  is  likely  to  be  brought  to  ruip  and  deflruflion* 

Men  of  more  generous  hearts  than  thofe  who  have  folon^r 
been  rioting  in  the  blood  of  Europe,  would  feize  on  the  firft 
friendly  opportunity  that  opened  a  way  to  that  mediation 
ivhich,  under  fuch  circumftances,  muft  be  the  firft  wifh  of 
every  one  who  does  not,  in  reality,  wifli  for  the  deftrudtion 
of  fomething  more  than  that  commerce  which  we  have  been 
told  ought  to  perifli,  tliat  the  rotten  boroughs  might  live. 

But  fuppofe  that  we  have  not  reafon  to  dread  all  that  I  have 
defcribed.  Suppofe  that  1  have  been  a  little  vilionary  in  my 
apprehenfions,  relative  to  this  Emprefs  of  Rujfta ;  yet, 
furely,  it  cannot  be  faid,  that  there  is  nothing  to  ap|)rehen(l 
from  that  quarter,  confidering  the  great  flrides  which  fhe  has 
been  making.  Surely  it  behoves  us  rather  to  watch  with  jea- 
loufy,  a  power  fo  ambitious,  fo  cruel,  and  fo  faithlefs,  rather 
than  admit  her  into  a  fort  of  partnerfhip  upon  that  element 
hitherto  the  fccae  of  all  our  glories,  but  where  the  treachery 

of 
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of  a  falfe  friend  might,  in  a  criticai  moment)  prove  mor# 
fatal  than  all  the  hofiiJity  of  our  open  enemy. 

Such,  Citizens,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  dangers  which 
threaten  us  from  a  continuation  of  the  prefent  war,  even  on 
the  fide  of  our  allies;  if  we  look,  on  the  other  band,  at  the 
progrefs  of  events  at  home  and  on  the  continent^  what  is 
the  probable  cataftrophe  that  ftares  us  in  the  face  ?  Look  at 
our  fields,  at  our  manufactories;  look^t  the  (tate  and  con- 
ditioB  of  the  people^-^fce  the  wants,  the  aggravated  miferies 
that  have  been  produced  among  us!  Look  at  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  public  debt,  look  at   the  unexampled  firides 
which  tlie  Minitter  is  making  in  the  accumulation  of  this 
debt,  during  the  three  years  in  which  we  have  been  engaged 
in  the  prefent  war !  When  we  look  at  the  fsufis,  we  find  an 
expenditure  vaft  beyond  all  comparifou  with  whatever  went 
before !  We  find  that  the  taxes  are  levied  with  difficulty;  and 
that,  notwithftanding  all  the  boafts  which  the  Minifter  regu^ 
iarly  makes,  when  he  opens  the  budget,  of  the  flourifbii^ 
ftate  of  the  finances,  and  of  the  profpedi  of  the  refources  of 
the  current  year  confiderably  more  than  anfwering  the  expen- 
diture—yet) that  like  the  morning  and  even  ingtale  of  the  Aug- 
gard,  the  concluding  and  the  opening  account  never  agre^f 
and  when  he  conies  to  fum  up  the  palt  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture, he  is  always   compelled  to  acknowledge  that  there  has 
been  a  deficiency.     And  what  makes  this  more  alarming  and 
ominous,  as     if  we  had  nearly  got  to  the  end  of  our  te- 
ther in  this  iniquitous  fyflem  of  flock-jobbing,  we  find|  by 
comparing  the  fadts,  that  this  deficiency  regularly  keeps  pace 
with  the  extent  of  our  new  loans,  and  the  confequeiit  increafe 
of  the  public  debt;  fo  that  our  taxes  are  no  longer  equal,  and 
every  year  are  leis  and  lefs  equal  to  the  difcharge  even  of  the 
interefl;  and  we  are  obliged  not  only  to  borrow  the  capital 
with    which  we   carry    on  this    mad   crufitdej    but    even^ 
each  fucceifive  year,  to  borrow  freih  fuqis  to  pay  the  inter^ 
of  the  preceding. 

Citizens,  it  requires  no  nice  arithmetic,  it  requires  no 
elaborate  calculations  to  prove  that,  if  we  continue  this  game 
of  growing  defperation,  it  muft  inevitably  prodtice  a  national 
bankruptcy. 

Paufe  then  awhile,  and  think  what  you  are.  doing !  thj^k 
of  the  profligacy  of  your  prefent  undertakings— ^Jnk  pf  the 
wafteful  expendrtu re— think  of  the  mifery,  wafte  »nd  4c;pp-' 
pulationi  wluch  has  already  been  produced !  ihiok  wliat  jire 

already 
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already  the  appearances  of  Ib^ifefy.  Remember  howconfi. 
derable  a  depopulation  b^s  already  taken  place}  how  n^any 
ufeful  labourers  have  been  driven  to  the  hofpi table  |hqres  of 
An^erica^  where  puniihm^  it  for  opinion  is  not  known,  nor 
ftarving  Induftrv  to  be  heard  of;  where  the  fir  ft  law  of  nature 
may  be  followed  without  dread  of  famine,  anfl  children  are 
not  yet  a  curfe.  There,  where  no  frantic  father,  pqndering 
Ofvejr  the  futuris  defliny  of  bis  offspring,  and  comparing  his 
icanty  rewards  with  his  Inceflant  and  laborious  exertions,  is' 
t(empted  tp  e;^claia>  with  jsopi;  J^plinour  in  the  play— 

■ 

**  I  hav«  been  thinking  which  of  my  three  boys, 

**  Some  few  years  hence,  when  I'm  diffobir*d  ip  dea^h, 

**  SKall  a6l  the  besgar  heft :  rvin  barefoot  failed, 

•*  Or,  with  mpft  dextrous  fhrug,  play  tricks  for  charity .'* 

[^Grcat  imprejjion'^and  a  cry  of  ^^  Encore/''] 

Citizens^  the  fpeech  I  haVe  repeated  was  given  by  the 
Poet  tp  the  chara6ler  gf  a  Gamefter;  and  none  but  a  game- 
fter,  in  any  tolerable  ftate  of  foqiety,  oujghj;  tdbe  Kable  (pr, 
fo  &\ort  a  time  ajgo  as  the  period  when  the  play  Iqaote  froni 
was  written,  could  have  been  liable,  in  this  country)  to  be 
driven  to  give  utterance  to  a  fpeech  fo  full  of  melancholy  and 
horrible  images.  But  now,  ^n  £ngl^nd,.many  an  indi^finous 
tradeftnan,  and  many  an  upright  honeft  member  of  focietyi 
lyith  anguifh  .of  heart*  may  be  driven  to  apply  thofe  heart- 
rending lines  which,  m  anfwer  to  your  call,  I  again  repeat^ 
and  exclaim^- 

~    **  I  have  been  thinking,  which  of  my  three  boys, 
•*  Some  few  years  hence,  when  I'm  diffolv'd  in  death, 
*'  Shall  a£l  the  beggar  bed ;  run  barefoot  fadeft^ 
'*  Or,  with  mod  dextrous  dirug,  play  tricks  for  charity/' 

Fatal  £xTaAVAeANC£. 

When,  I  fay,  you  confldertbts  depopulation,  and  this  mife* 
ry;  when  you  confider  the  enormous  expenditure  of  the  pub« 
lie  money ;  when  you  confider  the  fliifts  to  which  this  proud 
and  infolent  Minifter  is  evidently  put,  even  in  the  midft  of 
adl  his  arrogance;  when  you  conlider  the  ftrides  which  he  is 
going  on  to  make  (like  a  defperate  fprendthrift  on  the  eve  of 
b^kruptcy ! )  When  you  fee  him  ftill  confent  to  pay  millions 
upon  miiiions,  to  an  ally,  who  fcarcely  deigns  even  to  pro^ 
ttiie  his  fervices  in  return— ^when  ycu  confider  all  thefe  def- 

X  perat^ 
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perate  confequences  of  the  prcfent  war— the  miferies  of  the 
people— the  fymptoms  of  approaching  bankruptcy,  the  ex:- 
haufted  depopulation,  exhaufted  means,  and  exhaufted  pa- 
tience of  the  country — are  you  not  led  to  apprehend  a  cataftro- 
phe,  too  dreadful  even  for  the  imaginatipn  to  contemplate 
without  horror.^ 

But,  Citizens,  there  is  another  part  of  die  confequences 
of  the  prefent  war  upon  which  I  cannot  be  quite  filent:  I 
mean  the  confequent  negled  of  agriculture  throughout  £u* 
rope.  How  many  fields,  upon  the  Continent,  have  remained 
unfown !  how  many  harvefts  deftroyed  by  the  iron  foot  of 
war !  what  cargoes  have  been  configned  to  devouring  flames, 
and  floods! 

Europe  fees  too  late,  and  trembles  at  the  dreadful  confe- 
qutnce.  The  Minifler,  perhaps,  may  exult  in  the  profpeA 
that  France  is  on  the  eve  of  that  famine  which  he  wifhed  to 
make  the  weapon  of  his  revenge,  againft  all  who  depart  from 
the  facred  inftitutions  of  popery  and  monarchy!  *<  See," 
he  may,  perhaps,  exultingly  exclaim,  '^  See  themiferyl  have 
•*  brought  upon  France!  tho*  I  could  not  cope  with  their  re- 
•*  publican  energies,  I  have  deftroyed  their  means  of  life  j 
^  I  have  pilbged  neutral  veflbis,  and  feized  their  ftores  of 
^  grain !  it  is  true  it  has  turned  rotten  upon  my  hands!  but 
«  ftill  Frenchmen  are  ftarving !  glorious  profpefl!  twemy- 
<*  four  millions  of  people  flarving  hy  my  machinations !  this 
«*  is  indeed  a  triumph  worthy  mc  !"  A  triumph  ?  a  triumph? 
Thou  monfter  look  at  home.  Stand  up  and  face  thy  coun- 
try, if  thou  dareft;  and  anfwer  for  the  confequences  of  thy 
infernal  plans  1  the  famine,  with  which  you  meditated  to  fub* 
due  the  liberties  of  France,  is  gnawing  the  bowels  of  deluded 
Britons ;  and  even  the  expe3ed  relief  firom  our  Canadian  fet- 
tlement  has  entirely  failed  I 

^uch  are  the  profpe61s,  and  fuch  are  the  confequences  of  a 
mad,  profligate,  and  defperate  war.  Such  are  the  fatal  eiFe£b 
of  national  animofity  and  delufion ! 

I  conclude,  then,  that  the  probable  cataftrophe  of  the  pre<» 
fent  war  is  famine,  defolation,  bankruptcy,  and  national  dif- 
grace:  a  large  portion  of  which  it  is  impoflible  we  ihould 
efcape;  though,  if  we  have  wifdom,  public  fpirit,  and  deter* 
mined  humanity,  we  can  avoid  the  worft  part,  by  lifting  up 
the  commanding  voice  of  popular  opinion,  and  immediately 
abandoning  that  mad  and  frantic  crufade,  in  which  it  is  impoi- 
fible  to  fucceed,  and  in  which,  were  fuccefs  poflible,  its  fda 
tendency  would  be  to  render  u$  more  enflaved  and  miferable, 

ODE 
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I 

ODE    TO     LIBERTY. 
Br  G.    DYER. 

HAIL !  more  refulgent  than  the  morning  ftar,   . 

G^y  queen  of  blils,  fair  daughter  of  the  fky, 
I  woo  thee,  Liberty!  and  hope  from  far 

To  catch  the  brightnefs  of  thy  raptur'd  eye. 
While  not  unfcemly  ftrcams  thy  zonclefs  veil. 

Thy  wild  locks  dancing  to  the  frolic  wind  ; 
And,  borne  on  flying  feet,  thoufcorn'ft  to  reft, 

Save  where  meek  truth  her  modefl  feat  may  find. 
Hail !  radiant  form  divine,  bicft  Liberty! 
Still  rove  through  nature's  walks,  and  let  me  rove  with  thcc, 

Say,  doft  thou  choofc  to  tread  the  mountain's  brow, 

Or  haunt  meandering  Rream,  or  wanton  plain  ? 
Up  the  deep  mountain's  height  with  thee  I  go  ; 

Or  wake  by  river's  brink  the  merry  ftrain ; 
Or  I  will  trip  the  laughing  plain  along, 

A  (imple  Iwain,  'midft  hinds  and  virgins  gay  ; 
And  dill  will  chant  to-thee  the  even-fong, 

Unwearied  with  the  raptures  of  the  day. 
And  e'en  when  lock'd  in  flecp'sfoft  arms  I  lie. 
Still  flattering  dreams  (hall  wake  the  midnight  ecdafy* 

Or  doft  thou  choofe  to  wear  the  fobcr  veil 

Of  mild  philofophy,  and  walk  unfeen, 
Serenely  grave,  along  the  cloiftcr  pale, 

Or  in  the  pcnfive  grove,  or  fhaven  green : 
Then  will  I  tend  thee  on  thy  fccrct  way, 

And  from  thy  mufmg  catch  the  patriot  flame, 
Gentle  and  clear,  as  the  fun's  fmiling  ray 

At  dawn,  yet  warm,  as  his  meridian  beam, 
When  wondering  nations  feel  ihe  piercing  rays, 
And  think  they  view  their  God,  and  kindle  into  praife. 

Such  waft  thou  feen  bv  Ids'  (ilver  flood, 

In  converfe  fweet  with  Locke,  immortal  fage  ; 
Such  too  by  Cam,  with  him,  whofe  bofom  glow'd 

With  thy  fweet  raptures,  and  the  mufot'  rage. 
Nor  Ipfs  with  him,  who  bore  to  diftant  climes 

His  country's  love,  and  o'er  her  miferies  (igh'd ; 
Brave  injur'd  patriot  he,  in  evi^  times 

Who  nobly  liv'd,  and  not  ignobly  died. 
Who  nobly  liv'd,  whofe  name  fliall  ever  live. 
While  zeal  in  Britain  glowSj  while  freedom  fliall  furvive. 
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Or  art  thou  wont  to  couch  with  Hon  pride 

Near  Britain's  grenius,  (lumb'ringas  in  ire; 
Waiting  what  time  thy  children  (hall  abide 

Thy  noblefl  form,  9Qd  glow  with  pureft  fire  ? 
Sweet  flumb'rer  reft!  yet  fhall  the  times  be  foun^l. 

When  Britain's  bar^^  (hall  wake  no  yenal  grainy 
|Ier  prophets  i^ive  no  more  a  dpuble  found'; 

No  more  her  patriots  thirfl  for  fordid  gain; 
And  lawlefs  zeal  (hall  (ink.  to  endlefs  (hame. 
Nor  longer  keep  thy  feat,  nor  bear  th^  facred  p^me* 

« 

But  (^ou!d(l  thou  fcorn  at  length  Britannia's  ifle. 

Then  would  I  pafs  with  Penn  the  dang'rous  fea  ; 
Yes  I  I  would  hallen  to  fbme  happier  foil. 

Where  tyrants  had  no  rule,  no  Haves  obey. 
There  would  I  woo  thee,  goddefs,  hcav'nly  fair; 

Sing  my  wild  notes  to  thee,  whefe'r  I  ro^iD  ; 
•    Britons  no  more  the  mufe's  praife  fhould  (hare. 

Tyrants  abroad  and  mifcreants  at  homer— 
£*en  Britain's  friend  wopld  publi(h  Britain's  (hamc  ; 
While  barb'rous  tribes  (hould  hear,  and  fcorn  a  jS^ton's 

name— ^ 

But  fhx>uld/l  thou  e'en  from  Britain  fpeed  thy  way^ 

On  Gallia's  plains  (lill  linger  with  delight  } 
And  while  her  patriots  hail  this  facred  day^ 

Oh  !  aid  their  counfcis,  and  their  battles  fight; 
May  tyrants  ne'er,  thofc  murd'rers  of  the  world, 

Auilria's  proud  Lord,  and  Pru0ia'$  fait^ie(s  king, 
Their  blood-ftain'd  banners  to  the  air  unfurl'dy 

O'er  freedom's  fons  the  note  of  triumph  .fing ; 
Still  with  the  great  refolvc  the  Po)i(h  heroes  fire. 
To  live  in  thine  embrace,  or  at  thy  feet  cji^pire. 


TH E  TRIBUNE.     N''-  XXII. 


An  Enquiry  into  the  Truth  of  an  Aflertion  frequently 
made  in  the  "  Honourable  House  o/" Commons," 
That  t/i€  CONDITION  of  the  COMMON 
PEOPLE  IN  THIS  Country,  is  WORSE 
:than  that  of  WEST  INDIA  SLAVES,  the 
Second  Lefture  "  on  the  Comparative  EJlimait 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  the  praBice  of  Crimping, 
and  Mr»  Pitt's  partial  Requifition  BHl."  Dcli^ 
vered  Friday^  February  2'jth,   1795* 


Citizens, 


1  HE  number  of  fa<9:s  conneded  with  the  fubjeft,  which 
I  am  this  evening  to  refume,  occafioned  me,  in  my  former 
leflure,  to  run  rather  more  largely  into  detail  than  was  at  firft 
my  intention;  and,  therefore,  compelled  me  to  leave  un- 
touched, or  but  (lightly  touched,  many  of  the  moft  impor- 
.tanc  arguments  that  relate  to  this  very  momentous  queftion. 

It  appeared  to  me,  therefore,  not  amifs  to  refume  it  this 
evening,    and    to  endeavour  to  invcftigate  thofe  parts  of 
the  fubjeft  which  I,  for  want  of  time,  hurried  over  too  much 
or  totally  omitted,  on  the  laft  evening. 
On  that  evening  I  began  with  fome  reflexions  upon  the 
'  general  character  of  Europe;  and  was  particularly  led  to  con- 
demn che  avarice  and  cruel  pride  with  which  it  arrogates  to 
itfelf  the  right  of  enflaving  the  other  portions  of  the  globe. 
My  bufmcf*,    on  the   prefent   evening,  is  to  make  a  more 
particular    application    of    thofc    arguments     to   the  cha- 
racter of  the  nation,  a  portion  of  whole  population  1  am  now 
addreiling.     And,    on    this  occalion,    I   wiib,    from    thofe 
feelings  of   vanity    every  man   has,    with    relation  to  the 
country  in  which  he  was  born,  that  I  were  able  to  draw  a 
picture  in  which  nothing  but  the  moft  plcaling  lines  and  ami- 
able colours  (hould  obtrude  themfelves  upon  the  eye.     1  wifli 
it  were  poffible  for  me  to  delineate  a  character  hi  which  every 
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thing  ihould  excite  admiration  and  applaufe.     I  am  Bfrzid^ 
however,  if  I  difcharge  my  duty»  by  dealing  fairly  with  my 
countrymen,  it  will  be  impofliblc  to  have  fo  grateful  a  tafk, 
on  the  prefent  evening:  for  tho*  the  fpark  of  reafon  has  not 
only  fallen  upon  the  Britifli  bofom,  but  its  flame  has  extended 
to  a  confiderable  degree,  fo  that  there  is  a  great  difpofition 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  to  benevolence  and  mag- 
nanimity, yet  I  cannot  be  blind  to  the  operation  of  thofe  cir- 
cumftances,  which  have  a  tendency  to  introduce,  and,  thro*  a 
very  wide  circle,  have  pofidvely  diflufed,  charafteriftics  of  a 
very  different  defcription.     I  cannot  be  fo  blind  as  not  to  per- 
ceive, that,  for  a  very  conftderable  time,  an  illiberal,  mono- 
polizing, and  rapacious  {pm%  of  commerce  has  diiFufed  itfelf 
among  the  people;   and,  backed  by  thofe  corruptions   that 
have  crept  into  the  government  of  the  country,  has  tarnifhed 
the  charadler  of  Engliihmen.     In  (hort,  the  over  eager  pur- 
fuit  of  opulence  among  one  clafs  of  people,  and  the  confe- 
quent  dcpreffion  of  the  other,  have  produced  a  notion  among 
us  totally  fubverfive  of  the  feelings  of  jufticeand  humanity—* 
a  fuppoution  that  nothing  is  refpedable  but  wealth;    and 
eonfequently,  an  hardened  cruelty,  or  at  Icaft  an  infeniibility 
of  difpoiition,  fo  inveterate  as  nothing  hut  avarice  and  rapa- 
city ever  can  impart  to  the  human  character* 

if  there  had  wanted  proofs  of  the  exigence  of  thefe  quali- 
ties, in  this  country,  the  debate  in  a  great  aflembly  of  yefter- 
day,  would  furniih  me  with  abundant  argument  to  fubftan- 
tiate  the  pofition  I  have  laid  down.  Let  any  man  but  caft 
his  eye,  in  the  flighteft  manner,  over  thcfe  arguments  which 
were  ufed,  in  oppofition  to  a  benevolent  and  humane  motion 
in  that  aifembly,  and  then  let  them  tell  me,  whether  virtue 
and  enlightened  generodty  are,  in  reality,  the  only  traits  of 
chara61er  by  which  the  prefent  generation  of  Britons  are  to 
be  handed  down  to  pofterity! 

Citizens^  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  of  entering  into  a  ferious 
invefligation  of  thofe  arguments;  becaufe  it  will  (hew  you, 
to  what  retreats  the  friends  of  flavenr  are  driven  for  fheltcr, 
and  how  hard  they  find  the  taik  of  iupporting  their  fyfirem  of 
enflaving  one  portion  of  the  human  race,  to  fupport  the  lux- 
urious vices  and  fenfual  gratifications  of  another.  A  learned 
Alderman  has  obferved,  that  this  abolition,  the  abolition  of 
the  flave  trade,  ought  never  to  be  affented  to— why?— not 
becaufe  flavery  is  juft,  not  becaufe  we  are  entitled  to  the 
limbs,  lives,  and  progeny  of  the  poor  blacks,  by  means  of 
ihc  divine  right  of  our  white  complexions:    uo,  this  he  does 
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not  attempt  to  prove:  but^  fays  he,  the  confequetice  offuch 
kbolition  would  be  the  lofs,  to  this  nation,  of  the  Weft  India 
Idands. 

If  I  meant  to  enter  very  fully  into  this  part  of  the  enquiry, 
I  am  not  ^t  all  afraid,  but  that  I  fhould  be  able  to  prove  to 
you,  becaufe  it  has  been  repeatedly  proved,  beyond  reply, 
that  this  e{(cSt  would  not  refult.  But  fuch  a  difcuffion  would, 
I  believe,  be  perfeftly  fuperfluous,  in* more  points  of  view 
than  one-^for  this  is  a  part  of  the  argument  which,  notwith- 
(landing  the  boafts  of  fome,  the  grand  exploits  of  others,  and 
thi  confidence  of  many,  I  am  much  inclined  to  fufpeft,  will 
not  be  urged  many  fucceffive  years:  for,  notwithftanding 
fome  apparent  fucceffes,  and 

"  The  fine  yellow  harveft  wo  have  got," 

If  wc  lobk  at  the  condition  of  our  iflands,  and  the  energy 
of  the  enemy,  and  confider  the  refources  which,  by  our 
perfeverance  in  the  fyftem  of  flavery,  we  give  to  that  enemy 
in  ihofe  regions,  1  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  Weft  Id- 
dies  will  be  loft ;  not  by  the  abolition  of  the  flave  trade,  but 
by  that  cruel  and  rapacious  obftinacy,  with  which  we  deter- 
mine not  to  relinquiftithai  inhuman  traffic.  For,  if  we  will 
not  relinquijh^  there  is  another  nation  in  Eur^e  that  will 
abolifti  it— -will  tear  it  up  and  deftroy  it,  root  and  branch, 
with  the  powerful  arm  of  liberty  and  equality;  and  with  it 
will  go,  I  have  no  doubt,  or  at  leaft  foon  after  it,  the  whole 
of  that  fyftem  of  colonization,  whofe  foil  is  corruption,  and 
whofe  manure  is  blood.     [^A  feebk  hi/}.'] 

I  am  delivering  opinions,  Citizens,  not  wifties.  I  do  not 
call  you  together  to  invoke  Deities  to  further  my  prayers,  or 
fulfil  my  prophecies.  I  call  you  together  toliften  to  opinions, 
which  I  am  convinced  are  the  opinions  of  truth.  With  my 
wiftics,  be  they  on  one  fide  or  be  they  on  the  other,  it  vrould 
be  impertinent  for  me  to  trouble  you:  and,  therefore,  I  can- 
not but  conceive,  that  marks  of  illiberal  difapprobation  muft 
arife  from  a. trembling  conviflion  that  thefe  are  but  too  well 
founded ;  and  the  calamity,  if  a  calamity  it  is  to  be  confidered, 
will  be  traced  to  the  mal-adminiftration  of  thofe,  who,  having 
no  other  way  to  preferve  their  popularity,  fend  their  emiiTa* 
ries  into  every  public  meeting,  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of 
invefiigatioli. 

I,  however,  am  very  doubtful  at  leaft,  whether  the  lofs  of 
colonies  is,  in  reality,-  any  calamity  to  any  country.    But  if 
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it  were,  is  jufticc  Acfcforc  to  be  facrificed  ?    Arc  tKc  Tacred* 
principles  of  truth  and  liberty  to  be  immolaled  at  the  altjr  of 
intereft  ?  And,  for  the  fake  of  weaUh  and  aggrandisement, 
are  wc  to  perfift  in  thofe  prafliccs,  whofe  cruelty  calls  aloud 
for  redrefe)  and  for  the  defence  of  which  we  have  no  other 
argunrient  but  intcrefted  neccflity,  the  tyrant's  conftant  plea  ^ 
Yes,  fays  the  learned  Alderman,  you  are:   for,  if  you  loofe 
your  colonies,  there  is  another  confcquence  behind;  a  confe- 
quence,  conne&ed  with  that  difpofttion  of  rapacity  which  I 
tiave  been  obliged  to  acknowledge,  in  (bme  degree,  to  be 
charafieriftic  cf  my  country,  the  lofs  of  great  part  of  our 
revenue,  which  would,  ultimately,  endanger  the  cxiftence  of 
the  countr}'.. 

The  exigence  of  the  country  ?  the  cxiftcnce  of  the  coun- 
try! How  long  are  Wc  to  be  deluded  by  unmeaning  cant? 
How  long  has  party  after  party,  adminiftrations  arxl  oppo- 
litions,  rung  the  changes  upon  thofe  words  in  our  ears?  But 
where  is  the  individual  who  has  told  us  what  he  means  to 
convey  to  our  minds  by  this  pompous  phrafe?  What,  does 
the  air  of  heaven  depend  upon  our  revenue  ?  Do  our  ftreams 
derive  their  falubrity,  and  our  meadows  their  fertiliiy,  fronrt 
our  revenue  ?  Do  the  feas,  that  wafli  our  fhores,  and  waft  to 
us  the  tribute  of  the  world,  depend  upon  our  revenue?  Or^. 
is  the  aggrandizement  of  parties— the  wealth  of  faflions — 
the  general  fruit  of  this  revenue? — Is  this,  I  fav,  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  country?  And  will  mankind  be  annihilated  when 
Miniftcrs  can  no  longer  cover  their  tables  with  the  wealth  of* 
a  province,  and  tiW  the  fenatc,  and  every  department  of  an  in- 
tricate fyftem,  with  their  creatures  and  dependents,  the  hun- 
gry confumers  of  this  revenue!^ — But,  flimfy  as  this  argu- 
ment is,  it  IS  not  true.  The  revenue  is  not  benefited  by 
colonization.  I  (land  in  fear  of  no  contradi£tion  when  I  fay 
this:  and  I  do  not  fay  fo,  becaufe  the  nature  of  this  leftuie 
precludes  contraditiion;  but  I  fear  no  contradiflion  from  the 
world,  when  I  affirm  that  Colonics  do  not  affift  the  revenue 
of  a  country.  They  affift  patronage,  it  is  true,  dependants 
upon  Courts  and  Miniflers  they  affift;  but  they  injure  the  real 
revenue :  for  there  was  never  yet  a  Colony,  whofe  revenue 
equalled  the  cxpences  of  its  government.  And  as  for  their 
fecondary  operation  upon  the  revenue,  by  means  of  their 
commerce,  the  genuine  fpirit  of  commerce  abhors  monopoly 
and  reftraint,  and  the  example  of  Jmerica  might  convince  us, 
that  the  beft  way  to  incrcafc  our  trade  is  tamakc  our  Colonies- 
independent*. 

But^. 
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Bat,  upon  what  principle,  let  me  a(k,  is  the  idea  fup- 
ported,  that  to  revenue  we  are  to  facrifice  the  caufc  of  liber tjr 
and  humanity  ?  Alas !  the  very  argument  ftamps,  with  deep 
convidtion,  the  juftice  of  that  charader  which  I  felt  it  my 
melancholy  duty  to  affign  to  Britain.*— Yes,  it  is  my  Juiy  19 
convince  you  that  fuch  is  the  degraded  ftate  of  our  national 
charaderi  becaufe,  till  you  are  convinced  of  it,  you  wttt 
not  lend  your  virtuous  ana  peaceable  efforts  to  wipe  the  ftaia 
away. 

Eiehold  the  confequence  of  this  rapacious  avarice.  Everj 
thing  is  to  be  facrificed  to  revenue;  without  which  the  wages- 
of  corruption  cannot  be  paid.  Every  thinff  is  to  be  facrificed 
to  the  intereft  of  a  few  monopolizing  traders ;  becaufe,  nn*^ 
Jefs  monopoly  goes  on  to  an  extravagant  lengthy  the  extrava- 
gant pro]e£ls  of  corruption  cannot  be  fupported.^  It  i» 
only  by  the  growth  of  monopoly^  that  great  revenues  can  be 
eaiily  coUeded ;  andy  therefore  it  is,  that  wealth  Is  to  be  held 
tip  as  the  idol  of  our  adoration;  that  we  are  to  bow  down,  ivt 
reverence,  to  every  thing  fplendtd;  and  that  meafure  after 
meafure  is  to  be  adopted,  proje£l  after  proged  is  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  to  keep  thofe  who  are  poor  ftill  poorer,  to 
pufli  them  further  down  the  ladder  of  fociety,  to  confine  aH 
favour  and  preferment  to  a  few  wealthy  and  powerful  families^ 
and  to  make  it  difficult  for  any  to  acquire  but  thofe  who  have 
s^ ready  too  much. 

Bat  to  illuftrate  ftill  further  this  principle  of  rapacity^  and 
to  (hew  you  its  curious  eflecf^s  upon  the  rational  as  well  as 
the  moral  faculties  of  its  advocates,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
curious  arguments  of  that  moft  honourable  gentleman,  Mr.. 
Secretary  Dundas^  He  is,  you  know,  an  advocate  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  this  traffic:  a  man  of  moderation:  that 
is  to  fay,  one  of  thofe  who,  not  having  the  virtue  to  aft 
rights  and  finding  the  wrong  to  be  no  longer  tenable,  endea* 
vours  to  fruftrate  the  caufe  of  juftice,  by  finding  out  a  mid» 
die  path  between  the  two. 

You  will  remember,  Citizens,  that  in  conformity  witk 
this  fyftcm  of  moderation,  about  three  or  four  years  ago^ 
when  every  guard  and  fence  of  the.  advocates  of  flavery  was 
beaten  down;  and  the  friends  of  liberty  began  lo  exult  in  the 
profpeiS^^  that  this  great  fortrefs  of  tyranny  was  about  to  fur- 
i«nder  t^  the  irrefittible  artillery  of  rcafon,  Dundas  ftepped 
forward  with  his  unexpected  propofition  of  gradual  abolition, 
and,  under  pretence  of  a  capitulation,  induced  the  advocates 
«f  juftice  to  raife  the  fiege.    It  was  propofed  by  him^  that 
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the  meafures  for  this  gradual  abolition  ihould  not  take  f^aotf 
till  the  end  of  four  years."     Four  yearsy  he  told  you,  \iras  a 
period  that  would  make  no  very  confiderable  difference  to 
thcfe  who  remained  in  chains  and  bondage— four  years  longer 
continuance  of  a  traffic^  admitted  to  be  a  perpetual  (bene  of 
rapine,  blopd  and  cruelty,  could  be  t)o  great  injury  to  the 
caufe  of  humanity.     Juft  as  he  told  you,  on  another  occa* 
£on,  that  feven  months  clofeconfinement  was  no  fort  of  pu- 
nifhment  whatever.      *«  Another    reafon,"   he  fays,   **  for 
*'  giving  four  years  to  the  planter  was,  that  he  might  have 
*^  fome  time  to  furniih  himfeU  with  flaves,  and  not  fuffer 
^^  a  ftagnation  or  bankruptcy  in  his  bufinefs  by  a  tptal  flop* 
^  page- 
Can  men  repeat  thefe  words,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  their 
import?    Can  they  lay  down,  after  laborious  examination^ 
do6^rines  like  thefe,  and  not  fhudder  at  the  confequences  I 
Has  it  not  been  proved  to  you,  that  the  annual  confumption 
(for  it  feems  that  human  beings  are  to  be  fpoken  of  as  ftock 
in  trade !)-^that  the  annual  confumption  of  Africans  in  our 
tFefi  India  Settlements,  is  no  lefs  than  60,000.     Multiply 
—for,  if  we  confider  men  as  property,  we  muft  fubje6i  them, 
like  other  property,  to  rules  of- arithmetic,  and   ftrike  our 
balances  of  debtor  and  creditor  with  the  coldnefs  of  commer- 
cial precifion. — Multiply  this  60,000  by  four,  and  you  find, 
that  240,000  Africans  were  to  be  facrificed  to  the  modera^ 
tion  of  this  humane  Secretarv— for  what? — why  to  prevent 
the  bankruptcy  of  a  few   Weft  India   monopolifts.     What 
then—- is  this  the  enlightened  and  generous  fpiiic  fo  often 
boaflcd  by  Britons?  or  is  it  that  fpirit  of  rapacious  avarice^ 
that  regards  the  lives  of  mankind,  the  happinefs  and  liberties 
of  thouiands,  as  trifling  circumftances,  compared  with  the 
hurling  of  a  few  wealthy  individuals  from  that  rank  which 
their  opulence  has  given  them,  and  cafting  them,  for  a  v^ile^ 
into  the  humbler  ranks  of  life  they  have  fo  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  defpifing. 

But  mark.  Citizens,  I  pray  you,  the  progrefs  of  this  gra- 
dual abolition.  The  four  years  being  nearly  paft,  the  fame 
moft  humane  and  generous  pleader  comes  forward  and  tells 
you,  that  a  longer  time  is  necejfary  now  than  was  requifite  at 
the  former  difcuffion.  Though  only  four  years  were  requi- 
fite four  years  ago,  *'  more  than  four  years  are  requifite  now^  . 
**  and  he  thinks  that  the  abolition  ought,  at  prefent,  to  be 
**  deferred  indefinitely."  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  anec- 
dote, in  ancient  hiilory,  oi  om^  SimonidcSy  apoetandphilofb-* 

pher. 
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pher,  who  was  confulted  by  the  tyrant  under  whofe  dominion 
he  lived,  about  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  the  cxiftence 
and  nature  of  God.  Simonidesy  at  firft,  required  two  days  to 
confider  it  j  two  days  were  granted,  and  when  they  were  ex- 
pired, the"  Monarch  expeded  a  reply.  But,  inftead  of  an- 
swering the  queftion,  he  required  four  days  more.  Four 
days  more  were  granted,  and  at  the  end  of  thefe  he  came,  not 
with  his  reply,  but  with  a  requeft  of  fix  days  longer;  and, 
at  the  end  of  thofe  fix  days,  he  requefted  an  indefinite  time  j 
^*  becaufe,"  he  faiJ,  '*  the  more  he  confidered  of  the  nature 
"  of  the  Divinity,  the  more  puzzled  he  was  to  give  an  an- 
*'  fwer  to  the  queftion."  And  fo,  in  the  fame  manner,  wc 
have  a  great  and  mighty  ftaiefman,  who  finds  the  fame  grow- 
ing difficulties  upon  a  leading  queftion  of  benevolence,  as 
the  ancient  philofopher  and  poet  did  upon  the  leading  queitioa 
of  theology ;  and  he  tells  you,  after  having  had  four  years  to 
confider  upon  the  queftion,  that  he  is  lefs  determined  in  his 
own  mind  when  the  Deity  of  benevolence  fhall  begin  to  be 
acknowledged  and  worftiipped,  than  he  was  when  he  told  you, 
four  years  ago,  that  four  years  only  were  neceflkry  before  the 
temple  (houM  be  built. 

But  another  reafon  why  he  now  thinks  a  longer  time  ne- 
ceflfary  than  at  firft  is,  that  in  war  the  planter  has  not  the 
fame  opportunity  of  providing  flaves. 

Citizens,  we  have  heard  of  a  variety  of  trades;  and  we 
have  heard  of  a  variety  of  fpecies  of  cattle  in  which  traders 
may  deal.  In  fome  parts  of  the  world  they  are  very  famous 
for  dealing  in  black  cattle ;  with  fome,  no  cattle  are  in  fuch 
repute  as  the  golden  calf;  and  there  are  other  countries  ia 
which  the  cattle  are  all  wnite.  Now  it  happens,  that  while 
the  trade  of  war  continues,  the  trafiic  in  white  cattle  admits 
of  a  quicker  return,  and,  in  confequence  of  modern  im^ 
provements  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  on,  is  difcovered  to  be 
more  profitable  than  the  trade  in  black.  Thus  then,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  it  is  not  quite  fo  eafy  to  procure 
black  Haves  for  the  plantations,  as  it  is  to  procure  white 
ilaves  for  the  ftiips  of  war,  and  the  ranks  of  a  devoted  army: 
and,  therefore,  you  are  told,  upon  the  old  fyftem  of  bring- ^ 
ing  foiward  one  piece  of  iniquity  in  juftification  of  another, 
the  flave  trade  is  to  be  prolonged  till  the  return  of  tran- 
quility ftiall  enable  the  planter  to  get  fuch  a  ftock  of  human 
cattle  as  may  fatisfy  his  confcientious  defires. 

If  gold  is  thus  to  be  admitted  as  an  equivalent  for  life, 
f  f  trade  is  to  be  fet  up  as  a  thing  of  more  advantage  and  con- 
fequence 
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lequence  than  humanity,  and  juftice,  can  we  be  furprired 
that,  in  the  fame  afiembly,  doctrines  fhould  be  preached   fb 
abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  mankind  as  thofe  I  am  about  to 
-recite  to  you  ?  Can  wc  be  furprized  to  hear  members,  in  that 
iame  affcmbly,  declare  that  '•  liberty/' — ^hcar  it  Engli£hmen, 
if  you  can,  reftrain  your  indignation  and  hear  it  with  pa- 
tience f  ^  that  liberty  is  not  the  unalienable  ri$;ht  of  man  f 
What  is*  liberty  then  the  birth -right  only  of  Britons?  for  it 
has  been  called  th^  birth-right  (f  Britons^   even   by  thofe 
Morough  mongers  who  (windle  us  cut  of  the  inheritance,  and 
then  threaten  us  with  the  halter  for  appealing  to  the  title  deeds, 
is  not  liberty  the  right  of  ail  human  beings  r  Or  is  the  period 
come  when  right  ts  changed  into  wrong;    Are  Britons  z\£i> 
to  be  coniidered  as  implicated  in  this  new  doffarine  ?  And  are 
they  alfo  to  be  taught  that  their  liberties  are  not  unalienable  f 
That  they  may  be  ftolen  by  violence,  or  taken  away  by  fraud^ 
aiKi  that  oe,  who  has  once  been  a  free  agents  may  be  reduced 
10  the  condition  of  a  Have  i 

Are  we  furprized  to  hear  in  the  fame  aflembly,  alfo,  ^  that 
^  it  would  be  inhumanity  to  the  people  of  Africa^  to  leave 
^  them  to  their  favage  liberty;  and  that  nothing  could  ex- 
■**  cced,*'— Mark,  Citizens,  the  curious  argument,  ^  it  is 
^  not  right  to  leave  the  Africans  to  the  pofleflion  of  their  £i<- 
^  vage  liberty,  becaufe  nothing  can  e^qceed  thejoyandconfo- 
^  ladon  which  the  Negroes,  in  the  Weft  India  Iflands> 
^  experience,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  freih  cargo  of  flaves  from 
^  Africa:  aiid  to  rob  them  of  this  would  be  to  deprive  them 
•*  of  one  of  the  greateft  fwects  of  life*" 

And  is  this  true  ?  Have  civilized  and  enlightened  Britons 
limk  the  fimple  chara£ier  of  (avages  fo  low,  that  they,  aIfo» 
can  exult  in  the  chains  and  torments  of  their  fellow  beings  ? 
And  feel  a  wicked  confolation,  in  the  midft  of  their  own  Itifr 
feringSy  by  finding  that  others  are  rendered  as  wretched  and 
as  hopelefs  as  themfclves?  If  this  malignant  difpofition  is, 
in  reality,  generated  in  the  breads  of  Africans,  by  the  op- 
preiTion  with  which  we  have  treated  them,  what  becomes  of 
the  curious  argument  which  Mr.  Alderman  Ntwnham^  thought 
.  fit  to  fet  up. 

Citizens,  I  am  no  adept  in  theological  queftions.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  fpeculate  either  upon  the  world  above  or  that  be- 
low. I  am  fatisfied  with  the  fphere  I  move  in.  I  am  fure  I 
can  do  no  benefit  in  any  other.  But  divines,  I  under ftand^ 
have  upheld  the  dodrine  that,  if  it  were  poffible  for  a  man 
to  get  into  heaven,  with  the  paiHons  of  demons  and  fiends  19 

his 
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hisbo(bm^  fttll  he  would  be  miferable;  and  heaven,  itfelF, 
would  to  him  be  worfe  than  hell.  Mark,  however,  the  very 
different  docSrines  of  the  pious  Alderman,  whofc  words  1 
have  before  quoted,  **  he  hoped  that  the  flaves  wou.d  have 
•*  their  reward,  in  another  world,  for  any  fufFerings  they  meet 
•  in  tn is  life;  but  zvhik  the  life  of  our  trarle  depmds  fo  maU" 
**  r tally  upon  thtir  Jlavery^  be  would  never  agree  to  their*  eman'' 
•<  cipation.'* 

Citizens,  I  cannot  anfwer  for  the  fcilthfulncfs  of  reporters, 
but  the  newfpapers  have  given  me  this  as  the  logic  which 
this  honourahU  gentleman — for  *'  they  are  all  honourable  men*' 
— ufed  in  the  debate  of  yefterday.  But  let  us  compare  this 
with  other  do£lrines  that  have  been  held  in  the  fame  place^ 
and  then  let  us  confider  what  are  humanity,  liberty,  and  jus- 
tice ?  We  have  been  told,  by  fome  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
men in  that  affembly,  that  our  commerce  was  to  perijh  that  our 
conftitutlan  mi^ht  live.  Now  we  are  told,  that  humanity  mij/l 
perijh  that  4>ur  commerce  may  live\  and  that  we  oaufl:  never 
thinic  of  emancipating  millions  of  our  fellow  beings,  fo  long 
as  the  fuccefs  of  our  trade  depends  upon  their  groans  and 
bondage.  What  then— /x  humanity  only  a  ibird-rate  virtue  f 
Alas !  how  blind  have  been  thofc  philoTophers  and  moralifts 
who  have  hitherto  confiJered  it  as  the  firft,  tne  only  virtue  ; 
and  who  imagined,  that  nothing  was  excellent  but  only  in 
proportion  as  it  grew  out  of,  or  was  conducive  to  this  great 
objedl !  We  arc  now  told  that  it  is  a  virtue  of  the  third  de- 
gree. That  humanity  is  to  yield  to  commerce,  and  com<« 
merce,  in  its  turn,  is  to  yield  to  the  fecurity  of  the  enK)lu- 
ments  of  placemen  and  penfioncrs,  to  the  (acred  rights  of  the 
proprietors  of  rotten  boroughs ! 

Citizens,  another  argument  that  has  been  made  ufe  o^ 
deferves  alfo  confiderable  attention.  The  argument  is  de- 
rived from  the  dreadful  confequences  of  enquiry  and  difcullion: 
thofe  Jacobinical  weapons  with  which  fome  late  infamous 
confpirators,  «  who,"  in  the  language  of  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral, "  carried  their  criminal  enthufiafm  fo  far  as  to  wifli 
"  for  the  eftablifhment  of  univerfal  peace  and  fraternity,** 
endeavoured  to  effe61  their  diabolical  purpofe. 

An  honourable  member  tells  you,  that  "  the  difcuflion,** 
not  only  the  abolition,  but  the  fimple  difcuflion,  "  may  be 
^  attended  with  the  word  confequences;  as  it  would  add  a 
^'  fparic  to  the  general  conflagration  that  now  rages  in 
«  Europe:* 

%  I  know 
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I  know  not  what  ^<  thefe  honourable  men^  mean  by  the 
general  conflagration  that  rages  in  Europe.  If  by  conflagra- 
tion they  mean  the  war  and  violence  at  this  time  raging 
over  the  whole  continent^  let  them  throw  their  cenfure  upon 
the  Minifter  whofe  intrigues  produced  that  conflagration.  If 
by  conflagration  they  mean  the  light  of  political  enquiry,  \ 
hope  and  truft  the  friends  of  liberty,  unawed  by  threats  or 
profecution,  will  fan  the  facred  Are,  will  continue  to  cherifh 
it,  and  keep  it  alive,  altho'  their  own  blood  fhould  be  neceiV 
&ry  to  feed  the  flame;  and  that  they  will  never  negle3  it  till 
its  facred  light  has  beamed  intp  every  eye,  and  warmed  eveiy 
heart  in  the  univerfe. 

Not  fuch,  however,  are  the  fentimcnts  of  thofe  "  honour- 
able men"  who  conftitute  the  infallible  majority  of  (hat  ho* 
tiourable  Houfe.  O,  the  enquiry  is  certainly  a  Ibocking 
enquiry,  echo  they.  It  is  a  dreadful  enquiry  at  this  time. 
You  muft  not  touch  the  fubje£l  at  this  period,  the  terms 
liberty-i  jvftice^  Jlavery^  will  ring  in  your  ears  for  ever,  and 
lead  to  fpeculations  and  principles  which  at  fuch  a  time  are 
horrible.  True,  fays  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas^  rifing  with 
the  whole  weight  and  patronage  of  Scotland  upon  his  (houl* 
ders;  true,  fays  he,  heaving  and  ftraining  under  that  accumu- 
lation of  places  and  emoluments,  under  which  he  has  the 
misfortune  to  groan ;  true,  the  fubjed  is  horrible:  «  the 
<<  iflands  are  already  in  a  {late  of  feditionj  and  if  liberty  is 
<*  given  them,  it  is  probable  they  will  ufe  their  liberty  in  a 
<<  very  improper  manner.  Let  us  think  alfo  of  the  iituation 
«  of  the  aflFairs  at  home;"  (let  us  confider  in  what  a  ticklifh 
£tuation  our  places,  penfions  and  emoluments  are  at  this  in- 
flant.}  "  Even  converfation  on  the  fubjeft,  now,  can  only 
«  excite  confulion  and  agitation  j  and,  therefore,  I  wifh  that 
*•  the  motion  had  never  been  introduced." 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  fliew  another  excellent  reafon, 
the  neceflity  oi  ful? ordination,  why  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
fliould  not  proceed  with  the  enquiry  till  they  know  the 
pleafure  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  which  has  now  been  three 
years  nodding  over  the  bufincr.  If  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
docs  not  venerate  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  perhaps  the  people 
v/ill  not  venerate  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Such  is  the  inter- 
prctr'tion — the  plain  Englifli  of  his  argument — for  I  quote 
not  thcfe  as  his  vjords,  I  fiiall  read  when  I  quote:  when  I 
nuike  inteipretations  I  deliver  them  extempore,  as  my  ovni. 
Tnis  is  the  true  inV-^rprcUtioii  of  his  argument  in  reproba- 
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bation  of  the  animated  and  geiieroufly  indignant  language  of 
Mr.  tVhitbready  who  with  a  courage  and  independence  wor- 
thy a  reprefentative  of  a  free  and  generous  nation^  repro- 
bated the  tardy  indiiFerence  of  the  Upper  Houfe  on  this  great 
queftion. 

But  mark  his  words^  ^  The  honourable  gentleman)  in 
«  pledging  himfelf  to  bring  forward  the  motion,  over  and 
<<  over  again,  if  he  knew  it  vain  to  do  fo,  and  that  their 
^^  LordQiips  would  be  againft  it — he  muft  fay  that  the  gen-^ 
«  tieman  meant  mifchief;  to  excite  tumult,  by  provoking  a 
^  fruitUfs  difcujjion.*^  The  author  of  this  motion  is  a  man> 
who,  except  upon  one  queftion,  has  always  uniformly  voted 
with  our  prefent  upright,  heaven-born,  and  heaven-inftrufted 
Minifter:  yet  Mr.  Dundas  fays,  <<  if  the  honourable  gentle- 
^  man  wlfhed  to  give  the  alarm,  th^t  juftice  had  not  been 
"  done  by  Parliament  in  paft  years,  he  ftirred  the  embers  o£ 
*'  fedition."  How  came  Mr.  Dundas  to  fufped,  that  th© 
conclufion  from  the  arguments  in  yefterday's  debate  would 
l^e  that  juftice  had  not  been  done  by  Parliament?  I  find  no 
fuch  accufation  from  thofe  who  argued  for  the  abolition.  I£ 
I  recoIle£l  right)  there  is  in  an  old  proverb^-fomething  aboufi 
a  guilty  confcience^— «I  refer,  however,  to  the  better  memory 
of  my  audience. 

But  if  we  are  to  admit  this  fort  of  argument,  let  us  confl- 
der  awhile  the  fituation  in  which  we  fhail  be  placed*  You 
muft  not  agitate,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  a  queftion  upon 
which  the  Lords  have  (hewn  a  difpofition  to  put  a  negative; 
you  muft  not  meet  in.  popular  aflemblies  to  deliberate  upon 
"  fubjeiSs  which  are  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Legiflature  i** 
you  muft  never  repeat  a  petition  once  refufed ;  and  therefore^, 
the  refufal  of  the  legiflature,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Perfians-i  is  to  be  confidered  as  irrevocable  j  and  it  is  fedition 
to  attempt  to  agitate  a  queftion  which  they  (hew  a  difpofition 
to  lull  to  fleepi  What  then  is  become  of  your  right  to  pe- 
tition I  What  is  become  of  your  right  of  remonftrance,  if 
even  your  reprefentatives  muft  not  prefs  a  difagreeable  fub-^ 
jecl  upon  a  confiding  Houfe  of  Commons,  without  being 
charged  with  ftirring  up  the  ember  of  /edition?  Sedition  is  a 
new  crime  lately  ftarted  up  among  us,  and  like  Jacobin  and 
Buggaboo  may  be  applied  to  any  thing  that  the  fpeaker  fears 
or  hates.  Search  me,  ye  lawyers  (for  I  fee  there  are  feveral 
prefent)  fearch  me  your  precedents,  explore  your  voluminous 
ftatutes^  tumble  over  your  high  authorities,  and  (hew  me  a 
definition  gf  this  crimei  which,  like  the  ferpent  of  Mofes^ 

%  a  fwallowB 
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fHrallows  up  every  thing  that  etynties  in  hi»  way;  or  comreits 

to  its  awn  festirblance  every  thing  that  is  difigreeablc  to  the 
Minifter- 

We  weakly  imagine  that  we  once  had  rights.  If  we  had, 
they  Cannot  '^c  annihilated  by  a  vote^  nor  fufpcndedbya  nick^ 
name.  If  we  have  fights,  hirely  wc  have  a  right  peaceably 
to  irveOigate  them;  to  remonftrate  again  and  again;  ta  agi- 
tate the  quL-ftion  to  d'^y,  to-m»rrow,  this  year,  and  next  year, 
and  aeain  and  again^  till  the  mind  of  the  kgtftature  receives 
that  light  which  may  be  ftruck  out  among  what  they  call  tbe 
dregs  of  the  people,  by  which  they  may  be  induced  to  tread 
in  a  new  path,  and  may  alter  the  refoluttons  they  nuy  have 
nfhly  taken. 

But  this  new  doftrine  of  the  pafRvc  obedience  of  the  bwer 
to  the  upp^  houfe,  and  of  members  in  oppofition  to  a  minifte* 
rial  maj')rity,  th  s  doc^lrine  thfti  we  are  to  bow  down,  witti 
imp4cit  reverence,  and  entruft  every  thing,  without  a  mur- 
mur, to  the  fuperintending  providence  of  the  Lords  in  Par^ 
Eamtnt  ajfinihltdt  calls  to  my  mind  fomecircuinftances  which^ 
though  not  generally  known,  are  worth  attention,  relative  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  agitation  of  this  queftlpn  originated* 
The  fa6l  is,  that  many  of  thofe  who  firft  ftarted  the  queftion> 
had  no  fort  of  inclination  that  it  ftiould  ever  be  fo  ferioufly 
attended  to;— that  it  was,  in  fliort,  a  mere  par fy  job.  In  or- 
Aer,  fays  one,  to  keep  the  popular  attention  from  grievances 
at  home,  let  tis  ent:;r  into  an  enquiry  refpefting  oppreffion 
abroad.  L^-t  us  impeach,  year  after  year,  feafon  after  fea- 
fon,  and  Parliament  after  Parliament,  a  man  whofe  only  crime 
is  having  obeyed  with  zeal  the  matters  whom  he  ferved,  and 
whofe  ^'ftem^  iniquitous  as  it  is,  is  not  only  fa6Uoiied,  but 
cherilhed  and  encouraged  by  the  exifting  government.  Let 
us  talk,  alfo,  of  the  rights  of  black  men,  left  the  rights  of 
white  men  ilhould  be  too  much  difcufled.  Let  us  go  to 
Jfrica  and  the  fVeJi  Indies^  that  while  the  attention  is  en- 
gaged in  things  abroad,  things  at  home  may  go  on  to  our 
liking.  Bnt  their  opponents  were  longer  fighted  than  thcm- 
felvcs.  They  faw  thro'  the  thin  difguife,  and  determined  to 
fight  the  enemies  of  liberty  with  their  own  weapons.  They 
faw  that,  with  proper  management,  the  difcuffion  of  this 
quedion  might  lead  to  the  difcuffion  of  principles,  which 
afterwards  they  could  apply  to  prafiice  at  home ;  and  thus,  as 
I  have  been  told  by  a  very  valuable  charaAer,  whofe  name  I 
ihall  not  ntention,  bccaufe  he  has  already  fufiered  enough 
from  the  iron  hand  of  oppreffion,— fiiffico  it  to  iky>  I  have 
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be«i  told  this  by  one  of  the  forcmoft  of  the  agitators  of  this 
<iifcufIton)  that  the  caufe  of  the  poor  Africans  was  made  a  mere 
ftalking  horfc  by  both  parties;  many  of  the  firft,andappareRtly 
the  moA  zealous  promoters  of  the  caufe,  having;  no  other 
view  than  to  promote  their  refpe£tive  deflgns  at  home.  In 
fuch  a  projeft,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  which  p^rty  miift 
inevitably  be  worfted*  And  now  that  the  fupporters  of  oli 
abufes,  perceive,  too  late^  the  confequences,  they  want  to 
cru(h  the  enquiry  entirely;  becaufe  they  find  that,  inftead^ 
<iilbra£ling  the  populsfr  attention  from  grievances  at  home,  it 
has  rivetted  their  attention  to  the  principles  from  the  negleft 
of  which  all  abufes  fpring« 

But  Sir  fVillmm  Youngs  with  arguments  as  brilliant,  anl 
as  weighty  as  if  they  were  juft  come  frefh  from  the  nun^ 
contradids  the  language  of  Mr.  Dundasy  relative  to  the  fedi- 
tious  difpofition  of  the  iflands*  He  finds  another  argument 
to  build  upon,  and  therefore  proceeds  without  ceremony  tm 
pull  down  the  argument  of  his  friend:  and  thus,  fays  one  of 
thefe  honourable  gentlemen,  in  reply  to  the  other  gentlemaa 
equally  honourable.  **  The  flaves  art  very  loyal  to  tbar 
*'  MaJiersV^ — Wc  underftand  now,  it  feems,  what  Cour- 
tiers mean  by  Icyahy.  I  thoaght  it  meant  refped  and  obedi* 
«nce  to  laws  fairly  made  and  impartially  executed.  But  Sir 
William  Young  conceives  loyalty  to  be  tf  blind  and  implicit  obt- 
dience  to  thofe^  who  think  proper  to  lajh  us  when  we  dare  to  mur^ 
mur,  **  I'he  flaves  arc  very  loyal  to  their  mafters;  and  (thia 
argument  is  worthy  fome  obfervation  and  attention )  *^<  tkene 
*'  are  no  pea/ants  in  ibis  country  more  happy  tban  tbe  negtw 
*«  Jlaves:' 

What,  Citizens,  is  it  an  argument  to  prevent  us  from  d<»* 
ing  juftice  to  the  flaves  in  the  JVeJl  InsHes^  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  reduced  to  a  (ituation  equally  deplorable  with 
thofe  negroes,  whom  they  half  defpife,  and  half  pity.  Baft 
this  is  thought  too  cold  by  the  learned  Alderman  whom  I  have 
fo  often  quoted.  He  fays,  ''  I  affirm  that  the  condition  tf 
^  tbe  negroes  is  happier  than  that  of  the  poor  among  our'* 
^Jehesr 

Citizens,  I  know  not  whether  this  is  one  of  thofe  ftats- 
ments  which  the  orator  thought  felf-evident,  and  therefore 
4lid  not  deem  neceflary  to  purfue  any  further;  or  whether  it 
was  one  of  thofe  fudden  rays  of  light  and  truth,  which  biirft 
in  upon  the  mind  fometimes  in  the  heat  of  inveftigation.  But 
fuppoflng  the  latter  to  be  the  cafe,  I  am  rather  incUaed  to 
thmlc^  t£tt  if  this  opinion  had  fuggeftpd  itfelf  a  little  earlier, 
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when  he  was  preparing  the  brilliantfpeech  by  which  he  hopcd^ 
SK>  doubt,  to  recommend  himfeif  to  fome  frefh  contrary  or 
little  bonuSj  he  might  have  purfued  the  argument  much  fur-» 
ther,  and  thus  continued  his  oration— 

•*  Nayi  Mr.  Speaker,  fo  incontrpvertiblc  is  this  argument^ 
••  that  it  might  not  only  be  fupported  by  the  a6lua]  experience 
•*  of  every  honourable  member  of  this  honourable  houji^  but  I 
**  have  abfolutely  written  documents  and  calculations  in  my 
••  pocket  by  which  I  could  demonftrate  it  to  this  honourable 
•*  ifoufe:  nay  I  can  produce  proofs  from  the  writings  even  of 
^  the  Jacobinical  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  the  flave  trade 
**  themfelves   to  fupport  me:— for  if  this  honourabU  bouft 
*•  will  turn  to  the  work  of  one  Citizen  IVadJlrom^  on  Colo- 
^  nization,  page   12,  this  honourable  houfe  will  find    thefe 
•*  words.    As  to  the  traffic  of  the  flave  trade,  as  the  Whites 
^  practice  every  fraud  upon  them  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
^  of  the  goods  delivered,  and  in  trepanning  their  peribn5« 
^  the  blacks  cannot  carry  on  equal  trade  on  equal   terms, 
••  without  re  Toning  to  fimilar  practices*     As  to  the  injuftice^ 
•*  cruelty  and  rapine,  which,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Whites, 
^  they  practice  on  one  another,  they  are  not  more  difgraceful 
**  than  the  well  known  trades  of  crimps  and  kidnapptrs^  and 
•^  prefs-gangsJ*  (The  confequences  of  all  which,  as  this  bo^ 
mourable  houfe  well  knows,  falls  entirely  upon  the  lower  orders 
cf  fociety).     "  All  of  which,"  he  continues,  "  are  carried 
*•  on  without  foreign  inftigation,  in  feveral  European  coun- 
•*  tries,  and  even  prote6led  or  connived  at  by  their  govern- 
••  ments.'* 

*'  Nay,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  require  no  great  ela- 
^*  quince  to  convince  you,  that  the  parallel  between  the  two 
^  fituations  is  much  more  clofe  than  this  honourable  houfe 
^  would  at  firft  fuppofe;  nay,  and  that  wherever  there,  is  a 
'^  difference,  that  difference  is  in  favour  of  the  blackamoor 
•^  negro  flave.  For  are  not  the  people  of  this  country  fud. 
**  denly  feized  and  carried  to  crimping  houfes,  jufl  as  the 
**  blackamoor  negroes  are  in  Africa  r  where  they  are  kept  as 
^  long  as  pleafes  their  mafters,  or  till  they  can  find  an  oppor- 
^  tunity  to  difpofe  of  them !  Are  not  the  common  people  in 
*'  England,  like  the  blackamoor  negroes  in  Africa,  treated 
<<  with  hard  labour,  little  kindnefs,  and  lefsfood?  Are  not 
^  thofe  who  are  kidnapped  and  doomed  to  fight  for  us,  will-tbty 
**  nill'they^  punifhed  with  ftripet  and  blows,  as  this  honour^ 
•<  able  houfe  knov/s  very  well?  And  are  they  not  crammed 
<*  down  into  miferable  holes,  and  dungeon^  and  all  that  ibrt 
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«  of  thing?  Suffer  me  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  honour- 
**  able  houfe  the  miferable  fituation  of  poor  Englifhmen— -ia 
*<  crimping  houfcs,  and  prefs-houfes,  and  tender-holds,  and 
*'  I  am  fure  this  honourable  houfe  will  then  perceive  that  the 
*'  blackamoor  negroes  ought  to  be  very  well  contented  fo 
**  long  as  white  Englifhnii'n,  whom  this  honourable  houfe 
**  knows  are  of  the  fame  flefli  anl  blood  with  this  honourabk 
"  houfe.^  are  treated  in  fuch  a  manner.  Nay,  and  for  matter 
•«  of  that,  if  we  were  to  do  any  thing  for  thefe  here  blacka- 
^  moor  negroes,  thofe  there  Jacobins  might,  perhaps,  fay 
"  rightly  enough,  that,  if  we  are  to  be  reforming,  we  ought 
"  to  begin  reforming  evils  at  home,  before  we  go  abroad  : 
"  for  charily  begins  at  home^  fays  one  of  our  wife  old  ance- 
'*  ftors;  and  if  thi<j  honourable  houfe  does  not  refpeft  the 
"  maxims  of  our  wife  old  anceftors,  how  fliould  thepeople^ 
«  you  know?  And  fo,  ?.s  I  was  faying,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
"  prove  to  this  very  thronged  reprefent»ition  of  the  people, 
*<  that  the  imprefs  holes,  and  tiie  dungeons  of  crimping- 
^  houfes,  and  the  tenders,  and  all  that, 'are  worfe  than  any 
*•  thing  the  blackamoor  negro  flave  experiences.  For  I  am 
*'  enabled  to  afl'ure  this  honourable  houfe,  that  poor  Englifh- 
**  men,  when  they  are  itnpreflVJ,  are  thrown  into  a  place 
**  called  the  hold :  where  tliey  are  kept,  day  after  day,  to 
^'  compel  them  to  enlift,  upon  bread  and  water  juft  fuHicient 
**  to  keep  life  and  foul  together ;  and,  if  they  lie  down  to 
**  fleep,  the  rats,  that  run  about  the  hold,  difturb  them  by 
*'  gnawing  and  tearing  the  hair  off  their  heads,  I  am  glad, 
*«  however,  that  cur  wife  Minifter  is  about  to  tax  powder; 
*^  for  poor  men  will  not  now  be  in  fo  much  danger  of  having 
**  their  hair  gnawed  off  in  thefe  moft  miferable  dungeons: 
*'  becaufe  why?  there  will  not  be  any  powder  and  pomatum 
«  to  tempt  them.  Whereas  the  rats,  now,  fometimes  eat 
*>*  their  hair,  and  fometimes  their  ears,  fo  that  when  the  poor 
«  men  are  induced  to  enlift,  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  in 
^«  the  pillory.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  keep  up  the  parallel, 
.<«  and  {how  this  honourable  houfe^  that  the  condition  of  thofe 
**  blackamoor  negro  flaves,  on  the  Weji  India  iflands,  is  not 
^*  worfe  than  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
"  in  this  country,  I  (hall  afk  this  honourable  houfe^  What  is 
^'  it  but  flavery,  to  toil  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day;  and 
^*  after  that,  not  to  get  a  decent  fubfiftence  for  their  wretched 
^  families  ?  What  does  this  honourable  houfe  think  flavery  is? 
*'  Does  it  not  confift  in  ftripes  and  bondage  ?  In  the  whole 
If'  produce  of  your  labour  going  to  thofe  who  have  not  toiled 
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•*  With  yon,  and  nothing  but  wretched  offals  left  for  you  f 

•  Wiial  is  flavery  ?  but  having  no  rights,  no  power  to  mcni 
**  your  conUitioft,  nor  no  power  of  getting  redrefs  from  the 
^  laws:  which  fhis  honourable  houfi  very  well  knows,  while 
*^  law  is  fo  dear  and  wages  are  fo  Iow>  no  poor  roan  cxn 
^  pofiibly  get  in  this  couii»ry.  Na\,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
*■  admiticd,  that  the  principal  difference  between  frcenrien 
**  and  (laves  confifts  in  the  one  being  governed  by  laws  of  his 

*  own  making,;  and  the  other  by  laws  maJe  by  his  makers: 
♦*  becaufe  why?  we   all  love  ouifelves  bcft:   and  ihev  %vho 
^  make  laws  will  aIwa}S  make  them  tor  their  own  advantage: 
^  and  they  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  making  the   laws 
^  will  have  no  advantage  at  all.     Now»  it  is  well  known  to 
^  this  hoHQurMe  kaufe^  that  the  common  people  in  England 
^  have  no  more  (bare  in  making  the  laws  than  fo  many 
^  blackamoor  negroes ;  and  therefore,,  thak  they  are  Haves. 
*^  And  as,  here  in  England,  thofj  who  toil  and  bleed  for  us^ 
^  are  robt>ed  of  all  their  rights  bccaufe  they  have  fo  toiled 
•*  aed  bled;  row  wliat  is  this  but  flavery?    And,  therefore, 
•^  what  neceility  can  there  be  for  aboliihing  the  flave  trade, 
.^  when  the  blackamoor  negroes  are  no  wcrfe  off  than  our 
^  own  people.     For  what  though  we  have  a  Canmvmi*  Hoitie 
^^  of  Parliament,  is  it  not  very  well  known  that  the  comnwm 
•*  people  have -no  right  to  vote  for  them?    And,  therefore, 
••  Mr.  Speaker,  one  fetof  pe  iple  making  laws  by  which  ano- 
^  ther  are  to  be  governed  wiU-they  nilUtleyy  niake&  them  flaves; 
^  and  as  the  flave  trade  goes  on  here  as  much  as  in  Africa^ 
**  with  this  difference,   that  the  (laves,  who  are  feized  and 
^  (old  by  crimps  and  prefs -gangs,  and  the  like,  arc  ibid  not 
^  to  work  in  plantations,  but  to  be  ^ot  at,  in  a  war,  in  the 
^  fuccefe  of  which,  if  fuccefe  were  poflible,  they  can  pro- 
••  mife  thcmfclves  ik)  advantage  whatever." 

Soch  Citizens  is,  1  fuppofe,  the  £:>rt  of  argument  which 
thU  learned  Alderman  would  have  made  ufe  of  it  he  had  had 
time  for  tliat  confideration  which  the  fubjed  demands.  He 
li&iglit,  alio,  peihaps,  have  animadverted  upon  the  pending 
yecjuiiltion  bill.  He  might,  if  he  had  chofen,  have  ani* 
«iadverted  upon  the  unconjiiiuiUnal  powers  vefted  by 
thif  bill  in  the  hands  of  JuiUces  of  the  Peace  :  fuch  as  the 
daufe  that  '^  Juftices  of  the  Peace  for  the  feveral  diviGons, 
^  are  to  hold  a  Court  of  general  feffion,  for  hearings  as  the 
^  laft  refort,  the  appeals  which  may  be  made  from  the  re- 
•*  fpe£live  pariihesj"  by  which,  without  any  trial  by  jury 
^mbkevcT)  the  UbertieS)  aad  ultimately  the  lives  of  our  fel* 
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low  citizens,  in  the  lower  orders  of  ibciety  are  to  be  deter* 
fiiined  upon.     Of  the  fame  defpotic  complexion)  he  might 
have  faid,  is  the  claufe^  ^^  that  petty  feffions  are  to  be  held^ 
*<  t^  receive  the  return  of  the  pari(hes  to  fuch  orders^  and  to 
^<  atteft  and  inrol  the  men  to  be  raifed)  and  for  hearing  the 
*<  appeals  of  pariOies,  &c.  againft  the  proceedings  of  regu* 
*<  lating  officers  s''   and  this,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  moft 
*'  extraordinary  of  all,    tljat  <*  if  returns  of  men,  for  any 
*<  parifli  or  place,  (hall  not  be  made  within  three  weeks  after 
^  the  fervice  of  the  order  by  the  Conftable  or  Tything.man, 
^  the  Juftices^  in  Petty  Seffion,  may  fummon  the  Church* 
<^  Wardens  and  Overfeers,  making  fuch  default,  to  appear 
^  'before  them ;   and  if  it  does  not  appear  to  the  fatisfaQion 
'*  of  fuch  Juftices,  that  fuch  default  has  been  unavoi^ablci 
^  and  bath  not  happened  by  wilful  negle£t,  they  are  required 
^  to  fine  the  Churchwarden/'  without  trial  by  jury,  with- 
out examinatipn  of  witnefies  in  open  Court,  ^  they  are  re«» 
*<  quired  to  fine  the  Churchwarden,  in  the  fum  of  thirty 
^<  pounds  for  each  man ! ! !    to  be  levied  by  warrant  and  diu 
*^  trefs  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  fuch  churchwarden,  &c« 
^  and  Overfeer,    If  the  Churchwarden  negleAs  to  attend 
**  the  fummons,  as  above,  he  may  be  fined  any  fum  from 
'<  twenty  pounds  down  to  five  pounds,''  without  trial  by 
jujry(  without  any  fort  of  trial  whatever.    By  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  Juftice  of  the  Peace,  he  may  be  ^^  committed  to 
*^  the  common  goal,  without  bail  or  mainprise,  for  a  fpace 
^  not  moi:^  than  a  month,  nor  lefs  than  a  fortnight*"    And, 
all  this  for  not  being  fufficiently  vigilant  in  crimping,  buying 
and  inveigling  thok  poor  flaves,  called  the  common  peo* 
pie  of  England,  into  the  worfe  than  plantation  drudgery  to 
which  this  billconfiens  them ! 

It  might  be  a&ed.  What  are  the  reafons,  why  thefc  claufes 
receii'C  not  the  fame  revifion  which  others,  which  bore  lefs 
hard  upon  more  opulent  clafles,  have  received*  The  anfwer 
is  obvious,  the  revifed  chufes  afFe3ed  a  fet  of  men,  who  not 
anly  have  reprefentatives,  but  influence  and  weight,  andwhofe 
complaints  could  not  be  treated  with  contempt.  But  as  for 
tbefe  unaltered  claufes,  they  are  parts  of  the  general  fyftem* 
Juftices  of  the  Peace  are  appointed  by  the  Crown ;  and  it  is 
neceflary,  every  now  and  then,  to  be  veiling  additional  power 
in  th^  hands,  that  they  may  hep  the  lower  clajcs  of  people  in 
orJeri  who,  if  they  had  the  Jacobinical  right  of  trial  by  jury, 
might  have  juftice  done  to  them,  when  it  would  be  morecon- 
venient  for  the  exigencies  of  the  flate  (that  is  to  fay,  the  exi- 
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gencies  of  Minifters  and  placemen)  that  th«y  QiouM  beburri^ 
on  board  a  tender,  or  thrown  into^a  dungeon,  widkout  any 
opportunity  of  vindication.'  For  this  it  is  that  power  is  to 
be  vefted  in  Juftices,  lo  fend  on  board  the  tenders  ell  tAmm 
they  think  proper  to  determine  «  have  no  vifible  mode  <rf'  fub- 
fiftenceT'  And  thus  any  man,  who  has  rendered  himfelf  ob- 
noxious to  thefe  petty  Deities,  widtoot  poffibility  of  redrefs, 
may  be  fet«ed  and  hurried  on  board  a  tender^  to  toil  and  bleed, 
at  once  a  Briton  and  a  flave. 

I  am  aware,  Cidzens,  that  many  other  arguments  might 
dfo  be  adduced,  to  prove  the  truth  of  thepofition,  that  *'  the 
eonditim  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  in  this  c$wetry  is  at 
ktd  naj  tn  fome  rcfpeifs  perhaps  warjt^  than  thett  of  thep^^r 
Africans^  vmo  are  aoortud  to  Jlavery  in  our  Weft  India  ijlands: 
who  toil  for  the  luxuries  of  others,  but  want  themielves  the 
necelfaries  of  life ;  who  furniAi  the  nefhr  that  enlivens  our 
banquet,  but  who  pine  in  forrow  and  hunger;  drink  their 
•wn  tears^  and  eat  (at  the  known  peril  of  the  moft  barbarous 
puniihments]  the  tops  of  the  green  plants  which  their  own 
toil  has  reared;   • 

Yes,  Citizens,  I  know  it  is  not  only  in  the  Weft  India 
iflands,  where  mifery  pines,  where' groans  are  heard,  where 
anguifli  fobs  in  the  cheerlefs  gale,  and  breaks  the  filence  of 
the  joylefs  night.  No,  in  the  wretched  cabins  of  the  poor 
artificers  of  this  country,  I  have  feen  myfelf  famine  and  dif- 
eafe,  Ihuddering  under  the  mouldering  roof,  and  crouching 
over  a  few  mouldering  en^bers  that  no  longer  emitted  one  ray 
of  comfort. 

Go,  Cittzens,  to  that  part  of  the  town  where  our  weavers 
once  refided  in  cheerful  abundance;  but  where  now  want, 
nakednefs  and  mifery  unfpeakable,  throng  every  ftreet,  and 
make  each  tenement  a  peft-houfe.  This  I  have  wicnefled, 
myfelf,  before  the  iron  hand  of  power  tore  me  from  the  fphere 
of  my  a£tive  exertions  in  behalf  of  my  fellow  citizens. 
How  muft  that  affliAion  have  been  aggravated  duririg  that 
feafon  whofe  feverity  has  reached  even  the  joints  of  affluence 
and  grandeur,  through  folds  of  ermine  and  double  wadded 
doors.  How  many  of  thefe  poor  beings  muft  have  fallen  vie. 
ttms  to  that  piercing  feafon  ?  The  bills  of  mortality  may  re« 
prefent  them,  perhaps,  as  dying  natural  deaths;  but  famine* 
mifeiable  famine  was  the  real  caufe  of  thofe  difeafes  which 
brought  them  to  their  miferable  end. 

Relieve  this  flave-trade  then,  ye  friends  of  humanity  !-^ 
Abolifti  unneceffary  war;  abolifli  unneceflary  places  and  pen« 

iions; 
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Aons^  let  not  one'hundred  and  fixty-two  borough  ntQngers 
confider  themfelvcs  as  the  fob  ele£lors  of  that  afTembly  which, 
as  it  legiflatcs  for  aU>  ought  to  reprefent  the  whole  population 
of  the  country,  ^ 

O  WilbcrforcC)  if  thou  art  indeed  that  man  of  humanity 
which  thy  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  the  wretched  Africans  would 
lead  us  to  believe^  feek  not  fo  wide  for  objects  of  thy  bene- 
volence ;  nor  expeS  that  redrefs  can  begin  in  the  weftern 
hemifphcre.  The  feed,  the  root  of  ihe  oppreffion  is  here; 
and  here  the  cure  muft  begin,  If  we  woula  emancipate  our 
fellow  beJngSj  in  whatever  part  of  the  world,  it  is  not  by  be- 
coming ourfel^es  the  flcves  of  a  Minifter  that  Co  noble  an 
cffcA  can  be  produced:  if  we  would  difpenfe  juflice  to  our 
diftant  colonies,  we  muft  begin  by  rooting  out  from  the  cen- 
tre the  corruption  and  oppreffion  by  whiph  that  cruelty  and 
injuftice  is  countenanced  and  defended. 

Citizens  I  am  warm.  I  cannot  withhold  my  honeft  indig- 
nation. I  cannot  *•  fee  the  fuil^rings  of  my  fellow  creatures 
•*  and  own  myfelf  a  man,"  without  feeling  the  boiling  blood 
ru(h  round  my  heart  in  llranger  tides.  Let  me  not,  however, 
by  an  imprudent  warmth,  ftiamlate  you  too  far.  Judge  me, 
thou  Pofterity,  who,  without  the  pafTions  and  pfejudices  of 
the  pidenc  day,  (halt  view  my  anions  and  ihdic  read  my 
heart — I  wiOi  not  to  roufe  to  violence.  •  I  would  warm  your 
hearts  with  a  holy  flame;  I  would  awaken  the  fettled  glow  of 
humanity,  not  impel  you  by  the  volcanic  explofions  of  anar* 
chy  and  bloodihed.  I  deleft;  I  abhor  alike  the  aflaffin's 
knife,  whether  openly  brandiihed  by  ufurping  power,  or  hid 
under  the  cloak  of  confpiracy. 


THE  HORROKS  OF  ROYAL  AMBITION. 
Fr0m  tbi  Battlb  9f  Barnbt,  a  Poem  in  the  Peripatetic. 

ACCURS'D  remembrance  of  inteftine  rage ! 
Lo  f  friend  with  friend,  and  kin  with  kin  engage ! 
Then  frantic  Britain  arts  and  laws  fbrfook, 
Let  ploul^hfliares  ruft,  and  broke  the  paftoral  crook ; 
While  harpy  Oifcord  wak*d  the  brazen  (ound» 
*   Whofe  favage  blaft  each  focial  feeling  drown'd, 

And 
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And  call'd  her  hinds,  in  each  fierce  baron's  fVain^ 

To  fpread  a  bloody  harveft  o'er  the  plain  ; 

With  War's  dread  fcythe  the  horrent  fields  to  moWy 

And  lay  the  boaft  of  human  virtue  low 

At  each  ftem  Mafter's  feet,  whofe  fickle  pride 

Waver'dy  in  direful  doubt,  from  fide  to  fide  : 

As  intereft  prompts  (but  dimly  underftood) 

As  private  pique,  or  daring  third  of  blood, 

As  fordid  bribes,  or  harlot  fmiles  infpire, 

Or  fpleenful  Humour  whets  the  fatal  ire, 

Each  brutal  chieftain  arms,  with  impious  joy. 

And  feels  the  dire  ambition  to  deftroy ! 

Thro'  kindred  ranks  red  Slaughter  breaks  their  way. 

And  pomps  of  heraldry  their  crimes  difplav. 

Sse  helm  on  helm,  and  thronging  ihield  on  fhteldi 
With  proud  devices  darken  all  the  field ; 
From  Iword  to  fword  the  beamy  horror  plays. 
And  from  throng'd  lances  wafting  lightnings  blaze  ; 
While  high  in  air  the  threatning  banners  fpread. 
The  white  rofe  here,  and  there  the  flaunting  rcd^ 
The  dire  alarm  prophetic  vultures  found. 
And  groaning  myriads  glut  the  purple  ground  : 
While  titled  heroes  hence  theff  honours  claim, 
And  float  on  vaflal  blood  to  impious  fame. 

<<  O  !  thou  fond  Many !"  what  hadft  thon  to  d» 
In  kindred  blood  the  corflet  to  imbrue? 
Ah!  what  avaird  the  name  the  tyrant  bore 
Who  trod  your  necks,  or  ux'd  your  hard-eam'd  ftore  ? 
Oneorphan'd  babe  defencelefs  left  to  figb, 
One  briny  tear  that  waQi'dthe  widow'deye. 
If  juflly  weigh*d,  had  wak'd  a  iharper  pain 
Than  Edward's  exile,  or  than  Henry's  chain. 
But  York's  nor  Lancailer's  proud  claims  ye  knew  ; 
For  humbler  tyrants  ye  the  falchion  drew. 
As  herds  to  (l^iughter  by  their  owners  led, 
Dumb,  and  unconfcious  of  the  caufe,  ye  bled : 
The  litUd  rufian  the  pretence  fupplied; 
And  as  he  frown'd  the  abje£l  million  died ; 
Each  petty  Jove,  their  mad oefs  to  inflpine, 
Shouts  the  dread  thunder  of  his  worfhip'd  name; 
His  blazon'd  i£gis  (hakes ;  and  thick  they  fall, 
Till  univerfal  Darknefs  threatens  all  :^^ 
O'^r  all  the  realm  one  night  of  Hoiror  lowers. 
And  huge  Deftru^ion,  unrcftrain'd,  devours; 
With  ftride  exulting  italks  around  the  coaft. 
And  fouffs  the  ofFerings  of  each  vaflal  hoft) 
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Os  the  Importance  of  avoiding  perftmal  FaSiom  and 
Divifions^  among  the  Friends  of  Reform — The 
introdiiftory  Lefture  of  the  Autumnal  Courfe; 
Delivered  by  J*  Thelwall,  Wzdnefday^  Sep* 
tember  2d,  ^795* 

IT  IS  with  great  plcafure  1  meet  you  mice  more,  under  cif« 
cumftances,  I  believe,  confidering  the  ftate  of  the  public 
mind,  ft  1)  more  aufpicious  to  the  caufe  of  liberty  than  tfaofe 
Under  which  we  parted* 

During  the  laft  feafon,  the  anxiety  and  zeal  widi  which. 
In  common  with  thouFands  of  ipy  fellow  citizens^  I  wa^ 
prompted  to  labour  in  the  public  caufe,  became  fo  far  inju^ 
rious  to  my  health,  that  my  life  was  in  danger  of  failing  1 
facrifice  to  my  exertions.  I  come  now  before  you  with  m^ 
health  in  fome  degree  recruited,  ready  to  repeat  thofe  exer- 
tions; wifhing  not  by  them  to  make  myfelf  any  thing,  but 
defirin?  to  make  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  the  triumph  of  hu* 
man  felicity  all  in  all,  both  to  myfelf  and  you* 

Citizens,  you  will  permit  me  to  befpeak  your  candour. 
The  exertion  neceflary  to  addrefs  you,  at  the  opening  of  a 
feafon,  is  much  more  confiderable  than  thofe,  who  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  public  fpeaking  can  fuppofe.  Even  thii 
fhort  recefs  occafions  me  to  come  before  you  again  with  that 
trepidation  and  anxiety,  which  the  importance  of  the  caufe 
I  am  labouring  in,  is  well  calculated  to  increafe*  There  ar^ 
always  great  advantages  to  be  encountered  on  the  renewal  of 
any  exhibition,  of  any  kind,  after  a  vacation  |  and  which 
muft  particularly  operate  when  every  thing  depends  upon  the 
mind  and  exertions  of  the  individual}  aqd  when  he  is  to  tnift 
to  the  moment  for  that  expreffion  with  which  he  wifhes  at 
once  to  bring  con  virion  to  the  judgment,  and  roufe  the  ami« 
able  feelings  of  the  fouU  This  difficulty  is  ftill  more  in- 
creafed  from  the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  mental 
preparation,  by  the  attention  I  have  been  obliged  to  pay  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  room,  and  the  arrangement  of  die  ac^ 
commodations  neceflary  for  the  throngs  of  auditors,  who  ho* 
nour  this  place  by  their  attendance.   I  truft,  therefore,  you  will 
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lillen  with  cindour  to  the  eiForts  I  make  this  evening,  and 
that  you  will  pafs  over  thofe  defeats  which  refult  from  the 
clrcumflances  under  which  I  fiand>  and  attribute  them  to  the 
right  caufes. 

Another  difadvantage  I  labour  under,  upon  this  occafion, 
refults  from  my  having  been  induced,  by  particular  circum- 
fiances,  to  make  fome  alteration  in  my  plan.    It  was  my 
intention  to  have  commenced  this  courfe  with  a  very  diSereot 
rubje£l  from  that  which  I  am  going  to  bring  before  you* 
During  my  recefs  my  time  has  been,  of  cour£,  divided  be- 
tween contemplating  thofe  beauteous  fcenes,  which  abound  in 
the  part  of  the  country  I  retired  to,  viewing  the  ftate  of 
fociety,  (calamitous  and  miferable  enough,  indeed,  even  in 
the  midft  of  that  Eden  of  fertility!)  and  in  direfting   my 
mind  to  thofe  purfuits  which  might  better  enable  me  to  do 
juftice  to  the  arduous  fituation  in  which  I  ftand.     Thefe  cir- 
cumfiances  co-operating  together,  with  the  accident  of  hav- 
ing devoted  fome  ferious  attention  to  the  political  works  of 
Hume,  and  particularly  my  having  fallen,  in  this  courie  of 
reading,  upon  his  eflay  on  eloquence,  induced  me  to  chule, 
as  an  introduction  to  mis  courfe  of  lectures,  an  enquiry  into 
the  natural  connefUon  between  eloquence  and  liberty,  and 
a  refutation  of  fome  of  the  fophifms  which  that  ingenious 
philofopher  introduced  into  that  eflay,  not  very  friendly  to  the 
caufe  of  truth  and  liberty.     I  had  occaflon,  however,  as  foon 
as  I  came  to  London,  to  change  this  plan.    I  had  the  morti- 
fication to  obferve,  that  among  the  friends  of  liberty  and  re- 
form, there  were  ftrong  fymptoms  of  the  growth  of  a  difpo- 
fition  to  eivuy^  fa^toriy  and  divifion^  againft  which  every  true 
friend  to  the  rights  and  happinefs  of  mankind  will  be  anxious 
to  fet  his  face. 

I  am  well  aware,  and  you  will  eafily  perceive,  that  nothing 
ean  he  fo  fatal  to  the  progrefs  of  liberty  as  a  fpirit  of  this 
kind;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  which  it  is  fo  im- 
portant to  expofe  in  proper  colours,  that  it  may  become  die 
obje£l  of  hatred  and  avoidance  to  thofe  who,  but  for  thus 
contemplating  it,  might  be  deluded  to  be  the  tools  of  perfonal 
fa<^ion,  when  principles,  and  not  men,  ought  to  be  the 
obje6b  of  their  attention ;  and  when  the  happinefs  of 
millions,  and  not  the  quarrels  and  contentions  of  rivals 
or  calumniators,  ought  to  engrofs  the  faculties,  and  call 
forth  the  energies  of  the  human  mind. 

Citizens,  I  am  not  defirous  of  inflaming  but  of  healing 
divifionSy   and  I  will  admit  that  a  difpolition  to  fupicm^ 

which 
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which  is  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  thofe  hEkion^  into  which  ^ 
the  advocates  for  the  caufe  of  liberty  fo  frequently  fplit,  docs' 
not  always,  as  at  firft  fight  one  mignt  be  led  to  fuppofe,  pro-* 
ceed  from  the  worft  and  bafeft  of  motives  that  actuate  the- 
human  mind.  There  are  generous  qualities  in  the  chara6lers^ 
of  men  fo  nearly  allied  to  certain  vices  and  foibles,  that  it  is* 
not  found  a  very  difEcult  matter,  amongft  the  agents  of  cor-i-' 
ruption,  to  turn  the  very  virtues  that  fliould  warm  our  bo- 
foms  into  f(  orpions  to  (ling  our  peace;  and,  inftead  of  fuffer- 
ine  them  to  be  conducive  to  our  happinefSf  to  make  them- 
inltruments  of  our  deftru3ion.  If  we  confider  the  real  cha** 
raAer  of  the  principle  of  liberty,  we  (hall  iind  that  it  is  natu« 
rally  conne<fted  with  a  certain  degree  of  jealoufy.  The  great 
importance  of  the  principle  we  are  contending  for,  occafions 
a  thoufand  anxieties  relative  to  thofe  whofe  exertions  we  loolc 
up  to  for  the  promotion  of  it$  fuccefs:  as  the  tender  mother 
fuggefts  a  thoufand  fears  and  apprehenfions,  relative  to  the 
welfare  of  her  babe,  while  the  hireling  regards,  with  perfedt 
indiflFerence,  all  thofe  probabilities  of  injury  and  danger  with 
which  the  little  cherub  may  appear  furrounded :  So)  frequent- 
ly, in  our  anxiety  and  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  libet'ty,  in  our 
convi3ion  of  the  great  importance  of  promoting  that  princi- 
ple, we  are  apt  to  have  our  minds  perturbated  with  a  thou- 
fand needlefs  apprehenfions,  and  frequently  to  glance  the  eye 
of  fufpicion  at  the  a6lions  of  our  fellow  citizens,  when,  if 
we  had  the  caufe  lefs  at  heart,  this  feeling  might  not  be  fa 
prevalent. 

I  am,  therefore,  ready  to  make  fome  apology,  for  thofe 
who  may  be  a£live  in  dKTeminating  fufpicions:  but  I  wi(h  it 
to  be  remembered  how  far  this  apology  ought  to  go.  We 
may  ^xcuje — we  ought  to  applaud  the  man  who  weighs  every 
circumilance,  who  fcrutinizes  every  adion,  who  dives  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  foul  of  any  inaividual,  or  fet  of  indivi- 
duals, before  he  repofes  that  confidence  in  them,  which,  if 
they  are  unworthy  of  it,  they  may  hereafter  abufe  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  caufe:  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
caution  and  calumny \  between  jealous  circumfpedionj  and  the 
fa^ious  fpirit  of  cabal  and  ferocious  denunciation :  one  may  be 
excufed  from  the  good  qualities  of  the  heart  or  foundnefs  of 
judgment  which  frequently  produces  it:  the  other,  if  it  does 
not  proceed  from  the  worfl  of  difpofitions,  muft  certainly  re- 
fult  from  the  blindeft  infatuation ;  and  I  warn  every  friend  to 
the  caufe  of  liberty,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  keeps  the  Argtis 
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eft  of  jeaknts  ferutin^  upon  the  condufi  oferery  maii»  aft  Am 
Umc  tunc  that  he  anxioufly  forbears  to  repoTe  any  roore  confi- 
deoce  in  any  man  than  rcfults  from  the  fucfff^  of  the  circunw 
fiances  under  which  we  are  placed  may  require, — ^I  warn  every 
friend  of  liberty  Co  avoid  that  malignant  difpofitionto  calumny^ 
fufpicion^  and  denui.ciariont  which  has  difgraced  the  otherwife 
glorious  revolution  of  France }  has  brcugnt  to  die  grave  £> 
many  virtuous  and  enlightened  charaders  i  has  annihilated  to 
much  intellect,  that  might  othenvife  ftill  have  been  flaihing 
light,  truth  and  convidion  through  the  univeiie  i  and  has 
Qccaiioned  that  countr]^  after  all  its  itrugg1e.«  for  the  glorious 
winciple  of  equality,  to  go  backward,  inftead  of  forward, 
Sfl  the  career  of  truth  and  juftlcei  znd  to  relinquiih  fome  of 
ibe  moll  noble  principles  that  were  ever  propagated  for  the 
felicity  and  mcral  advancement  of  man. 

Citizens,  this  difpcfition  to  jealoufy  which  a^Vuates,  and 
which  under  proper  regulations  ought  to  aiAuate  the  breafis 
of  tho(c  who  are  zealous  for  the  caufe  of  libert>%  has  not 
cfcaped   the  obfervation  of  the  tools  of  minifterial  cormp* 
tion.    Tne  fpies  and  agents  of  the  infernal  fyftem  of  ^fp^ 
i/i»  vdkd  under  the  fimblance  of  law  and  conftitutimj  de(pair« 
uig  of  facce(s  from  other  efforts,  confcious  that,  like  all  noea 
engaged  in  a  bad  caufe,  every  ftep  that  they  take  to  extricate 
theinfelves  from  the  difficulties  into  which  they  are  plunged^ 
will  but  embarrafs  them  ftill  more  ;^*-<onfcious  that  every 
effort  they  make  to  crulh  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  extinguim 
the  light  of  human  reafon,  does  btit  recoil  upon  themfelves, 
and,  like  die  fiail  in  the  hand  of  the  unfkilfui  threiber,  de- 
firov— not  the  brains^  it  is  true,  but  the  heads  of  thofe  who 
w.eld  it; — finding  that  their  attempts  to  deftroy  the  advocates 
vf  liberty,  hive  but  promoted  the  caufe,  and  that^  by  ftretcb-r 
ing  too  far  the  ftring  of  defpotifm,  they  have  fodieftioyed  the 
energy  of  the  bow  of  power,  that  it  will  twang  no  more,  as 
ufual,  nor  drive  home  tr.e  darts  ol^^  perfecution  to  the  hearts  of 
thofe  whom  they  wiihed  to  de(lroy--rConfcious  of  thi$»  they 
have  changed  their  mode  of  condu6t}  and  being  no  longer 
capable  of  deluding  themfelves  with  the  expedatioo  of  fuc* 
c<fs  by  exertions  in  the  open  Aeld,  they  (kulk  behind  the 
walU  and  bufhes  of  pretended  patriotifin,  and  thence  attempt^ 
by  covert  arts  and  fecret  machinations,  treacheroufly  to  de- 
ftroy  thofe  who,  invincible  in  the  truth  and  jufticeof  their 
cauie,  laugh  at  the  malice  of  open  perfecution,  and  defy  the 
Jeioxs  of  their  arbitrary  autiK)iity,     Panic  ftnick  alio  nt 
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beholding,  and  who  fo  blind  as  not  to  behold,  the  rapid  diffb- 
fion  of  the  principles  of  liberty  through  every  rank  of  the 
commynity,  they  feel  themfelves  called  upon  forflill  ftrongec 
exertions  at  a  time  when  their  folly  and  their  injuftice  has 
palfied  the  arm  of  miniflerial  authority,  and  occafioned  the 
once  omnipotent  hand  of  corruption  to  fink  liftlefs  by  the  ' 
fide  they  with  in  vain  to  defend:  feeling  this  they  appeal  to 
their  laft  rcfon — they  attempt  to  divide  thofe  whom  united 
they  cnnnot  prevail  againft,  but  whofe  attachment  to  thecauib 
of  human  happinefs  It  is  impoffible  for  them  to  forgive* 

'^  We  have  knit  ourfelves  together,  fay  they,  in  one  pha- 
lanx; diftindions  of  IVhig  and  Tory  we  have  buried  in  obli« 
vion;  and,  thus  united,  with  the  legible  proclamation  on  our 
foreheads,  that  we  never  had  any  other  principle  than  the 
principle  of  getting  into  place  when  our,  and  keeping  in  when 
in— With  this  proclamation,  engraved  in  brafs,  and  ftuck 
upon  every  frontlet,  we  have  armed  ourfelves  with  lawle& 
arrogance^  and  with  this  wea{)on  and  this  impenetrable  hel- 
met, we  W'Ai  to  protefl  ourfelves  in  the  places  of  power 
and  emolument,  which^  at  the  expence  of  almoft  thirty 
millions  of  taxation  upon  the  groaning  people,  we  have 
monoDolized  to  ourfelves :  but  it  is  in  vain  that  we  have  made 
our  citadels  fn  ftrong,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  have  thus  armed 
to  defend  them ;  the  multitude  are  a  fvvinilh  herd  no  roorej 
they  have  learned  to  walk  erei^i;  they  have  difcovered  that 
they  have  intellect;  they  have  difcovered  that  they  have 
rijrbts,  and  the  ilarvation  to  which  we  have  reduced  theniy 
4brpofes  them  to  demand  thofe  rights;  we  muft,  therefore^ 
fet  them  together  by  the  ears  among  themfelves,  as  quicklj 
ias  we  can, — induce  them  to  hate  each  other,  and  cut  eacii 
other's  throats'— or,  at  lead,  to  blaft  each  other's  charaElers, 
•Dd  di%uft  each  other  with  the  thanklefs  purfuits  they  are  en- 
gaged in,  or  elfe  farewel  to  all  thofe  golden  viflons  of  here- 
ditary places  and  immortal  penfions  with  which  we  have 
delighted  our  imaginations  and  filled  our  coffers, 

■^  Strong  in  a  juft  caufe,  vindicated  by  the  zeal  of  hone£k 
advocates,  and  rendered  triumphant  by  the  intrepidity  of  up^ 
fight  juries,  tbefe  champions  for  the  rights  of  man  will  pre* 
vail,  fay  they,  againft  the  facred  immunities  of  placet)  pen« 
fioQS  aqd  emoulumeots,  if  we  do  not  find  fome  other  means 
for  their  deftru£tioi^  Ye  Taylors^  ye  Lynami^  ye  Grav/ss^ 
jind  ye  Gf/lingsy*  bring  us  no  more  your  reports  of  what 

*  This  laft  mentioned  wretch  was  in  thcrooxa  when  this 
vna  delivered, 

this 
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fhis  patriot  (foe5,  or  that  patriot  means  to  do;  even  joimt  for* 
geries  and  faJfehoods,  f though  we  know  you  are  as  ready  to 
jFwear  to  falfehoods  as  to  truths,)  even  ihefe  wilJ  no  longer 
avail:  re  mufl  adopt  another  plan;  ye  muft  fcatter  the  poi- 
sonous feeds  of  fufpicion  in  every  breaft,  and  fow  diviflon  be- 
tween patriot  and  patriot ;  and  if  any  little  peribnal  differcRce 
happens  to  arife  between  them,  or  any  mifapprefaertfion  or 
fufpicion)  you  muft  inflame  it  into  the  rancour  of  party  hatred 
and  fafiious  animofity ;  and  then,  perhaps,  we  may  hare  an 
opportunity  of  enjoying  our  golden  fituations  a  little  longer, 
and  the  fyftem  of  corruption  may  laft  our  day^-^which  is  long 
enough  tor  us,  you  know  :  for  by  courts  and  courtiers  there 
is  one  maxim,  at  leaft,  of  one  philofopher,  which  is  always 
revered  and  held  fecred— ^A^«  wc  are  goncy  let  the  world  he 
ionfum^d  with  Jirt :  it  is  no  matter  to  us}.  all  tur  concerns  ara 

j^ttkdfn 

"  Let  us  then  deftroy  the  charafters  of  the  men  whofe  lives 
we  cannot  deftroy:  let  us  calumniate  thofe  whom  we  cannot 
move ;  and  if  we  can  neither  find  juries  corrupt  enough  to  do 
whatever  we  bid  them,  nor  aftaffins  who  are  bold  enough,  or 
cunning  enough,  to  wreak  our  revenge  in  fecret,  at  leaft  we 
will  ftab  that  which  is  dearer  than  life  to  the  generous  mind, 
-—we  will  endeavour  to  iend  the  honeft  and  upright  advocate 
ef  Truth  and  Liberty  abroad  into  the  world,  under  the  fern* 
blance  of  a  monfter,  as  bloated  with  vice  and  corruption  as 
we  areourfclves/' 

Citizens,  for  fuch  defigas  it  is  but  too  eafy  to  find  engines* 
There  are,  and  there  always  will  be,  men  whofe  zeal  and 
enthufiafm  is  greater  than  their  judgment;  and  thefe  may  be 
for  a  while  deluded.     There  are,  and  there  always  will  be, 
other  men  whofe  minds  are  full  of  envy,  malignity,  and  per- 
fonal  animofity;  and  to  thefe  a  hint  is  fufficient.     And  there 
are,  and  always  will  be,  others  who,  without  having  eithec 
done  or  fulFered  any  thing  for  the  caufe  of  liberty,  afpire  to 
the  reputation  of  being  the  only  good  patriots,  by  denouncing 
every  perfon  who  has  done  or  iufFered  any  thing,  and  holding 
up  to  hatred  and  derifion  every  one  who  happens  ta  have  that 
fliare  of  public  confidence  and  aiFe£^ion,  which  they  know 
they  hare  not  the  ability,  or  virtue,  or  courage  to  procure  by 
their  own  exertions.     Such  individuals  will  always  be  ready 
to  feize  upon  the  flighteft  pretences  for  fowing  divifions  and 
creating  factions :  not  becauie  they  themfelves  really  fulpe<^ 
Qr  at  leaft  not  fo  much  as  they  pretend,  the  men  againft 
wliom  they  direct  their  fury ;  not,  on  the  other  hand^  that 

they 
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they  really  wifli  to  prevent  the  caufe  of  Liberty  from  tri* 
umphing  ;*-not  that  they  are  corrupt  enough  to  mean  to  play 
the  game  of  the  Minifter,  but  merely  becaufe  they  with  for 
that  popularity  which  they  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  procur- 
ing by  honeK  and  proper  means.  To  thcfc  men  *^  trifles 
*^  light  as  air  are  confirmations .ftrong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ;'* 
and  there  is  no  accident  of  the  convivial  hour,  there  is  no  in- 
dividual circumftance  in  the  hiflory  of  any  man's  life,  fo  in(ig« 
nificant  that  they  wit!  not  feize  upon  to  weave  the  web  of 
calumny,  to  blaft  his  reputation  and  dellroy  his  exertionS) 
whenever  it  happens  to  fuit  with  their  malignant  caprice,  ot 
be  conformable  to  the  views  of  their  narrow  ambition. 

But  though  fuch  difpoGtions  exift  in  fome  few  bofoms,  and 
though  the  paflions  of  thofe  are  frequently  communicated,  hy 
a  fort  of  contagion,  to  the  moft  excellent  of  human  minds, 
the  real  friend  of  Liberty  and  man  will  not  be  driven  from 
the  courfe  of  exertion,  by  all  the  calumnies  and  jealoufies  of 
Fadion.  Others  may  be  fa£lious,  but  the  true  friend  of 
Liberty  will  rather  be  the  viftim  of  Faftion  himfeli^  than 
lend  his  affiftance  to  difleminate  thofe  feeds  of  divifion  which 
he  knows  mull  be  injurious  to  the  caufe  of  Truth.  For  it  is 
not  perfonal  popularity  that  is  fought  by  the  real  friend  of 
Liberty :  no,  it  is  public  good  ;  and  he  deceives  himfelf 
ftrangeiy  indeed,  who  can  imagine  that  he  ever  was  fcrioufly 
attached  to  the  caufe  of  public  happinefs  and  virtue,  who  can 
fufFer  any  degree  of  injuftice  or  perfecution  to  drive  him  from 
a  fteady  perfeverance  in  thofe  principles,  without  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  which  the  happinefs  of  mankind  never  can  be  ad- 
vanced, nor  the  calamities  of  the  human  race  removed. 

There  are  other  dangers,  however,  which  refult  from  this 
fadious  fpirit— this  difpofition  to  fufpicion  and  jealoufy, 
againft  which  it  is  proper  to  warn  the  friends  of  Liberty.  The 
man  who  feels  himfeU  goaded  with  unmerited  reproach  is  in 
danger  of  lofmg  his  temper,  and  being  ftimulated  to  raflinefs, 
which  may  be  pleafingto  thofe  to  whom  othcrwife  he  would 
be  too  wife  to  render  himfelf  fubfervient.  He  may  be  urged, 
perhaps,  in  his  zeal  to  prove  how  unjuflly  he  has  been  re- 
proached, to  a3$  of  imprudence,  which  may  be  friendly  to 
the  views  of  thofe  fpies  and  tools  of  Oppreflion,  with  whom 
guarded  caution,  mixed  with  a6livity  and  zeal  for  the  public 
caufe,  conftitute  the  higheft  crime:  becaufe  it  rlenders  die 
affiduous  champion  of  human  rights,  who  unites  thofe  quali- 
ties, fuperior  to  their  little  artifices,  and  places  him  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  bafc  mifreprefentations. 

I? 
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It  is  therefore  againft  improdencies  of  this  kind,  that 
I  would  particularly  warn  thofc  who  may  be  calumniated, 
or  who  may  have  the  misfortune  to  be  thwarted  in  the 
profecution  of  thofe  purfuits  of  liberty  and  juftice,  iix 
which  they  are  engaged.  Thefe  are  dangers  of  which 
thofe  who  firft  ftimubte  to  difleminate  the  principles  of 
fufpicion  are  well  aware  :  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  this 
is  one  of  the  objeds  for  which  calumny  is  frequently  em- 
ployed: because  it  is  frequently  feen  that  warm  and  generous 
minds  fall  into  this  fnare,  and  lofc  the  guard  of  prudence 
that  they  may  get  rid  of  thofe  fufpicions,  which,  inftead 
€f  being  thus  thrown  off  their  guard  by  them,  they  ought 
to  treat  with  contempt,  or  to  repel  with  the  firmnefs  and 
£gnity  of  confcious  innocence. 

But  there  are  dangers  of  a  more  alarming  kind  pro- 
ceeding from  this  difpofition  to  envy  and  fufpicion; 
and  I  am  very  much  miHaken,  indeed,  if  (not  forgetting 
the  artifices  and  intrigues  of  the  allied  courts  and  cabinets 
of  Europe)  thefe  are  not  among  the  the  principal  caufes 
of  thofe  excefles  and  cruelties,  which  have  brought  a  (lain 
upon  fome  part  of  the  revolution  in  France.  Yes,  I  am 
convinced,  that  mod  of  the  crying  a6ls  of  injuftice  that 
have  fuUied  the  French  revolution,  are  to  be'traced  to  thi^ 
fufpicious  and  fadious  difpoHtion  which  t  have  thus  en* 
deavoured  to  reprefent  in  proper  colours,  that  you  may 
abhor  .nd  avoid  it:  and  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  but 
that,  if  this  principle  of  fufpicion  had  been  early  eradi-* 
cated,  that  we  (hould  never  have  heard  of  the  wanton 
excefles  of  Robefpierre  and  his  party,  whofe  principles 
I  mud  for  ever  revere,  though  I  abhor  their  pra&ices^ 
£o  oppodte  to  every  thing  which  thofe  principles,  well  di- 
gefted  and  deeply  felt,  are  calculated  to  produce* 

Had  mankind,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  experienced 
the  advantage  of  a  regular  and  gradual  introdudion  to 
the  principles  of  truth,  liberty  and  humanity,  which  we^ 
in  fome  degree  enjoy;  had  the  fcorpion  malignity  of 
fufpicion,  generated  by  the  bafe  and  treacherous  corrupt* 
tion  of  the  court,  been  early  exterminated  from  the  Gallic 
mind,  it  is  impoflSble  that  a  principle  the  moft  benignant^ 
the  moft  glorious  that  ever  warmed  the  human  breaft, 
ikosld  have  been  fo  difgraced  as,  for  one  period,  we  be<« 
bold  it  in  that  country. 

I  dweU 
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t  d^ell  not  upon  thefe  exceiTes  with  a  view  to  ihock  you 
firom  the  principles  of  liberty.    Europe  is  becoming  rapidly 
convinced  that  it  was  no(  the  .principles  of  liberty  that  pro* 
duced  the  mifchlef,  but  that  the  evil  flowed  from  pai&ons  and 
difpofitions  the  moft  inimical  to. that  (acred  caufe.     The  prin* 
ciples  of  liberty  are  the  principles  of  benevolence :  for  I  don't . 
underftand  what  liberty  means,  if  its  objed  is  not  to  promote 
the  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  diffufe  through  all  ranks  an ' 
equal  proportion  of  rights,  felicity,  and  prote£lion.    But  let 
us  obferve  the  progrefs  of  fufpicion :  let  us  obferve  the  hifiory 
of  the  r\(e  and  fall  of  the  re(pe£live  fa6lion$.    If  two  fets  of 
men  differed  but  a  hair's  breadth  in  principle,  the  high-flown 
enthufiafts  immediately  denounced  the  moderates  as  royalifts, 
and  advocates  for  federalifm  ^  while  the  moderates,  if  fuch 
extravagant  fufpicions  can  be  called  moderation,  reverted  the 
denunciation,  by  calling  out  on  every  fide,  that  thofe  violent 
enthufiafts  were  in  the  pay  of  the  courts  in  allianpe  againft 
the  liberties  of  France ;  and  that  they  only  wanted,  by  the 
exceflTes,  to  difgrace  that  caufe  in  which  they  pretended  t 
be  fb  warm. 

If  we  examine  impartially,  we  fhall  foon  find  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  of  thefe  denunciations  bad  any  bafis 
The  Briffotines  were  not  advocates  either  for  Royalty  or  Fe- 
'  deralifm :  they  were  not  perfons  who  attempted  either  to  re- 
ftore  or  modify  the  fallen  defpotifm  of  France :  they  were 
pure,  they  were  zealous,  they  were  generous  republicans  ; 
and}  if  a  doubt  could  have  exifted  before,  their  condu6l  in 
the  hour  of  death  proved  them  to  be  fuch,  in  defiance  of  the 
calumnies  that  were  heaped  upon  them.  Nor  can  common 
fenfe,  for  one  moment,  believe  that  the  energetic  exertions  of 
the  Jacobinsy  thofe  vigorous  efforts  of  courage  and  intellefl,* 
with  which  they  roufed  the  nation  to  an  enthufiafm  unparaU 
leled  in  die  hiftory  of  man,  and  drove  the  combined  powers 
like  chaff  before  the  whirlwind,  were  meant  to  fupport  ths 
caufe  of  the  allied  defpots  of  the  continent,  by  depriving  them 
of  their  dominions,  and  reducing  them  to  the  moil:  degraded 
ftate  of  terror  and  humiliation. 

Let  us  then  fairly  and  impartially  admit,  that  men  may  dif- 
fer from  each  other  in  opinion,  without  having  corrupt  ami 
rotten  hearts.  Let  us  admit  that  even  the  mofl  furious  arif- 
tocrat  may  perhaps  be  deceived  and  deluded^  and  that  he 
wants  nothing  but  a  little  ferious  argument  and  inveftieation, 
to  convince  him  of  the  error  of  the  principles  he  has  aoopted : 

No.XXUI.  Cc  that 
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that  cvcu  he,  jJeAaps^  has  a  heart  warm  and  glowing  for  th<f 
happinefs  of  his  fellow  beings,  though  he  is  unfortunately 
ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  the  happinefs  of  thofe  fellow 
beings  can  be  promoted.     Still  more,  let  us  believe  that  it  is 
poffiolc  for  a  man,  or  let  of  men,  to  differ  from  us  with  refpeft 
to  fome  particular  meafures,  without  immediately  concluding 
that  he  or  they  muft  of  ncceflity  behoftile  to  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  inan,  and  wifh  to  trample  under  foot  thofe  (acrecf 
privileges  of  which  every  man,  by  the  very  circum (lance  of 
his  manhooJ,  is  entitled;  and  which  it  is  impoilible  for  any 
fet'of  men  whatevi^r  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  nf  enjoyingy 
however  ihey  may  take  from  him  the  prefent  po^effton. 
•  But  there  is  another  reafon  why  we  ought  to  be  careful  of 
thcfe  difpofitions  to  fplit  into  faalons  and  divifions.     What 
fignifies,  to  you  or  me,  what  may  be  the  difference  in  the 
particular   parts  of   the  fyftem  which  you  or  I  may  have 
adopted;  if  there  are  grievances,  mifchiefs,  and  oppreffions 
which  we  are  all  of  us  convinced  ought  to  be  remedied,  let 
us  feek,  by  united,  peaceable  and  juftifiable  methods,  for  die 
amelioration  pf  fociety  in  thofe  reipe£ts,  and  leave  the  adjuft- 
ment  of  more  minute  differences  to  the  time  when  they  be- 
come more  important.     Let  us  not  fplit  into  fancied  parties. 
Let  us  not  give  each  other  nicknames.     Let  us  not  diilinguilh 
this  man  as  a  thts^itey  or  the  other  as  a  that-ite:  Let  us  re- 
fhember,  that  not  factions,  but  the  great  body  of  mankind, 
OQgbt  to  be  the  objeQ  of  pur  attention;    and  that  their's  is 
the  caufe  that  we  ought  conftantly  to  labour  to  promote. 
But  of  this  we  loofe  fight  immediately  that  we  piit  thofe  con- 
temptible ites  at  the  end  of  names;    as  if  we  were  the  ad- 
juncts of  fome  particular  man,  whom  we  have  been  weak 
enough  to  make  our  leader :  not  remeAibering  that  principles 
i^ught  to  be  our  only  leaders ;  and  that  men  are  nothing  any 
longer  titan  they  promote  thofe  principles  which  are  favourable 
to  me  happinefs  of  mankind. 

Unfortunately,  from  lofmg  fight  of  this  great  truth,  the 
revolutionifls  or  France  have  alio  lofl  fjght,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, of  the  grandefl  of  thofe  principles  they  have  been  fo 
long  ftruggling  to  eflabliffa. 

1  fhall  not  enter  at  large,  upon  this  occafion,  into  the  in- 
veftigation  of  ^he  plan  of  government  now  before  them. 
This  will  be  more  proper  to  be  treated  upon,  wfcen  I  coaie 
as  in  a  few  evenings  1  (hall  come)  to  confideir  the  indt^feafi- 
le  right  of  annoal  Parliaments  and  isniyer&l  fuffriage.    But 

'    '    let 
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let  it  be  r^membeFed,  that  the.true  acjiyocatei  of  this  univeri^l 
fuiFrage,  the  true  cb^mpipns  of  the  real  aiid.ja(^  eaualitjr  of 
man,  th^  true  champioos  for  the  abolition  of  the  oaiou3  dif- 

.tiu(5lion  between  atiz^s(md  huf  fi^opU  ((ooiio}i(iy  rp&oted 
by^  this^laft  plan  of  the  coniliiujtioa  in  France)  brought  them* 
fclyes  into  dif^racc,  by.  the  cruelties  engendered.. by  fa&ion 
and  fufpicLor^y  and  brought,  by  thefe  means^  foni/s;  clegrec  of 
odiutn,upoh  the  principles  they  fupported:  apd  thus  trance, 
after  s^  ftruggle  of  (o  many  yesvrfi,  feeros  ia  danger  of  loflng, 
by  its  fa6lions  and  fufpicions,  ,fhe  glorious  {iri^^ple  of  univer- 
faJ  equality.-^I  don't  mean  eqjifality  of  ptppsxty, .  No  man 
.waseirer  wicked  enough  to  put  that  into  the  heads  of  man- 
kind, till  JiecMcs  and  his  ailbciators  made  jtheir  appearance 
ampne  us.     He  and  his  colleagues  were  the  incendtaries  who 

.  broached  that  doSrine  ^  and  if  it  fljiould  unfortiiqately .(which 
I  hope  and  ^ruft  it  oever  will}  iink  into  the  hearts  of  the 

_  common  people.;  they  ar«  the  ffuilty  wrejtcbee  who,  at  the 
bar  of  this  country,  ought  to  anhver  for  all  the  maflacres  and 

:inifiphief$  which  fo  abliird  an  idea  has  ;a  tendency  to  prp- 

lt.\$  not  then  this  ruffian  principle  of  equality,  it  is  the 

real,  the  juft  principle  of  equality,  which  fays  that  atlmeh~ 

,.as  Paine  has  beautifully  exprefled  it,  in  that  glorious  and  im- 

«]^ortaliWQrk  lai^ly  fcnc  by  hinEi  intjo  the  wprld-^all  men  by 

the  right  of,  their  manhood  pofTefs,  and  to  which  ^'  their  per- 

Tons  are  th^r  title  deeds."     This  is  the  fort  of  equality— an 

/equality  of  rights,  for  which  I  ftaad  upas  the  advocate:  the 

equality  which  fays  that  the  man,  who  produces  every  thing 

by  his  labour,  {ball  be  ^  well  proteded  as  he  who  enjoys 

.  every  thing  by  the  advantages  of  his  ingeq^ity,  or  the  acci;- 

defits  and  circumftances  uiider  which  he  is  placed.  ^This  is 

the  principle  of  equality  that  I  del^cnd.    This  is  the  principle 

of  equality,  which  I  could  almoft  drop  from  the  bottom  of  my 

heart  a  tear  of  blood  to  behold,  that  the  people  of  France  are 

upon  the  eve  of  relinquifliing.     And  relinqui^  it,  accord-* 

ing  to  this  compromif^ng  conftitutLon  they  wiIl-^-<it  leaft  in 

/theory^  though  the  franiers  of  the  plan  have  gloiTed  it  over 

ivith  expedients^  in  the  hope  of  rendering  it  palateablet 

Jf,  therefore,  fellow  citizens,  you  are  really  advocates  fer 
the  rights  and  happinefs  of  mankind — if  you  really  believe 
tXi^t fundamental  truths  oijght  always  to  be  adhered  toj  that 
fxpediertts  (hould  be  left  to  Ihuffiing  knaves,  zxiAJirJl  princi" 
flfs  bp  th{!  land  marks  to  direft  the  virtuous  advpc^tes  for  t;he 

C  c  ^  Jiappinefe 
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happinefs  6f  the  human  race— if  you  really  wifli  to  promote 
the  caufe'of  liberty— if  you  wifh  that  the  crops,  produced  by 
your  luxuriant  foil,  fliouid  no  longer  be  fent  to  feed  Hejflan^^ 
^u/frians/CroaiSy  Bohemians^  and  Hanoverians^i  you  wifli 
that  emigrant  hcufts  ihouM  no  longer  devour  the  fertility  of 
this  country^f  you  wiih  that  the  confequence  of  your  in- 
duftry  fliould  be  plenty,  that  die  confequence  of  plenty  ihould 
be  univerfal  and  equally  difFufed  happihefs— if  you  wifh  that 
thofe  calamities  under  which  we  groan  (hould  be  removed ; 
that  fimine  Ihould  be  driven  from  our  doors;  that  inordinate 
taxation  Qiould  no  longer  be  heaped  upon  our  fhouiders*  to 
fupport  in  idle  luxury  and  fplendor  thofe  tools  of  corruption, 
placemen  and  penlioners — ^if  you  really  wifli  to  promote  your 
own  happinefs,  and  that  of  yom-  fellow  beings,  dillnifs  nrom 
your  minds  the  fordid  pritidiple  of  unfounded  fufpicion; 
avoid,  by  all  means,  splitting  yourfelves  into  fadions  and  di- 

*  vifions ;  let  Candour,  the  bcft  anchor  of  Freedom,  keep  vou 
to  your  moorings ;  and  when  you  do  fail  forward  in  queir  of 

'  puolic  happinefs,  let  Humanity  and  Juftice  be  the  pilots  that 
AmSt  your.courfe,  and  Unanimity  and  Benevolent  Feeling  be 
be  die  mariner  and  the  gale  that  aired  and  waft  you  to  your 
port. 

If,  Citizens,  you  will  thus  adhere  to  the  great  com  pafs  of 
principle  and  reafon— -though  I  pretend  not  to  be  God  AU 
mighty's  nephew — ^though  f  cannot  pretend  to  point  out  the 

'  cak  under  which  I  have  lain  while  the  dove  of  infpiration 
whifpered  in  my  ear,  yet  I  will  venture  to  predid,  the  daj  is 
not  diftant  when  the  conditim  of  Britons  muft  he  improved. 
Knowledge  is  widely  diffufing  itfelf  among  mankind;  the 
principle  of  Liberty  has  had  a  moft  rapid  fpread  indeed,  du):- 
ing  the  lad  fix  or  eight  months  \  mankind  begin  to  feel,  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  country,  as  they  ought ;  and  I  have  been 
aftonifhed  to  obferve  how  numerous  the  advocates  of  'Liberty 
are,  even  amongft  thofe  ranks  and  conditions  of  life  in  which 
we  have  been  generally  ufed  to  expeA  nothing  but  a  fervile 
compliance  with  the  corruptions  of  ariftocracy,  and  the  ufur* 
pations  of  minifterial  typnny.  Shall  we  then  relinquiih  this 
great  purfuit  from  perfonal  motives  ?  Shall  w^  render  our- 
felves  unworthy  of  the  liberty  we  feek,  and  thus  iofe  die  li« 
berty  we  wifh  to  obtain  ?  or  fhall  we,  uniting  heart  and  hand, 
prefs  boldly  forward,  by  juft,  fpirited,  and  peaceful  exertions, 
towards  the  accomplifhment  of  our  objed— towards  the  it^ 
tainment  of  that  liberty  to  which  I  truft^  all  from  their  hearts 

*      -  arc 
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mre  attadicd  i  And  if  there  are  any  who  now  hear  4Be>  or 
ivho  mav  hereafter  hear  the  do61rines  that  I  have  this  night 
delivered,  who  fed  (which,  under  the  reftraints  of  principle, 
it  is  juftifiable  to  feel)  an  emulation  and  ambition  to  obtain 
the  applaufes  and  affe3ions  of  their  fellow-citizens,  let  them 
take  from  me  one  fliort  and  fimpie  leflbn,«-»<<  It  is  in  vain 
that  we  make  difputes  about  intereft  and  duty*  If  we  wiih 
to  live.among  perfons  of  enlightened  intellect,  we  fhall  find 
that  intereft  and  duty  are  one ;  that  he  who  labours  to  pro- 
mote the  general  happincfs,  brings  to  his  own  heart  a  latif- 
fa£lion  greater  than  any  felfifh  exenions  ever  could  produce  $ 
and  that  he  who,  inftead  oi  looking  for  populaiity,  looks  to 
the  promotion  of  public  happinefs,  imelligence  and  virtue, 
will  earn  eventually  a  more  durable  reputation,  than  envy, 
cabalt  and  jealoufy,  ever  were  capable  of  obtaining.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  the  reputation  obtained  by  Intrigue,  the 
popularity  parchafed  by  denunciation,  fufpicion,  fafiion, 
je^ufy,  and  envy,  is  fliort-Uved  indeedi  while  that  which  is 
obtained  by  principle  and  magnanimity  will  laft  for  ever.—* 
The  fame  of  A^rat  flouriflied  but  for  a  day,  becaufe  built 
upon  fafiion,  violence,  and  injufiice;  but  the  glory  of 
ibomas  Pains  (who  has  built  bis  reputation  upon,  principles 
and  integrity,  and  an  unfeigned  zeal  for  human  bappinefs) 
fiands  upon  a  rock  that  never  can  be  (haken.  So  long  as  the 
tongue  of  man  can  articulate  the  names  of  thofe  heroes  who 
have  beoeiitted  mankind,  fo  long,  in  defiance  of  perfecution, 
will  the  name  of  Thomas  Paim  refound  throughot  the  world  : 
for  though  I  may  not,  nor  perhaps  any  other  of  his  admirefs, 
agree  with  all  that  he  has  faid  in  all  his  works,  or  the  precife 
manner  in  which  he  has  fometimes  treated  his  fubje£l,  yet, 
whoever  obferves  the  tenor  of  his  writings  and  condufl,  muft 
admit  '  this  was  a  man  of  principle,  who  laboured  for  the 

*  promotion  ot  the  happinels  of  mankind ;  who  kept  himfelf 

*  aloof  and  independent  of  all  fafiion  :•— this  therefore  is  the 

*  man  who  has  built  himfelf  a  folid  and  lafling  reputation, 

*  becaufe  he  -fought  for  that  repuution  alon^  by  promoting 

*  the  happine&  and  welfare  of  man." 

*#*  The  following  Pa/fages  conflituted  a  Dtgrejficn  in  the  Second 
heiiure^  hut  they  belong  more  properly  to  thts^  and  are  there^ 
Jore  here  introduced. 
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•jr.  ^  .faane  f]|>oikBn  thiw  ht  in  general  terms ;  becaiifeat  is'  the 

9g^neral  caufe).  iot  the  particular  fcdtngthat  prmcfpadly  ac- 

f  filiates  my  minci.i.tConridering  Jiowcvar^  the  indufiry  '  with 

1  ivbioh  j  during  mjr*  ibfence  ftom  tuwn,  caiuniny  ba^  htep-  em- 

'jrioyed'  againli.  q^  it.niay  not  he  iaiproper  to  make  a  few 

I  brief  obieryktiOHftupon  that  iuhjtGt:  :at  tlie  iame  time  I  iloil 

i^occfuUy  bivoid^all  peiibitatities  sad  retaliation ;.' as  myo^eii 

.  jsi  to  pfbventi  not  to  increafe  diflenticn }  and^  as  it  is  apai  x  of 

tny  (y (tern  to  hare  no!  perfbnal  quarrels,  and  40  cbehih  no 

animofidea  ag&mil'  any  nsan:  who^  iaiUibaii^ing  in  the  public 

.  Giufe  whatever  may  have  bcea  his  coniu&  to  me  in  parti- 

culan  ,1  ■''.•••» 

It  is  not  difficult  COip^rcBtve  the  foi»qe4)f  ibcfe/vufirepre- 

fentatioiiSi  ,  There  zre  ^ndoiibtedly  many./vireli**meaniiig,  bvt 

iiidi Terete  men^  ivho  ar^.  angry  with, me. tor  untfadrawiog  any- 

felf.from  the  pbpbtor  fiuciety ;  a^meafure,  dae  motived  of  winch 

I  fuJly  explained  intWcondudiiig  le^ure  oithq  laft  feafon*; 

and  which  the  doclrioes  enforced  from  this*  plic«.  fufl&cientlj 

prove, to  have  fprungfrom  ik>  departure  from^hofe  principles 

'  of  liheiiy  to  which  Iihave  fo  long  been  piedgedt    it  wa^alfo 

cafy  to  forefcc^  that  a  £tuation>  like  this  £ould«  notbcaccu- 

/  }3ied  without  exciting  the. envy  and' jealoufy  of  thofe  \irfao  have 

not  magnaniisity  enough  to  look  with  coinpla(;eiicy  upon  the 

gt>od  fortune  of  it  heir  iel  low-citizens*     ;         '.      '     ;        * 

'  *^  Alas-^hofe  whf>  envy  me  the  appJaufes  and'iemdupients. 

.  of  this  fituation,  know  but  little  of  tkc  cares  that  furround  it. 

1'hcy  perceive  and  exaggerate i  the  external  advantages;,  but 

they  know  nothing  of  the  internal  di£cult'res-4-the  coaftant 

labour,  the  perpetual  anxiety,  and  the  facrifice  o£  henlth, 

ftrcngth,  and  fociai  enjoyment,  which  it  demands.    If  thofe 

things  had  been  confidered  but  ever  £>  ilightly,  furely  it  would 

not  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  rcafon,  why  a  littte  retire- 

*  See  Tribune,  Number  XV. 

-}■  The  emoluments  of  the  leftufe  room  (if  in  this  age  of 
perfecution  a  fttuation  in  which  a  man  ftands  up  to  fpeak  the 
truth  could  be  regarded  as  permanent)  when  the  incumbrandes 
produced  by  three  years  perfecution  and  difappointment  are 
cleared  away,  would,  it  is  true,  be'  more  than  fufficient  to 
fatisfy  my  fimplc  wants.  But  thofc  who  count  over  the  gain 
by  ail  exaggerated  calculation  of  numbers,  little  fufpecl  that 
my  expence«,  independent  of  houfe- keeping,  &c,  are  little 
fiiort  of  40of,  a  year. 
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rueiDt,  in  a  diftjnt  part  of  the  cownlry  (houljit.'have  appeared 
defiraWc  to  me,  withoull  invauing  the  paltry  ftory.of  mj 
having  attepted  a  pciifion  frOm  that  caiiiffnmtf^itt  vvbo  for* 
mcrly  atietnpted  to  pcnfio.i  n\e  with  a  gibbet  and  suraxe,  ^    ■ 

Cit)zdn<^  I  was  not  ncAv  to. learn  that  calumny  is  the  iin 
evitable  attendant  of  all  a^ive^  exertions;  anil  that  he  who 
wilhes  to  benefit  mankind  iti  any  way  whatever^  inuft  be  coo- 
tent  to  recti v*e,  as  part  of*  his  wages,  not^only  tlic  hatred  and , 
malevolence  of  thofe  whofe  corruptions  lie  would  undermine, 
but  of  others^  alfo  whofe  fadious  intolerance  cannot  bear  the 
llighteft  difference  of  opinion  from  the  infaUible  ftandard'of 
their  own  judgmeet. 

Ii  IS  not  unknown  to  me— ^it  ought  not  to  be  unknown  t6 
any  man  that  whenever  we  engage  in  any  efforts  to  ameliorate 
the  Condition  of  mankind,  if  wc  efcape  the  halters  of  arifto^ 
cracy,  we  ought  not  to  be  fure  that  we  fliall  efcape  the  guti^ 
lotine  of  faction. 

I  am  not  therefore  aftonifhed,  that  my  back  wns  fcarcdy. 
tuf ned,-^lhat  I  had  fcaroely*  reachedjthe  fcene  oi"  my  retire- 
ment before  fufpirion  lifted  its  ferpcfit-hcad,  ^d  I  was  brand* 
ed  as  a  penfioned  apoflate  who  had  abandoned  his  p4)(l)  and 
abjured  his  principles.  Thefc  fufpicions,  however  did  not 
prevent  calumnies  of  a  very,  different  nature.  And  it  is 
curious  to  compare  the  contradictory  fabrications  which  were 
invented  by  the  violent  fuppprters  of  oppofite  principles  who 
feem  in  a  manner  to  have  formed  a  coalition  in  this  refpetS:— » 
or  rather  to  have  confpired  together  to  place  the  poor  bark  of 
my  reputation  between  the  Seylla  of  tninijierial  and  the  Cba-* 
ribdis  of  dtmocratic  perfecutton,  'Fo  the  fcurrilous  forgeries 
of  **  the  Sun'*  and  «  Tru£  Bri(on^'\  I  fliall  make  no  reply-— 
It  is  cnbugh  to  fay,  that  it  Was  in  "  the  Sun"*  ^nd  "  True 
Briton^"  that  they  were  puhlifhed.*  And  to  confefs  the  truth, 
1  have  always  had  fo  much  vanity  as  to  be  gratified  rather  than 
hurt  at  the  abufe  which  minlfterial  hirelings  lavifh  upon  me. 
A  report  which  has  -pailed  through  a  different  channel  ought 
not  however  to  be  paffed  over  in  filence,  bccaufe  it  will  ex- 
hibit in  juft  colours  the  fidelity  for  which  tliofc  gentlemen 
called  fpies  are  fo  famous,  and  Chew  you  in  the  cleared  point 
of  view  how  much  juftice  there  is  in  the  government  of  any 
counrty,upon  the  foundation  of  their  teftimon),  putting  their 
fellow-citizens  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives. 

It  will  perhaps  be  entertaining  to  hear,  that  while  J  was 

in 
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b  the  Ut  of  Wight)  ftrug^ins  with  the  attack  upon  snr 
oooftttutioii;  inlbnnation  was  aSiiaUj  lodged  by  fome  of  tbo^ 
virtuous  fpic8*«4hat  I.  was  at  the  head  of  the  riots^  pulliiy 
down  a  cnmping-houfe  in  St.  George's  Fields.    If  you  nSk 
me  the  authority  for  this  anecdote*-!  tell  you  that  I   have 
ariftocratic  authority*     Mr.  F^rd^  of  the  Secretary  of  Statc'a 
office^  has  himfelf  oedared,  that  diey  received  futh  informa- 
tioD,  while  I,  forfootb^  not  knowing  what  my  fpeGtx^  waa 
doing  in  St  George's  Fields,  was  70  or  80  miles  from  the 
foot,  and  fcaicely  capable  of  ftirring  acroft  my  nxMn«— ^A 
plealant  counterpart  this  for  the  report  that  I  had  retired  from 

{ublic  duty  upon  a  penfion  of  three  hundred  a  year.  CidzeQ% 
will  not  make  any  boafts  either  of  my  abhorrence  of  vio^ 
lence,  on  the  one  hand,  or  my  abhorrence  of  cormptioa  oa 
the  other.  The  man  whofe  a£Uon$  do  not  fpeak  in  his  favor, 
deferves  no  credit  for  his  profeffions :  but  diis  much  I  will 
venture  to  aflure  you,  that  whether  I  ever  head  a  band  of  in* 
cendiarieS)  or  become  the  humble  fervant  of  Mr.  Pitt,  I  will 
never  be  bought  for  three  himdred  a  year,  nor  koBgidfar 
fiMng  inm  a  ctjimting^kou/e* 

But  let  us  difiniis  this  grating  fiibieA :  let  iis  difinils  (if  the 
warmth  of  vouthful  exultadon  will  permit)  let  us  difmifs  all 
^otifm— all  perfonal  feelings.  Let  me  exhort  you  aUb» 
every  one  who  may  hear  me,  not,  by  mifreprefentaticKi^ 
and  ill-founded  fufoicions,  to^  ftir  up  perfonal  feftions 
and  divifions,  fo  hoftile  to  the  caufe  of  real  freedom*  Lict 
us  unite  heart  and  hand,  and  ftruggle  together  in  the  great 
taufe  of  human  happineis ;  and,  if  we  muft  have  rivalry 
among  us^  let  this  be  the  ftruggle  of  our  rivaUhip— not  wha 
ihail  moft  drfami^  but  who  fhall  moft  nurit — not  who  fliall 
tngrofsy  but  who  fliall  Jefirve^  the  largeft  portion  of  the  ap- 
probation and  affcAion  of  mankind. 
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Report  on  the  State  or  Popular  Opinion,  dnd 
the  Caufcs  of  the  rapid  Diffufion  0/ DEMOCRA- 
TIC PRINCIPLES.  Part  the  Firjl^  Delivered  at 
^  the  LeBure  Room,  Beaufort  Buildings^  Seft,  4^  1795* 

It  has  beeii  well  obferved^  citizens,  hf  one  of  our  moft 
celebrated  poets,  that  **  the  proper  ftudy  of  mankind 
is  man."  We  may  certainly  then  affirm,  that  ia 
the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety,  when  political  difquifition 
flild  novel  truths  are  diffiiUng  themfelves  in  every 
country,  one  of  the  moft  important  ftudies  is  the  ftate 
of  popular  opinion  relative  to  thofe  queftions  with 
which  the  univerfe  is  agitated.  Nothing  can  be  more 
dcfirable  than  to  know  the  ftate  of  popular  opinion  under 
fuch  circumftances ;  becaufe  it  is  by  knowing  and  duly 
weighing  the  ftate  of  this  opinion  that  violence  is  to  be 
prevented  on  the  one  hand,  and  perfecution  on  the 
other. 

Ignorance  will  always  difpofe  mankind  to  exertions 
unfriendly  to  human  happinefs:  as  he  who  is  groping 
about  in  the  dark  is  more  likely  to  do  mifchief  to  him- 
felf  and  Others,  than  he  who,  walking  upright  in  the 
broad  eye  of  day,  has  the  opportunity  of  perceiving  and 
underftanding  the  objefts  by  which  he  is  furrounded.  It 
is  therefore  that,  at  this  early  part  of  the  feafon,  I  come 
before  you  to  give  you  ray  report  of  the  ftate  of  popular 
opinion  in  this  country. 

I  cannot  pretend  that  this  is  a  fubjeft  which  has  been 
merely  fuggefted  upon  the  fpur  of  the  moment.  It  was 
In  my  meditation  before  I  adjourned  the  laft  feflion  ;  and 
it  was  a  part  of  my  intention  to  employ  a  confiderable 
proportion  of  the  fummer  recefs  in  obferving  and  collect- 
ing the  neceflary  fafts  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
if  ftrength  had  enabled  me  to  fulfill  my  defigns,  I  ftiould 
have  been  able  to  come  before  you  on  the  prefent  evening 
with  a  much  more  ample  and  fatiefaftory  account  than  1 
can  at  prefent  pretend  to  prefent.  It  was  my  intention 
to  have  divided  my  time  principally  between  ftudious  re- 
tirement, and  democratic  pedeftrian  rambles,  from  which 
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the  opinions  of  dilFerent  claflTes  of  fociety  may  be  colleded.— 
In  thefe  rambles  I  meant  to  mix  with  all  claUes  who  came  in 
my  way — ^for  they  are  grofsly  ignorant  who  fuppofs,  that  a 
knowledge  c)f  the  world  is  to  be  obtained  by  aflbciating  with 
one  clafs  of  fociety:  and  therefore  it  is,  thai  the  mod  ignorant 
of  all  the  Ignorant  animals  that  crawl  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  are  generally  found  among  our  high  and  mighty  poten- 
tates and  rukrs. 

I  will  grant  that  we  are  never  thoroughly  acquainted  ^tk 
fociety,  without  fome  opnortunity  of  viewing  and  beholding 
the  condud  oi  the  higheft  ordeir.  But  as  the  higheft  orders 
are  few,  and  the  intermediate  and  lower  orders  are  numerous^ 
!•  will  venture  to  affert  that  it  is  better  of  the  two  to  be  /hut  out 
from  the  focietv  of  the  highe/l  than  to  be  excluded  from  all  inliT'^ 
courjewith  the  great  majs  of  the  peotie. 

There  is  another  reafon  why  I  would  recommend  to  my 
fellow*citizenS)  democratic  excurfions  of  this  kind.    The  man 
who  travels  in  a  poft-chaife  from  place  to  place,  generally 
colleds  no  other  information  than  is  derived  from  the  mile* 
ftones  he  pafles»  upon  the  road,  or  the  charges  made  by  his 
poftillion  and  the  landlord  of  his  inn.     He  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, leifurely  roves  from   place  to  place,  and   mixes  with 
every  company  that  falls  in'>his  way,  has  an  opportunity  of 
difcovering  the  real  fpringa  of  human  action,  and  learning 
the  real  value  of  the  human  charadler.     For  it  is  not  beneath 
the  embroidered  veil,  it  is  not  beneath  the  plumed  hat  of 
arillocracy,  that  virtue  is  to  be  cxclufively  fought.     Many  a 
time  will  this  glorious  principle,  united  with  animating  intel- 
ligence, be  found  under  the  tattered  garb  of  the  peafant,  and 
in  the  bofom  of  the  laborious  and  defpifed  orders  of  fociety. 
To  mix  with  all  ranks  of  men  is  the  duty  of  every  individual 
who  has  the  opportunity  fo  to  do :  for  it  is  thus  that  we  prac- 
tically learn    that  great  lefTon,  fo  theoretically  enforced,  that 
aU  mankind  are  of  one  family y  and  that  mutual  obligation  con^ 
ne8s  every  individual  of  the  univerfc  together  in  one  chain  of 
Jympathy  and  reciprocal  duty. 

^*  And  thus,  as  withal  we  excurfively  rove, 

*^  The  mind  will  expand,  and  the  heart  will  improve; 

*^  Till  embracing  mankind  in  one  girdle  of  love, 

^  In  nature's  kind  bofom  we  daily  improve; 

<^  And,  no  felfiih  diftin&ions  to  fetter  the  foul, 

f*  Ai  brothers  to  all  learn  to  feel  for  the  whole." 

Peripatetic 

With 
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With  thcfc  views  it  was  that  I  marked  out  for  myfelf 
when  I  quitted  London,  a  very  extenfive  rout:  a  rout,  how- 
ever, which  I  was  unable  to  purfue :  the  plain  fa^>  being, 
that  my  exertions  in  this  place  had  undermined  my  health 
too  much  to  permit  me  to  execute  any  confiderabfe  propor- 
tion of  ihe  project  I  had  formed;  and  that  I  had  fcarcely  fet 
my  foot  upon  the  delightful  fhore  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight  when 
a  cruel  Jifeafe  feizcd  upon  that  vital  organ  which  in  this  Tri- 
bune is  particulaily  ad^ed  upon,  and  threatened  me  almoft 
withdiflroFution. 

Such  information  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  collefting 
I  did  not  however  negle6t ;  and  the  fruits  both  of  my  per- 
fonal  obfervations  and  of  my  enquiries  I  (ball  lay  before  vou ; 
acknowledging,  at  the  fame  time,  that  my  fphere  of  a£lual 
obfervation  was  confined  to  the  Ifland,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Portfmouth,  Gofport,  the  adjacent  roads,  and  the  city  of 
Chichefter.  The  laft  of  ihefe  places  I  cannot  mention  with- 
out repeating  by  way  of  prefatory  digreflion,  a  little  anec- 
dote which  may  tend  to  illuftrate  the  fapience  and  dignity  of 
the  loyal  magiftracy  of  that  corporation;  and  to  £bew  you 
with  what  horror  and  alarrn  thofe  moft  dreadful  pf  all  dreadful 
mpnflers,  the  hunUrs  of  political  truths  are  regarded  bv  the 
official  guardians  of  the  conftitution  in'  church  and  ftate  as 
now  adminiftered. 

Upon  ftrong  and  repeated  invitation,!  was  induced  to  make 
a  viftt  of  a  few  days  to  Chichefter;  where  I  was  informed  a 
few  avowed  and  unintimidated  citizens,  to  whom  I  was  hi- 
therto known  only  by  name,  eagerly  defired  the  opportimity 
of  my  acquaintance.  To  fuch  an  invitation  it  was  not  eaiy 
to  return  a  denial;  and  1  embraced  the  opportimity  of  repair- 
ing to  a  fpot  famous  for  its  dependence  on  the  famous  Duke 
of  Richmond;  and  for  the  unequivocal  difplay  of  his  right 
noble  apoftacy.  I  knew  pretty  well  wnat  fort  of  charader 
was  to  be  expefled  among  the  leading  members  of  a  rotten 
borough,  with  the  palace  of  a  great  man  in  its  neighbour- 
hood; and  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  mean  arts  of  otficial  ca- 
bal; yet  what  was  my  furprife  to  hear,  that  the  worfhipful 
Mayor  of  this  worftiipful  corporation,  on  the  report  of  my 
intended  vifit,  had  called  his  macers  around  him  and  given 
them  exprefs  orders  to  keep  afliarp  look-out  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  peace  and  order  in  the  loval  city  during*  the  time 
I  fhould  remain  there;  and  that  if  the  Icail  difturbance  arofe 
in  any  corner  of  the  city,  no  matter  where  I  was  at  the  time, 

D  d  fl  that 
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that  hmrible  Jacobin  fliould  immediatdy  be  taken  irtta  Cuf- 
todjr:— -to  be  committed,  Kappofe^  to  the  houie  of  correc- 
tion ;  there  undoubtedly  to  experience  the  humane  treatment 
of  jailors  and  the  comforts  of  clofe  confinement*  that  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.Z)2r2i^'(0j  might  again  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
vincing you,  by  their  logic,  that  fuch  confinement  is  no  pur 
ni&iment. — But  this,  Citizens,  was  not  cnou^ii*  A  very 
ilately  and  pompou$  member  of  that  corporation,  who  calk 
himfelf  an  Lfquire,  and  boafts  that  he  has  prevented  four  per 
titions  from  coming  to  Parliament,  ffom  different  boroughs 
and  corporations  in  which  he  has  a  moft  conftitutional  autho- 
|ity  and  domination — this  pompous  gentleman  we  caught  in 
the  very  faft  of  walking  backwards  and  forwards  under  the 
window  of  the  friend's  houfe  where  I  was»  and  clapping  his 
ear  a^aiiift  the  crevices  of  'the  window,  to  oveifaear  our  con- 
vei  ration.  M'c  did  not  let  the  poor  gentleman  go  'without 
his  errand :  ft>r  all  ancient  maxims  ought  to  have  facred  ve« 
neration  paid  to  them  ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  ^reat  pity 
the  old  proverb  (hould  have  been  marred,  that  Li/ieners  nevfr 
pear  any  good  o/themft^ves. 

Thus  much,  Citizens,  for  undoubted  fa£ls.     If  the  poiitive 
teflimony  of  oiiC  incilvidiial  is  to  be  believed  (which,  in  a  cir- 
cumftdnce  fo  atrocious  and  extraordinary,  I  grant  you  hardly 
ought  to  he  the  cafe .  there  is  a  tale  behind  of  much  blacker 
import.     Sue!)  teftimony  as,  if  it  were  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
queilion,  would  fend  a  dozen  or  two  of  fufpt^ed  perfons  to 
the  Tower,  and  fufpend  for  a  third  time  the  Habeas  Corfm 
a6l,  that  this  Efqiii re-like  eves^ropping  member  of  the  cor^ 
poration  of  Chichefter,  with  two  other  perfons,    formed  a 
plan,  and  for  two  or  three  hours  paraded  the  ftreets  of  Chi- 
chefter,  for  the  purpofc  of  executing  that  plan — either  to 
feize  inc  by  force,  (that  is  to  fay,  kidnap  me,)  or,  if  I  made 
the  fmalleft  refiurvnce,  to  put  an  immediate  period  to  my  lifr. 
I  ^o  not  givr  you  this  as  a  flory  I  mean  to  affirm  as  true.     It 
IS  a  max  in  I  with  me,  that  miracles  are  not  to  be  believed  on 
the  fame  Hight  teftimony  as  ordinary  c ire umfiances;  and  I 
yet  lack  the  faith  to  believe  tljat,  however  great  their  profli- 
gacy, the  ariftocrats  of  the  country  have  courage  enough  to 
put  into  execution  fchemcs.fo  daringly  infamous*     Threats  of 
violence,    however,    no  more   than  threats  of  perfecutioo, 
pughi  to  terrify  the  advocate  of  truth  from  the  duty  of  pro- 
moting human  bappinefs ;  and  feeling,  as  I  truft  t  fhall  be 
credited  when  I  fay  I  have  long  felt,  not  only  a  principle,  but 
a  paf&on  for  the  difiuQon  oS  political  information,  and  the 

improvement 
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improvement  of  the  condition  of  my  fellow  beings,  I  have 

not  relaxed  in  my  endeavours  to  qualify  myfeif  for  the  fitua^- 
tion  in  which  1  (land.  I  have  kept  the  Tribune  condantly  in 
my  eye  ;  and,  amidft  all  the  wild  fccnery  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
the  bullle  of  a  great  fca-port,  and  the  focial  circles  of  Chi- 
chefter,  have  endeavoured  to  colie6i,  as  far  as  opportunities 
would  admit,  fuch  fa£ls  as  would  enable  me  to  form  fome 
judgment  of  the  (late  of  popular  opinion,  at  this  time* 

Citizens,  in  order  to  accomplifh  this,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  obfervation  go  hand-iii-hand  with  my  ftudies  i  and, 
while  one  part  of  my  time  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  defpotifm,  from  Hobb^s's  *'  Lcvia* 
than''  to  Peacocks  Defence  of  Parliamentary  Corruption^ 
another  part  was  taken  up  in  obferving  the  condition  and  de- 
veloping the  opinions' of  my  fellow  citizens. 

For  this  Iafi«  the  fphere  in  which  I  moved  was  in  fome  de« 
gree  favourable :  for  it  is  the  promlfcuoufnefs' oi  fociety>  and 
not  the  multitude^  that  enables  us  to  iorm  in  any  degree  a  juil: 
idea  of  the  ftate  of  popular  fentimcnts ;  and  the  places  in  which 
I  have  been  are  particularly  favourable  to  obfervation  in  thit 
refpe6l,  inafmuch  as  they  arc  the  reforts  of  perfons  promif- 
cuoufly  collefted  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
ifland,  particularly,  is  vifited  for  its  natural  curiofities  bv 
people  from  all  parts ;  and  it  is  among  perfons  thus  promiC- 
cuoufly  thrown  together,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  form* 
as  far  as  I  was  abie,  fome  judgment  relative  to  the  ftate  of 
opinion*  As  to  the  perfons  to  whom  I  was  introduced|  and 
the  individuals  who  fought  my  fociety,  on  account  of  the 
principles  for  which  I  have  been  perfecuted,  I  put  them  en- 
tirely out  of  che  queftion ;  becaufe  thefe  were  evidently  drawa 
together  by  a  fort  of  magnetifm  of  primipky  which  occafions 
us  to  be  pleafed  with  thoil^whocorrefpond  with  us  in  opinion* 
We  (bould  always,  therefore,  when  we  wi(h  to  eftimate  po> 
pular  opinion,  put  thefe  out  of  the  cafe  \  and  this  it  anotder 
reafon  why  great  and  mighty  potentates  frequently  betray  fo 
much  of  that  ignorance  to  which  I  have  before  alltided. 
Ufed  to  flattery,  and  unable  to  exift  without  it ;  herding  only 
Vixrh  the  particular  fet  of  i>eings  about  them,  who  cajole  them 
with  falfe  pifiures  of  fociety ;  and,  taking  their  own  little 
narrow  circle  for  the  univerfe,  they  think  that  the  great  majo* 
rity  of  the  people  mufl:  be  precifely  of  opinion  vrith  the  Uttlc 
majority  of  the  yirtuous  aflemblies  ^hey  ffequeot. 

But 
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But  citizens,  it  is  in  inns  and  public  houfes,  in   Kroapes 
promifcuoufly  met  upon  the  road,  in  paffge-boats  and  ferry- 
boats, in,  and  upon  Aage-coaches,  and  the  like— in  farm-houies 
and  in  all  places  of  promifcuous  reforr,  where  I   was  my* 
felf   unknown,  and  where  I  knew  not  an  individual    with 
whom  I  converfed,  that  I  colleAed  my  opinion  on  the  ftate  of 
popular  feeling.     Taking  the  peribns  thus  promifcuoully  met 
as  the  fair  though  cafual  reprcfcntr.iivc  of  the  public  mind,  I 
cannot  but  fay,  that  he  muft  be  blind  indeed,  who  does  not 
perceive   the  ftrong    current  of  popular  opinion   daily   in»- 
creafing  againft  the  men  at  prefent  in  power,  and  the   mad 
fyftem  they  have  been  fb  long  endeiivouring  to  thrufi  down 
the  people*^  throats. 

Perfons  of  all  defcriptionf,  and  almoft  all  fituations  of  life^ 
may  be  met  with  in  excurfions  of  this  kind;  and  I  have  been 
pleafed  to   find,  that  the  opinion  which  1  had  drawn  from 
my  own  obfervation  was  confrderably  confirmed  by  that  of 
others,  who  had  opportunities  of  extending  their  obfervations 
through  a  larger  fphere.     Perhaps  it  may  appear  an  extrava* 
gant  calculation,  yet  I  believe  it  is  by  no  means  an  exagge-- 
jatioHy  to  declare  that,  according  to  my  obfervations,   and, 
according  to  the  correfpondent  fafts  I  have  colle6ted  from 
the  obfervations  of  others,  taking  all  the  clafTes  of  fociety  to- 
gether, where  you  meet  them  in  fituations  where  they  can 
openly  fpeak  their  minds,  becaufe  they  fuppofe  they  are  noft 
known,  a  majority  of  nearly  three  to  one  will  be  found  iin- 
fnvourable  to  thnfe  mad  and  extravagant  meafures  to  which 
the  prefent  miniffers  feem  attached.     Even  the  moft  firm 
and   furious   ariftocrats    find    tr.emfelves  obliged  to    make 
confiderable  conceffions ;  and  there  are  fome  fubjefts  upon 
which   the  whole  country  appears,  in    a   confiderable    de- 
gree unanimous:  even  thofe  who  profefs  ariftocratic  princi- 
ples, agreeing,  upon  certain  points,  with  thofe  who  profefs 
principles  favourable  to  democracy. 

Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  fcveral  of  confiderable  iai« 
portance. 

We  (hall  find,  I  bdieve,  that  the  opinions  of  mankind  are 
atmofl  uniformly  aeainfl  the  late  profecutions ;  and  that  even 
thofe  perfons  who  leem  difpofed  to  wifh  that  all  the  ftate  pri« 
fon^rs  had  been  hung  up  at  once,  yet  agree,  that  the  profe- 
cution  was  marked  with  a  fanguinary  fpirit,  never  equalled  in 
the  annals  of  this  country;  and  readily  admit,  that  Pill  and 
his  adminiftration  have  Ihewn  a  difpolition  for  blood,  though 

not 
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not  roTucccfsful,  yet  but  little  lefs  keen  and  ferocloiis  than  that 
which  diftingui(hed  Robefpierre  and  his  fa&ian  in  Paris.  I 
declare  to  you,  that  I  have  heard  perfons  who  think  no  words 
fufEciently  ftrong  to  reprobate  the  meafures  of  the  French* 
ivho  think  that,  even  as  it  is  at  prefent  adrniniftered,  there 
is  fomething  divine  in  the  conftitution  of  Britain,  yet  declare 
that  they  are  very  well  convinced,  that  a  clofer  parallel  could 
not  be  be  found  than  between  the  prrfent  minifler  and  the 
fallen  dictator  of  France*  This  is  no  exaggeration,  and  l 
believe  you  will  find  it  no  difficult  matter  to  draw  the  fane 
Cf>nfeffions  from  the  lips  of  thofe  who  were  not  many  months 
ago  the  moft  zealous  advocates  of  adminiftration^  and  all  the 
meafures  they  purfued* 

There  are  other  topics  upon  which  I  have  found  the  pub* 
He  fentiment  ftill  more  unanimous;  and  you  will  remember^ 
that  the  places  in  which  I  have  been'^are  not  very  likely  to 
have  given  me  an  opinion  over  favourable  of  the  degree  at 
fentiment  that  prevailed  in  behalf  of  liberty. 

The  ifland  whofe  charms  and  luxuriast  production  ought 
to  render  it  the  paradife  of  human  felicity,  i$  the  centre  of 
feudal  defpotifm :  a  few  lordly  tyrants  exercife  a  tyranny  £o 
cruel,  that  it  is  aftonifhing,  at  the  clofe  of  the  i8th  century, 
beings  are  to  to  be  found  i'o  abject  as  to  endure  iu  I  will  no* 
meiicio!!  names,  becaufe  I  do  not  wiih  to  (lir  up  ungentle 
feelings  ag  linft  individuals.  It  is  to  reform  the  fyftem  that  I 
aim,  and  not  to  excite  rancour  again (t  thofe  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  educated  in  that  fyftem.  The  prejudices 
and  errors  of  fociety  arc  what  I  wifh  to  fee  eradicated :  I  d«» 
not  With  to  fee  men  the  victims  of  tbeir  prejudices  and  errors^ 
Porciniouth  and  Gofport  are  nt^rioufly  the  centre  of  pa- 
tronage and  government  influence  j  and  Chicbcjitr  is  known 
to  be  aiiiioft  i.ninediately  unaer  the  potent  thumb  of  tlve 
great,  great,  great,  n^n  wnofe  confequence  is  increafed  by  a 
t<tx  of  a  fhiiiing  per  chaldron  on  all  the  coals  confumed  in  this 
mctropoii-.  Yet,  citizens,  even  in  Portfrnotiik'^  which  lives 
by  wai,  the  voice  of  the  people  is  unanimoufly  againft  this 
war  \  at  leaft  \\\  iiS  far  as  it  is  carried  on  with  a  view  to  the 
fii'.^jugation  of  Fraijce,  of  invafion  or  continental  exploit.-— 
It  IS  truv:;,  our  fucCciTes  at  fea  have  inflated  the  vanity  of  yohn 
Bull,  atid  nidny  are  rnuc!i  delighted  with  the  idea  of  the  Bri* 
tiin  \\A\\  ridnig'  trumpnant  \  vcr  the  ocean,  but  in  the  boats 
that  p.iii-'d  frum  Porif.nouth  to  Go/port^  I  have  heard  the  paf- 
fengcrs, — faiLirs — aati  even  officers  of  the  navy  declare,,  that 
they  iiiould  like  thole  conqu^fh  better  if  they  found  them 

produftive 
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produ£liire  of  any  redu&ion  in  the  price  of  bread:  and  t  har^ 
heard  even  naval  officers  exclaim,  with  a  dogree  of  boldnefe 
little  expe&eri,  againft  the  political  me;  fdre's  of  the  times.— ^ 
I  have  heard  them  forward  to  declare,  and  I  have  never  met 
with  any  perfon  who  was  hardy  enough  to  deny  their  con** 
¥i6lion>  that  the  calamities  and  miferieii  under  which  the  great 
mafi  of  the  people  groan  are  to  be  attributed  entirely  to 
the  mal-adminiftration  of  men  in  power,  and  to  the  fooiifli 
and  ridiculous  project  of  attempiing  th&  redu6tion  of  the 
Trench  republic*  With  one  of  thefe  citizen-officers  in  par-* 
ticular,  I  was  confiderably  entertained :  he  was  an  old  ve* 
teran,  who  Teemed  to  have  feen  fome  (ervice ;  and  among  the 
xe&y  I  learned  from  his  convcrfation,  that  he  had  been  tn  the 
Weft  Indies.  In  his  zeal  for  the  happinefs  of  opprefled  and 
infulted  man,  it  is  true,  he  was  a  little  vindiflive,  but  his 
heart  upon  the  whole  was  rather  brave  than  hardened.  The 
■mention  however  of  the  conduft  of  our  heaven^bom  mirtifteri 
threw  him  into  a  fit  of  true  failor-like  indignation^  and  in  the 
execrations  which  he  poured  upon  the  author  of  the  prefent 
diftrefles  of  the  poor,  among  other  punifhments  which  his 
afiive  imagination  devifed,  he  had  the  almoft  Jacobinical 
wickednefe  to  fay  he  fliould  like  to  feed  him  four  times  a  day 
ttpon  Indian  corn,  and  let  him  have  no  drink. 

The  hSt  is,  citizens,  there  is  not  a  department  in  the 
ftate  in  which  the  ray  of  light  and  truth  is  not  making  its  ap^ 
pearance.  The  army  feems  as  if  it  were  not  much  difpofed 
to  be  longer  made  the  meer  tool  and  engine  of  minifterial 
oppreilion:  the  boneji  foldier  begins  to  feel  that  he  has  not  put 
tff  the  rights  and  duties  of  kwnanitvy  by  putting  en  a  fcarlet 
coat.  He  begins  to  perceive,  that  ail  the  people  of  the 
country  have  one  common  intereft;  although  the  arts  of 
minifterial  corruption  may  attempt  to  make  divifions  between 
one  clafs  of  citizens  and  another.  In  fad^  the  brave  foldier 
begins  to  perceive  that,  there  is  but  one  clafs  of  beings  Co 
whom  the  affiefttons  of  the  heart  ought  to  be  direfied,  and 
that  they  are  known,  not  by  the  coat  that  is  put  on,  nor  the 
trappings  with  which  it  is  decorated  ;  not  by  a  black  doak^ 
or  a  red  jacket*M)Ut  that  they  are  known  only  by  the  upright 
form  and  ft  amp  of  humanity,  which  conftitutes  the  only  title 
to  affe£lion  and  efteem. 

Citizens,  tl)is  war  was  once,  peiiiaps,  fo  near  to  being 
popular,  that  what  with  the  terror  imprefied  en  the  public 
mind  by  a  povrerful  fa£iion,  fupported  by  powerful  armies,  it 
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might  almoft  have  appeared  to  have  a  majority  of  tho 
people  in  its  favour.     But  whatever  appearances  were 
then  produced,  it  can  now  no  longer  be  pretended,  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  with  the  war.    Even  aridocrats, 
who  bear  all  the  {Irongeft  prejudices  of  the  ancient  fyf- 
tem  about  them,  you  will  hear  fpeaking  with  the  utmo(t 
inveteracy  againil  the  continuation  of  this  mad  crufade  ; 
and  the  worthlefs  wretches  in  whofe  behalf  we  pretend 
to  carry  it  on.     Nay,  in  this  refped,  the  ariftocrats  are 
more  inveterate  againft  the  unfortunate  emigrants  than  the 
democrats  themfelves.     The.philofophical  among  the  lat- 
ter defcription  of  men,  may  drop  the  tear  of  Tympathy 
over  the  errors,  the  delufipns,  and  even  the  vices  of  thefe 
victims  i  but  the  aridocrat  has  no  commiferation  left  for 
them ;  and  I  have  heard,  from  the  lips  of  the  moft  pro* 
fefled  advocates  for  exifting  corruptions,  the  moft  bitter 
execrations,  and  the  moft  fervent  prayers,   for  the  de*- 
ftrudlion  of  them  all.     Particularly  one  afternoon  I  had 
the  pleafure  of    riding  a  little  way  with  one  of  thofe 
ariftocrats  upon  the    roof  of  a  coach:    for   you   know 
we  democrats  muft  not  be  afliamed  of  our  principles,  and 
there  is  no  difgrace  whatever  in  finding  it  more  conve- 
nient to  travel  upon  the  outfide  of  a  coach  than  the  infide : 
nor  have  I   yet  attained  fuch  refinement  as  to  be  much 
attached  to  *^  being  (but  up  in  a  glafs  cafe,  with  a  var- 
*'  nifiied  cover  over  my  head,  like  the  preparation  of  a 
**  ftufFed  rapnfter  in  the  cabinet  of  a  natural  hiftorian.'* 
— While  enjoying,  then,  the  profpe£is  from  the  roof  of  a 
ftage-coach,  I  was  joined  by  an  ariftocrat,  who  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  naval  officers  who  had  been  upon   the 
famous  expedition  to  Quiberon^   We  had  not  then  received 
the  news  of  the  cataftrophe  of    that   expedition:    But 
my  companion,  after  giving    me   to    underiland,    that 
he  was  prefent  at  the  landing  of  the  emigrants,  made 
no  fcruple  of  declaring  his  opinion,  that  every  man  o£ 
them  would  be  cut  to  pieces:    and  he  concluded  with 
a  moft  failor-like  oath,  that  ^'  by  Ood  he  hoped  they  would 
be  fo,  for  he,  knew  not   what  thofe  damned  lubbers  o£ 
emigrants  did  in  this  country,  or  why  we  ihould  have 
ijpent  our  blood  and  treafure  in  endeavouring  to  reftore 
luch  a  pack  of  damned  cowardly  rafcals  to  their  eftates/'*-> 
.  Yet  To  far  was  this  Qian,  at  the  fame  time,  from  being  at 
all  iixfeded  with  the  principles  of  Jfacobimfm^  as  they  are 
called,  that  in  boafting  what  great  exploits  we  (hould  per- 
No.  XXIV.  E  e  form 
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form  tt  fea,  he  wifhed  that  the  Americans  i^cnild  jein^ 
with  the  French,  that  we  might  "  Mow  aU  the  rtpMucat- 
Tdfcds  to  hM  ai  vnceT 

•  Such  is  the  opinron,  even  of  ariftotmfs,  relative  to 
theie  gentlemen  emigrants,  in  behalf  of  whom  we  are 
wafting  our  beft  blood,  and  reducing  6ur  people  to  fa- 
mine ;  in  behalf  of  whom  we  can  find  ftores  and  provi- 
Sons  to  fend  upon  their  frantic  expeditions,  while  the 
induftrious  poor  are  ftarvjng,  ancf  calling  in  vain  to  their 
profligate  drivers  for  bread. 

Citizens,  every  faft  that  I  hav«c  obferved,  every  oppor- 
tunity that  I  have  had  of  looking  abroadr  whether  I  have 
drank   my  bafon  of  milk   in  the  ftone   kitchen  of  the 
farmer,  in  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland   where  you  cannot 
meet  (as  in  many  parts  yoit  cannot)  with  the    commoa 
receptacles  for  travellers^ — whether  I  have  repaired  to  an 
ariftocratic  looking  inn,  or  fet  down  in  little  hedge  ale- 
houfes  v^— or  whether   I   have   croffed    in    the    common 
ferry-boats  that  pafled  between  Go/port  and  PartfmouAr 
or  in  the  paflage-boats  that  ply  to  and  from  Ride\  whe- 
ther I  have  travelled  about   the  country  on  foot,   have 
journeyed  in  a  caravan,  or  taken  my  feat  on  the  roof  of 
a  coach,  I  have  feen,  and  glory  to  have  feen,  fo  wide  a* 
difFufion  of  the  principles  ef  truth  and  liberty,  that  I  am* 
fure,  if  the  advocates-  for  reform  would  but    perfevere, 
and  preferve  their  temperance — if  they  wouW  avoid  fac- 
tions on  one  hand,  and  being  made  the  toot's,. on  the  other^ 
of  villainous  fpies,  who  wifli  to  plunge  them  into  vio- 
lence, that  the  minifter  may  have  a  pretence  for  eftablifli- 
ing  a  miKtary  defpotifm  over  us,  there  is  no  machination 
of  minifterial  tyranny— no  device  of  inquifitorial  perfc- 
€Utioi»  (though  Reevts  could  recover  his  reputation  from* 
that  fink  of  infamy  into  which    it  is  funk,  and  reftorc 
thofe  aflbciations,  fo  bufily  employed  fome  time  ago  in 
difturbihg  the  peace  of  fociety)  thereis  no    power    upon 
earth  able  to  fnatch  from  us  the  glorious  profpeft  of  fociaV 
anoelioration,  to  refult  from  the  reftoration  of  Our  natural 
and  conftitutional  rights— our  annual  parliaments,  and  our 
Hniverfal  fuflFrage,  which  corruption  has  fecretly  and  gra- 
dually ftolen  away. 

War  and  corruption  Rave  long  reigned'  hand  in  hand,, 
and  the  fpawn  of  mmifterial  dependency  produced  from 
their  fatal  union^  has  preyed  upon  the  vitals,  the  morals 

and 
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and  felicity  of  mankind ;  i^hile  a  few  bloated  vipers  and. 
ierpentSy  glutted  with  the  miferies  and  de(lni£tion  of 
mankind,  have  fwelled  to  a  power  and  grandeur  equal- 
led only  by  the  noble  plunderers  and  empurpled  ruffians 
that  dilgraced  the  declining  ftate  of  the  Roman  effUnn,  ■  ' 
Yet  thefe  depredators  a-re  the  people  who  talk  o\  prop^ty\, 
and  fearful  lead  juftice  ihouldcall  them  to  account, — leaft 
faonefty  and  virtue  (hould  be  reftored  to  their  ancient 
rights,  talk  of  protefiion  againft  hvdUrs — the  frantic  crea- 
tions of  their  own  difbrdered  brains. 

As  well  nnght  the  banditti  o£  OiJ&k^  while  tlieir  caverns 
are  filled  with  the  fpoil  t>f  murdered  travellers,  when  they 
hear  that  the  officers  of  juftice  are  on  their  way,  barri- 
cade themfelves  in  their  fubterranean  dwellings,  and 
fay, — "  Fellow-^phmderers,  we  muft  defend  our  pfo-i 
perty  i  '* 

This  fyftem,  however,  draws  towards  its  diflbltition.— ^ 
The  fymptoms  of  its  dotage  are  already  apparent;  and 
the  extravaga^nt  and  preternatural  exertions  of  the  laft  three 
years  have  brought  it  apparently  to  the  very  brink  of  this 
awful  cataftrophe*  Yet  in  the  paroxyfm  of  madnefs  and 
infatuation,  the  minifter  perfeveres  in  demanding  efforts 
ftill  more  difproportionate  to  its  ftrength,  and  mofe, fatal 
to  its  exiftence.  Experience  preaches  in  vain  ;  difafte< 
after  dlfader  in  vain  cries  out  "  forbear  !** — Mad  Phaeton 
is  in  his  car,  and  the  world  muft  be  confumed  before  he 
will  quit  the  reigns. 

Regard  Ihe  hiitory  of  the  laft  years  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion. — Mark  the  whole  progrefs  of  this  ruinous  crufade— 
l>ehold  how  ridicule  has  has  dodged  the  heels  of  all  hi9 
waftcful  meafiires! — how  difappointment,  difgrace,  mi- 
fcry  and  abfurdity,  have  ftared  him  in  the  face  at  every 
turning!  and  then  wonder  at  the  frenzy  of  the  man  who 
can  ftiTl  adhere  to  his  vifionary  projeSs. 

When  this  war  was  firft  talked  about— when  it  was 
firit  thought  neoeffary  to  delude  the  people  of  Britain  into 
a  ftruggie  for  the  extermination  of  Gallic  liberty,  you 
were  told,  forfooth,  that  France  was  prefently  to  be  con- 
quered, and  that  the  war  could  not  poffibly  laft  beyond 
one  campaign.  Nay,  according  to  Mr.  Burhty  it  was  only  a 
phantom  we  had  to  combat — a  mere  imagination,  which,  as 
loon  as  the  torch  of  Britifh  indignation  was  uplifted,  would 
vaniifa  away:  for  having  put  his  Ipe&aclcs  upon  his  nofe,  and 
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examined  die  map  of  Europe,  he  declared  Aat  it  was  tmpif' 
Jihle  to  difcover  ihejpot  whuh  once  was  France.  The  king  was 
gone— the  nobility  were  gone,  thepriefts  were  gone — the  age 
of  chivalry  was  gone,  and  nothing  but  an  hnmenfe  hktnk^-u 
vacuunij  pnfented  itfelf  to  his  eyes.  You  therefore  had  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  fill  up  this  vacuum  with  an  army  of  Britifh  fol- 
diers  and  German  allies,  and  the  bufinefs^  hocus  pocusy  was 
done  at  once.  And  yet,  Citizens,  not  only  one  campaign  is 
over,  two,  three  campaigns  are  gone  by ;  and  if  Mr.  Burke, 
and  the  whole  colle2:e  of  Jduits  to  help'^im,  were  to  put  on 
two  pair  of  fpecbcles  a*piece  (fave  only  the  little  barren  fpot 
of  Corfica)  they  could  not  find  the  fpeck  of  earth  on  which 
allied  Europe  can  ratie  a  trophy  in  commemoration  of  thofe 

Ereat  exertions  by  which  they  were  to  over- run  every  fpot  of 
ind  where  this  nullity  (as  they  affedcd  to  call  it,  and  wiihed 
to  make  it)   Liberty  dared  to  raife  her  head,  and  the  light 
'  of  Hu!fian  reafon  dared  to  (hine. 

An  tner  of  the  wafteful  projeds  of  this  great  and  (apient 
Mtniiler,  was  the  conqueft  of  the  Wefi'lnika  iflands.  But 
look  a  little  ferioufly  upon  the  ftate  of  aiEiirs  in  that  quarter, 
and  ani  wer  me,  whether  the  probability  exifb  that  one  foot 
of  Weil-india  territory  fhall  long  remam  in  the  hands  of  any 
European  power  \     You  would  not  abolith  the  flave-trade  \ 

Jou  would  not  waib  the  guilt  of  blood  from  your  polluted 
ands  \  you  littened  to  the  great  Scotch  Ic^ician,  ^T.Ebiniets^ 
aind  he  convinced  you  that  you  oug;ht  to  nniih  the  century  in 
the  fame  iniquitous  way  in  which  it  was  begun ;  that  it  would 
be  a  ihame  to  have  a  little;  patdi  of  humanity  at  the  fag  end 
of  that  hundred  year>,  tne  whole  of  which  had  hitherto  been 
one  coatiuued  iceno  of  cruelty-^of  Wtjl^lndia  flavery  and 
Juiji- India  murders.     You  liilened  to  this  flimfy  fophiftry; 
you  would  not  abolifh  the  flave-trade :  but  if  yoi^  ha4>  had  a 
jew  grains  of  underftanding  in  this  particular— (I  fpeak  this 
to  the  leg  flature  of  the  country — ^not  to  you,  my  fellow  citi- 
zens—«*for  1  fufpei^  that  the  majority  of  the  perfons  who  now 
hear  me,  did  not  wifh  to  continue  that  iniquitous  traffic  P—^ 
thole  before  whom  the  queftion  was  agitated,  had  exercifed 
but  nmc  g ruins  of  common  fenfe  and  reflection,  they  would 
)iave  perceived  that  the  period  was  fail  approaching,  when  it 
would  be  laipoiEble,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,-  to  con-> 
tinue  the  flavc- trade  much  longer.     They  might  have  per- 
ceived that  the  only  confequence  of  attempting  to  prolong  it 
beyond  its  natural  date,  would  be  that  eflFe6i,  which,  in  a  great 
|legrce»  has  taken  place  \  the  toul  and  precipitate  emancipation 
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of  the  blacks,  before  they  were  fit  to  receive  that  emancipa* 
tion ;  and,  confequently,  fcenes  of  cruelty  and  horror  which 
humanity  cannot  but  iicken  at,  even  while  ftie  exults  in  the 
profpe6l  unfolding  for  future  generations,  when  blacks  no 
more  than  whites  (hall  longer  groan  under  the  yoke  of  flavery, 
and  lift  up  their  fettered  hands  in  vain,  to  remind  their  fellow 
beings  that  "  ihey  are  men  and  brethren." 

But  monopolies — cannibals  who  fatten  on  human  gore--* 
wiihed  to  contmue  the  blood-ftained  traffic  of  Africa ;  and  fee 
the  confequence.  You  would  not  abolifli  the  flave-trade, 
hilt  the  wicked  Jacobinical  convention  of  France  would. 
They  wouid  go  a  (icp  fuither,  I  fhali  not  commend  that  (lep. 
If  any  choice  had  been  left,  it  is  not  to  be  applauded^  It  Is 
only  to  be  excufed  from  the  dire  neceifities  of  the  times,  and 
the  circumftances  under  which  they  laboured.  They  went 
further.  The  whole  herd  o\  Negroes  (rendered  favage  and 
ferocious  by  the  cruel  bondage  in  which  tiiey  had  fo  Ion?  been 
kept)  were  emancipated  at  once.  And  it  is  an  abuirdity 
too  grofs  for  human  intelle£f,  to  fuppofe  that  it  is  now  poffibic 
to  prevent  that  decree  from  operatiig  in  all  the  territories  in 
the  Weft -Indies ;  though  not  fo  immediately,  perhaps,  as  it  ' 
'Will  operate  in  their  own. 

This  then  i$  the  profpedl  of  the  cataftrophe  of  P//V's  famous 
proje^  for  conquering  the  fVefl^  India  iilands  ;  and  monopo- 
lizing all  the  profits,'  and  all  the  duties,  and  all  the  patronage 
upon  colle£li(ig  thofe  duties,  of  the  whole  fugar  trade  of  the 
univerfe. 

Another  famous  projeQ  wa8^  the  re-union  of  Dunkirk  to 
this  country.«*But  1  will  not  dwell  upon  this  fubjed.  I  have 
too  high  a  Veneration  for  the  unfortunate  hero  who  failed  in 
that  attempt.  I  will  draw  a  veil  over  it,  and  not  excite  your 
tender  fympathv  by  a  relation  of  his  difafters. 

Next  came  tne  boaftfiil  projc<5ls  of  Col.  Mack ;  who,  with 
a  fabre  two  yards  long,  and  a  pair  of  whifkers  as  long  as  his 
fabre,  threatened  to  eat  up  all  the  Jac  bins  at  a  breakfaft,  and 
reftore  Louis  XVII.  to  the  throne  of  France.  But  it  all  went 
oS  in  a  whiiF  of  tobacco,  which  feared  his  magnanimous 
whiflcers,  and  obliged  him  to  turn  his  back,  to  hide  his  con- 
fufion;  hot  having,  like  fome  perfons  who  fhall  be  namelefs, 
loft  entirely  the  faculty  of  blufhing.  No — he  felt  the  blood, 
not  of  courage^  but  of  cM/uJion^  riluig  in  his  cheek,  and  there- 
fore prudently  chofe  to  conceal  hisfiamfy  from  thofe  tp  whom 
be  could  not  (how  his  vahurf 

Well, 
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Well,  Citizens,  proje£ls  were  not  yet  at  an  end :  and 
all  oth?r  things  failed,  then,  forfooth,  Louis  XW 111.  with  a 
nunifcfto,  full  of  the  fublime  and  beautiful,  in  his  hand^  and 
pardons  and  denunciations,  (b  hafhed  up  together  that  one 
could  fcarcely  perceive  which  was  which,  in  his  mouth«  was 
to  be  reftored  to  the  crown  of  France,     To  effefl  this,  the 
iyxitx\y  faith-keeping  government  of  this  country  perfuaded  the 
plunderers  of  La  Vendee  to  break  the  faith  they  had  fworn  to 
the  republic ;  well  knowing  that  faith  is  never  to  be  kept  buc 
with  a  regiJar  government^  and  even  with  that  no  longer 
than  is  perfe£kly  confident  with  the  r^fol  principle  of  felf-in* 
terefl*    They  perfuaded,  therefore,  the  poor  wretches  of  Ija 
Vendee  to  break  their  &iih,  and  dirpw  that  province  once 
more  into  anarchy  and  daughter  :  and  they  fent  an  army  of 
emigrants  to  aifift  the&  heroes  of  no£luraal  plunder-*for  the 
Chouans  su'e  nothing  elfe. — Proper  allies  for  emigrants^  you 
will  (ay,  perhaps^  and  for  the  patrons  of  thofe  emigrants  !«-<* 
And  thefe  men  were  to  make  a  conqueft  of  i^r^»cr.— Wbae» 
French  emigrants  to  conquer  Fratice?    Did  not  70,000  of 
them  run  away  in  one  day  from  France— 70,000  men  run 
away  at  once  I     Truft  fuch  men  with  arms— and  expeA  great 
exploits  from  them  !     If  there  had  been  one  grain  of  valour» 
if  there  had  been  one  grain  of  honefty^  in  their  bofoms»  they 
would  either  have  fubmitted  at  once,  as  virtuous  men  ought 
to  fubmit,  to  the  majority  of  voices  in  their  country,  or  eife 
they  would  have  fhown  that  they  had  the  courage,  at  leaft, 
though  not  the  humanity  of  men,  and  would  have  iiood  where 
they  were^  to  have  defended  their  principles  \  and  not,  like 
cowards  and  poltroons,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,,  and  calum* 
nies,  fi^ions  and  fupplications  in  their  mouths,  have  fled  to 
other  countries  for  fupportf  in  a  ftruggle  which  jtbey  had  not 
courage  to  fupport  themfelves; 

Well,  the  expedition  to  Quiberon  failed^  as  all  rationaT  men 
forefaw  it  would  fail  \  and  yet,  upon  the  very  morning  when 
I  departed  from  that  part  of  tlie  country,  I  faw  another  im- 
menie  fleet  failing  to  repeat,  as  generally  believed^  the  fame 
abfurd  attempt,  perhaps  upon  anotlier,  perhaps  upon  the. 
fame  part  of  the  coaft  of  France*  They  faikd — tl^at  is,  the 
emigrants  who  were  on  board  this  fleet  failed->*4unidft  the  ex* 
ecrations  of  all  parties ,  and  the  only  regret  which  arofe  at 
the  focefeen  catallrophe^  was  to  think  how  many  of  our  own 
brave  counteymen  might  perhaps  be  implicated  in  the  event ; 
and  how  much  injury  would  be.  fuftained  by  the  people  of 
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AIs  country,  from  the  lofs  of  thofe  ftores  provided  for  this 
crufade,  and  its  ridkulous  counterpart,  the  Weft^Indiat 
expedition. 

How  fhall  we  account  for  this  hopelefs  pcrferenince  ? 
Shall  we  attribute  the  conduA  of  adminiftration  merely  to^ 
the  phrensy  which  generally  accompanies  defpair  i  or 
Hiall  we  fay,  that  perfons  in  very  elevated  fituations  are 
lifted  above  the  influence  of  experience ;  that  their  fub- 
lime  faculties,  dwelling  always  upon  their  own  gdlden  fpe- 
culations,  difdain  to  look  down  upon  the  events  and  reali-^ 
ties  which  inftruft  a  fwinifh  multitude— -dr  to  regard  the 
leflbns  derived  from  the  common  occurrences  of  life  ;  an<t 
that  therefore  they  perfevere,  in  defpite  of  the  open  con- 
viction of  former  errors? — or  fhall  we,  as  I  believe  we 
muft,  attribute  it  to  another  caufe,  more  interefting,  and 
more  fublime  f 

Yes,  citizens,  all  this  ought  to  be  attributed  to  confi- 
dence in  fupernatural  affiftance  ;  which  though  flow,  the 
ftars  perhaps  have  told  them,  is  fure.  In  this  opinion  I 
am  confirmed,  by  having  lately  obferved,  that  our  virtu- 
ous and  excellent  miniiler  has  got  a  frefli  champion,  antf 
advocate,  of  moft  extraordinary  and  reverential  charac- 
ter; and  this  not  an  advocate  who  ftops,  like  Mr.  Burhy 
to  fee  the  ftar  fall  upon  the  earth,  before  (he  admires  it : 
no,  but  one  who  loars  to  the  ftars  herfelf,  and  reads  in 
them  the  book  of  fate  by  the  optic  glalTes  of  ariftocra- 
tical  infpiration.  In  fliort,  it  is  no  other  than  the  great 
Mrs.  WUtiams\  the  far-famed  fortune-teller,  who  boafts 
in  her  dedication,  of  her  acquaintance  with  our  moft  gra- 
cious and  excellent  queen,  and  avows  herfelf  the  cham- 
pion of  trembling  royalty-  This  heaven- inftru ft ed  Mrs. 
Williams — and  furely  a  hcav^n-born  minijier  ought  to  have  a 
heaxxn^injiriilled  comforto', — This  heaven-inffrufted  Mrs. 
Williams  tells  our  iapient  miniiler,  in  her  new  book  of 
fate  (price  as.  6d.— and  pray  do  buy  it,  it  muft  be  a  pre- 
cious morfel !)  that  notwithftanding  the  ravings  of  Bro- 
thers, (whom  by  her  flcill  in  judicial  aftrology^  (he  is  enabled 
to  pronounce  a  JaQobinical  impoitor)  monarchy  will  be 
reftored  in  France^  that  the  Stadtholder  will  be  reftored 
in  HoUandf  and  that  the  prefent  houfe  of  Brunfwick 
(which  God  grant !)  will  reign  to  all  eternity  upon  the 
throne  of  Britain ! ! ! !  ! 

Citizens, 
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Citizens,  I  cannot  blame  the  mtnifteis  of  this  ccKiatr^ 

for  feeking  fupernatural  afLfijince  ;  for  they  feem  to  have 
brought  themfelves  into  a  condition  from  which  no  natu-- 
ral  afliftance  can  extricate  them«     They  baVe  not  only 
made  thofe  blunders  1  have  already  mentioned,  but,  worie 
than  all,,  they  have  fought  to  overthrow  republicanifm  in 
Francey  and  they  have  almoft  occaftoned  it  to  triumpit 
throughout  Europe-^ — they  have  fought  to  increaie    the 
ufurped  power  and  fovereignty  of  rotten  boroughnioiigcrs» 
and  they  have  fapped  their  power  to  the  very  foundation, 
till  the  edifice  of  their  high-built  fame  and  glory  feems 
tottering  into   ruins;  and  we  may  (hortly  exped,   that 
like  Shakefpeare's   **  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifion  it  will 
leave  not  a  wreck  behind." 

The  plain  and  fimple  fa£l  is,  and  melancholy  as  it  is 
to  relate,  grieved  at  heart  as  I  muft  feel  at  being  com^ 
pelled  to  announce  it  to  you,  yet  it  is  impoilible  to  con-> 
ceal  the  dreadful  truth,  that  the  principles  of  democracy 
are  fpreading  very  wide  in  this  country. 

But  I  will  not  detain  you,  at  this  late  hour,  upon  £> 
melancholy  a  fubje&.  I  will  therefore  adjourn  till  Wed* 
nefday  evening,  when  I  will  trace  the  caufes  of  its  dif* 
femination,  and  point  out  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
not  checked  indeed,  for  I  am  afraid  that  is  impoflible) 
ut  turned  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  community, 
and  rendered  it  conducive  to  the  renovation,  and  the 
ameliorating  of  our  haf?fy  dxxd  glorious  conjHluiion  !  !  ! 
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%•  In  the  former  volume  df  this  Work^  I  took  the  Hberty 
of  inferting  extrads  from  fome  of  the  Reviews,  and 
making  references  to  others,  relative  to  fuch  re<!ent 
publications  as  had  paffed  the  critical  ordeal.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  repeating  this  praSice  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
by  inferting,  verbatim,  the  only  Review  which  has  yet 
appeared  of  my  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Britons.-^ 
This  is,  I  believe,  peculiarly  uftifiable  in  this  inftance ; 
as  the  work  in  queition  is  intimately  conneSed  with  the 
Le6lures  publimed  in  the  Tribune :  it  having  been  re- 
peated in  the  LeSure-Room,  on  the  fecond,  third,  /T:d 
fourth  nights  of  the  laft  feafon ;  and  containing,  in  a 
colleded  point  of  view,  an  abftraft  of  thofe  principles 
which  have  a£luated  my  political  condu£l ;  and  which 
will  be  found  diiFufed,  in  a  more  ample  manner,  through 
the  whole  of  my  difcourfes* 

Critical  Review,  July  1795,  p.  33S. 

Tki  Natural  dnd  ConJHtutional  Rights  of  Bfitons  to  Annual  Par^ 
liamentSy  Umverfal  Suffrage,  and  the  Frecdprn  of  Popu  ar 
Ajfociation:  being  a  Vindication  of  the  Motives  and  Political 
ConduB  of  John  Tkelzually  and  of  the  London  Correjponding 
Society  y  in  general.  Intended  to  have  been  delivered  at  the  Bar 
of  the  Old  bailey  y  in  Confutation  of  the  late  Charges  of  High 
Treajbn,     Svo.     Zf.     Symonds.     1795- 

**  Mr.  Thelwall  informs  us,  in  a  fhort  advertifement, 
that  this  pamphlet  contains  only  the  leaft  important  part  of 
that  ftatement  for  which  he  ftands  pledged  to  the  public  ; 
and  which  is  foon  to  appear,  under  the  title  of  a  *  Narra- 
*  tive  of  the  Proceedings  of  Government.'  He  fends  this 
vindication  into  the  world  feparately,  that  the  inveftigation 
of  the  principles  upon  which  he  has  a<?^ed  may  prepare  the 
public  to  appreciate,  with  greater  juftice,  the  praftices  by 
which  his  perfecutors  aimed  at  his  deftruftion.  He  aflerts 
that  he  would  have  delivered  this  addrefs  on  his  trial,  if  he 
had  not  been  perfuaded  to  refign  his  whole  caufe  into  the 
hands  of  Meffrs.  Erflciile  and  Gibbs,  whofe  profeflional 
knowledge  rendered  them  more  adequate  to  the  taflc  of 
combating  the  hoft  of  crown  lawyers  that  were  embattled 
againft  him. 

No.  XXIV.  Ff  "This 
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"  This  advice,  we  are  of  opinion,  was  judicioufly  talrexf;* 
However  we  may  approve  of  many  parts  of  this  vindication 
as  a  political  difcourfe,  it.could  not  have  been  con iidered 
by  the  jury  as  an  anfwer  to  the  fpecches  of  the  crown  Tair- 
yers  ;  nor,  however  carelefs  th^  aothor  might  have  been  of 
his  life,  would  he  have  zStcd  the  part  of  a  wife  man,   had 
he  facrificed  it  for  the  mere  pleafure  of  delivering  a  leverc 
cenfurc  on  the  niea Cures  of  adminiftraticm.     At  the  fame 
time  we  do  notdifpute  the  right  he  had  ta  publiih  it  in  its 
prefent  form,  and  think  it  upon  the  >yhole  highly  creditable 
to  his  talents  as  a  political  writer.     There  are  many  paf- 
fages  which  might  be  feleSed  for  their  eloquence,  naany 
for  a  nice  and  difcriminatingacutenefs,  andmaay  for  the 
honcft  warmth  of  innocence,  and  the  fervor  of  unblufliing 
zeal.     His  defence  of  univerfal  fuifrage  we  are  not  pre- 
pared  to  agree  with ;  and  there  are  other  openings  left  for 
critical  refutation :  but,  making  allowance  for  a  certain 
peculiarity  of  opinion,  and  for  the  circumdances  of  the 
writer,  it  is  but  juftice  to  fay  that  the  performance  ts  maf- 
terly,  both  in  matter  and  manner. 

**  The  following  paflage  will  fcrre  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
general  ftyle  and  condu^  of  this  defence,  aad  contains  a 
curious  facl:— 

*  The  man  who  is  at  liberty,  can  feleft  his  fbcicty ;  and 

*  if  he  trufts  himfelf  alone  with  a  flranger  of  ambiguous 

*  charafter,  or  fubjcSs  himfelf  to  the  mifreprefentations 

*  of  a  perjured  dependent,  he  muft  abide  the  cpnfequences. 

*  But  difcrciion   is   as  impotent   as  innocence,   to  guard 

*  again  ft  the  inxfCMtive  malice  of  the  being,  who,  armed  with 

*  the  warrant  of  a  privy  council,  drags  the  vi£tim  from  his 

*  home,  and  excluding  him  from  all  choice  of  fociety,  and 

*  all  guardianfhip  of  difintcrefted  witneffes,  can  afterwards 

*  come  forward  in  a  court  of  juftice,  and  deprive  him  of 

*  his  life,    by  fvvearing  to  circumftances  which,  though 

*  they  never  occurred,  are  incapable  of  contradidion. 

*  But  it  is  vain  to  cavil  about  particulars.     If  loofe  con- 

*  verfations  are  once  admitted  as  evidences  of   treafon, 

*  pretences  can  never  be  wanting  todeftroy  the  moft  inno- 

*  cent  and  virtuous  of  mankind ! 

*  Yet,  to  the  difgrace  of  anEnglifh  court  of  juftice— to 

*  the  fcandal  of  the  Britilh  charailer — ^to  the  indelible  re- 

*  p  roach  of  that  conftitution,  which  thofc  who  have  violated 

*  every  princi^e  of  it^  'Continue  fo  extravagantly  to  ap- 

*  plaud 
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*  plaud — at  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  a  profe- 

*  cution  for  treafon,  is  the  feeble  mafs  of  accumulative  and 
^  conftrufiive  charges  bolftered  by  evidence  of  this  con- 

*  temptible  nature. 

*  For  this  purpofe  every  tavern  and  coffee-houfe  has  beeo 

*  haunted,  into  which' (rare  vifitant  as  I  have  been  to  places 
^  of  that  defcription)  I  may  occafionally  have  put  my  head. 

*  My  hours  of  conviviality  have  been  attended  by  fpies  and 
^  fycophants,  my  doors  befet  with  eve-droppers,  my  private 

*  chambers  haunted  by  the  familiar  fpirits  of  an  infernal 
^  inquifition,  and  my  confidential  friends  ftretched  on  the 

*  rack  of  interrogatory,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  the 

*  converfation  which,  in  the  unfufpefting  hours  of  focial 

*  hilarity,  may  have  been  uttered  at  my  own  table. 

*  But  it  will  not  be  believed — pofterity  will  not  credit 

*  the  monftrous  tale — that,  unfatisiied  with  former  arts— ^ 

*  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  yet  eager  in  the  fcent  of  blood, 

*  four  or  five  days  before  my  trial,  the  agents  of  this  wicked 

*  profecution  (hould  have  fent,  in  the  name  of  the  privy 

*  council,  for  a  perfon  known  to  be  one  of  my  mod  fami- 

*  liar  friends— known  to  be  one  of  the  witnefles  fubpoena'd 

<  on  my  behalf — known,  alfo,  to  have  been  entrufted  con- 

<  fidentially  by  my  family,  and  my  folicitor  in  the  manage- 

*  ment.of  my  defence ;  and  after  clapping  a  Teftament  to 

<  his  lips,  (let  Mr.  White  or  Mr.  Ford  contradidl  me,  if 

<  this  is  falle !)  fhould  interrogate  him  on  the  mode  of  my 

*  intended  defence,   on  the  evidence  I  had  to  contradift 
'  particular  charges,  and  the  fubjefts  of  thofe  private  con* 

*  verfations  which,  in  the  unfufpefting  confidence  of  our 

<  fouls,  we  had  frequently  indulged  together.'     p.  78. 

fUT  The  reader  will  perceive,  that,  with  refpeft  to 
IJniycrfcU  Suffrage^  the  Reviewers  are  not  ready  to  agree 
with  me,  or  admit  the  force  of  my  arguments.  As  they 
have  not,  however,  ftated  their  obj«£lions,  it  is  not  pof- 
fible  for  me  to  anfwer  them.  I  fliall  fatisfy  my felf,  there- 
fqrc,  with  announcing  that  this  fubjeft,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
week  or  two,  will  be  amply  difcuiTed  in  the  Ledure-p 
Room  ;  and  that,  if  I  am  not  very  ipuch  miftaken,  (which 
in  fuch  a  cafe  is  by  no  means  improbable)  every  objedion 
to  a  meafure  foconfonant  to  juftice,  alad  equality  of  rights, 
will  be  anfwered  and  overthrown, — as  far  at  leaft  as  thofe 
pbje^ions  ^ay^  come  to  my  l^nowled^e, 

THE 
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THE  HORRORS  OF  ROYAL  AMBITION^. 
From  the  Battle  of  Barnet,  a  Poem  in  the  Peripatetic^ 

[  Continued  from  ^.168.) 

O,  frantic  England!  prodigal  of  blood ! 
What  fty^^ian  fury  urg'd  this  impious  mood— 
To  rend  thy  entrails  thus? — while  foreign  foes 
With  grim  delight  behold  thy  favage  woes — 
Sec,  with  proud  joy,  thy  own  viftorious  fword 
Turn'd  on  thy  bread:,  with  wilful  fury  gor'd. 
While  the  gaunt  fpcftre  of  thy  Martial  Fame 
Fleets,  like  a  Ghofl,  a  wandering  empty  name, 
Self-flam,  and  doom'd  thro'  all  the  defert  land 
To  howl  iicr  guilt,  and  curfe  her  frantic  hand! 

So,  haplefs  Britain  !  in  &  later  age, 
I  fee  thy  Sword  againfl  they  rights  engage ; 
See  thee,  in  mad  delufion,   blindly  pour 
Devoted  armies  on  a  foreign  (hore 
To  aid  the  caufc  of  tyranny,  and  buy 
Th*  inglorious  fetters  freemen  fhould  deftroy  : 
Blind  to  the  fchemcs  by  artful  ftatefmen  plann'd! 
And  Briiifh  Freedom  falls  on  Gallia's  ftrand: 
Self  dun  (he  fails,  in  wild,  mifguided  zeal,     ' 
And  German  defpots  whet  the  fatal  fleel ; 
Then  (hout  triumphant ;  to  their  legions  call, 
And  hail  the  approaching  hour  of  brilain's  fall. 

Nor  yet  content  might  Titled  Rage  appear, 
Nor  flop  at  Murder  in  her  mad  career: 
In  boldc;  Crimes  their  feudal  Pride  prevail'd  : 
Fair  Faith  is  (lain  ;  and  Heaven  itfclf  affail'd. 
Sec:  on  the  fword  yet  ftain'd  with  Yorkifli  blooc^ 
The  changing  hero,  in  indignant  mood, 
Allegiance  fwears  to  York's  expiring  caufe, 
And  back  to  life  the  finking  faciion  draws : 
While  he  who  late,  the  white  rofc  on  his  cred, 
Gor'd  (IruggUng  Lancafter's  afpiring  bread. 
Now  flops  the  blood ;  recals  the  fl^^cting  breath  ; 
And  vows  to  York's  proud  race  difmay  and  death. 

Now,  front  to  front,  in  threatening  wrath,  behold 
Thofe  painted  targets  and  thofe  helms  of  gold, 
Ercwhile  whofe  proud  devices,  fide  by  fide, 
Throng'd  the  fame  field,  in  amity  allied ; 
And  he  who  late  o'er  fome  half-vanquifh'd  friend 
Rufh'd,  the  firm  fhield's  pr^tedion  to  extend, 

Now 
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Now  barb'd  with  vengeance  wings  the  thirfty  dart, 
Or  bathes  his  falchion  in  the  fuppliant's  heart. 

No  link  of  friendihip  binds  ;  no  kindred  tie; 
And  oaths  in  vain  their  feeble  aid  fupply : 
Nor  pious  awe,  nor  bond,  of  Faith  controls ; 
(Limb5  cas'd  in  fteel,and  adamantine  fouls  J) 
Again  they  change,  their  broken  leagues  reflore. 
And  feal  new  perjuries  in  new  dreams  of  gore. 
Their  ready  Aaves  with  blind  obedience  turn: 
Change  as  they  change,  and  as  they  di^te  burn : 
In  either  caufe  with  equal  zeal  deflroy ; 
Pleas'd  if  their  Lords  the  favage  Fame  enjoy. 

•  Chief  of  thefe  noble  locufU  in  its  rage 
Sent  by  offended  Heaven  to  fcourge  the  age,  ' 
S.tem  Warwick,  proud  in  brutal  might,  appears 
Hemm'd  round  with  flaughters,  de vacations,  fears* 
His  raging  breath,  omnipotent  in  ill ! 
Is  drawn  to  ftifle,  and  but  flows  to  kill : 
Tyrants  to  tyrants  in  fucceifion  rife  :-— 
His  voice  creates  them ;  and  his  frown  dellroys. 

Behold  him  now  the  caufe  of  Edward  own, 
And  lift  the  gaudy  pageant  to  the  throne ; 
That  fo  the  boy  (whofe  vices  fpeak  his  birth) 
Sprung  from  the  Imperial  SpoiUrs  of  the  Earth  / 
with  Englanjd's  trcafures,  and  with  England's  dames 
May  foothe  his  follies,  and  indulge  his  flames.-* 
O'erwearied  Toils,  cxtor'ed  produce  wafte 
In  fcenes  of  riot,  and  lafcivious  tafte; 
Tear  from  the  aged  Matron's  widow 'd  fide 
(Widow'd  perhaps  to  prop  his  regal  pride!) 
The  vigin  treafure  of  her  daughter's  charms. 
To  lie  polluted  in  her  daughter's  arms  ;-— 
Or  doom  the  huiband,  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 
To  mourn  the  pangs  of  unrewaided  truth; 
With  guiltlefs  mame  his  branded  forehead  hidb. 
And  mourn  in  widow'd  iheets  a  living  bride: 
While  the  proud  tyrant,  whom  his  wealth  fuflains, 
Feafls  on  his  wealth,  and  riots  in  his  pains* 
But  fcenes  like  thefe  the  milder  woes  difplay 
That  mark  the  ravages  of  kingly  fway : 
And  panting  Britain,  mark'd  with  flaught'ring  toils, 
Amia  thefe  humbler  crimes  indulgent  imiles  :<^- 
Pleas'd  the  fliort  ray  of  tranfient  Peace  to  gain, 
P'erlooks  the  princely  vices  in  her  train. 
And  deems  it  blifs  nought  heavier  to  fupport 
T^h^n  the  ^wd  paftim^s  of  a  lyafteful  court. 

But, 
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But,  lo !  in  tears  another  Helen  came ; 
With  tears  of  oil  to  feed  the  dying  flame, 
Renew  the  wafting  fires  of  Civil  Rage, 
And  give  to  Slaughter's  reign  another  age. 
The  Britilh  Paris  feafts  his  wanton  foul 
(For  what  are  Kings,  if  Reafon  mufb  control !) 
Fcarlefs  of  injured  Nevii's  dangcsrous  ire, 
Hail's  the  fair  fovcrcign  of  an  hour's  dcfire; 
^nd  Civil  Difcord  lights  the  Nuptial  Fire. 

Stern  Warwick  heard,  as  from  the  Gallic  fhore 
HiJi  profpcrous  fail  the  plighted  princefs  borre. 
He  heard  :  and  like  a  thunderbolt  he  came, 
That  ftrikes  fome  reverend  Abbey's  Gothic  frame^ 
^nd  while  convulfive  Nature  rocks  around 
Lays  it  a  fmoking  ruin  on  the  ground. 
(Its  ftatcly  fanes,  its  pageant -trophies  torn, 
And  all  that  defiant  ages  vainly  mourn,) 
While  proftrate  crowds  that  worlhip  in  the  <^ire, 
Crufli'a  in  the  hideous  fhock,  with  unheard  groans 

expire^ 
Behold,  again,  from  Power's  polluted  fcfatf, 
The  vain,  ungrateful  libertine  retreat; 
While  monkifh  Henry,  with  his  haughty  queen, 
(Wanton  her  heart,  and  tnfolent  her  mein !) 
This  call'd  from  exile,  that  the  dungeon's  gloom| 
Again  the  hcklc  diadem  aiTume, 
And  his  ftern  power  with  grateful  tranfport  hail, 
Who  turn'd  fo  oft  their  fanguine  fa£lion  pale. 

Poor  groaning  land,  whom  equal  ills  betray 
Beneath  an  idiot's  or  a  tyrant's  fway  1 
Thy  people  flavcs ;  a  proud,  but  powcrlefs  throne, 
Propp'd  by  the  nobles  force,  and  not  its  own  \ 
Thofe  nobles,  loft,  as  all  vain  nobles  are 
To  every  liberal  patiotic  care ! 
Honour  the  exclufive  name  with  which  they  grace 
The  pompous' vices  of  their  fe'fifh  race! 
Scorning  the  crowd  upon  whofc  necks  they  ride ! 
Dead  to  each  fcnfe,  but  lufl  and  giddy  pride ! 
For  them  in  war  our  wealth— ^our  blood  we  ftiow'r,'— 
And  what  War  fpares,  their  Luxuries  devour! 
Their  gaudy  crimes  how  long  (hall  Britain  brook. 
Ere  her  bold  offspring  fnap  the  galling  Yoke  ? 

Their  fwords' again  the  fa^ltous  Barons  draw-- • 
**  Swords  and  flrong  arms  their  confcience  and  their 

law*!" 
For  faithlefs  Edward  dill  a  hoft  attends, 
Whofe  intcrcfls,  or  whofe  paffions  arc  his  friends  : 

Ilcre, 
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Here,  to  this  fpot— whofe  guilty  turf  appears 
Manur'd  with  blood,  and  wet  with  orphans'  tears  ; 
And  dill  where  hovering  ghofts  with  boding  ftrain^ 
To  Fancy's  ear  of  cruel  Fate  complain,  j 

That  urg*d  them,  for  Ambition's  ruthlefs  ftrife, 
To  ilight  each  fond  regard  of  focial  life; 
To  leave  unpropp'd  a  parent's  hoary  age. 
In  fome  proud  chieftain's  quarrel  to  engage  ; 
For  midnight  marches  and  the  din  of  arms, 
To  fly  the  virgin ^s  yet  untailed  charms ; 
Or  leave  the  widow  o'er  her  babe  to  mourn, 
And  weep  for  joys  that  never  mud  return ! 
While  they  (what  furies  human  bofoms  tear!) 
filed  for  the  chains  the  rifing  race  (hould  wear<*««i 
-«Here,  to  the  fpot,  the  rifing  fquadrons  throng, 
While  kindred  hate  drives  each  fierce  hod  along, 
And  banner'd  omens,  gleaming  through  the  air. 
The  direful  iffue  of  the  day  declare. 
Two  raging  dog-dars,  fcattering  plag.ues  and  death, 
Flame  in  their  van,  and  fcorch  the  bladed  heath  s 
This,  darting  far,  its  corrufcattons  fends, 
And  all  around  dcdroys— or  foes,  or  friends 
With  like  contagion  drikcs  the  random  fire, 
Till  al]  extin£b  the  fatal  flame  expire : 
While  that,  dill  raging  with  infatiate  blaze, 
Pours,  in  CoIle£^ed  wrath,  its  blading  rays;    . 
Shakes  o'er  the  foe  its  red  dedroying  hair^ 
That  beds  infe£lious  horror  and  defpair; 
Exhaudlefs  flames  with  podilential  ire, 
And  floods  the  enfanguin'd  field  with  one  wide-wafi^ 
ing  fire. 
Such  th&  dire  omens  through  the  lowering  fky, 
That  o'er  the  hodile  legions  Wave  on  high : 
For  thus,  while  Death  (hrieks  out  the  hideous  yell^ 
And  hovering  furies  chaunt  the  direful  fpell, 
Grim  o'er  their  looms  the  fatal  (iders  weave^ 
And  fiends  of  Havock  the  dire  webs  receive ; 
Then  hade,  and^  fhrieking,  with  portentous  glare, 
O'er  their  (lern  ranks  the  threat'ning  fignals  bear; 
Sound  the  k>ud  blad }  the  general  carnage  hail  j 
And  wait  the  incenfe  of  the  tainted  gale. 
Too  foon,  alas!  that  tainted  gale  fball  rife, 
Blot  the  griev'd  air,  and  blot  the  weeping  fkies  I 
For,  lo !  they  meet :  wounds  aoTwcring  wounds  they  deal, 
Strain  the  tough  Yew,  and  drench  the  murdVous  deel : 
Thro'  kindred  bands  the  mace— the  falchion  hew, 
Loud  drokes  refound,  and  dying  groans  purfue ; 

Stones, 
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Stones,  fpears,  and  darts  in  flaughtenng  tenpefts  fa«n^ 
And  helms  and  hauberks  (heath  the  ranks  in  vain,— - 
JHoralds  in  vain  the  trophied  targe  fupply, 
Cleft  (hields  and  broken  lances  ufeleis  lie, 
While  roll  prom i feu ous  o'er  the  trampled  plafn. 
Steeds,  arms,  and  men— the  dying  and  the  flain. 
The  martial  Spirit  of  Britannia's  Iflcs— 
(Whofc  brandifh'd  lightnings  aid  the  patriot  t9ils— *• 
Whofe  ileady  hand,  when  Truth  contends  with  Might, 
Uplifts  the  balance  of  eternal  right : 
And,  when  in  awful  panoply  array'd. 
Indignant  Freedom  claims  her  guardian  aid, 
Defcends  in  terrors  to  the  warrior  maid  : 
With  Heaven's  own  thunders  aids  the  facred  caufe. 
And  proud  ambition's  tyrant  bofom  awes!)— • 
Shock'd  with  a  fcene  where  Violence  and  Pride 
And  Perjur'd  Guilt  alone  for  empire  vied. 
In  darker  folds  her  fea^green  niantle  fpread. 
And  veil'd  the  beaming  glories  of  her  head ; 
CaU'dfrom  the  impious  fcene  her  bands  away. 
And  left  to  warring  fiends  the  doubtful  day : 
(As  though  to  fcourge  the  faftious  race  inclined. 
And  leave  a  dread  memorial  to  mankind !) 
The  warrior  cherubim  her  call  obey ; 
Their  flaming  falchions  fheathe,  th^ir  wings  difplay. 
And  feck  the  realms  of  empyrean  day: 
Yet,  lingering,  oft,  with  backward  glance,  deplore 
The  long-prote&ed  haunts  of  Albion's  rocky  inorc. 
With  clouded  radiance,  and  abated  fires, 
Wed  ward  meanwhile  the  fickening  fun  retires  ; 
Involves  his  brow  to  fhun  the  (laughtering  fight, 
/Vnd  Night  and  Chaos  threat  the  clofing  fight—- 
When  now  blind  Chance,  not  Jufiice  lifts  the  fcales  ^ 
And  Edward's  fortune  in  the  ilrife  prevails; 
For  Warwick,  bent  with  one  decifive  blow 
To  flrike  deep  terror  in  the  yielding  foe, 
Calls  his  choice  band,  who  yet  ina£[ive  lay 
To  watch  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  day) 
With  fudden  aid  his  phalanx  to  fuftain, 
Infpire  the  drooping,  and  replace  the  flain  ; 
When,  lo !  the  oanners  flaming  in  the  rear, 
And  fhouts  loud  echoing  in  the  flartled  ear, 
(Thro'  clouds  of  dufl  while  doubtful  meteors  gleam) 
To  the  gall'd  ranks  a  hodilc  ambufh  feem  : 

\To  be  continued,] 
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Report  onihe  State  Of  Popular  Opinion,  and 
the  Cmfeiof  M^  rapid  Diffufion  of  DEMOCRA- 
TIC PRINCIPLES.  Part  the  Second.  Includ- 
ing Definitions  of  Democracy,  Ariftocracy,  and 
Monarchy. --.(?ri|-i7zaJ  Meaning  of  the  word  KING 
— Confequences  of  Mis  1ST s,Ki A L  Ambition,  fcfc. 
:i)elivercd  at  the  LeSliire  Room^  Beaufort  Buildings^ 
September  gth^  1 793. 

« 

Citizens, 

r 

T.      .      .    ,  *  ■*.  •      .    .  • 

HE  lad  Le£iure  that  I  delivered  in  this  place  was  the 

^Commencement,  or  rather  indeed  the   continuation  of  a 

report  of  the  ftateof  popular  opinion.     I  endeavoured  to 

ilate^  as  far  as  my  means  would  enable  me,  (and  candidly 

to  fhew  you  what  my  means   have  been),  the  progrefs  of 

popular  opinion,  fmce  I  had  the  honor  of  meeting  this 

company ;  and  I^ concluded  with  obferving,  and  giving  you^ 

fuch  reafons  as  appeared  to  me  heceflkry  to  (hew  that  there 

was  a  confiderable  increafe  of  the  democratic  principle  in 

this  country.     I  propofed  then,  on  a  future  evening,  to 

enter  into  the  caufes  of  this  incteafe,  and  to  endeavour  to 

i)ointout  the  particular  condu&  of  government  to  which 

we  are  indebted  for  this  increafe. 

But,  befor.e  t  enter  into  the  particular  caufes,  it  isne- 
ceflary  that  I  ihould  give  fome  explanation  of  my  terms ; 
becaufe  words  of  almoftevery  defcription,  are  confiderably 
abufed  in  difputes  between  contending  parties ;  thofe,  to 
which  I  allude^  in  particular.  It  irequently  happens, 
that  appellations,  of  the  highe(i  virtue  and  excellence,  are 
ufed  by  the  enemies  of  liberty^  as  terms  of  the  moft  cod^ 
iemptuous  reproach. 

When  weconfider  the  ufeof  the  word  Democracy,  wo 
find  that  there  are  two  interpretations  to  be  given  to  it.— ^ 
The  Ariftocrats  are  very  fond  of  fixing  an  interpretation  to 
it,  which'  the  word  never  did) — nor  ever  cauj  bear  in  thi» 
or  any  other  language. 

There  are,  however,  two  dl(lin£t  fenfes,  in  which  an 
£)ngli  fliman  may  naturally  be  expeAed  to  ufe  thia  word.  If 
Ave  look  back  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  term,  we  (hall 
find  it  to  be  a  govemmeut  by  the  great  body  of  titie  people. 
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Now,  a  government  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  falceff 

in  its  ilr'iQ.  and  original  fcnfe,  does  certainly  defcribe    a 
pure  r.public.     Nay,  mor6,  it  defcribcs  a  republic  without 
v^ny  intermediate  ov&^Vy  fuch  as  we  now  call  a  reprcfentativc 
affembly.     But  this   is  a  fyftem  whofe  advocates,    in  the 
prefent  day,  if  any,  are  extremely  few  ;  for  the  impro\'c- 
ment  of  political  fcience  has  enabled  us  to  difcover  very 
confiderable  defefts  in  all  the  ancient  forms  of  govern- 
ment :  and  it  has  been  found  that  a  democracy,  purely  and 
fimply  confidcred,  can  never  exift,  fave,  only,  in  a  fmalF 
country,  confiding,  perhaps,  of  a  finglc  ciiy  and    a    few 
miles  of  territory  around  it :  Nor  even  in    fuch   a  ftate, 
can  this  fpecies  of  government  exift  long,  without  occafi- 
tinal  tumult  and  diforder.     Modern  legillators,  therefore, 
have  invented  what  is  called  a  reprefentative  democracy  ; 
which  ii,  in  reality,  if  you  adhere  to  the  ftri^ft  definition 
of  ternts,  no  democracy  at  all ;  becaufe^  if  the  reprcfcn- 
tativesare  veftcd  with  the  complete  and  full  powers  of  the 
ftate,  I  think  I  (hall  beabletoftate  to  you,  that  this  is  the 
only  thing  which  really,  juftly  andproperfy,  can  be  called 
an  ariftocracy. 

Ariftocracy,  in  fad,  originally  meant  a  gorernment  of 
the  wife  ft :  and- who  can  have  fo  great  a  right  to  be  A^tvncA 
the  wiieft,  as  fhofe  who,  for  their  wifdom  and  fuppofed 
Integrity,  have  been  felected,  by  the  great  mafs  of  mankind,, 
lobe  their  rulers  and  governors.     -This  reprefentative  de- 
mocracy is  the  real  effence  of  what  was  formerly,  theore- 
tically, called  ariftocracy  ; — the  realization  of  the  vifions 
of  fublime  philofophers,  who,  in  their  attempt  to  difcover 
how  an  ariftocfatic  government  ought  to  be  conftituted, 
were  never  able  to  hit  upon  this  projcft.     They  forefaw,. 
Indeed,  as  every  one  would,  that  a  country  ought  to  be  go  . 
verned  by  the  wifeft ;    and  were,   therefore,  anxious   to  ^ 
eftabli-fli  a  government  of  the  wifeft ;  PlcUo  in  particular,, 
confidered  an  ariftocracy — as  the  beft  government  in  th«f 
trorld. 

But  how  v^aS  this  wifdom  to  be  difcovered  ?  Why,  for- 
footh,  a  few  phJlofophcrs,  among  the  mufty  cobwebs  that 
hnng  about  their  cells,  were  to  di6Jate,  by  a  fort  of  divine 
right,  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  and,  like  the  priefts  of  the 
deluded  multitude,  were  to  triumph  by  a  fort  of  fuperfti- 
tion,  of  which  they,  thcrafelves,  were  the  authors,  and 
from  which  thcy^  alonc^couW  be  cXpefted  to  receive  any 
advantage« 

Having 
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Having  given  thefe  two  definitions  of  deniocracy,  I 
think  I  mall  be  enabled  to  prove  that  every  Engliftman 
ought,  in  reality,  to  be,  in  ^  certain  fenfe  of  the  word,  a 
democrat.  I  think  I  lliall  prove  to  you,  that,  what  I  (hall 
call  condiiuiional  democracy y  ought  to  animate  every  breaft ; 
ought  to  glow  in  every  bofom ;  ought  to  diftate  to  every 
intelleft  ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  chcrilhingthis  glorious  con- 
flitutional  democracy  — tliis  qmaaation  arifing  fr6m  the 
principles i  not  from  the  corrupt pradiccy  of  our  conftitution 
— that  we  can  ever  cxpe6l  to  relieve  ourfclves  from  the 
burden  of  immoderate  t,ax:;ition,  and  to  attain  the  peaceful 
.and  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  pur  talents  and  indpftry. 

Let  me  then,  Citizens,  put  to  your  confidqriitipji  this 
que  ft  ion-: 

WHAT  IS  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  BRITAf  N  \ 

If  we  confider  the  external  forms  of  our  government,  we 
jhall  find  that  it  confifts  of  ^  Chief  Magistrate  and  a  Ss- 
nate  of  two  chambers  —the  one  eleftive,  and  the  other  here- 
■ditary.  If  we  confider  the  defcription  of  this  government 
■which  the  fpirit  of  our  conftitution  has  didlated,  we  fliall 
find  it  to  confift  of  Kingy  Lordsy  and  Commons  vi  parlia- 
ment affemhkd. 

Now,  Citizens,  to  fubft^ntlatethe  affertion  I  have  made, 
that  every  true  lover  of  the  Brihfh  Conjiitution  ou^ht  to  beat  hmrt 
a  Democrat,  it  is  only  necelfary  to  confider  tne  meaning  of 
the  plain,  fimplc  word — Comr.ons. 

I  Ihould  fuppofe.  Citizens, — notwithftanding  the  variety 
of  abufive  epithets  that  have  been  invented  to  obfcure  the 
real  meaning  of  this  phrafe,  (fuch  ^s  wretches y  rabble ^Jivinijb 
vxidtitad^y  and  the  like)  -that  it  is  ftill  impoflible  for  any 
Individual  to  be  fo,dull,  as  not  to  know  what  the  word 
Commons  means.  There  is  no  man,  not  even  Mr.  Burkcy 
iiimfelf,  in  th«  very  paroxyifm  of  his  frenzy,,  who  can 
iniftake  a  human  being  for  a  fwuie.  No  man  can  be  fo  ig- 
iiorant  of  the  Englldi  language,  as  to  fuppofe  that  the  word 
7vretch  is  a  defcription  of  a  clafs,  or  order  of  beings. 
■There  arc  wretches  enough,  indeed,  in  this  country ;  and 
woe  to  the  wicked nefs  of  that  arif:ocracy,  which  has  made 
them  fo  vvr«tched!  There  are  mifcrable  be Iiigs,  indeed; 
.J5ut  it  ill  becomes  thofe,  who  have  plunged  us  into  this  mi- 
fery— this  fwinifli  ignorance,  to  reproach  us  with  tkdr 
crimes,  and  to  think  that  their  prefent  ufurpations  area 
juftification  for  ufurpations  ftill  more  abominable  and  atro- 

G  g  2  cious 
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cious,     The  fa&  is,  that  the  word,  Comnums,  carries  ItM 
own  meaning  with  it.     Every  body,  when  you  talk  of  ibc 
hn^fSLSone   of  the  condituent  parts  of  our  government, 
knows  very  well,  that  you  mean  the   chief  raagiftrate  of 
the  country,  inverted  with  certain  powers  and  authorities, 
hy  the  conititution,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.— Yes, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.     This  is  the  exprefs  condition 
of  his  power:  and  tne  chief  juftice  Eyret  himfelf  (-who 
did  not  fccm  very  anxious  to  make  acknowledgments  to  the 
friends  of  libertyj  was  obliged  to  declare  in  the  outfet  of 
his  fpeech,  that  It  was  only  for  the  proteftion,  advantage 
and  happinefe  rF  the  people,  that  the  laws  of  the  countiy 
had  raif^d  particular  tenets  around  theperfon  of  the  king, 
and  attempted  to  make  htm  inviolable  from  the  attacks  df 
common  incendiaries,  or  individual   violence,  which   r€^ 
verge  might  di£late,  or  ambition  lead  to.     The  tingy  then, 
is  the  chief  magiftrate,— the  executive  power;  and  he,  our 
conflitution  tells  us,  is  one,  and  only  oney  branch  of  the  con- 
ftituted  authority.     By  the  Lords  we  very  well  know  vrhat 
is  meant ;  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  what  is  the 
meaning  of  fome  perfons  being  made  lords,  who  have  got 
that  title.     It  is,  however,  very  well  known  that,  by  Lords 
we  mean  a  certain   number  of  individuals  walking,  like 
other  men,  upon  two  legs ;  but,  unlike  other  men,  deco- 
rated V  ith  ftars  and  garters,  and  fueh  other  ornaments,  as 
you  might  have  feen  reprcfcnted  in  gingerbread,  a  few  da}** 
ago,  a*  Eurtholtmew  Fair."    They  are  called  Peersy  that  is, 
the  coinpiniortSy  equals  and  counjtUors  oj  the  King  \  for  fuch  is 
3  believe  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  cori- 
Ifitutional  fenfo  in  which  it  is  to  betaken  ;  becaufe  every 
peer  of  the   realm  has  a   right  to  demand,  whenever  he 
chufes,  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  has  a  right  to  give 
him  his  counfcl  and  advice  :  -  leaving  it  tohis  a'?/iA?/7j  whe- 
ther that  advice  (hall  be  followed  or  not. 

Thus,  then,  having  found  oiit  that  king  means  the  only 
perfon  we  call  kin<?,  in  the  country,  and  Lords  the  whole  of 
the  perfons  call-^d  Lords  in  the  country;  I  lb  all  conclude, 
that  G7;7777/^77J  moans  all  thofe  perfons  who  do  not  prefume 
tobeconiidcred  as  either  kings  or  lords,  or  any  thing  elfc 
than  mcrecommoi  people. 

It  is  true,  there  are  foxre  nmphibious  animals  who  are 
in  one  fenfe  Co^vmonsy  btit  whonre  called  Lords  by  courtefy; 
and  Mr.  Wi-ndham  and  Mr,  Buykcy  by  their  metaphyfici, 
might  prove,  perhaps,  that  there  zj^uncolnmon  TV[QnYi\io 
'  *        '  may 
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jmybc  called  commons  by  courUfyy  alfo.  But  if  they  pof- 
fcfs  the  capacity,  the  (hape,  and  other  attributes  common 
'  to  mankind,  I  conclude  that  they  are  entitled,  at  Icaft,  to 
beconfidered  as  common  m€n\  and,  confcquently,  that  by 
y*  Commons  in  parliament  alTembled'*  we  mean  the  demo- 
crticy  of  the  country,  who  by  their  reprefentatives  are 
(ought  to  be  I  mean)  rcprefented  in  the  commons  houfcof 
parliament. 

Thus,  then,  Citizens,  the  conftitution  of  Great  Britain 
-maybe  properly  defined  a  dsmocracyy  admitting  fomc  mix- 
,iuTe  of  ariltocracy  in  its  legiljature,  and  adopting  an  here- 
ditary Chief  Magiflrate,  to  be  refponfiblc  for  the  ci^ecution 
of  the  laws,  and  who  is  called  the  King* 

Citizens,  Modern  theorifts  -  for  modern  thcorifts  wt 
have  had  in  abundance,  who  have  been  very  anxious,  by 
general  denunciations  againft  modern  theories,  to  abu& 
thcmfelves  ;  Mr.  Bur'^e^  Mr.  Windhamy  Mr.  Wildcy  and  fonoe 
other  champions  of  the  fallen  caufe  of  chivalry,  are  a  little 
confounded  at  the  old  conftitutional  language  which  law- 
yers of  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  were  accuftomel 
to  ufe.  They  do  not  like  to  hear  of  the  Britifli  Common- 
wealth: for  commonwealth  and  republic  are  they  know 
fynonymous ;  and,  therefore,  they  have  hunted  for  new 
theories  and  new  coined  phrafcs,  and  havechofcn  to  ufe  a, 
very  curious  phrafe,  mixed  monarchy. 

Now,  if  thefe  gentlemen,  inftead  of  ftudyingmetaphy- 
fic^,  had  chofen  to  ftudy  their  didionarics  a  little,  they 
would  not  have  made  ufe  of  fononfenfical  a  phrafe.  Mo- 
narchy nieans  a  government  in  which  the  fupreme  power 
and  aithofily  are  vefted  in  one  perfon.  How  that  can  be, 
'and  y^t, 'Lords  and  Commons  have  a  right  to  fhare  that 
power  and  authority  with  him,  is  a  paradox  that  willre- 
ijuireatl  thefubllety  of  thefc  mctaphyficians  to  explain. 

The  fail  then  is,  that,  inftead  ot  talking  of  a  mzxedmo^ 
varchyy  we  ought  to  call  our  government  a  fi/wzV^^/ or  rc- 
Jhaintd  dtmoc^acv  \  the  theory  and  the  maxims  of  our  go- 
vernment teaching  us,  that  it  is  for  the  fake  of  the  demo- 
cracy (that  is  tht  great  body  of  the  people)  that  all  our  laws 
snd  infcitutions  are  made  ;  and  that  all  conf  ituted  func- 
tionaries are,  in  reality,  as  they  always  muft  be  in  praftice, 
whenever prafiice  is. called  for,  fubordinate  tothegfand 
objefi,  the  welfare  of  that  great  body  from  whom  all  powa  is 
dcrivsdy  mdjor  whom  all  power  ought  to  be  exercjed. 

How, 
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This  was  the  praftice  of  our.  Saxon  ^nccftdrs  ;  ahd  f 
defy  any  hiftorian  to  contradift  the  aflTertion,  and  bring 
fidis  of  hiftory  to  fupport  hiscontradiflion. 

What  was  the  pradice  alfo,  after  the  invafiOn  by  that 
band  of  plunderers  called  Norman  conquerors  ?  How  did 
they  fucceed  i 

Did  the  baAard  of  a  woman-fervant  at  an  inn  fucceed 
to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  by  the  divine  right  of  Kneal 
defcent .  Certainly  ndt:  he  feized  the  throne  by  power; 
and  confciouSy  even  in  that  barbarous  age,  that  power  was 
not  principle,  and  that  poiTeflioh  is  but  an  unquicit  ftatD 
without  fome  fcmblance,  at  lead,  of  right  he  afTembled  the 
ftatearof  the  countiy^  and  procured  himfelf  to  be  fonnanj 
cleded:  upon  certain  conditions  it  is  tnie,  with  which 
he  did  not  afterwards  conceive  that  the  fcdih  of  regtilargpi 
vcrnment  obliged  him  to  comply. 

After  his  death,  did  his  crown  defccnd  to  his  eldeft  fon? 
No,  with  the  con  fen  t  of  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  he 
bequeathed  his  crown  to  his  fecond  fon.     That   fecond 
ion  was  fucceeded  by  his  third,  in  violation  of  what  is 
now  fooliihly  called  the  n£ht  of  primogeniture.     And  in 
fa£l,  if  you  trace  the  whole  line  of  kings,  from  the  time 
of  the  Norman  invafion  to  the  period  of  the  revolution^ 
in  1688,  you  will  find  that  there  nn^cr  were  more  than  three 
perjons  of  the  fame  family  y  whoy  from  father  to  forty  took  the 
crown  in  regular  defcent  y  atidheldit  during  the  period  of  ihnr  na- 
iural  lives*     Some  circumttancc  or  other  (fometimes  real 
eled.ion,  fometimes    pretended  eleflion,    and  fometimes 
ufurpation  and  violence,  under  colour  of  election)  depofed 
one  and  fet  another  upon  the  throne.     Nay,  to  take  no 
notice  of  Henry  VII.  who  could  claim  no  fort  of  de- 
fcent from  any  family  whatever;  being  a  baftard — and 
of  cqurfe,  according  to  the  perfeEhon  of  uifdonty  as  revealed 
in  the  orthodox  code  of  our  law,  being  no  fort  of  rela- 
tion cither  to  his  father  or    his  mother.  -  Setting  him 
afide,   we  find  Henry   VIII.  ^(convinced  of   this  truth 
which  I  am  now  enforcing)  occafionally  confulting  his 
parliament  (he  alfo  had  a   tolerably  obfequious   parlia-^ 
ment !)  to  get  them  to  fettle  the  defcent  of  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  one  or  other  of  his  children  juft  as  his  ca- 
price happened  to  diftaie  or  his  paflTions  prompt. 

Thus  I  think  my  pofition  is  proved  ;  and  I  could  enter 
into  a  longer  detail  if  it  were  neccffary,  which  it  is  not, 

aS 
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pronmiitced  kenning,  and  fometimes  cunning —and_fr(>ni 
cunning  or  kenning— V/i  and  King, 

Thus,  then,  in  reality,  Kin i^  mezns  the  cunning  mam 

Yoii  will  pleafe  to  remember,  however,  Citizens,  that  I 
do  not  mean  to  "  call  the  KING  a  SOLOMON"  again, 
1  have  feeen  once  tried  for  High  Treafon  for  calling  tha 
king  a  Solomon  already.  Mr.  Groves f  you  know,  alias  Mr. 
Poiifgliy  after  faying  that  I  fpoke  in  the  moft  eontempfuouff 
and  reproachful  terms  of  his  moft  facred  Majefty,  whcnr 
he  was  aflced  by  the  judge  what  he  meant  by  conremptnous 
and  reproachful  terms,  faid  he  had  **  heard  me  call  the 
•*  King  a  So  omon  /*'  You  have  heard  the  old  proverb,  that 
the  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.  I  am  determined,  there- 
fore, never  to  call  the  King  a  Solomon  again  ;  being  very 
well  convinced  that  it  is  as  high  treafon  to  call  the  King  a 
Solomon,  as  it  would  be  a  high  abfurdity  to  call  any  of  hia 
mini  !ersby  that  name. 

However,  Citizens,  to  be  a  little  more  grave,  the  plain 
and  fimple  faft  is,  that  Kings,  according  to  our  arfcitnt Saxon 
cOnjHtutiortj  and  according  to  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  were  perfons  of  eminence,  ckofen  to  fill  the  ofSce  of 
firl  magistrate,  on  account  of  their  fuperior  wifdom — real 
er  fuppofed.  I  fay  chofen :  for  notwithftanding  the  boads 
made  by  the  fupporters  of  divine  right  of  lineal  defcent 
from  the  God  Jf^odeny  or  the  devil  knows  what  other  gods, 
ot  godlings  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that,  legally  fpeaking, 
ik  crown  of  this  country  never  was  hereditary ,  till  the  revolution 
in  1688  ;  and  that  at  thisvrry  time  it  is  only  hereditary ^  UTkdef 
certain  re/lridions:  that  is  to  fay,  upon  condition  of  a  iWidt 
compliance,  on  the  part  of  the  Houi  of  Brunfwic^y  with 
the  compaft  and  terms  under  which  the  crown  was 
granted. 

Citizens,  It  is  very  true  that  our  Saxon  anceftors  had  % 
notion  ffo  ancient,  and  confequently,  fo  venerable  is  pre- 
judice!) that  wifdom  is  confined  to  particular  families; 
and,  therefore,  they  afways  chofc  their  King  or  thtir  cunninf 
manfToaiont  particular  family;  but  that  they  did  chufe 
him,  ij  evident  to  every  one  who  has  read  the  hiftory  o€ 
his  country.     They  did  not  always  take  the  elder  fon,  in 

frrefcrence  to  the  younger.  An  infant  or  idiot  was  never 
uffered  to  reign  upon  the  throne ;  and,  if  they  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  miftaken  in  their  firft  choice,  they  re- 
paired the  evil  by  fetting  him  afide,  and  pottinff  up  another. 

This 
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/i«K^  the  chect  and  coniroul  0/  an  hereditary  artji^crinjf 
caJkd  a  Houfe  of  Lordsy  and  vefting  the  executive  governmkijt 
in  a  perfon  whom  we  call,  not  a  Mokarch,  hut  a  King. 

This  then  is  a  fenfe  in  which  the  word  democracy  is  not 
only  juffifbble,  but  proper ;  and  to  vindicate  the  democracy  is 
equally  legal,  equally  conftitutional,  as  it  is  confiftent  witk 
the  fundamental  prtncipfes  of  juftice  and  of  reafbn. 

In  this  fenfe,  and  in  this  only,  I  beg  the  audience  will  an* 
derftand  me,  when  I  recommend  the  purification  and  fuppoit 
of  the  democracy  of  this  country,  and  a  aealou^  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  that  democracy. 

But,  Citizens,  it  hafr  been  obferved  by  Hume,  and  be 
brings  a  great  number  of  fa£ls  to  fupport  this  part  of  his  oh- 
fervation,  that  the  government  of  this  country,  which  for  a 
long  while  before  had  been  running  ftronglv  towards  a/frt  f 
denwcracfi  had,  when  he  wrote,  that  is  to  (ay,  fifty  years  ago, 
for  a  Goniiderable  time  been  fetting  very  flrongly  in  towards 
ahfilute  numarchy  :  ahd  this  man,  who  calls  himfelf  a  Briton, 
has  the  degeneracy  of  mind  to  declare,  that  abfolute  monarchy 
is  not  only  the  natural  tendency  of  the  government  of  Britain, 
but  the  defirabie  end  to  which  the  conftitution  ought  to  arrive. 

But  while  theories  of  one  defcription  are  talking  of  pro- 
moting the  power  of  die  crown,  and  increafing  the  monarchic 
authority  $  and  while  theorifls  of  another  defcription  are  talk- 
ing of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  democracy,  by  veiling 
lamer  powers  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  plain  and  fimpie 
b&  is,  diat  the  gvvemment  of  this  cmntryy  praQicallyJpiaktniy 
is  no  hmger  tether  a  democracy^  cr  a  monarchy y  nor  a  mixture  cf 
monarchy  and  democracy ;  hut  a  ufurped  oligarchyy  confiitutedij 

Sfet  of  borongb'-mongersy  who  havejlolen  at  once  the  literties  of 
ejteopky  emd  ahufed  the  frercgatives  of  the  crotin^ 

To  thefe  men  every  fpecies  of  reformation,  every  fpecies 
of  diicuffion,  feems  equally  abhorrent  and  frightful.  To 
them,  the  democracy  whicbl  defcribed  in  the  firft  inftance, 
and  the  conftitutional  democracy  whiah  I  defcribed  in  the  fe- 
cond,  were  equally  dreadful.  Every  thing  that  fiiould  have  a 
tendency  to  give  any  fway  or  influence  lo  reaibn,  or  to  throw 
any  authority  into  the  bands  of  (be  people,  appeared  io  for* 
midable^  that  they  looked  with  equal  malevolence  and  haticd 
upon  the  moft  moderate  reformer  and  the  moft  violent  revo* 
lutionift* 

This  was  evident  from  the  coounencement  of  the,revoIu« 
tion  in  France :— -a  revolution  which,  I  will  be  bc4d  to  fay,  till  it 
wa^  difturbed  by  the  intrigues  of  foreign  defpots— till  it  was 

couatera(3ed 
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x:aantera£led  by  the  machinations  of  Ptii  and  his  ODadjutors^ 
-condufled  upon  principles  fo  philofbphicali  with  a  humanity 
:fo  ailoniihing,  and  with  a  benevolence  fo  enlivening,  that  it 
4ias  almoft  lined  one's  ideas  of  the  human  fpecles  beyond  the 
ordinary  level  upon  which  we  have  been  ufed  to  contemj;Jate 
^theiH)  and  painted  to  us  that  regenerated  country  as  a  nation 
of  philofophers  indeed ! — or  rather  of  a  guardian  genii  dropped 
•from  the  fkies,  to  reftore  peace,  wifdom,  and  happinefs,  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Oligarchic  ufurpers  dreaded, 
however,  the  appearances  of  fuch  a  revolution:  they  dreaded 
it  more  than  the v  would  have  dreaded  even  the  fanguinary 
■proceedings  whicn,  by  their  artifices,  have  fince  taken  place^ 
SLi)d  upon  which  they  have  openly  boafted  their  hopes  of  a  re- 
novation of  that  fyftem,  which  would  be  friendly  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  orderly  regular  governments  of  tyranny  and 
corruption^  among  the  nations  of  the  continent,  and  to  the 
/yftem  of  rotten  boroughs,  by  which  the  people  of  this  counr 
try  have  been  fo  long  opprefled,  taxed,  and  infulted. 

Men  who  dread  the  truth,  and  who  have  a  caufe  to  fuppoit^ 
whofc  moft  charafleriftic  attribute  is  a  rottennefs  at  the  very 
core,  always  attempt  to  Calumniate  thofe  who  enter  into  dif- 
cuflion.  And  I  remember  a  couple  of  little  anecdotes  of  this 
kind,  which  perhaps  will  form  fome  degree  of  parallel  to  the 
ravings  of  Mr.  Burie  and  his  followers.  The  former  of 
the-fe  is  from  an  **  Effay  0:1  Demoniac  Poffeffions,"  printed  in  a 
recent  vol  ume  of  the  «  Tranfacti  ons  of  the  Mancheftcr  Society,*  ^ 
in  which  there  is  a  quotation  from  an  old  boolc,  written  by  a 
pious  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  one  of  thofe  infpired 
gentlemen,  whofc  holinefs  may  be  difcovered  by  their  lawn 
fleeves,  and  who  are  vulgarly  called  Bifhops.  This. venerable 
and  right  reverend  boolc  was  written  to  prove  the  exiftenceof 
^witches  ghojts^  and  bohgoblins ;  and  the  holy  man  who  wrote 
it  ventures  to  fay,  that,  if  you  begin  once  to  doubt  the  ex- 
iftence  of  witches,  ghofts  and  hobgoblins,  farewell  to  all 
hopes  of  the  falvation  of  your  wicked  foul:  for  *'  as  it  is  a 
•**  well-known  maxim,  that  they  who  are  for  no  Bifhops  are 
**  for  no  King ;  fo  it  is  equally  well  known,  that  they  wfaa 
^  are  not  believers  in  ghofts  and  witches,  cannot  be  bdliorers 
*«  in  God/' — The  other  anecdote  has  come  to  me  only  in  a 
traditionary  way :  you  muft  not  therefore  expeft  Chapter  and 
rerfe.  But  I  am  told  that  one  Mr.  Toplady,  in  one  of  his 
fublime  and  terriUe  orations,  laid  down  a  maxim  equally 
clear  an4  demonftrative  of  the  damning  dangers^of  inveftigatian, 

Hb  2  and 
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and  the  Confequent  neceflity  of  making  a  wide  gulp,  an4 
iwallowing  dowA  the  whole  of  the  cftablifhed  creed  A 
once,  without  any  chewing.  According  to  hfm,  if  once  you 
begin  to  waver  and  enquire,'  you  ar^  loft ;  and  the  ftcps 
to  perdition  are  thefe:  from  Calvinifm  you  go' to  /.'rrrwd- 
amfrriy  from  A'dnianifm  to  /rianijm^  from  Ariamfm  to 
'Socinianifm,  from  Sociniamfm  to "  Dafm,  from  Ddjm  to 
Athtijm  and  from     ihdfm  to  the  Devil. 

Ih  the  fame  way  argues  that  mirror  o{ political  orth^oxy 
Mr.  Bur  e — for  intolerance,  religions  or  political,  is'thc 
fame  in  principle;  and  muft  confequently  appeal  to  the 
fame  mode  of '  reafoning.  If  thefe  enquiries^  fays  he, 
in  elfencc,  at  leaft,  if  not  in  words— if  thefe  eiiaiiiries  ar^ 
permitted  to  go  on  in  the  world — if  political  reformations 
are  tolerated  by  the  regular  governments  of  Europe,  from 
overthrowing  the  defpotifm  of  France,  they  will  'begin 
to  reform  the  corruptions  of  rotkn  baroughs  in  Britain:^ 
from  reforming  the  corruptions  of  r^/z^jTi  boroughs^  they  will 
attack  places  "^wA  pcnjion  y  and  from  attacking /lAzcw  and 
penfionSy  they  will  proceed  to  grumble  at  enormq^  taxes  j— 
from  grumbling  at  enormous  ta>ieS|  they  will  attack  the 
enchanted  cajlle  of  the  Bntijh  ConjHtudon  itfelf,  overthrow 
the  venerable  remains  of  feudal  ncchromancy,  break 
down  the  magic  tripos  of  anct/Ireal  inpiration ;  and  h\u\ 
X\it great  magician  from  his  chair;  throw  all  things  into 
anarchy,  and  thence  fall  headlong  into  political  perdi- 
tion, '  J'       .  • 

In  the  piQus  hope  therefore  of  faving  us  from  this  ca- 
lamitous fail,  he  wrote  the  moft  raving  and  fantaf- 
tical,  fublime  and  fcurrilous,  paltry  and  magnificent,  and 
every  way  moft  aftonilljing  book  ever  fent  into  the 
world.  A  book,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  which  has  made 
more  democrats,  among  the  thinking  part  of  mankind, 
than  all  the  "vvorks  ever  written  in  anfwer  to  to  it ;  or  al^ 
the  labours  of  thofe,  whp  according  to  the  cant  phrafes, 
and  nonfenfical  jargon  of  our  npiniiter  and  his  agem$; 
organift  anarchy  and  eJlaJbli/h  confufion,  in  every  corner 
of  the  worl4. 

Yes,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  it  is  Impoflible  for  any 
thinking  maa,  really  meditating  upon  the  confequences 
of  the  facts  and  principles  which  every  now  and  then 
cfcape  from  the  j>en  of  this,  Burke,  even  in  this  very  pu^- 
li^ation>  and  marking  the  jl\al4pw  pretences  upon  which  his 
• '  .  .  favo*' 
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favorite  doSrincs  are  built — it  is  impoffiWc  for  any  mat),  btj 
riis  prejudice  ever  fo  ftrong,  to  read  that  book  without  being 
convinced,  that  Mr.  Burke  is  entirety  ]n  the  wrong ;  antl 
that  the  truth  lies  on  the  fide  which  he  is  fo  eager  to  calum- 
jiiate. — t  confefs  for  my  own  part,  that  this  was  the  iinpref-. 
fion  the  book  made  iipon  me*  I  had  like  many  others,  been 
educated  in  the  high  veneration  of  certain  high-founding 
wordsj  and  could.'not  think  that  any  thing  could  poffibly 
l)e  wrong  in  fo  glorious  and  happy  a  tmjHtudon,  as  that  en- 
joyed by  this  mofl  favoured  cor  Mr  of  the  worlds  where  feli- 
'city  bloflbms  like  the  primrofe  underevery  hedge,  and  hap- 
pine(s  towers  like  the  lofty,  oak  in  every  foreft.  •  Rit 
when  I  carhe  to  read  Burke's  book  (and  I  had  a  profef^ 
iional  reafon  for  reading  it  with  very  ferious  attention) 
I  was  aftonifhed  to  hear  the  man  talk  of  the  revolution  in 
1688,  as  of  an  aft  by  which  the  privileges  and  liberties 
of  the  people  were  taken  away !  as  an  aft  by  which  our 
janceftors  relinquiflied  forever  a  natural  and  imprefcrip- 
itible  right,  to  which  formerly  he'  feem^  to  admit  wc 
jnight  have  laid  fome  claim. 

'  When  I  found  him  him  laying  down  theories  fo  con-» 
tradiftory  to  fen fc  and  hiftory ;  and  when  I  found  him  in 
order  to  throw  iinmerittcd  calumny  on  the  friends  of  li- 
berty, reprefenting  a  woman  whofe  monftrous  vices 
Vould  have  rendered  her  an  objeS  of  difguft,  but  for  the 
particular  fituation  in  which  the  accident  of  birth  had 
jplaced  her,  as  a  ftar  defcending  from  heaven  upon  the 
earth,  to  warm,  illuminate,  and  cheer  mankind — when  I 
found  him  laying  down  principles  which  deftroy  his 
6wn  conclufions,  and  afferting  fa£ls  which  deftroy  his 
own  principles — wTien  I  found  him,  in  the  fame  bteath 
'denying  the  right  of  a  people  whom  he  calls  free,  to  judge 
of  the  conduft  of  their  rulers,  and  rejefting  withdifdaiii 
the  fuppofition  that  fuch  rulers  ought  to  confult  the  feel- 
ings arid  ftand  in  awe  of  the  opinions  of  the  people,  and 
yet  Contending  that  it  was  impoffible  for  the  mem« 
bers  of  the  conftituent  aflembly  of  France,  to  effiSS  their 
purpofe  of  giving  freedom  to  France,  becaufe  ^*  To  fe- 
<*  cure  any  degree  of  fobriety  in  the  proportions  made 

V  by  the  leaders  in  any  public  aflembly,  they  ought  to  refheS 
**  in  fame  degree,  prrhaps  to  fear y  thofe  whom  they  condtia:-^ 
f*  To  be  led  any  otherwife  than  blindly,  the  followers 

Y  piuft  be'qualified^  if  not  foradoifSy  at  leaft  for  judges  ^^ 

that 


ifcbat  is  fay,  the  people  muft  either  be  driven  like  wiW 
^eafts,  or  elfe  they  muft  enabled  to  judge  for  themfelves  i 
and  how  are  they  to  be  enabled  to  judge,  but  by  that 
.very  diffufion  of  information^  the  very  mention  of  ex- 
tending which  to  the  Swinijb  Muiiitude,  throws  Mr.  Burke 
into  fuch  paroxyfms  of  frenzy  1 — ^'^  To  be  led  ctherwife 
f*  than  blindly^"  fays  he,  "  the  followers  muft  be  qua- 
**  lified,  if  not  for  aiSiors,  at  leaft<for  judges ;  they  muft 
<<  be  judges  alfo  of  natural  weight  and  auiherity  ;** — not  the 
fa6tious  authority  of  tyranny   and   wealth— rbut  **  NA- 

TURAI,   WEIGHT  AND  AUTHORITY*! r 

When  i  found  in  this  farago,  every  part  of  which, 
that  is  not  founded  an  grofs  faifehood  and  mifrepreCenta- 
tioQ,  militates  in  principle  againft  his  own  conclufions, 
nothing  (to  fpeak  in  Johnfonian  phrafeology)  but  the 
Jrtnzies  of  fublimityy  the  contradidions  of  reafcn^  and  the  tor^ 
iuofitii^s  if  Japhifticadon^  could  I  avoid  fu/beSing,  that  there 
was  ^'  iomething  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark^"  which 
this  State  Juggler  wanted  to  conceal  from  view  ;  and 
that  there  was  in  reality  fomething  fo  excellent  in  the 
principles  efpoufed  by  the  Froich  Revolulionifsy  that  it 
was  impofllble  for  a  man  even  to  write  againft  them 
yvhhcmt  promoting  them  ?  The  fad  is,  that  frothing  can 
be  fatal  to  ^ruth  but  filence  (or  commotion).  Do  but 
write  or  fpcak^  no  matter  how  abfurd  the  prii>cip1e«  yon 
fet  out  upon,  and  it  muft  triumph.  Nay,  perhaps  the 
faeft  way  to  promote  it,  in  an  enquiring  age,  is  to  write 
away  againft  it  as  faft  as  you  poffibly  can. 

The  writing  of  this  book  was  certainly  one  of  the  firft 
adive  caufes  of  the  growth  of  democracy  in  this  country* 
pifcufTion  was  no  doubt  confiderably  promoted  by  the 
immortal  writings  of  Thomas  Painij  Jod  Barlomy  Thomas 
Cooper  of  Mancbefter,  fames  Matiuitq/h,  and  many  other 
enlightened  men,  who  took  up  the  *pen  to  vindicate  the 
revolution  of  France :  little  imagining  that  bccaufe  /Ary 
bad  thus  vindicated  the  French  revolution,  perfons  in  thu 
country,  fome  of  whom  had  never  read  their  bookSy  were 
>to  be  tried  for  high  treafon  {for  that  which  they  had 
V^rittcn. 

But  However  thefe  books  aflifted,  and  undoubtedly 
they  did  very  confiderably  affift  the  progrefs  of  the  cauie 
of  Democracy,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they  owed 
their  exiftencc  to  the  publication  of  Burle  ^  and  thexefose 

we 


ifreare  to  look  upon  him  as  the  great  father  and  firft  pro- 
pagator of  the  principles  of  democracy  in  this  country. 

But  mark  the  ftcp  that  followed !— It  was  thought  that 
the  reading  of  theie  anfwcrs  would  be  a  very  pernicious 
thing  indeed.     It  was  never  attempted  to  prevent  perfons 
from  reading  tke  book  itfelf :  for  you  know  there  is  no^ 
harm  rn  reading  or  inquiring  upon  on  fide  of  the  qiieftioii— 
but  to  attempt  to  examine  both —O  'tis  moft  horrible!  and 
en  'the  oppofitJon  fide,  all  regular  govcmTrunts  will  agree 
that  the  prefs  ought  to  be  ihackled,  as  much  as  pofTible. 
Shackled,  therefore,  it  was  rcfolved  it  fhouW  be  ;  and  the 
Diabolus  Regis  (as  in  ancient  times'the  king's  Attorney  Gene- 
ral was  called)— the  Diabolus  R'gisy  that  is  the  King's  Devil 
was  inftrufted  to  launch  forth  the  fubterranean  thunders  of 
his  legal  Pandemonium.    Proclamations  were  immediately 
iflued  to  forbid  the  people  to  read  or  think  but  the  devil  was 
in  the  people  {nottht  King's  DevUy  hnt  Ta?nPuine*s  Devi! j 
er  a  devil  of  fome  other  defcription)  and  the  more  they  were 
forbidden  to  read  or  think,  they  did  but  think  and  read  the 
more.  Thefe  proclamations  inftcad  of  preventing  their  ca- 
reer of  enquiry,  made  them  enquire  with  more  avidity ,^ 
and  judge  with  greater  profundity :  and  I  underftand  it  was 
very  common,  on  market  days,  in  little  country  towns,  for 
the  country,  people  who  had  never  heard  of  Paine" s  name 
before,  to  go  to  the  Httle  book-fhops,  and,  not  knowing  any 
other  way  to  a(k  for  it,  to  make  themfelves  tmderftood  by 
faying,  "Why  Maifter,   we   want  that  there   book  We 
**  mauntread."     Thus  were  proclamatrons  againft  Demo- 
crats, a  fecond  efFeftive  caufe  of  promoting  the  principles 
of  democracy* 

Proclamations  not  fucceeding,   the   next  thing  was  to 

Eroceed  to  profecutions :  accordingly  we  find,  that  men 
ave  been  profecuted  by  wholcfal'e,  fome  for  nfriting  books, 
©thers  for  having  publiihedthemy  and  others  for  having 
read  them.  For  my  part,  my  cafe  was  a  little  fingular; 
for  I  was  profecuted,  and  that  to  the  jeopardy  of  my  life, 
Jbr  not  having  read  them.  7oel  Barlow's  book,  in  particular, 
which  was  one  of  the  things  from  which  large  extra£ls 
'  were  read  upon  my  Trial,  I  had  never  (een  till  after  my 
acquittal.  Since,  indeed,  I  have  read  and  admired  it  very 
much  :  for  I  thought  it  neceffary,  as  I  had  been  in  danger 
of  being  hanged  for  it,,  that  I  (hould  know  what  it  con- 
tained. 

That 
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That  excellent  and  worthy  citizen,  Frend;  vt^s  ^Ifo  f^ 
be  perfecuted  in  the  univeriit^  of  which  ^e  was  (o  orna- 
mental a  member,  for  having  written  a  book  profeifedly 
with  a  view  of  recpncrling  tl)e  contending  parties,  and  prc- 
Tenting  the  excefles  which  he  and  every  man  forefaw  that 
the  mad  extravagances  of  the  minifter  were  plungiogus 
into.  IViuUrbottom  for  preaching  fermons  in  which  no^KKiy 
can  difcover  what  were  the  paiTages  that  were  calleci  fedi* 
tious,  was  thrown  into  Newgate,  where  he  is  .to  lie 
four  years;  and  Holly  the  printer  of  the  Newark  Herald^ 
while  the  Du  e  of  Rchniond  and  Mr.  Pitt  are  the  principal 
members  of  the  cabinet  of  this  country,  is  actually  pfofe- 
4!utcdy  condemned,  and  imprifoned,  for  re-publilliing  the 
letter,  which  the  Duke  of  Richmondy  Mr.  Pitt's  patriotic 
coadjutor  fo  induftrioufly  difleminated  throughout  the  coun- 
try, as  containing  the  be(l  and  only  means  of  reiloring  oui^ 
conftitution  to  its  ancient  vigor  and  purity. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  profecute  men  for  books^ 
Perjured  fpics,  men  known  to  be  inflamed  with  the  utmoft 
zancour  and  hatred  againft  the  parties,  w^re  permitted  to 
fwear  in  courts  of  juftice,  from  their  loofe  recollcclionsof 
converfation  ilill  more  loofe  and  unpremeditated;  and« 
upon  fuch  evidence,  men  were  condemned  for  indifcrete 
and  idle  words :  words  which,  not  being  deliberatelyfpoken, 
ought  to  be  confidcred,  as  all  haAy  and  unpremeditated 
words  muft  be  in  the  view  of  candour  and  reafon,  as  per- 
fc£lly  innocent* 

Breillat  was  condemned  for  expreflions  of  this  kind,  al- 
ledged  by  his  profecutors  to  have  been  uttered  almoft  a  year 
before  the  time  of  his  profecution.  In  the  hour  of  ine- 
briation, in  a  cofFee-houfe,  the  matter  of  which  gave  the 
information,  poor  Ho  gsati  was  taken  into  cuftody,  cram- 
med in  a  vile  dungeon  ;  and  now  forfooih  lies  in  jail/  for 
laughing  over  a  b:'.rgain,  which  no  good  man  will  approve^ 
—  made  between  the  Prince  of  Hejfe  Cajfd  and  the  EMlor  oj 
HafiovcTy  refpefting  the  fale  of  their  fubjefts  at  £y:>  per 
man  ;  and  having  therefore  called  his  molt  facred  and  au- 
guft  majefty  "  A  Hog-butcher !"  What  is  majefty  if  it, 
can  be  wounded  by  a  nick-name  ? — And  who  ever  heard 
of  any  profecution  commenced  againft  that  moft  infamous 
(landerer  Kdmundt  Bur.Cy  for  calumniating  the  ftill  more 
facred  and  aus^uft  majefty  of  the  people  by  calling  them 
a  Swinijh  Multitude?    i  cttor  this  fooliln  piece  of  levity  and 
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^ffboneiy,  (v^hile  the  f|»ftacled  buffoon  of  St.  Steven's  is 
yet  at  large)  is  poor  Hodgfonj  forfooth,  allb,  coniHied  ip 
Newgate,  with  a  fine  upon  his  baok,  in  violation  of  the 
Hzonftitution  of  the  country,  Magna  Chaxta  and  the  Biilof 
Rights,  which  expreCsly  fay  tliat  no  judge  ihall,  at  his  peril 
lay  unconfcionable  fines  upon  an^  tiian,  which  muft  weigh 
liim  dowirfor  ever.  There  he  lies  ipadod  with  an  enor-. 
cnousfine,  evidently  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  keeping 
him  a  prifoner  for  life :  becaufe  dioiie  who  impofed  thf^liDey 
jcnow  that  neither  he  nor  his  connedions  are  worth  the  fan 
4if  money  fixed  upon  hisliead* 

The  cafe  of  poor  Fr(7/?vasftitt  more  wicked^'  /i&<iiad 
fceen  drinking  with  hisfrknds  at  acoSbe^houte,  \vl  a  privacfe 
room  ;  and  was  retiring  to  his  home,  when  a  man  Ajomed 
him  as  he  was  goin^  through  the'cndFee  room :  ^  I  i^nk 
^  you  are  Cidzem  Froft^'-^'  Yes,  I  am' — *<  ¥ou  liave  been 
^  in  Franoe  lately .?"^-*  Yes,  I  fcare.'-r*<  Hoewdayou  find 
"  things  ^ng  on  in   France:"-^*  Oh  very  glorioufly, 

*  every  thing  goes  on  juft  as  k  ought/— <^  Oh  you  are* 
-^  liberty  i»an  ;  you  are  for  Uherty  and  equality  i  think.**-*. 
•*  Yes,  I  am  for  liberty  a«id^uality."—"  What^jrliborty 
^^  and  equality  and  no  king^"T^^  Yes  Sir,  for  liberty  and 

*  equality  and  no  king ' — **  What  are  you  for  liberty  and 
•**  equality  and  no  king  in  England?"  V^xedatid  indi&- 
liant  as  every  one  muft  feel,  under  fuch  circmnftances,  he 
replied,  *  Yes,  Sir,  I  am  for  liberty  and  equality  and  no 
'*  king  in  England.' 

I  was  prefent  in  the  court  urhcn  this  catlfe  was  tried : 
'and  I  heard  this  D  aholas  Rfgis^  fuiminate  fuch  a  vdlume  of 
horrible  dennnciacions.^  and  opprobrium  againft  fhe  culprit^i 
t-kiat  one  would  have  imagined,  if  one  thad  only  heard  his 
ipeec'h,  and  not  kfiown  the  particular  crime  for  which  the 
man  was  tried,  that  he  had  ahfolutely  endeavoured  tomuri- 
der  the  king,  put  his  fons  to  the  torture,  and  violate  thfe 
f>urityof  his  daughters. 

Indignation  and  not  fear  was  ftirred  hy  thefe  proceedings^; 
and  men  became  more  and  more  democratic,  when  they 
fcw  the  vioicacc  aud  injuftice  with  which  thofe  who  were 
the  enemies  of  democracy  proceeded. 

The  next  ftep,  however,  inftead  of  being  a  milder  was 
of  «  more  fevere  defcription.  Men  for  fpeaking  their 
fentimentfi  in  a  convemion  — fentiments,  man^^of  which 
jnay  be  traced  to  the  glorious  Alfred  himfel^  founder 
'•f  ouj  liherty --fentiments  which,  at  tb>  ,,uod  of  the  re- 
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volution,  would  have  been  thought  to  be  the  boaft  and  the 

S^lory  of  EngUihmen.  Britcms— Men  for  Tpeaking  thefc 
entinients,  under  that  conftitution  which  pretends  to  be 
the  fame  as  was  eftabliihed  at  the  Revolution  in  1688,  were 
tranfported,  like  felons,  to  Botany  Bay. 

iiowever  what  is  the  confequence?  How  ignorant  moft 
thofe  men  be  who  think  opinions  will  be  beaten  down  bjr 
perfecution  —  Are  they  ignorant  of  the  hiftory  of  their 
country?  Are  they  ignorant  of  the  hiftory  of  that  chrifti* 
anity,  which  they  profefs,  but  which  they  difgracc  by  their 
condud?  Do  they  not  know  that,  when  opinions  are  per- 
fecuted,  if  they  have  but  the  leaft  portion  of  comparative 
truth,  they  will  grow  ten  times  ftronger  in  confequence  of 
that  perfecution  i 

Men  who  never  troubled  themfelves  with  the  tnveftiga- 
tion  before,  felt  their  blood  boil  wirhin  them  at  this  treat* 
ment ;  and  ftepped  forward  to  ihew  that  they  were  not 
afhamed  of  being  the  advocates  of  men  thus  cruelly  treat- 
ed :  and  from  being  advocates  of  the  men,  they  became  advo^ 
cates  of  the  caufe.  Though  they  would  hot  have  been  fb  bat 
for  thejinjuftice  with  which  thofe  opinions  were  perfecuted. 

Well,  finding  cvfery  thing  they  had  done  to  prevent  the 
progrefs  of  liberty  had  only  increafed  its  prc^refs  —what 
was  the  next  objca  ?  Blood f  Bloodl  Blood!    Ferocity  could 
jjo  longer  be  reftrained.     Thofe  beings  whofe   glaring 
«yes,  rolling  like  fiends,  and  cenvulfive  lips,  quivering 
like  beafts  of  prey,  with  favage  expedation,  exulted  over 
thofe  beings  whom  they  thought  they  had  in  their  power, 
and  thus  made  a  place,  which  ought  to  be  the  feat  of  wif« 
dom  and  of  fan£lity,  a  fort  of  bear-garden  by  their  ferocity 
— »and  who  treated  the  perfons  who  were  brought  before 
them  like  reptiles  unfit  to  be  looked  at— thefe  wretches-*- 
pardon  me  n  I  am  too  warm  in  my  expreiTions-  Huma* 
jiity  cannot  always  bear  with  patience  the  recoUeAion  of 
fuch  infulting  brutality,  as   I  have  encountered! — Thetp 
beings  attempted  to  take  away  the  lives  of  men  for  perfe- 
vering  in  dodrines  diey  themfelves  had  fet  afloat ;  and 
upon  the  ftream  and  current  of  which  they  had  failed  into 
the  port  of  power. 

In  the  midft  pf  their  ferocity,  liowever,  they  were  cow- 
ards. They  did  not  dare  toad  a  wicked  part  like  men: 
^nd  in  order  to  fortify  themfelves  againft  the  confequences 
of  fo  illegal  an  ad,  they  feduced  perfons,  who,  till  that 
time  were  fuppofed  to  haye  ibme  little  chara^r,  to  join 
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them,  and  make  a  moft  unnatural  coalition,  and  Whig' and 
Tory  joined  together  in  afadion  fo  heterogeneous,  as  was 
never  before  thought  of;  that  thus  by  their  united  power 
they  might  venture  to  deftroy  a  few  plain,  fimple,  fortune«> 
lefs,  unconneded  men,  who  had  dared  to  tell  their  fellow 
citizens  that  they  ought  to  be  free,  and  that  the  principles 
w^ich  were  true  when  thefe  men  were  out  of  power,  conti* 
nued  ftill  to  be  fo  now  they  are  in.  Hence  came  forward^ 
from  the  fame  cowardly  fpirit,  the  aiTaffin-l ike  attempts 
of  toad-eating  fcribblers  and  hired  journalids.  A  pam-- 
phlet  was  publiihed  by  Mr,  Reeves's  Bookfeller,  the  very 
title  of  which  treated  us  as  if  we  were  already  convided  ; 
i peaking  of  thetreajan  commuted  by  the  perjens  now  in  cuftoiy 
upon  a  charge! 

What  affirm  that  a  treafbn  was  aflually  committed*  and 
fend  thefe  affirmations  in  heaps  to  every  corner  of  the 
country,  while  the  men  remained  yet  untried ;  and  the 
miniilcr  and  all  the  lawyers  around  him  had  not  found  out 
what  fpeciiic  crime  to  charge  upon  the  warrant !  What» 
was  this  prejudication  to  be  permitted  in  thislandofliitriyf 
Yes  and  more  flagitious  prejudications  ftilL 

Sir  John  Rofty  the  Recorder  of  London,  and  one  of  the 
commiffioners,  by  whom  we  were  afterwards  to  be  tried^ 
if  the  papers  recorded  juftly  his  fpeech  on  that  occafion^ 
ftood  up  m  his  judicial  capacity  upon  the  fwearing  in  of 
the  new  Sherifl^s,  and  accufed  us^  as  though  we  had  been 
men  already  convi3ed,  of  having  confpiredagainft  the  life 
of  the  King.  '^  Gentlemen,  you  Will  have  in  the  dif^ 
'^  charge  of  your  funAions,  duties  of  peculiar  impor- 
'^  tance  to  fulfil-  You  will  have  to  take  charge,  and 
'*  cuilody  over  men  who  have  had  the  profligate  audacity 
''  to  lift  the  arm  of  treaion,  againft  the  facred  life  of  the 
"  King.'* 

Thefe  are  ckxx  Judges  III  O  Britons!  Britons! — What  is 
our  fituation  if  upon  fuch  Judges,  and  fuch  witneffes  as 
thofe  who  fentus  before  fuch  judges  thought  fit  to  provide, 
the  pure  adminiftration  of  juftice  is  to  depend. 

But  Citizens,  thefe  continual  calumnies  and  prejudtca** 
tions  would  not  do  ;  thefe  are  attempts  which  the  paffions 
of  men  cannot  endure.  Thefe  are  attempts  which  even 
the  perverted  judgments  of  Ariftocrats  will  not  approve. 
They  had  firetched  the  cord  till  it  broke  :  and  the  men 
whofe  lives  they  fought,  found  glorious  champions  among 
the  foremoft  leaders  at  the  bar ;   they  warned  not  the 
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itfDftance  o^  !K)iieft  ftren  in  another  branch  of  the  profcf- 
iion  ;  and  they  foimd  a  glorlons  afyltim  in  that  port  and 
harbour  of  Brrtifli  liberty— [AN  INDEPENDENT 
JURY  I  which  all  the  arts  (and  arts  enough  were  appealed 
to)  of  eourtiefs  and  tnirtirters  could  not  corrupt. 

This  attempt  broke  the  charm  of  popular  thfatuatio^ 
The  furious  Art (locrats  hid  their  heads  in  confufion;  and 
I  am  happy  to  fay,  the  Denjocrats  had  the  virtue  and 
the  wifdom  not  to  abufe  their  triumph.  Itiftcad  of  be- 
coming more  furious,  they  became  more  moderate ;  and" 
Ihewed  the  gemiine  excellence  of  their  principles,  by  not 
falling  into  that  intemperance  which  the  enthuliafm  of 
tireak  minds  is  too  apt  to  produce,  but  which  muft  be 
always  injurious  to  the  caufe  of  truth  and  virtue ! 

But  citizens,  there  is  another  way  in  which  thefe  pcr- 
(ecutions  ferved  the  caufe  of  liberty.  It  was  pretty  uni- 
Vcrfally  believed,  that  One  of  the  terms  of  agreement 
made  with  certain  paHies  when  they  came  into  the  Grand 
Cabinet  Coalition,  was,  that  the  minifler  (hould  abfu- 
lately  prove  us  to  haVebecn  guilty  of  High  Treafon,  and 
convift  us  accordingly. 

Having  found  with  what  fecurity.and  confidence  he 
cf^vild  pfdndft  and  vow  in  the  name  of  a  Hvufe  of  Commons^. 
i^ithout  the  trouble  of  a  previous  confultation,  the  mi- 
ftifter  wafl  really  to  ofF^r  himfelf  as  godfather  alfo  for  a 
Britifh  jury-.  butaBritifh  Jury  is  not  a  Britifli  Houfe 
of  Commons ;  and  that  which  he  promifed  in  their  names, 
they  did  not  thinkj  itukm  they  came  to  med^  that  tkcmfdrfts 
wen  bound  to  pfrfofin. 

The  country  perceiving  two  fuch  ftrong  and  mighty 
fedioiis,  become  fo  weak  and  fo  impotent,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  combine  together  in  this  extraordinary  man- 
ner, and  to  adopt  fuch  extraordinary  meafures,  againd  a 
few  fimple  unconneSed  men,,  began  to  enquire  what  the 
rcafon  w  this  could  be  ;  and  they  immediately  foimd  that 
the  real  rei^fon  was  corruption —th^it  thefe  virtuous  Whigs 
finding  they  had  no  longer  any  chance  of  having  all  the 
loaves  and  fifhe^  to  their  own  mare,  very  prudently  con- 
fented  to  take  half  the  loaves  and  ii  flies,  rather  than  have 
none  at  all ! 

This  then  deftroyed  all  confidence  in  party :  and  con- 
fidence in  party  has  always  been  found  the  greateft  enemy 
to  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  the  genuine  rights  oif 
Mankind.     It  is  in  priii<^tples  only  that  you  can  confide ; 
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am<t  no  ffian  t^n  be  entitled  to  cduntenaitctf  or  ftfFefiiotv 
but  as  he  is  fubfervient  tothofe  glof  ious  pf  in^iples  upoit- 
ivhich  tile  rights  and  happinefs  of  mankind  are  btiilt,  and 

!  upon  which  atone  thoTe  rights  and  that  happinef»  can  be 

ftipported. 

The  enormous  taxation  with  whicli  the  peopte    are 

t  burdened  id  another  of  th«  operating  canfes :  and  when 

t  they  found  themfelves,  by  the  muttvplkatiOQ  of  place*^ 

and  penfions^  burdened  with  additional  loads^  this  led 
them  to  confider  a  little  tncNTe  deeply  die  ptincrptes  06 
that  democratic  branch  of  the  confthution^  without  which 

I  the  conftitutioh  of  this  country  would  be  worth  nothing 

at  all.  When  they  found  that  not  only  dtt/hcrais  but  ^(^ 
^'(?ff  Tfff^  had  places  and  pen  (Ions;  when  they  found  that 
not  only  the  Tory  Piit  and  the  Tories  that  adhered  t9 
him,  but  the  Whig  Slormon/,  now  MansfitUf  and  other 
Whigs  held  places  of  Tome  thouTands  a  year^  paid  by  the 
toil  and  induiiry  of  the  people— when  they  found  thac 
illuftrious  ornament,  in  pdint  of  intelleft,  to  the  cotmtry 
in  which  he  lives — that  man  of  powerful  mind  whofe  exer- 
tions have  contributed  alone  to  furnilh  any  refpeAability  ta 
the  Whig  Party  during  the  laft  half  century -*that  evea 
FaXf  though  in  trtith  he  k  ids  no  finecure  place,  htk%/feni  ike 
ike  fnotKyJbr  iMck  he  Jdd  wu:  and  that  therefore  he  foiind 
himfelf  bomKi  to  contend  that  patent  places  are  property 
fo  facred  that  you  muft  not  Venture  to  attack  them';  not 
even  in  the  (hape  of  taxation  ;  when  they  found  all  thM^ 
Was  it  poflible  tor  them  not  to  fee  through  the  ju^le  of  the 
Jrefent  fyftem,  and  to  wiOi  for  an  aflemby  in  which  the 
democracy  fhouM^be  purely  and'tmly  repnefented? 

In  this  then  it  is  palpable^  that  both  parties  are  agreed^ 
Adminiftration  andOppofition  are  in  harmonious  concerts 
when  Mr.  Harrifm  brought  forward  a  motion  for  laying 
a  tax  upon  the  pkces  of  perfons  receiving  favors  from 
the  Crown  Mr.  Pitt  thought  it  impoffible  any  k&nouraik 
gentUman  could  fuppofe  the  kenourabU  ffentUman  to  be  in 
eameft.  No,  no,  he  could  not  fuppofe  the  honourable 
gentleman  could  mean  any  thing  but  a  joke.  Aftanifhing 
afluranct!  although  he  (hould  have  faid  in  dired  lan- 
guage, "  What  does  the  honourable  gentleman  fuppofe^ 
after  we  have  been  grafping  at  power  (b  long  and  to  fuc- 
cefsfully'- after  we  have  devi  fed  fo  many  expedients  to 
turn-  that  power  to  our  own  advantage — after  we  have 
kid  fucfa  burdens  upon  the  ihoulders  of  thepeople^,  in  cru- 
der 
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der  that  we  may  fill  our  own  coffers — after  we  have  takeil^ 
fuch  pains  to  (ecure  to  ourfelves  the  plunder  of  the  coun« 
try,  does  the  honourable  gentleman  fuppofe  us  to  be  fo 
weak  and  inconfiftent»  as,  that  we  will  now  fufTer  by  our 
own  free  will  andconfent,  any  part  of  that  plunder  to  be 
taken  away  from  us!" 

Thus,  then,  whatever  difagreement  there  may  be  be^ 
tween  Whigs  and  Tories,  as  to  who  ought  to  have  the 
largeft  (hare  of  thofe  places  and  penfions,  and  the  like, 
k  IS  eirident  that  they  are  perfedly  agreed,  that  no  pait 
of  this  facred  property  ihall  be  touched  for  the  purpoie  of 
listening  the  burden  of  the  people*  Nor  is  John  Bull 
(6  blind  as  not  to  perceive  the  juggle :  and  hence  an  ad- 
ditional reafon  for  wiihing  the  reftoration  of  that  true 
Democratic  Houfe  of  Commons  by  which  alone  this  jug- 
giing  can  be  pot  an  end  to. 

Citizens,  I  am  afraid  I  fhall  not  be  able  to  go  through 
aiU  the  fubjedls  I  propofed  this  evening*  I  believe  I  ihadl 
not  be  able  to  enter  at  large  into  the  blunders,  the  ridi- 
culous profeflions,  the  bravadoes  and  boaftings  with  which 
the  prefent  war  has  been  attended*  Suffice  it  to  fay>  the 
people  have  opened  their  eyes,  and,  having  difcovered 
tkic  real  objeds  of  the  war,  are  diflatisfied  with  it  s  con- 
tinuance. They  have  begun  to  enquire  how  this  war 
came  to  have  been  undertaken;  and  they  perceive  it  to 
have  been  undertaken,  in  confequence  of  their  having  no 
organ  to  reprefent  their  intereils  in  the  national  Council 
-^and  they  begin  to  think  alfo  that  the  man  who  earns 
every  thing,  whofe  labour  creates  all  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  has  almoft  as  much  right  to  have  fome  voice  in 
naming  the  reprefentatives  by  which  the  country  is  to  be 
governed,  as  thofe  who  produce  nothing  but  conftune  the 
whole. 

Something  too  towards  opening  the  eyes  of  the-  people,  has 
been  done  by  the  imbecility  with  which  this  war  has  been 
cbndu6)ed-— which  began  with  bullying,  was  carried  on  with 
ab{urdity9  and  is  likely  to  terminate  with  difgrace.  This  war 
and  this  condu6l  of  the  war  has  tended  to  a  confiderable  de- 
gree to  open  their  eyes :  and  blunders  and  difgraces,-  tho'  they 
h^ve  not  made  the  Minifter  a  whit  wifer,  have  had  fame 
cfTcA  upon  the  people;  and,  if  I  am  not  much  miftaken,  hi 
zvillfind  that  thy  are  fomewhat  wifer  than  they  were* 

I  hope  they  will  be  wife  enough ;  that  whatever  they  attempt 
they  will  attempt  by  peace,  reaiba  and  juftice;  not  by  tumult 

and 
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I  fSLod  violeiure.    Commotion  and  coercion  are  the  game  of  the 

I  Minifter;    enquiry  and  reafon  are  the  game  for  us:    becaufe 

we  have  truth  on  our  fide,  and  if  we  once  perfuade  the  great 
multitude  of  the  people  (and  foldiers  are  people  as  well  as  we 
arc) — if  we  can  once  convince  the  great  body  of  the  people 
that  they  have  rights ;  and  perfuade  them  peaceably  and  firmly 
.to  demand  their  rights,  I  ihouM  like  to  fee  the  four  or  five 
bundled  men,  or  the  four  or  five  thoufand,  who  would  have 
the  impudence  (not  to  fay  the  courage)  to  fland  againft  the 
congregated  voice  of  the  nation*  It  is  the  very  nature  of  roent 
who  are  wrong,  who  feel  they  are  convi£leci  of  wrong,  and 
aje  confronted  by  millions  haying  truth  on  their  fides,  to 
]blu{h  and  retire;  and  violence  is  only  rendered  neceflary  by 
the  intemperance  of  tbofe  who  have  not  patience  enough  to 
wait  for  the  peaceful  operations  of  human  reafon. 

.Citizens,  there  is.  one  very  important  thing  however, 
which  the  prefent  war  has  taus;ht  us,  it  has  taught  us  the  ab- 
furdity  of  the  idea  that  one  EngtiJ/wtan  can  b^t  half  a  d$%iu 
Fnnchmen*  It  has  taueht  us  that  if  Engliihmen,  formerly^ 
h^d  any  advantage  over  Trenchmen,  it  was  only  becaufe  the 
Englifh  were  more  free  than  the  French:  for  that  liberty  and 
enthufiafm  are  every  thing,  and  climate,  feature,  and  com* 
plexion  nothing  at  allf 

The  infatuation  of  Minifters  however  fiill  continues. 
They  have  rummaged  all  the  univerfe  almoft  to  find  out  perfon% 
who  would  accept  of  penfions,  commonly  called  fubMies,  in 
order  to  fupport  the  alliance;  and  having  ranged  almoft  the 
whole  of  this  terraqueous  globe^  I  fuppofe  the  next  fiep  wifl 
be  to  fubfidtze  the  Prince  of  the  infernal  regions  himfeU,  and 
fiet  him  to  become  their  ally;  as  being  a  fit— ^perhaps  the 
ficteft  agent  for  their  purpofe. 

Nay,  there  are  ftrong  fymptcHns  of  fomc  negociation  cf 
this  fort  already:  for  they  have  lately  acquired  an  AUy  who 
may  be  fuppofed,  by  ibme,  to  have  dealings  with  that  great 
peribnage— rand  to  be  in  no  fmail  degree  in  his  confidence; 
and  I  ftould  not  be  at  all  furprized  if  Mrs.  William^  rf 
Store  Streetj  who  fo  timely  ftcpped  forward  to  boaft  her  loyr 
alty  to  the  King,  and  acquaintance  with  the  Queen  of  thi« 
country,  and  dedicated  her  work  to  heri  foretelling  that  Louis 
XVIII.  would  be  rcftored  to  the  Crown  of  France;  that  the 
Stadtholder  would  be  reflored  in  Holland,  and  that  the  arms  of 
Britain  (in  defiance  of  the  f«lfe  prophecies  of  Brothers)  would 
be  triumphant,  and  the  houfe  of  Bruufwick  prefide  upon  the 
fritiih  throne  for  ever— I  fliould  n<^  be  at  all  furprized  if  this 

augufl 
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artguft  perCbnagc  fhonld  by  and  by  produce  hpr  form-d  credefj- 
tiais,  and  take  upon  hcrfelf  the  tfeia6lerof  Minifter  Pleni- 
potentiary from  his  S(X)ty  Highncfi:  :ind  then  both  the  Pope 
and  the  Devil  may  have  their  Ambafladors  at  Court;  and  tiie 
adieiftieal  pra<Siice  of  burning  them  in  efligy  on  the  5th  of 
November,  difgrzct*  the  country  no  more! 

But  there  is  one  reafon  -u-by,  pcrbj^s,  an  afltance  of  this 
k"md  might  not  fo  very  mucti  contribute  towards  increafing 
the  fpirit  of  democracy  among  us  as  fomc  other  alliances 
■have':  for  we  arc  informed  that  fpirits  neither  eat  nor  drink ; 
-Tund  that  the  Devil  has  weakb  enough  in  Pandemonium  al- 
ready. He  will  not,  therefore,  want  either  fubfidy  or  loani 
arid  it  wi?l  flotbc  ncceffar^  to  fentl  oin*  bread  and  beef  to  tiie 
'tew£r  Teg  ions  to  feed  thefe  new  allies.  Thif,  however,  we 
are  obliged  to  do  for  om-  other  allies,  and  the  common  people 
■findrng  themfclves  rethiced  to  tnifery  and  ftarvaiion,  as  in  the 
inoft  tertile  parts  of  this  country  you  may,  tf  you  ohufe,  fefc 
ihat  ihey  are  reduced  1—1  fay,  the  common  people  Bndinj^ 
nlhemfeWet  fo  reduced,  for  the  fake  of  fupporting  -the  princi- 
jpfes  of  ariflocratic  domination  and  ufurpration,  i-s  it  not  iiatt^ai 
Ifhat  they  Aotrfd  be  repefled  with  difguft  from  principles  the 
viBtfitsming  of  w^k?h  coft  dhem  fo  <kar ;  and  be  led  to  en- 
quire whether  the  cheaper  dominion  of  pure  jnftke  and  free 
equal  reprefentatlon  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  t!ie  exptnce  of 
'  anllocratic  corruption? 

Citizens,  1  -camiot  part  from  you  wkhout  faying  a  few 
words  relative  to  the  cotidition  of  the  lower  orders  of  fociety. 
You  wboltften  to  ine  are  moft  of  you  perfens  Who  are  raffed, 
in  fomc  degree,  above  the  mifery  which  I  have  *been  con- 
•<lemri^  to  view :  bvit  4q  not  fuppofe,  becatffe  you  are  a  few 
fteps  higher  on  the  ladder  of  foeiety^  that  the  lower  fteps  caft 
%e  ^broken  away  without  fecuring  yqur  deftmdbon. 

Citizens,  in  (fee  iflc  of  Wight,  where  'Nature  fecms  t^ 
%a«e  poured 'her  h<;auei€$,  her  fubUmity  and  her  fertility  %^h 
4;hefnoft  lavish  hand,  wthere  the  common  average  of  produc- 
ifon  upon  <everyacpe  of  land  is  a  third  part  more  than  <he 
-average  of  the  other  parts  <sf  Britain— in  the  midft  W  this 
^rti^ity,  in  the  -midft  erf  C-his  afounduKe,  in  the  midft  of  aK 
'<the -fubi  ime  beauties  and  rMnantic  feenes  which  that  enchant* 
Ing country  ppefents,  how  often  hasmy  heart  ached  to  behold 
*he  "beggared  misery  of  ibe  great  body  of  tb^  people. — Gnai 
**hffyi  No,  4hofe  i«  no  great  body  ot  people  rhere.  Popula- 
tion ifi  wafting >away.  TttPn  wherever  you  wiU,  you  fee  cot- 
tages falling  .into  ruin  \  you  fee  nuaafiens  of  luxury  rlftng,  (the 

fine 
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ftne  JFeelings  of  whoTe  tnafters  cailnot  endure  the  Gght  of 
wretchednefs:  and  whoj  therefore,  permit  not  a  cottage  to 
rife  within  their  vicinity.  There  you  may  fee  the  little  farm** 
>houfe  turned  into  the  furnmer  houfe  of  fome  gentleman  ot 
lady  of  quality;  the  grounds  upon  which  the  farmer  lived 
•turned  into  Fernus  Orne^Sj  where  the  produce  is  grsifped  by 
the  luxurious  individual  who  has  laid  out  the  country  tor  hi^ 
pleafure  and  amufement*  It  is  true  it  is  better  that  they  pio- 
duce  corn  there  than  that  they  ihould  lay  it  out  entirely  in  arw 
tides  of  pleafure  and  luxury;  But  what  is  the  confequencef 
Thtf  wealthy  individual  hoards  up  the  grain;  He  has  no  callls 
for  rent;  he  has  no  particular  ncceffities  to  compel  him  to 
do  jufiice  to  fociety,  and  bring  his  corn  to  a  fair  market 9 
and  therefore  he  fpeculates,  and  waits  for  an  opportunity  to 
take  advantage  of  the  artificial  diftreffes  of  mankind :  and  to 
fuch  a  height  are  thefe  fpecuiaticns  carried,  that  corn  in  the 
JJJe  of  lytght  has  been  foM  this  fummer  at  20I;  and  24].  A 
load,  {landing  on  the  ground :  though  in  the  memory  of  the 
oldeft  man  alive  in  that  iflind  it  was  never  I2i.  before. 

Citizens  I  have  not  coiKluded  the  picture.  It  happens  ih^t 
this  ifland  produces  in  one  year,  as  is  admitted  by  all  the  hif*- 
torians,  as  much  grain  and  cattle  as  would  mainrain  the  inha- 
bitants ten.  It  produces,  alfo,  the  grcateil  abundance  of 
ihell  (i(h$  particularly  crabs  and  lobfters,  which  are  fent  to 
the  London  nnarket.  The  markets,  alfo,  of  Portfmoiith, 
Gofport  and  Southampton  are  fupplied  with  vegetables  front 
this  fpot— and  boats,  and  even  large  vefleis,  are  built  in  the 
port-s  and  creeks.  Vet  wiih  all  this,  except  in  a  few  particu- 
lar fpots,  the  country  is  alraoft  a  Defert  iii  point  of  popula- 
tion ;  and  fometimes  they  are  reduced  to  the  gicateft  diilrefs 
to.i^ec  in  their  harveft. 

^  You  will  fupjpofe,  then,  that  the  peafantry  being  fo  few, 
live  in  happineis  and  comfort  \  that  they  have  dCcept  ap- 
J)arel,  decent  education,  eat  a  little  meat  twice  or  three 
times  a  week  at  leaft.  But,  alas  !  No  fuch  thing.  Their 
wages  are  not  fufficient  for  bread.  Their  children  run  in 
barefoot  beggary  in  groupes,  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  their 
oppreffors  j  and  they  will  run  for  miles  to  get  a  halfpenny 
by  opening  a  gate  to  let  you  pafs  through  ;  fave  your  fcr- 
vant  the  trouble  of  difmounting,  as  if  the  curfe  of  Canaan 
had  fallen  UDon  them  that  fervants  unto  fervants  they 
fhould  be.  And  thus  is  the  univerfal  condition  of  the  pea- 
fantry of  that  country.  1  have  been  grieved  at  my.  heart 
to  fee  human  beings  thus  brought  up  in  ignorance.     I  have 

^  K  been 
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been  grieved  to  my  foul  to  fee  beings  whom  nature  made 
my  equals  thus  fubjefted  by  ufurping  man  to  cringing  beg- 
gary :  and  dcomeJ  to  play  tricks  and  anticksto  extort  that 
from  the  levity  of  their  beholders  which  compaflion  ^wiH 
not  impart.  I  ha\e  grieved  to  fee  the  fined  forms  in  the 
world  (for  the  ruftic  females  of  the  ifland  have  peculiar 
advantages  in  point  of  perfon}  climbing  over  rocks  to  col- 
IciStlampets — miferable  Ihell  fiih  that  Itick  to  the  (helves 
and  (h ingles,  tofuilain  an  exigence  deftitute  of  comfort, 
deidtute  of  intelligence,  deilitute  of  every  enjoyment— 
nay  of  every  decent  neceffaryof  life. 

Oh  citizens,  reflect,  I  conjure  you,  that  the  common 
clafs  of  mankind  and  you  are  one !  that  you  are  one  in 
nature  !  that  you  are  one  in  intereft !  and  that  thofe  who 
feek  to  opffrefs  the  loxtitTi  feek  to  annihilate  the  intermediate 
orders,  it  is  their  intereft  to  have  but  two  clafles,  the 
very  high  and  the  very  low,  that  thofe  they  opprefs  may 
be  kept  at  too  great  a  diftance — and  in  too  much  igno- 
rance to  be  enabled  to  feek  redrefs ;  and  that  thofe  who 
partake  of  their  favors  may  take  as  little  as  poflible  from 
them  of  the  wages  of  corruption  and  iniquity. 

I  have  generally  been  mo(t  anxious  about  the  condition 
of  the  molt  diftreifed  orders  of  fociety,  becaiife  they  have 
feldom  an  anxious  advocate :  we  are  apt  to  feel  difguft  at 
abjed  mifery  and  wretchednefs,  and  the  fickly  imagina- 
tion turns  away  from  fuch  objeds  of  contemplation. 
It  is  therefore  that  I  dwell  particularly  upon  their  cafe. 
But  it  is  not  to  one  clafs  of  the  people  I  wifli  to  confine 
myfelf ;  I  wifli  not  to  limitjuftice  to  a  particular  fphere.— 
I  would  have  it  extend  throughout  the  univerfe,  and  be 
participated  toev^ry  being,  whatever  be  his  condition,  his 
colour,  nation  or  his  circumftances.  It  is  univerfal,  and 
not  partial  jullicethati  contend  for:  the  rightfand  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  univerfe,  not  the  anielioration  and  benefit  of 
a  particular  clafs. 

Let  mc  however  conjure  the  middling  orders  of  fociety 
to  remember  that  they  are  particularly  interefted  :  that  if 
we  have  not  peace  and  retorm  in  time,  thofe  who  arp 
now  the  middling,  muft  foon  be  the  lower  orders ;  for 
opprciTion,  though  it  begins  with  the  poor  and  helplefs 
mounts  upwards  from  clafs  to  clafs  till  it  devours  the 
whole:  andlet  it  be  remembered,  even  by  the  wealthy 
and  unfeeling  merchant,  who  is  now  but  too  often  the 

ready 
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ready  inftrumcnt  of  minif^erial  tyranny,  that  the  only  fa- 
vor rcfcrved  for  him  is  like  the  favor  of  Polyphemus  to 
Uhjfis  -  **  You  have  endeavoured  to  gladden  my  heart," 
faid  the  one-eyed  monfter,  *'  by  the  beverage  you  have 
•*  imparted  ;  and  therefore  when  I  have  devoured  your 
**  companions;  when  I  have  torn  their  limbs,  to  pieces, 
**  and  banquetted  on  their  flefli,  you  faall  be  the  loft  facri-^ 
^^Jice  that  Jball  be  made  to  my  rapacious  maw.'* 


TI1£ 


THE  HORRORS  OF  ROYAL  AMBlTIOW, 
JTMi  the  Sattle  rf  Barn  IT,  «r  P4^  in  tbt  Pmpatweu^ 

[  Chminuid  fr$m  pk  7,t%>) 

1.0UD  cries  of  vengeance  fpeak  their  brave  defpair  s 
jta^itig  they  turn  ;  as  wolves  their  huntett  tear  :^-^* 
Or  as  the  Elephant,  whofe  gknC  mig^ 
Is  arm*d  by  Nature  for  refiftlefs  fighl| 
His  haughty  rage  by  martial  an  increas'cl^ 
Tramples  the  myriad  armies  of  the  £afl— 
Then  (gall'd  with  wounds,  and  frantic  with  his  patin) 
Turns  on  his  friends;   afiails  the  (hrinking.  train. 
And  with  promifcuous  carnage  ftrews  the  plain. 

So  turns  the  tide  of  this  difaftrous  day, 
And  their  own  fwords  the  Earl's  fierce  fquadrofis  flay; 
friend  falls  by  friend,  on  comrades  comrades  eharge  -g 
And  raging  Dcvafiation  iialksat  large-— 
O'er  hills  of  ilain  his  limbs  enormous  rcars^ 
Joins  the  loud  (hout,  and  thunders  in  theiremfs ; 
Calls  to  their  deflin'd  fead  his  vulture  brood ; 
Whets  his  keen  fangs,  and  bathes  his  lips  with  bloods 
While  frighted  Pity,  (hrieking  o'er  the  plain, 
Bares  her  white  bread,  and  wrings  her  nands  in  vain« 

While  thus  the  **  Dogs  of  War/'  with  wild  defpair^ 
Thofc  who  "  let  flip,"  their  furious  havoc  tear, 
The  bated  chief,  who  (lainM  his  tufks  with  gore, 
•*  And  made  the  forefts  tremble  with  his  roar," 
Among  his  hunters,  long,  indignant,  ftands 
O'er  the  Itrew'd  wreck  of  his diforder'd  bands) 
This  way  and  that  the  deathful  fury  deals, 
And  tenfold  rage  his  hopelefs  pangs  reveals  i 
Refolv'd,  and  furious,  in  this  clofing  ftrifci 
To  crown  the  favage  (laughters  of  his  life  $ 
Till,  fate-commifTioned,  flies  the  thirHing  dart^ 
Drives  thro'  his  breafl,  and  quivers  in  his  heart—* 
Here,  on  this  fpot,  perhaps,  where  now  I  tread^ 
Writhing  iu  death,  his  mighty  limbs  were  fpread  } 
And  while  his  vafTals,  prodigal  of  blood, 
Pour*d  on  his  tyrant  corfe  the  vital  flood| 
And  kept  alive  the  dying  flame  of  (ight, 
Till  added  deaths  appeas'd  his  fuUen  fprite« 
In  dufl:  and  blood  fob'd  forth  that  fiery  foul 
Eaith  could  not  hold|  and  Heaven  could  fcarc4^conCroL 
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Report  on  the  State  of  Popular  Opinion,  and 
the  Caufesof  /Ac  rapid  Diffurion  of  DEMOCRA- 
TIC  ,PRJNCIPLES.  Part  the  Third.  Ijiclud- 
ing  Inquijitorial  Affhciations — Principles  and  Con- 
du£t  of  the  War- —Starvation — Impolitic  Tr£at- 
•MENT  OF  THE  SoLDiERY,  Scc.  Delivered  at  thc 
Le5lure  Room,  Beaufort  Buildings^  September  ixth^ 

^795- 

Citizens, 

vJNT  the  laft  evening  I  entered  into  an  inveftigation  of  the 
diflerent  fpccics  of  dtimocracy,  or  rather  of  the  different  in* 
terpretations  which  have  been  given  to  the  word.  And  though 
I  did  not  deny  that  there  might  be  feme  prevalence  of  a  fpirit 
cif  abfolute  democracy  among  us,  the  objefct  to  which  I  par- 
ticularly dire6ied  yt)ur  attention,  was  that  Conftitutional  demo* 
cracy  which  oughi  to  prevail  in  this  country^  which  I  conceived 
generally  did  prevail,  and  which  I  recommended  to  your  zea- 
lous afre^iion  and  diligent  cultivation. 

I  (hall  enier  upon  the  bufuiefs  of  this  evening,  by  obferv- 
ing  that  in  the  former  lecture,  I  was  compelled  to  pafs  over 
ibme  topics  in  a  more  flight  manner  than,  upon  review,  I 
find  condftent  with  their  importance.  Among  other  fubjc6tsy 
there  are  many  facts  relative  to  the  war,  and  the  influence  it 
has  had  in  roufing  in  the  public  mind  an  anxious  defire  for  the 
nevival  of  our  conftitutional  democracy,  which  were  then 
not  animadvcitcd  upon;  and  alfo  certain  circumftances  pre- 
paratory to  the  prefent  infamous  crufade,  which  were  indeed 
very  flightly  pafled  over.  The  one  I  {hall  particularly  notice 
is  the  {y\i^m  of  inquifition  introduced  by  the  Reevite  afToci- 
ators:  a  fyftem,  it  is  true,  which  lace  events  have  contributed, 
in  a  confiderable  degree,  to  fuperfede  in  England,  but  which 
ftill  continues  to  rage,  in  another  part  ol  the  nation,  I  mean 
in  Scotland,  with  a  degree  ai  obftinacy  which  would  be  fur- 
priiing,  if  one  did  not  recolleft  that  when  Judges  are  permit^ 
ted  to  make  the  law  which  they  are  to  expound^  there  is  no  tyranny 
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Jo  ahormnahlt^  n9  abfurdity  fo  grofs^  which  tidy  ivHI  not  have 
the  effrontery  to  pra^ife  ! 

CicizenS)  during  the  laft  feafon,  I  had  an  aflxftant  or  fecre- 
tary  of  the  name  of  KePTudy^  whofe  only  recommendation  to 
,  me  was  that  I  knew  he  had  been  driven  by  perfecution  from 
Scotland:  a  country  in  which  no  man,  however  inhoceot, 
■will  ftay  to  be  tried  if  he  can  get  out  of  it;  becaufc  there 
accufation  and  condemnation  are  the  fame  thing  :  one  of  die 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Jufticiary  having  indeed  avowed  as 
tnuch|  by  faying  in  fo  many  words,  *^  Gin  they  had  na  been, 
guilty^  they  would  na  have  been  brought  hereP^ 

This  citizen)  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  was,  of  courfe,  thrown  into  the  ToU 
booth,  and  a  very  curious  charge  is  exhibited  againft  him — 10 
wit — of  having  been  guilty  of  abfenting  himfeif  from  Scof- 
land,  when  the  treafon  hunters  were  after  him;  and  having 
*^  come  to  England,  and  there  conne£led  himfeif  with  the 
'<  difaiFe8ed,  confpirators  againft  our  happy  conliitution." 
which  iaft,  as  1  underftand,  are  the  words  of  the  ProcuraUr 
Fiftat\  and  the  interpretation  of  them  is  ^\  having  been  Secre- 
tary to  an  acquitted  felon." 

I  dare  fay  you  had  no  idea  before  that  you  were  a  ^.^ng  of 
confpiraCory,  or  that  we  may  be  confpirators  without  knowing 
it:  jud  as  myftical  divines  inform  us,  that  men  may  Jin — or^ 
as  they  call  \ifall^  ten  times  a  day  without'  being  confcious 
of  once  tripping. 

But  peihaf.s  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  take  more  particular 
notice  if  the  origin  of  this  fyflem  of  inquifition,  than  I  had 
time  for  on  the  lall  evening* 

It  had  its  commencement  in  the  Rcevite  AiTociation,  which 
vndcr  the  fanciful  denomination  of  "  Protctiors  of  Liberty 
and  Property,"  ftepped  forward  to  denounce  every  man 
whom  they  ch^fe  to  confider  as  a  leveller  or  rept^ican^ 
though  they  were  not  polite  enough  to  give  any  interpretation 
of  thcfe  cabaliilic  words. 

This  was  one  of  the  fteps  for  precipitating  the  people  into 
the  prefent  war.  Numbers  undoubtedly  were  deluded  by  the 
Specious  pretences  of  thele  men.  But  the  thinking  part  0^ 
tninkind,  inilcad  of  being  (hocked  from  the  principles  of 
liberty,  began  to  fufpeft  that  there  muft  be  fomcthing  very 
improper  ni  the  adminiflration  of  our  conflitution,  when  it 
could  rtand  in  need  of  fuch  paltry  props,  to  fupport  its  power 
and  give  it  artificial  confLqucnce.  This  firll  attempt  towards 
the  Jacobinical  cflabiifliment  of  *'  club  JaWy'  was  followed 
up  by  the  Meeting  at  Merchant  Taylor's  Ha!l\  where  the  mer- 
chants 
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chants  of  this  rich  and  flourifhing  countfy  affemUed  together 
to  behave  towards  thofe  who  differed  Crom  their  opiiuon  widi 
a  degree. of  brutality  that  would  have  difgraced  a  St.  Giles's 
Club,  i  beheld  them,  myfelf,  diftorting  their  countenances 
with  every  difgraceftil  expreffion  of  bkLekguai-difin ;  mi^ 
with  hideous  noifes,  thrufliing  their  gns^ing  Ceedi  and  gog* 
gUng  eyes  in  the  faces  of  thofe  individuals  who  had  the  cou- 
rage to  hold  up  their'  hands  againft  their  fvropofuions,  telling 
them,  in  terms  and  accents  the  moft  ferocious,  chat  they 
(hould  mark  them  as  dif;^eded  men,  and  take  care  that  they 
fhould  meet  with  the  punifhment  they  deferved,  for  not  being 
precifely  of  the  opinion  which  they,  in  their  great  wifdom  had 
picked  out  from  the  journals  and  ledgers  in  their  counting 
houfes. 

I  believe  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  thofe  aAbciationd 
contributed^  in  a  very  confiderable  degree,  to  increafe  the 
democratic  principle)  beeaufe  they  ftamped  an  authority 
upon  the  very  right  they  meant  to  difpute — the  right  (f  papU" 
iar  apclatioH  to  direSf^  by  the  voice  and  will  of  the  people^  the 
difpe/itions  and  a^ons  9f  ihe  government*  They  however  were 
<t>f  a  different  opinion ;  and  I  am  informed,  from  very  good 
authority,  that  many  of  the  minifterial  merchants  exulted 
with  very  great  triumph,  after  this  meeting;  and  in  their  let- 
ters to  foreign  and  country  correfpondents,  boafted  triumph* 
antly,  and  exclaimed^  "  vt^ll  we  have  cruflied  dwfe  levelling 
rafcals,  effectually. 

Citizens,  I  wifh  they  had  crufhed  the  levelling  rafcals"^ 
for  the  only  levelling  rafcals  I  ever  knew  in  this  country,  arc 
the  Reevite  AJfociations  and  cowardly  alajmifis. 

Reeves's  affociation  publicly  propagated  the  doArine  of 
levelling  property,  which  was  never  thought  of  before. 
Reeves's  affociation  attempted  to  lev^l  all  charafter  to  one 
common  Aandard  of  bafenefs  and  infignificancy,  and  to  fub- 
mic  all  the  property  of  the  country  to  the  plunder  of  an  up- 
ftart  fa6l:ion,  ftruggiing  to  retain  the  feat  of  power  without 
law  or  conftitution  on  their  fide,  and  without  what  is  of  ftiU 
more  authority,  the  affe£lions  and  confidence  of  the  people. 
The  alarmifts  were  very  anxious  to  hurry  us  into  a  war,  by 
which  how  far  theieve'Uing  fyftem  has  been  promoted  let  the 
innumerable  bankruptcies  that  enfued>  and  the  opulent  fami- 
lies reduced  to  beggary  declare. 

But  however  thefe  leveifing  principles  of  the  Recvit^  aflo- 

ciators  and  alarmifts,  might  ultimately  tend  to  ftrengtheh  the 

.true  principles  of  genuine  democracy  in  our  minds,  it  cannot 

be  denied  ^mt,  ain9ng  a  particular  clafa  of  people  a  different 

It  I  2  fort 
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fort  q(  impr^flion  was  at  firft  produced.  Temporary  infaiu^ 
Cion,  among  the  unthialciDg  part  of  the  community,  was  pro- 
duced to  a  confiderable  degree  by  thofe  ailbcisition^,  which 
was  artfully  increafed  by  the  inflammatory  harrangues  of 
placemen)  penAoaers>  proprietors  of  rotten  boroughs,  and 
the  expe6buits  of  commiifions  and  contracts:  who  feeoied, 
for  a  time,  to  be  overwhelming  every  thing  like  democracy 
in  our  Conilitution,  and  to  be  introducing  a  degree  of  i}Tan- 
ny  which  the  country  never  before  experienced.  I  fay  never 
l)cfore— »for  the  tyranny  of  corruption,  the  tyranny  of  rotten 
borough-mongers,  the  tyranny  of  afTociated  inquifiiors,  of 
men  who  hold  their  power  and  authority  without  any  fort  ci 
(anclion  from  the  conftitution  whofc  forms  they  flill  pretend 
to  reverence  and  prcfcrve,  is  on  account  of  its  indefinable 
nature  2:nd  apparent  popularity,  a  tyranny  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  thai  a/Fuined  by  magillrates  in  the  open  eye  of  da)s 
confirmed  by  arbitrary  laws,  or.  eftabiiflied  by  principles  of 
puiu  Jefpotifm* 

But  the  peoole  in  time  began  to  difcover  the  error  into 
wiiich  tltcv  oad  fallen,  and  to  be  anxious  to  retrieve  thater- 
roi.  .  It  was  however  teo  late.  I'he  war  had  taken  place; 
bdnkiuptcy  had  ftalked  through  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  A  general  profpe^i  of  mifery  prefented  itfelf. 

1  his  fituation  of  .^iFairs  produced  a  convidlion  upon  thu 
popular  mind,  that  if  we  had  not  been  entirely  left  to  the 
pov/er  of  the  miferable  nominees  of  monopolifts  and  money- 
jobbers,  that  it  would  have  been  impoffible  fuch  an  inbtua- 
lion  ever  could  have  taken  place.  For  if  the  Parliament  be 
appoinicd  annually,  by  the  people^  they  will  find  an  intereft  in 
ieckHig  the  real  welfare  of  the  people;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, great  Lords,  monopolifts  and  money-jobbers,  are  the 
only  men  who  are  to  ele£i:  your  reprefentatives,  they  will  be 
the  only  men  whofc  interefts  will  be  confulted;  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  will  be  certainly  a  prey  to  thofe  delulions 
which  artful  individuals  will  endeavour  to  fpread,  in  order  to 
gratify  their  individual  ambition  and  promote  their  fchemes  of 
private  intereft. 

This  convidlion  began  to  take  confiderable  hold  upon  the 
public  mind ;  and  the  anxiety  to  reftore  the  loft  democracy  of 
our  conftitution  fpread  itfelf  more  amply  among  people  of 
all  defcriptions:  and  hence  it  was  that  thofe  more  coercive 
meafiires,  which  I  alluded  to  in  the  former  le(S):ure,  were 
adopted :  how  vainly  adopted  you  have  all  feen. 

The  next  fatal  blow  to  ttie  lyftem  of  monopolifts  and  bo- 
rough-mongers was  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  con- 

du3ed. 
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dvi^ed,  Britons  have  long  been  In  the  habit  of  boaftlng  the 
openners  and  generofity  o\  their  fpirit.  Proud  of  their  cou- 
rage, zealous  to  defend  the  reputation  of  franknefs,  they 
were  (hocked  to  fee  that  inftead  of  open  attack,  famine  was 
to  be  made  the  inftrument  for  the  deftruflion  of  a  brave  and 
generous  people  j  that  corruption  was  to  fupply  the  place  of 
open  effort;  and  that  intiigue,  treachery,  cabal  and  purchafed 
infurreiftion  were  to  be  employed  in  the  heart  of  thecnemy*s 
country-  Then  it  was  that  Britons  began  to  blafli  at  the  re- 
flexion of  having  loft  that  freedom,  upon  which  depended 
the  generous  energies  of  their  fouls  and  the  noble  chara*ftejr 
in  which  they  had  fo  long  prided  themf-Ives, 

This  fyftem  of  hired  infurreclions  however  is  nc*  to  be 
abandoned.  To  fupport  thcju/i  claim  of  regular  governments 
to  the  exclufive  reputation  of  faith  ^  the  VetideaHs^  who  had 
made  their  peace,  with  the  republic,  are  to  be  hired,  with 
Britijh  gold,  once  more  to  violate  every  oath  and  contrail^ 
and  to  lift  the  dagger  of  afTailination  once  more  againfl  the 
generous  and  confiding  breaft  of  that  republic,  y/hich  had 
had  the  magnanimity  to  pardon  their  rebellion,  and  to  reSore 
them  to  the  bofom  of  the  country  they  had  endeavoured  to 
deflroy*  And  this^  we  are  told,  proves  the  good  principles 
of  the  royalifts  of  La  Vendee:  for  Windham,  in  one  of  thofe 
curious  metaphyilcal  fpeeches  in  which  he  frequently  indulges 
himfelf,  commenting,  during  the  laft  fei£on,  upon  the  treat/ 
between  the  royalifts  of  La  Vendee  and  the  republic,  fays, 
**  It  is  very  true  thefe  men  have  made  their  pea^ e  with  the 
republic;  and  all  feems  in  a  degree  to  be  reftored  to  tranqui* 
lity;  but  when  I  confider  the  whole  of  the  circumftinces,** 
(pi^rhaps  he  knew  more  of  the  whole  of  the  circumftauces 
than  we  are  informed  of!)  **  I  am  fure  that  I  perceive  a  body 
of  good  principles  ftill  exifting  in  La  Vendee^  which  may  be 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  alliance !" 

What  then  are  the  good  principles  of  ariftocracy  violation 
of  faith,  perjury,  injufticer  Are  thefe  the  good  principles 
we  are  told  to  admire  ?  And  can  the  men  who  vent  fuch  fen- 
timents  in  a  popular  alFembly,  expe£l  any  other  than  a  grow- 
ing conviftion  in  the  public  mind  that  the  principles  which 
induce  them  to  utter  fuch  expreflions,  ought  to  be  abhorred 
by  all  good  men.  If  thefe  are  the  champions  of  ariftocracy, 
they  will  fay,  give  me  the  pure  plain  principles  of  democrats, 
who  think  that  faith  ought  to  be  facrcd,  and  folemn  engage- 
ments ought  not  to  be  made  for  the  purpofe  only  of  being 
violated* 

But 
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But  It  is  not  only  by  the  manner  in  \vliich  the  war  has  bceo 
conduced,  with  refped  to  principle,  (hat  the  deinocratic  feel- 
ing has  fpread  among  us.  Its  fucceifcsj  fo  gbriaus  and  in 
fpUndidy  and  its  expences,  fo  mild  and  (o  moderate^  have 
contributed  in  a  ftiil  greater  degree  to  bring  die  convidioo, 
that  if  we  do  not  wiffa  to  be  levelled  indeed^  in  uni  ver&l  beg- 
gary, we  muuft  appeal  to  thofe  democratic  principles  of  our 
confHtution  which,  if  never  violated,  would  have  faved  us 
from  tiie  mifchief,  and  which,  if  reftoied,  will  reftore  us 
once  mor^  to  peace,  plenty  and  glory. 

Yes,  Citizens,  'John  Bull  is  rather  a  fleepy  anioial  it  muft 
be  confeiTed.  He  has  not  all  the  mercnry  of  our  neighbours; 
but  John  Bull  has  two  nerves  of  fenfibility,  yet  remaining: 
one  of  which  is  conveyed,  by  proper  meandrings,  to  his  fto- 
mach,  and  the  other  to  his  pocket.  Touch  but  die  papillary 
nerves  that  open  thcmfelves  into  either  of  thefe  receptacles, 
and  immediately  the  whole  frame  is  feii&ed  with  convuUiyc 
vibrations,  and  his  cxquifite  fenfibility  is  delineated  in  every 
feature. 

The  Miniftcr  has  been  determined  that  thefe  nerves  (hall 
not  lofe  their  fenfibility  for  want  of  being  frequeady  ftirou- 
lated.  He  has,  therefore,  taken  good  care  to  make  frequent 
applications  to  ehe  pockety  and,  in  the  courfe  of  two  cam- 
paigns, has  expended  feventy  millions  df  money,  while  he  is 
now  crying  aloud,  if  report  may  be  believed,  for  thirty  mil- 
lions more. — Glorious  confequence  of  a  war,  begot  by  cor- 
ruption, foftered  by  the  fears  of  ariftocracy,  and  perfcvercd 
in  to  preferve  the  facred  rights  of  rotten  boroughs,  and  pre- 
vent die  ruins  of  Old  Sarum  from  being  overgrown  with  the 
mofs  of  political  oblivion  ! 

With  refpefi  to  the  fiomach,  the  fenfibility  of  that  has 
been  equally  afiefted :  for  what  with  the  ftoppage  of  our  ex- 
ternal fupplics,  and  the  wafte  of  our  interna!  produce,  poqr 
ychn  Bull  has  been  ahnoft  reduced  to  that  fituaction  in  which 
&e  gaftric  juice  preys  upon  its  own  receptacle  for  want  of 
other  employment. 

This  country  ought,  and,  if  well  ffovemed,  would  produce 
much  more  of  all  the  neceffaries  of  me  than  are  required  by 
the  inhabitants.  Yet,  what  with  the  impolitic  regidations 
that  are  made,  what  with  the  negle£t  of  cultivation,  what 
■with  the  waftcftil  extravagance  of  ibme,  and  the  monopoH^ 
ing  arts  of  others,  we  find  that  it  does  not  produce  a  quandty 
fuficient  for  its  maintenance. 

lihall 
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I  fliall  not  now  enter  into  a  particular  inveftigation  of 
the  caufcs  of  this.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  this  being  our 
fituation,  the  meafiires  adopted  during  the'  prefent  -war 
have  tended  in  no  fmall  degree  to  aggravate  the  evil.  We 
fufFered  Polandy  the  granary  of  Europe,  to  be  deftroyed, 
to  gratify  the  ambition  of  a  man  who,  as  foon  as  he  had 
got  poflertion  of  the  prize,  abandoned  thofe  who  had  been 
fecretly  parties  to  the  infamous  fraud.  Corn  has  alfo  been 
fent  out,  from  time  to  time,  to  fupply  foreign  armies :  as 
if  every  mouth  were  to  be  fed  but  the  mouth  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  peafant.  Every  mercenary  foldier  is  fupplied  at  the 
cxpence  of  Britcdn ;  and  Britifh  produce  is  fent  away  with 
an  extravagance  never  heard  of  before.  Witnefs,  for  ex- 
ample, even  in  the  midft  of  all  the  ftarving  mifery  of 
the  people— witnefs  the  immenfe  (lores  fent  to  fupply  tha 
rafcally  Emigrants  at  Qiiiberon :  thgfe  wretches,  the  au- 
thors of  all  the  defolations  of  their  own  country !  the 
authors  pf  all  the  calamities  under  which  the  nations  of 
the  world  at  this  time  groan  !  whofe  infamous  delufions^ 
whofe  treachery,  and  whofe  barefaced  profligacy  would 
have  prevented  any  admiftration,  but  the  prefent,  from 
lending  them  that  countenance  which  they  have  expe- 
rienced !  thefe  beings,  feventy  thoufand  of  whom,  like  a 
.flock  of  geefe,  fled  from  the  fiery  looks  of  the  republi- 
cans !  thefe  were  to  be  fent  back  to  conquer  the  country, 
whofe  glorious  efforts  have  almoft  laid  Europe  proftrate 
at  its  feet ;  and  Britifli  gold,  Britifli  ftores,  Britifh  ammu- 
nition, and  Britifh  food  was  to  be  fent  to  fupport  them; 
l»rhatever  might  be  the  fighs  and  groans,  and  anguifh  of 
thofe  Britons  J  who  languifhed  in  waht  of  that  which  was 
thus  wantonly  thrown  away. 

Yes,  Citizens,  thefe  were  the  men  that  were  to  be  fa- 
voured. They  were  ariilocrats.  They  were  friends  to 
the  old  defpotijm  of  France:  and  therefore,  by  the  minifters 
of  the  free  country  of  Britain,  certainly  ought  to  be  counte- 
nanced. If  they  were  in  mifery  or  misfortune,  they  were 
to  receive  their  half  guinea  a  week,  out  of  the  public 
purfe,  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  to  infert  in  his  budget,  fo  much 
money  applied  to  the  diftrefled  clergy  and  laity  of  France^ 
while  thoufands  of  induilrious  families  were  to  fubfift 
upon  7s.  8s.  or  lefs,  the  reward  of  intolerable  drudgery  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day.  But  there  are  good  reafons 
for  this.  If  you  pamper  thofe  without  whofe  affiftance 
you  could  jciot  be  pampered  yourfelrcs,  they  will  be  faucy, 

will 
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-w-ilL  think  tliey  have  rights  ;  and  thus  you  will  be  prechicfcd 
from  the  opportunity  of  fwelling  to  unwieldy  opulence  by 
places  and  penfions  ;  while  thofe  who  produce  that  opu- 
lence are  in  mifery  and  fubjeftion. 

^  Such  is  the  ariRocratic  argument ;  but  the  plain  truth  is, 
the  further  you  fink  them  into  fubjeftion,  the  more  they 
will  be  dilFatisfied  ;  the  niore  you  compel  thera  to  a  ftatc 
cf  igno-^nce,  the  more  difpofcd  to  violence:  and  if  you 
arediipofcd  really  to  preferve  them  in  that  fubordination 
which  the  order  of  foe iety  requires,  re ftore  them  to  their 
rights  ;  let  them  feel  that  they  are  human  beings^  that  you 
L)V€  them  as  buihrcuy  not  that  you  lajhjthtmas  taskmafters  do 
thtirflaxies,  ' 

Citizens,  at  the  very  time  that  thefe  emigrants  were 
thus  provided  for,  in  the  houfe  of  induftry  in  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  which  is  boafted  of  by  topographers  as  the  bell 
leg^ilated  receptacle  of  charity  throughout  the  country,  fo 
Hiiferable  was  the  condition  of  thofe  who  are  there  main- 
tained at  conftant  and  hard  labour^  that  theprefent  mailer 
of  thatboufe,  after  having  made  jepeated  remonftrance$ 
to  the  Gtntlcmtn  who  hold  the  purfe  of  the  ifland,  upon  the 
(canty  manner  in  which  they  are  provided  for^  has  at  laft 
fent  into  them  his  determination  that,  if  they  will  not 
feed  the  poor  better,  he  will  not  remain  in  his  fituation: 
for  that  he  can  no  longer  endure  to  hear  tfu  cries  o/Jtarving 
diildren  who  call  to  him  J  or  bread  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  give 
tltem, 

Yet  the  Chouans  muft  be  fed  ! — the  rmdnifkt  murderers  cj 
BriUmy  muft  be  provided  with  the  necelFaries  acid  comfort? 
of  life  i — the  ilores  of  this  cx)untry  muft  be  exhauftcd, and 
its  provifions  fcnt  forth,  that  thefe  royaJiflsy  thefe  great 
fupporters,  thefe  enlightened  advocates  for  the  caufe  of 
defpotifm  may  not  be  beaten  down  under  the  arm  of  re- 
publican freedom  !  and,  at  this  very  time,  contrafls  arc 
making  in  Ireland,  to  hxxy  u^frejhjlores  and  provifions,  Xq 
fend  to  the  coaft  of  France,  to  be  confumed  in  foclifh  ex- 
peditions in  queft  of  defeat  and  infamy :  and  fo  great  i$ 
the  exhauftion,  that  falted  provifions  being  no  longer  to  be 
obtained,  they  are  buying  up  Hue  cattle  in  Ireland  to  fend 
4]pon  this  mad  proje£l. 

Now  I  fhould  like  to  know  how  it  is  poffible  for  the 
common  people  of  this  country  to  perceive  that  they  are 
ilarving  for  the  fupport  of  the  caufe  of  ariflocracy  abroad, 
■without  having  their  aiFe<2.ions  llrengthened  for  democracy 

at 
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^hbme.  If  they  fliould  fomctimcs  \n  the  wild  extrava-. 
ganceof  their  imaginations^  go  farther  than  the  infallible 
letter  of  tl^e  law  prefcribes;  if  they  Ihould  fometimes  ia 
iheir  fpecqlations  not  even  befatisfied  with  that  democracy 
which  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  the  country  fay  they 
ought  to  enjoy i  can  wc  blame  them  ?  Can  we  wonder> 
when  thofc  who  at  pi'efent  are  trampling  lipon  the  confti- 
tution of  which  .  they  call  themfelves  the  fupporters^  if 
thofe  who  have  but  little  information  fhould  draw  this 
hafty  conclufion ;  —  If  this  he.  ilu  conJHtution  of  Bntairiy  the 
Bntijh  ConJiiiUtion  xw^ht  to  hf.  fevtrenced  no  more.  We  are  for  a 
conjlxtntion  of  equal  nghtij  and  general  plenty  \  and  not  a  coii/li- 
tution  of  ambition  andjfarvation! 

Bur  one  of  the  great  caiifes  of  the  increafe  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle  is  theconduft  ofthe  p re fent  admin iftratioa 
to  the  engines  by  which  they  feem  to  intend,  that  their 
o\vn  power  (houldbe  fuppbrted :  I  mean  the  military. 

Whoc\'er  is  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  nations^  mud 
have  obfervedj  that  it  is  the  uniform  praSice  of  wicked 
iminiftersy  who  aijpire  to  arbitrary  dohninioni  in  the  firft 
inftance,  to  feek  for  the  eftablifliment  of  a  large  military 
force.  They  know  very  well  that  two  or  threes  five  or  fix 
hundred  Individuals,  whatever  their  ranki  fortune^  or  fitu- 
ation,  can  never  trample  iipon  the  liberties  of  mankind^ 
imlefs  mankind  are  weak  enough  to  aiTift  them  in  fuchan 
attempt.  This  conviftion  is  very  ancient  in  this  country : 
and  there  Vas  a  time  when  our  anccftorf;^  jealous  of  the 
prefervation  of  their  rights^  took  care  th^t  thejlrength  ana 
power  of  the  coUntry  Jhould  alfo  he  thejlrtngth  and  pozver  (f  its 
liberties.  They  knew  well,  laws  madejor  the  benefit  of  all, 
ure  beft  fupp9rted  ty putting  arms  in  tJu  Imnds  of  all:  and  there- 
fore by  arming  the  great  mafs  and  body  of  the  people^  they 
tbok  care  td  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  a  few  ufurpcrs  to 
trample  upon  the  liberties  of  Britons,  and  to  eftablifli 
defpotifm  in  a  country,  the  people  of  which,  according 
to  the  wifhes  of  ALFRED  oughi  ever  to  continuefree  as  their 
I  own  thoughts! 

I  The  abhorrence  of  our  ancefJors  to  (landing  armies  pre- 

fents  itfelf  to  us  in  the  works  of  every  political  writer. 
I  Among  the  reft,  Swift  expreflbs  himfelf  in  a  letter  to  Pope 

in  a  Very  ftrong  manner—"  I  hadlikewife,"  fays  he,  "  ia 
j  **  thofe  davsa  mortal  antipathy  againft  ftanding  armies  in 

.  *'  times  of  peace  ;  becaufe  I  always  iook^anding  armies io 

I  **  be  only  fervants  hired^  by  the  mafltr  of  a  family  ^  for  keeping 
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"  his  own  diUdrtnin  JIavery  \  and  becaufe  I  conceived  thaf 
*^  a  prince  who  could  not  think  himfdf fecure  zoithout  mercaiary 
**  troops^  mu/l  needs  liave  a  Jeparatt  intereft  from  that  of  his 
•*  fuhjeSs:  although  I  am  not  ignorant  of  thofe  artificial  w^- 
•'  ceffuiesf  which  a  corrupt  mimfter  ccm  create  for  keeping  up 
^^  forces  to fupport  a,fa£lion  againjl  the  pub^intereflJ" 

Such,  Citizens^  were  the  fentlments  of  Swifiy  and  fuch 
were  the  fen^tments  of  our  anceftors  in  general  ;  fuch 
were  the  fentiments  of  Alfred^  when  he  eftabliflied  that 
glorious  inftitution  a  national  militia:  an  inftitution,  by 
means  of  tirhich  he  wa^enat)led  to  purge  the  country  from 
thofe  depredators  who  had  invaded  it,  and  to  lift  it  to  a 
glory  and  happinefs  which  it  nevci'  had  known  before* 

Nay^  Citizens,  fo  anxious  were  our  anceilors  for  the 
ffflablifhment  of  this  militia ;  fo  anxious  were  they  for 
excluding  a  (landing  army,  that  fevcral  laws  had  been  made 
to  punifli  thofe  who  negkd  to  have  arms  in  their  houfes, 
and  to  inftrudt  both  themielves  and  families  in  the  ufe  of 
them.  If  jrou  will  read  *'  PuhorCs  Reports"  you  will  find 
(titles  arms  and  archery)  particular  inftrui^ion  who  is 
bound  to  keep  pikes  in  his  houfey  who  are  to  keep  halberts, 
and  ivho  are  obliged  to  have  complete  fuits  of  armour. 
You  will  find  that^  in  proportion  to  a  man's  property,  he 
is  obliged  to  kee(>  a  given  quantity  of  arms ;  not  that  it 
Was  thought  neceffary  to  keep  the  common  people  unarmed^ 
but  the  cheaper  fort  of  arms  were  ailigned  to  the  common 
people^  becaufe  the  common  people  could  not  procure  thofe 
of  the  rtioft  expenfive  nature. 

Yoti  tvill  find,  alfo,  prbvifions  made  by  thofe  ancient 

laws  to  punilh  perfons  who,  keeping  jonrncy men  in  their 

hotife$,  have  neglected  to  have  them  trained  to  the  ufe  and 

exercileof  arms  ;  aftd  that  every  father  of  a  family  is  pu-» 

ilifliable,  by  thofe  ancient  laws,  if  he  negleflts  to  inftrud: 

his  children  from  the  age  of  feven  years  to  fifteen  in  the 

ufe  of  the  lohgbdw,  and  other  implements,  made  ufe  of 

in  thofe  day's.     Yet  the  pretended  advocates  for  the  laws 

andcdnftitutionof  this  country,  make  it  a  crime  for  any 

perfon  to  have  a  pike  found  in  nis  houfe.     Nay,  they  have 

even  attempted  to  make  it  High  Treafonfor  any  man  to 

have  known  a  man,  who  had  ever  fpoken  to  another  man^ 

who  ever  had  been  in  company  with  a  fourth  man,  who  had 

a  pike  found  in  his  houfe,  or  any  implements  of  defence 

tvhateven 

But, 
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But,  Citizens^  thefe  men  may  perhaps  tell  you,  an4 
perhaps  fome  part  of  their  condudl  would  fupport  the  pre- 
tence, that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  country ; 
but,  unfortunately,  they  have  themfelves  been  the  formers. 
Qind  fuporterspf  the  propriety  of  every  man  being  armed. 
If  we  recur  to  a  very  curious  pamphlet  written  by  Lord 
Hawke/buryy  wc  fhall  find  that  he  mod  Arenuoufly  recom- 
mends, as  a  conditutional  and  necefiary  pieafure,  every, 
individual  providing  himr<^lf  with  arms:  that  he  might 
be  able  to  repel  every  enemy  by  whom  the  country  might, 
be  invaded ;  and  even  Pitt  himfelf,  ix)  recent  times,  could, 
not  help  acknowledging  the  excellency  of  a  national  militia  \. 
but  let  it  llip  over  his  tongue  in  a  debate  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  that  it  isimpoftible  to  fubdue  an  ^rmednatiob. 
—a  very  pretty  argument  this,  to  perfuad^  thp  houfe  to. 
continue  a  w^r  ^gainft  the  ;irmed  nation  of  France. 

But  amon^ftthe  mod  anxious  and  zealous  defenders  of, 
this  fyflem,  is  to  be  reckoned  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  His. 
grace,  while  out  of  place,  is  very  well  known  to  have 
held  correfpondence  with  an  armed  convention:  a  con- 
vention of  volunteers  in  Ireland.  He  is  very  well  known^ 
alfo,  to  have  commended  the  plan  upon  which  thofe  vo* 
lunteers  were  proceeding;  and  to  have  fupported  their 
mcafures  with  all  the  .might  of  his  eloquence.  But  his 
conduct  was'  eyen  dill  fnor^  explicit  upon  the  occadoii 
which  he  had  of  delivering  his  fentim^nts  in  the  corporai- 
tionof  Chich^er. 

"  Gentlemen,"  faid  he, — if  I  may  take  theh|dorian^s 
liberty  of  putting  his  fentiments  into  my  own  language — 
**  let  eveTy  man  get  ^rn^s  ;  let  every  man  learn  the  ule  of 
^*  arms.  It  is  only  by  recurring  to  the  old  inditutions  of 
*^  Alfre4''\t  is  only  by  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  every 
^*  individual  that  we  can  fupport  our  liberties  againd  th^ 
^'  arts,  intrigues,  and  corruptiojis  of  a  minider,  who 
would  widi  to  trample  under  foot  the  rights  and  liber«p 
ties  of  Britons— get  arms.  Gentlemen,  therefore;  get 
arms,  that  you  may  fave  yourfelves  the  necelllty  of  an 
imnienfe  danding  army.  I?.efid  with  all  your  might  a 
fydem  fo  diabolical|  for,  if  once  you  fuffer  4  danding 
f*  army  ja  the  country,  the  liberties  of  Qritain  are  gone 
f*  for  ever ;  nor  will  it  be  in  the  power  of  all  the  patriot^ 
^*  in  whom  you  may  confide,  to  inatch  you  from  thedef- 
♦'  potifm  which  a  (landing  army  mud  inevitably  produce  '* 

Vct^ 
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Yet,  Citizens,  when  the  Duke  of /?2Ji;/z<?«i/ was  Maftc^ 
of  the  Ordnance,  he  found  how  mc^Jfary  it  was  to  fortify^ 
by  (landing  armies,  the  power  which  ne  and  his  friends 
had  gotten :  and  when  a  member  of  the  fame  corporation  noi 
quite  fo  verfatile,  fome  time  agopropofed  that  the  citizens 
at  Chicheder  fliould  be  armed,  he  writes  a  letter  to  that 
corporation,  to  inform  the  membefsof  it  that  **  the  indivi- 
**  dual  who  could  fupport  fuch  a  meafure  was  an  enemy 
"  to  his  king  and  conltiiution.** 

'*  Armallthe  citi^^ens,"  he  might  be  conceived  to  fay, 
'*  no,  you  muft  only  arm  thofe  few  we -can  depend  upon : 
•*  whofe principles  we  are  acquainted  with:  and  whofe 
**  loyal  aUachment  to  petifiomrs  and placoncny  and  rotUn  borougk^. 
**  7K(?w^frj  can  be  depended  on,  if  thofe  penfionerS,  place- 
**  men,  and  rotten  borough- mongers  ihduld  call  for  their 
^  exertions,  to  filencethe  voice  of  reform,  which  I  my- 
**  felf  taught  to  be  loquacious,  and  to  crufh  the  rifing^ 
^*  fpirit  of  that  freedom  which,  however  proper  when  I 
^<  ^zs  out  of  plaUf  is  certainly  high  treafon,  now  that  f 
*<  am  in." 

This  Duke  of  Richmond  v^as  once  *a  flaming  WHIG. 
But  we  have  found  that  there  is  one  point,  at  Icaft,  upon 
which  WHIGS  and  Tories  unanimoufly  agree :  namely, 
that  every  meafure  by  which  they  can  help  themfelves  into 
power  is  legal  and  conftitutional ;  and  that  every  meafure 
that  in  the  leaft  threatens  to  ouft  them  is  Treafon.  There 
is,  alfo,  notwithftanding  all  appearances  to  the  contrary^ 
a  very  great  degree  of  confillency  in  the  language  and 
fefitiments  of  the  prefent  adminiftration.  You  will  find 
that  they  have,  always,  been  advocates  fot  ancient  fyf- 
tems :  but  then,  when  out  of  place,  their  attachment  was 
to  the  ancient  fyftcm  of  Brihjh  libi  rty  ;  and  tiow,  when 
they  are  in  place,  their  attachment  is  to  the  ancient  fyftcm 
of  French  dejpotifm. 

Yes  Citizens,  the  old  French  fyftem  is  a  very  great 
objeft  of  attachment  among  our  prefent  Minifters ;  and 
they  have  been  anxious  to  imitate,  as  far  as  poflible,  zX\ 
its  praftices. 

It  is  High  Treafon  to  imitate  even  the  language  of  French 
liberty  \  but  it  is  perfeilly  conftitutional  to,  imitate,  not 
only  the  language,  but  the  praftices  of  French  tyranny. 
Whence  came  the  fyftcm  of  fpies  ?  Did  it  not  come  front 
the  old  defpotifm  of  Franc?  r  Is  it  a  practice  congenial 
witj>  the  open  charafter  of  Britons  ?   Is  it  a  pradice  con- 

fiftcnt 
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ilftcnt  with  libertyi  and  with  that  focial  harmony  which 
It  free  conftitution  ought  to  fupport  ?— Whence,  alfo, 
cornel  your  police?  eftabliihed,  it  is  true,  under  pretence 
of  keeping  the  peace,  but  in  reality,  I  believe,  for.the 
exprefs  purpofe  of  organizing  the  fyftem  of  fpies  ind  in- 
formers, who  invaded  the  peace  of  all  their  fellow  citizens  ; 
and  providing  rewards  and  eftabliOiments  for  thofe  whofe 
perjuries  in  Courts  of  Juftice  have  vainly  aimed  at  the  life 
hf  innocent  individuals !  Come  not  both  the  inl^itution  and 
its  name  from  the  ancient  defpotifjn  of  France  ?  To  this 
I  might  add  the  lift  of  profciigtions — the  black  books 
kept  by  the  Reevite  aflbclators :  Th  whi^h  every  man*$ 
fuppofed  opinion  ftands  recorded!  The  mod  important 
Imitation^  however,  is  the  adoption  of  JianJing  armies^ 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  ^bferve  the  exaft  conformity  ber 
tween  pra£iices  among  us  and  thofe  which  were  adopted  in 
francej  when  f^ouis  XIV.  eftablilbed  (landing  armies  tO) 
fupport  his  growing  defpotifm. 

It  was  well  known  by  that  crafty  monarch;^  that  the  def- 
potic  powcf  he  aimed  at  could  not  be  fupported  without  ai^ 
immenfe  military  force ;  an  immenfe  military  force  was 
therefore  determined  upon.  But  fay  fome  of  his  counfel- 
lors,  '*  May  noi  the  very  pozoer you  raifetofupporiyour  defpotifm 
"  turn  their  ftoords  againji you  and ovirthrozo  it?  How  are  we 
f  *  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  for  the  army  which  isformida^ 
"  bk  fo  thebeopUj  isjormdxihk  alfo  to  the  monarch  wheneusr 
^  theychufeto  be  Jo.  And  the  Janizaries  who  over-awe  the 
^  flaves  of  Conftantinople,  hurl  occafionally  the  fublime 
'^  Sultan  from  his  throne.  O,"  "  fay  others,  "  we  will 
**  find  a  remedy  for  that ;  v^e  will  fow  hatred  and  diflcntion 
**  in  the  centre  of  the  army  ;  and  oneclafs  of  foldiers  fhall 
'*  burn  with  rancour  and  animoflty  againft  the  other." 

To  execute  this  defign  fongs  were  difperfed  among  thcti^ 
Written  for  the  purpofe  of  exciting  mutual  jcaloufies. 
Some  for  the  infantry^  fome  for  the  cavalry ^  fome  to  one 
clafs,  fome  to  another. 

This  trick  fucceeded  pretty  well  for  the  court.  But 
what  were  the  efFeds  to  the  country  ?  The  army  of  France 
being  thus  difunited,  and  being  excited  by  mutual  averfion, 
were  nfever  able  to  (land  againft*  the  armies  of  thofe  coun* 
tries  in  which  union  and  mutual  affeftion  prevailed. 
This  was  one  of  thecaufes  why  the  glory  or  Britain  {hone 
fn  ancient  times  fo  confpicuous  when  oppofed  to  the  mili- 
tary machines  of  enflaved  France.    This  was  one  of  the 
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caufcs  why  a  nation  abounding  in  fo  ranch  gallant  (jpirit^ 
made  fo  poor  a  figure,  Gomparatively  fpcaking. 

But  fince   this  fyllem  of  dragoon   hating  infantry,  and 
infantry  hating  dragoon,  has  been  banifhedfrom  France, — 
fmce  they  have  been  fired  by  one  hope  anrf  expc&ation, 
mark  the  enthufijifm  with  which  they  have  fwcpt  every 
thing  before  ihcm.     Appeal  to  thofe  gallant  foldiers  -who 
have  experienced  their  efforts  for  the  fhara£lcr  of  thof<^ 
Frenchmen,  who,  jnfpired  by  unanimity,  have   become 
vindicators  of  rights  and  liberty ! — th^y  will  tell  |fou  that 
courage  and  n^agnanirnity  have  gone  h;^nd  in  hand,  and 
difplaycd  a  conducl  the  v^ry  revcrfc  of  th^t  which  the  pre- 
judices of  thiscountry  have  ]cd  u.s  to  expedl  among  them. 

A  (imilar  obje6l  in  this,  country  has  been  purfued  bj 
meafureS)  in  fome  degree  different,  {t  is  not  by  fongs, 
for  we  are  neither  a  fingipg  nor  a  d;|nciQg  ^ationj^  that 
thofe  who  with  to  make  all  Toldiers  flaves  haye  endeavoured 
to  excite  one  part  of  the  foldiery  againft  the  ot^er ;  no 
they  have  found  another  way  of  doing  it.  They  have  di- 
vided the  army  into  a  vafl  number  of  diftindions,  dragoons, 
militias 9  infantry  r  cavalry  ^^  yeomanry  y  and  voluntary  affhciations: 
and  the  moft  fuccefsful  attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent- 
any  degree  of  afTeftion  from  exiting  between  thefc  diffe- 
rent bodies.  The  efprit  de  corps^  fo  unhappily  prevalent. 
^mong  all  clafTes  of  mpn,  renders  it  eafy  to  excite  animo-. 
fities )  ai>d  a  variety  of  arts  are  made  ufe  of,  to  keep  up^ 
this  animofity  ;  fp  that  they  may  be  fit  enginet^  for  the  ven^  . 
gieance  thus  tq  be  executed. 

I  (hall  giye  you  an  inftance   of  this.     A  mutiny  took: 
place  in  one  of  the  camps  no  very  coi^fiderable  time  ago. 
The  guards  had  been  mutinous ;  and  their  officers   found 
fome  part  of  their  claims  fo  juft,  and  the  nien  fo  ob.linate, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  pay  fome  degree  of  attention  ta 
iTiem.     After  having  promifpd  them  the  redrefs  which  they 
demanded,  it  is  very  confidently  reported  that  this  fort  of 
fpecch  was  made  to  them :  "  Gentlemen,  I  knpw  how 
"  thefe  difpofitions  haye  grown  up  among  you.     You  have 
**  been  talking  to  the  miiitia.     They  have  (own  the  feeds  of 
**  difcontent  among  you  !     Gentlemen,  why  will  you  con- 
<*  defccnd  to  talk  with  the  militia  ?     Are  not  you  Gentkmm 
^'  Guards?  Are  not  you  the  defenders  of  his  MaJ^y*s per/on? 
^*  YoufTiould  difdainto  difgraceyourfelvesby  noldingcon- 
^*  verfation  wilh;/i///Vw  wi^ff;  a  company  much  too  mean 
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^  fdt  yous  aAd  therefore  you  ought  to  be  above  it}   and  to 
^  keep  yourfelves  from  the  contamination  of 'them. 

•'  Gentlemen,  if  I  were  to  meet  with  any  of  the  militia^ 
^  I  ihould  think  myfe/f  difgraced  if  I  fat  down  with  them.* 
•*  I  would  advife  you  to.  preferve  the  dignity  of  your  fitua- 
**  cions  and  depervd  upon  it  you  will  receive  the  favours  con- 
«  fiftent  with  fuch  conduft  1" 

Now^  CiiizenS)  if  this  language  was  in  reality  held>  I  afk 
you  what  fort  of  principle^  what  fort  of  juftice  and  propriety 
could  ther^  poiiibly  be  in  it?  What,  ihall  foldiers  be  fee 
againft  foldiers^  Shall  guards  be  fee  againft  miiicia-men,  and 
militia-men  againft  fencibles?  Shall  fencible  be  fet  againfl 
diragoon,  and  dragoon  againft  fencible?  If  this  is  the  cafe,  fay 
what  degree  of  fafcty  ar.d  proTe£>ion  mud  you  expefi,  if  the 
^me  ever  ftiould  arrive  when  your  wives  and  your  children 
are  to  be  prote£led  from  the  fword  of  foreign  hodility. 

Citizens,  to  me  it  appears  that  it  would  have  been  much 
more  proper  to  addrefs  the  foldiery  of  Britain  in  this 
manner. 

^  Citizen  foldiers,  never  forget  that  ydu  are  men  enlifted 
^  not  to  iiipport  the  authority  of  a  few  particular  individuals^ 
*'  but  to  protect  the  rights,  liberty  and  property  of  the  coun- 
^  try.  if  you  have  complaints  fubmit  them  in  a  peaceable 
**  manner  to  thofe  who  ftiould  take  cognizance  of  thofe  com- 
^  plaints.  Indulge  not  a  mutinous  fpirit,  by  which  the  liber** 
^'  ties  and  peace  of  the  country  may  be  diiiurbed,  by  which 
*'  part  of  you  may  be  fubmitted  to  the  cruel  necefTity  of  ope* 
*^  rating  againft  another;  but  cultivate  the  feelings  of  zScC^ 
**  tion  between  man  and  man.  Let  Dragoons  remember  they 
**  are  bound  to  love  the  infuntry^  who  are  the  main  ftrengtii 
•*  of  an  army;  let  the  infantry  remember  that  they  are  bound 
^  to  love  that  cavalry  wnich  is  to  co-operate  with  them,  and 
^^  without  whofe  aiEftance  they  muft  be  often  irnpotent»  aud 
**  inadequate  to  the  protection  of  their  country.  Let  both 
**  remember  they  are  to  lave  the  militia,  the  conftitutional 
^  guardians  of  the  facred  rights  of  Britons*  Let  the  militia'' 
^^  men^i  alfo,  remember  that  they  ought  to  love  the  other 
^  members  of  the  army ;  becaufe  they  are  to  co-operate  wita 
^  them  for  the  fame  great  object.  Remember,  alfo,  that  the 
*•  name  oi  fiinibli  corpsy  or  whatever  names  may  be  given  to 
^  particular  men,  alter  not  their  nature.  I'hat  every  man  is 
^  the  brother  of  every  man;  and  that  upon  the  great  princi* 
^  pie  of  fraternity  you  are  to  act  according  to  the  fpirit  of 
•Ijuftijce^  of  liberty,  and  true  military  difcipline,  inprcferv, 
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^  ing  the  peace  and  proteding  the  happinefs  of  yotir  fellot 
*^  CitiKenS)  that  yoU  may  return,  loved  and  croinrned  with 
^^  civic  wreathes^  to  your  wives  and  families,  who  fliall  bids 
^  yoti  for  tranfmitting  the  liberties  of  your  anceftors  to  them 

and  thfeir  pofterity/* 

^  Citizen  foldiers,  as  yott  are  men  you  ought  to  love  maiv^ 
**  kind.  As  you  are  Britons  you  ought  to  cherifli  Britiih 
^<  liberty;  As  you  are  foldiers  of  a  free  nation  you  ought  to 
^*  be  jealous  of  freedom;  One  foul  alone  ougfit  to  atchiate 
^^  you.  One  obje£t  yoii  (hould  have  contintiallj  in  view-2 
^  the  freedom  and  happinefs  of  your  country.  Not  the  ag- 
*<  grandisement  of  a  fa£iion  to  whom  you  were  never  meant 
**  to  be  tools,  but  the  protedion  of  the  juft  rights,  the  juft 
^  liberties  and  real  happinefs  of  thofe,  whom  if  yoii  are  once 
^  made  the  inftruments  to  enflave,  you  do  but  forge  fetters 
*<  for  yourfelves  more  intolerable  than  thofe  you  confer  upon 
^  your  brethren^  whom  you  ought  not  to  ceafe  to  love^  be- 
^  caufe  they  do  not  wear  a  coat  of  the  fiune  complexion  widi 
•*  your  tt^n.** 

But  it  is  lamentable  to  obferVe  how  fuccefsftilly  die  language 
moft  oppofite  to  this  has  been  upheld.  Every  one  who  h  sit 
all  acquainted  with  the  military  can  inform  you  that  the  mili^ 
iia  envy  the  ftncihks  for  their  fuppoTed  privileges  and  advan- 
tages \  that  the  fincihks  arrogate  a  fuperiority  to  the  tmlitUi 
that  the  voluntrirs  difdain  the  regultirsi  whom  they  confider  as 
a  parcel  of  low  inferior  beings;  and  that  the  regulars^  on  At 
other  hand,  have  contraded  an  inveterate  hatred  againft  the 
^olunuer  qffpciationsy  whom  they  confider  as  tools  of  men  of 
power  and  fortune  aflbciated  againft  the  liberty  and  happinefs 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  community. 

I  fpeak  not  this  lightly^  I  have  pofitive  information  of 
this  being  the  cafe  in  parts  of  the  country<!>i^Particularly,  that 
this  fort  of  language  was  held  fo  continually  by  one  of  the 
regiments  returned  from  the  Continent^  and  quartered  at 
Chkbeftir^  that  it  was  found  neceiTary  to  remove  them  from 
that  place)  left  maflacres  (hould  take  place  beftween  them  and 
the  gentlemen  aflbciators  of  that  neighbourhoods  The  very 
words,  ^'  Damn  the  fcoundrels  that  afibciate  againft  their 
own  poor,"  were  repeated  from  company  to  company^  and 
ircm  man  to  man,  till  they  quivered  upon  every  lip; 

What  then  may  not  be  the  dreadful  confequence  of  attempt- 
ing to  fow  thcfe-  diviftons,  fo  deftru£Uve  of  alt  peaceful  order, 
all  refpe£l  both  for  laws  and  military  dtfcipline^   without 
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Whiciran  army  beeome,  mftead  of  defenders)  die  depredators 
and  deftroyers  of  their  country. 

Thefe  foldiers  ceruiniy  inlpired  a  confiderable  degree  of 
panic  and  terror  among  the  volunteers.  Refignations  were 
very  common  ;  or  notices  for  refignations.  Stories  were  totd 
about  thefe  gentlemen  fpldiers,  and  the  (ituation  into  which 
they  were  fometimes  thrown,  in  confequence  of  this  terror,  afe 
too  ridiculous  to  mention  in  the  prefent  company.  Suffice  ift 
to  fay>  the  dreaded  regiment  was  again  fent  to  the  Continent^ 
iiot  only  on  this  account,  but  becaufe  many  df  them  wei^ 
found  diifuHng  democratic  principles-— principles^  let  me 
add,  which  the  whole  of  this  fyAcnri  has  tended  to  fpread  very 
widely  among  the  foldiery;  and  which  all  the  attempts  to 
fupprcfs  them,  do  but  increafe  to  greater  obftinacy. 

Nay,  thofe  very  men  who  were  enlifted  and  fent  to  th^ 
Continent,  to  deitroy  democracy  abroad^  have  brought  home 
a  huge  cargo  of  it  into  EngUmOy  much  to  the  alarm  and  ter« 
jror  of  their  rulers ;  and,  therefore,  they  have  moil  of  them 
been  fent  back  to  the  Continent,  to  fupport  the  caufe  iot 
which  they  were  known  to  have  fuch  an  inveterate  hatred. 

I  confeis  I  have  not  myfelf  converfed  with  the  foldiery.  i 
have  taken  my  reports  refpefling  them)  from  thofe  on  whofe 
Veracity  I  could  confide:  becauie  I  do  not  cboofe  to  have  it 
faid  of  me,  however  unjuftly,  that  I  tamper  with  the  fol« 
dicry.  I  wiih  not  to  draw  them  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
tCing,  but  I  wi(h  them  to  know  that  they  alfo  owe  anallegi- 
ance  to  the  people  whom  they  ferve,  part  of  whom  they  are; 
iind  with  whofe  happinefs  their  own  profperity  is  conne(9:ed. 
Sut  all  the  perfons  I  have  met  with,  who  have  by  accident^ 
iailen  in  with  the  fragments  (and  fcanty  fragments  in  general 
they  werej  of  regiments  that  returned  from  the  Continent, 
have  uniformly  borne  teftimony  to  the  good  chara£ler  which 
the  Britilb  foldiery  are  generous  enoueh  to  give  td  the  French} 
ivhom  they  have  declared,  in  open  ftops  and  public  houfes^ 
were  the  only  friends  they  met  with  upon  the  Continent. 
They  were  ill  ufed,  they  fay,  by  the  Dutch i  they  were  ill 
ufcd  by  the  Auflriansi  they  were  ill  ufed  by  all  the  foreigtt 
troops  with  whom  they  expelled  to  co-operate  $  and  their jnu-m 
fniesj  the  French^  were  the  only  men  from  whom  they  re- 
ceived any  kindnefs  or  humanity.  It  is  therefore.  Citizens, 
that  the  greater  part  of  thefe  regiments,  or  fragments  of  regi-* 
mems,  are  fent  back  to  that  Continent,  from  whence  they 
were  fo  lately  withdrawn,  or  elfe  difpatched  to  the  Jf^e/t  In^ 
tSesj  left  their  Jacobinical  do<^rines  mould  fpread  at  home. 

No-  XXVI.  Nn  This 
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This  policy  has  been  pretty  fyftcmatically  puHued.  When- 
ever  it  W3s  found  that  any  regiment  poffeffed  dem^Kratical 
prirciples,  that  regiment  was  immediately  hurried  out  of  the 
country.  This  was  particularly  the  cafe  with  the  Scoith 
Greys  \  who  were  foand  many  of  them  reading  Pahii 
**  Kights  of  Man/*  They  were,  therefore,  fent  to  the 
Continent:  and  I-  believe  we ihal)  not  hear  of  the  opinions  of 
the  :^coUh  Greys  now. 

But  what  has  been  the  confequences  of.  all  this  ?  Dlfaf- 
trous  defeat!  When  men  are  fcnt  to  fupport  a  caufe  they  do 
7iot  approve,  will  they  fight  with  enthufiafm  in  fupport  of 
it?  No,  if  you  want  enthufiafm  among  the  military,  it  is  by 
ji  different  n^ode  of  conduct  that  you  muft  endeavour  to  in- 
fpire  it.  It  is  not  by  pevfecuting  them  for  opinions,  it  is  not 
by  making  reading  a  crime  among  them)  and  ignorance  the 
^preme  virtue.  Np,  it  is  by  kind  treatment;  by  juftice  and 
humanity— by  giving  them  a  real  intereft  in  the  caufe  tbcy 
^re  to  fupport-^In  fliort,  it  is  by  mingling  the  proud  indc. 
pendence  of  the  citizen  with  the  diicipline  of  thefoldier  that 
the  feelings  of  the  hero  can  al^one  be  infpired,  and  the  exploits 
^f  real  glory  can  be  produced. 

Yet  fb  blind  are  our  ruler?  to  this  truth,  that  I  have  cer- 
tain information  that  fome  poor  foldiers  in  the  tower  were 
threatened  with  all  the  feveritips  of  what  is  called  military 
difcipiine,  for  having  fubfcribcd  to  take  in  the  Gazetteer. 
The  monflrous  cringe  was  difcovered,  and  the  alarm  was  in- 
^ndy  taken—"  What,  foldiers  dare  to  read  an  oppofition 
^^  paper?  Soldiers  dare  to  look  into  any  thing  that  (hall  find 
**  fault  with  any  of  »iis  Majefty's  Minifters?  Military  fubor* 
*f  dination  could  never  endure  it!"  The  poor  men  were 
f^bliged  to  relinquifh  their  literary  banquet;  and  fome  of 
them  were  threatened  with  black  holes  and  bread  and  water. 

But  a  flronger  circumftance  is  yet  to  be  mentioned.  One 
jdrchibald  Ewwgj  who  was  a  Scotch  Fencible^  was  found  to  be 
very  fond  of  reading.  I  don't  know  how  it  came  into  the 
rpinds  of  the  officers,  that  it  was  impoilible  for  a  man  to 
enquire,  but  he  mufl  become  a  democrat;  but  they  immedi- 
ately began  to  fufpedt  that  he  was  no  iiiend  to  prefent  mea- 
fures.  On  the  King's  birtk-di^y-i  therefore,  as  they  were 
marching  frpm  one  part  of  Scotland  to  another,  the  officers 
determined  to  put  this  man  to  the  tefl.  They  had  the  foldiers 
ifeated  in  rings  and  gave  them  whifkey  to  drink  his  Majefty's 
healih. .  The  officer  however  of  the  corps  did  hot  think  it 
f  nough  to  give  the  King's  health  alone,  but  coupled  with  it 
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a  very  cnrious  fentlment,  "  Y/;^  Ktng^  and,  damnation  to  the 
"i*  French^  and  the  friends  ofthepeopleV^  Ewing  did  not,  how- 
ever, choofe  to  dnnk  damnation  to  the  friends  of  the  people  ( 
^ecaufe  he  thought  the  people  had  as  rtinch  right  to  have  their 
friends  as  the  King  had  to  have  his.  Add  to  which  that  Ewing 
'was  a  religious  man,  and  did  not  think  it  fuch  a  mightv 
.  crime  to  be  a  friend  to  the  people,  that  he  ought  to  wifh  any 
rnan  in  eternal  torments  on  that  account.  In  (nort,  he  was  a 
fo'dier,  not  a  pfieft,  and  did  not  deal  in  anathemas  j  nor 
would  he  damn  any  body :  and  as  they  had  given  the  toaft  in 
that  manner,  he  refufed  to  drink  it  at  all. 

For  this  crime,  which  was  deemed  mutiny,  he  was  imme- 
diately, according  to  the  lenient  praftices  of  that  humane 
part  of  the  country,  put  into  confinement.  He  was  chained 
upright,  with  fetters  round  his  ancles  and  a  collar  round  his 
neck,  for  fome  days,  till  he  was  tried  by  a  Court  Martial. 
There  is  a  citizen  prefent  who  can  authenticate  this  if  ne- 
ceflary.  He  was  then  condemned  to  receive  five  hundred 
laihes  ;  buti  repeated  affu ranees  were  given  him  ihat  he  fhould 
be  pardoned,  if  hjB  would  declare  that  he  was  not  "  a  friend 
to  the  peoples"  which  he  refufed.  Some  of  the  townsfolks 
hearing  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated,  took  him 
fome  food  and  other  neceffaries.  But  the  humane  magiftrates 
of  Scotland,  being  informed  of  thefe  faftf,  prohibited  any 
per  Ion,  upon  the  pains  and  penalties  of  larv,  from  giving 
him  any  afliftance.  So  that  bread  and  water  ivould  have  bceii 
his  only  fare,  for  feveral  days,  if  he  had  not  been  generoufly 
relieved  by  a  fellow  foldier.  His  obftinate  virtue  continued 
inflexible,  a  hundred  lafhes  were  humanely  abated,  and  four 
hundred  only  laid  upon  his  naked  back;  after  which  he  was 
turned  out  of  the  regiment. 

Now,  Citizens,  I  will  afk  you,  1$  it  likely  that  foldiers 
Jhould  be  otherxoife  than  democrqticy  while  they  receive  fuch 
treat7nentg  I  will  afk  you  if  this  is  the  proper  manner  to  pro- 
cure the  vindication  of  our  laws  and  the  protection  of  our 
country?  I  will  aflc  you  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
per way  of  attacking  the  foldiery  is  not  to  encourage,  by  pro- 
per rewards,  inftead  of  urging  on  by  flripes  and  punifhmentsi 
Yes,  Citizens,  it  is  by  reward  and  encouragements  that 
ypu  are  to  expeft  to  roufe  the  Viflour  of  the  Britifh  foldiery: 
and  if  you  will  give  them  proper  pay,  inftead  of  exhaufting 
9II  the  refources  of  the  country  upon  corruption,  and  treat 
them  honourably  and  kindly,  you  will  have  little  reafon  to 
iiiid  fault  with  human  beings,  for  not  having  enthufiafm 
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«no\igh  in  their  attachmeht  to  their  country  ;  and  not  be- 
ing fufficiently  willidg  to  expofe  then^felves  in  the  field  of 
glory. 

Give  them,  then,  but  the  rights  of  man 9  to  animate 
their  courage,  and  you  will  ftill  6nd  your  foldiery  what 
they  were  once  efteemed,  invincible  in  the  field  and  oo- 
equalled  in  generous  exertions  in  the.caufe  o£  liberty. 

Citizens,  I  find  it  totally  impoflible,  at    this  time  of 
•  night,  to  enter  upon  the  remaining  and  mofl.   important 
branch  of  this  fubjeft: — namely,  the  cpnduft  of  crimps 
and  prefTgangs.     But  before  we  part  I  will  (lightly  mentioa 
a  circmnftance  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature^  and  whidi 
has  occupied  a  great  deal  of  my  attention  to-day,  and,  fo 
fome  degree,  prevented  inc  ffom  preparing  myfelf  as  I 
could  have   wiihed  on  luch   atopic.     I  have  received  dtv 
cuments  tending  to  prbve  that  this  boy  {introducing  aladtf 
izoclve  years  old  into  tke  Tribune j  has   been  moft  barbarou/^ 
crimped.     I  have  received  from  tde  friends  of  this  lad, 
and  from  his  own  mouth,  circumflances  which,  if  I  can 
properly  authenticate,  I  (hall  liibmit  to  your  conlideratioA 
on  Wednefday  evening.     This  lad--look   at   him  ! — fee 
"what  a  foldierJike  appearance  he  has ;  and   refle<$  boyf 
proper  it  is  to  trepan  and  (leal  fuch  poor  boys  from  the 
arms  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  prematurely  to 
fhed  their  infant  bloods  in  a  ftruggle  which  it  is  i0ipo(EbIe 
they  (hould  underftand,  or  have  an  intereft  in.     I  will  nor 
flate  to  you — neither  time  nor  other  circumftances  will 
now    permit — the   particulars    contained  in   this  letter, 
•which  after  his  efcape  he  wrote  from  Northamptonj  to  his 
only  friend  and  relative  in  London.     I  will  not  now  ftatc 
the  variety  of  circumdances  which   thefe  papers  unfold. 
It  is  neceffary,  in  order  that  I  may  preferve,    even  from 
Jufpicion  of  credulity  or  impofture,  the  dignity  of  my  fit«- 
ation,  to  make  fuch  enquiries  as  to  eradicate  every  poffi- 
'  bility  of  doubt  upon  the  fubjeA.     If  I  can  fubftantiate 
the  ftory,   I  (hall  unfold  to  you  a  fcene  of  criminality  fo 
abominable,  proceedings  fo  horrid  and  flaeitious,  that  if 
they  do  not  immediately  have  redrefs,  will  bring  a  ftroDg 
conviSion  to  <he  breail  of  every  man,  that  in  this  coutdry 
then  is  no  longer  protcBion  f^r  innocence f  nor    law  for  At 
friendlefsandpoorl 
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Report  on  the  State  of  Popular  Opinion,  ani 
Caufes  of  the  Increafe  of  DEMOCRATIC 
PRINCIPLES-     Part    the    Fourlh.      Including 

f  unimadverjions  on  the  ,CRUELTIES  and  MUR- 
DERS committed  by  CRIMPS  and  PRESS- 
GANGS.  Delivered  at  the  LeSure  Room^  Beau- 
foH  Buildings^  Strand^  September  i6ih^  1795* 

ClTIZEl^IS^ 

X  Shall  now  refume,  where  I  dropped  it  on  Friday  even- 
ing, the  fubjeft  of  the  treatment  of  the  Britijb  joldiery, 
and  the  tendency  that  treatment  mud  inevitably-  have  to 
difFufe  a  fpirit  of  democracy  through  that  rank  of  people 
from  which  the  foldiery  are  taken. 

.  There  is  an  author,  whom  I  have  had  frequently  occa* 
fion  to  quotp,  not  from  any  admiration  of  his  morals,  bui: 
becaufe  he  feems  to  be  the  great  text  book  of  all  the  mini* 
iters  of  all  the  regular  and  orderly  governments  of  civilized 
Europe.  The  name  pf  this  author  is  Mackia7jel\  who'^ 
treating  of,  the  nieans  by  which  the  power  of  Princes  is 
to  be  upheld,  tells  us  that  the  two  great  requifites  are 
V  good  laws  and  good  arms."  With  refpeft  to  good  laws, 
Machiavel  Joes  not  fay  much :  for,  as  he  is  indrudlingper- 
fons  how  they  may  become  great  defpots,  or  the  deipotic 
ininiflers  of  great  defpots,  he  was  more  folicitous  about 
arms  than  laws  \  and  gives  to  underftand,  that  *-  when- 
ever you  can  have  good  arms,  there  the  laws,  per  force, 
muft  be  good  alfo"— that  is,  they  muft  be  of  that  defcrip- 
tipn  which  nobody  can  very  fafely  find  fault  with. 

Citizens,  this  Machiavel^  who  I  am  inclined  to  think: 
Was  rather  difpofed  to.  fatirize  the  fyilem  he  pretends 
to  uphold,  enters  at  large  into  the  mode  by  which 
good  arms  are  to  be  procured  and  fupported:  and 
goes  into  a  defcription  of  what  are,  and  what  are  not 
good  arms.     In  this  part  of  his  enqviiry  there  are  many 
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things  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  minillers  erf  Aisor 
any  other  country ;  but  which,  upon  that  very  account, 
perhaps^  feem  to  be  paflfed  over  in  negied.  For  inftanct, 
confederates,  allies,  auxiliai^ies,  and  mercenaries,  he  fays, 
never  can  be  good  arms ;  good  arms  are  thole  which  vt 
born^  and  ex^rcifed  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  for  the 
prote(Sion  of  which  they  are  to  be  employed,  and  from 
them  only  can  any  confiderable  advantage  be  expend. 

Upon  this  topic  I  have  already  enhrged  to  a  coniiderable 
degree  (Tribune  No..  2p  and  21.)  i  SiaU  not,  therefore, 
dwell  upon  it  particularly  at  this  time.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant that  1  Ihould  turn  to  another  part  of  this  difcnffion. 
There  is  one  obfervation  be  makes  which  is  particularly 
valuable. 

Machiavd  feems  to  have  been  very  well  convinced,  that 
in  order  to  have  good  arms,    that  is  to  fay,    to  have  an 
cfFeSive  foldiery,  able  and  xmilling  to  fupport  your  glory,, 
and  carry  your  proje^s  into  efeft,    numbers   and   dis- 
cipline are  not  the  only  requifites;  that  you  may  have  a 
very  numerous  army,    and  yet  be  very  much  difgraced 
and  degraded; — that  you  may  have  a  very  well  difcipHherf 
army,  and  yet  the  discipline  of  this  army  be  fatal  only  to 
it4eniployers;  and  he  confiders,  therefore,  that  the  great  dv 
jeft  of  all  is  the  attachment  of  the  folcfiery  to  the  caufe 
they  are  to  fupport,  and  to  the  Prince  whofe  glory  they 
are  to  promote. 

Citizens,  we  need  not  have  raked  the  mufty  aflies 
of  antiquity  to  have  drfcovered  a  maxim  fo  plain,  and 
felf  evident. 

If  we  wifli  to  be  well  protefted  by  a  gallant  foHiery 
we  muft  take  care  that  our  foldiery  are  zealoufly  attached 
Xo  our  caufe;  ajid  as  the  means  to  produce  this  effect,  we 
mud  merit,  by  our  treatment  of  them,  the  attachnient  of 
thofe  whom  we  expeS  to  flied  their  blood  in  our  defence, 
and  to  run  all,  dangers,  perils,  and  haidlhips  for  the  pro- 
motion of  our  happinefs  and.  our  glory ! 
.  Now,  how  is  this  attachment  to  be  fccured?'  It  is  very 
evident,    if    we  confider  the  fituation  of  fociety  at  pre- 
fent,  that  attachment  is  not  now  to  be  obtained  in  that  eafy 
way  in  which  it  feems  t,o  have  been  acquired  in  fonncr 
times.     Feudal  rights  and  feudaJ  attachment  have  happily* 
in  a  great  degree,    been  fwept  away;    and  we  hear  no 
i];iore,  except  now  and  then  from  (bme  fiiperannuated  bi- 
got to  the  old  fyftein^  of  the  duty  and  principle  of  invio- 
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labk  attachment  to  the  leader,  upon  whofe  eftate  you  hap* 
pe-ned  (o  be  born;  and  by  whom  you  have  had  the  honour  to 
fee  treated,  ever  fince  your  birth,  as  a  Have  or  beaft  of  bur- 
den. The  chieftains  adhering  to  the  Houfes  of  York  and 
Lamajler  might  indeed  difplay  their  banneis  in  the  air,  and  be 
immediately  followed  by  all  their  tehantrv  and  vaffals  capable 
of  bearing  arms ;  and  thus  we  might  nave  hoft  embattled 
againll  hoft,  one  half  of  the  nation  feeking  the  deftru£lioh 
qF  the  other,  with  the  moft  rancorous  avidity,  without  either 
beiac;  capable  of  explaining  the  reafoa  why  they  had  drawn 
the  falchion  from  its  fcabbard,  and  left  their  fields  untitled. 
to  make  widows  and  orphans  of  their  mourning  wives  and 
icbildren« 

£ven  in  the  time  of  James  the  firft,  a  confiderable  degree 
of  this  fuperftitious  veneration  and  attachment  to  certain  fa- 
TTiilies  and  individuals,  merely  on  account  of  the  high  fitua- 
tion  in  which  they  were  placed,  feems  to  have  remained;  and 
yfc  have  infianccs  in  hiftory  of  the  moft  enormous  lines,  and 
even  corporal  puniihments,  chains  and  iixipnibhrneht  beinf 
inili£lecl  upon  the  bafe  born  plebian  croud,  for  having  infultec^ 
by  vrord  or  look,  the  facred  dignity  of  thofe  who  are  deco- 
rated with  ftars  and  garters,  and  Itrut  four  or  five  times 
a  year,  perhaps,  in  an  old  red  cloak,  bedaubed  with  gold 
and  ermine. 

But  the  progrefs  of  enlightened  intellect:  tended^  in  9  con- 
fiderable degrei?,  to  do  away  this  ridiculous  and  foolifh  im. 
prefiion.  We  find  it  confiderably  weakened  even  at  (he  pe- 
riod I  have  juft  been  fpeaking  of,  and  ftill  more  fo  before  the 
isnd  of  that  reign.  In  the  revolution  in  1649  every  thing 
that  remained  of  it  was  fwept,  at  oqce,  away.  The  fuper- 
ftitious veneration  that  had  formerly  been  paid  to  birth  and 
titles,  fled  before  the  fudden  buril  of  reafon,  and  was  entirely 
deftroyed.  For  a  confiderable  time  even  the  trappings  and 
badges  of  this  fiiperftition  were  aboli((ied :  and  diough  ci« 
ties,  rank,  birth,  ancit  diftin£lion,  were  afterwards  formally 
revived  at  the  reftoration  \  yet  there  was  no  power  in  human 
caprice,  nor  human  tyranny,  to  reflore  the  fervile  adulation 
with  which  thofe  circumftances  were  formerly  contemplated 
l>y  the  people.  My  Lord  and  his  Grace  the  Uuke  had  been 
ftripped  of  their  gaudy  tides,  for  a  while — had  been  reduced 
to  the  plain  humble  level  of  citizens,  and  had  been  exhibited 
to  mankind  unfophifticated  by  the  ornaments  of  a  Court,  and 
proved  to  be  only  of  the  (ame  dafs  and  defcriptioa  of  beings 
with  thofe  whom  they  had  before  looked  down  upon  with 
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fupercilious  infolence,  and  who  had  bowed  do^urn  to  their  fboU 
ftooJs  with  fo  much  ill-placed  veneration.  This  difcoverj 
having  once  been  made,  it  was  impoflihle  for  the  people  to 
get  rid  of  the  convi£lion  that  Lords  and  Graces  and  Daka 
Were  nothing  more  than  men:  for  as  Thomas  Purine  has  re- 
cently obfcrved,  in  that  treafonable  and  feditious  book  which 
I  hope  none  of  you  have  read,  ^^  it  is  impoflible  to  compel  a 
fet  of  beings  to  unknow  their  knowledge  or  unthink  their 
thoughts." 

That  this  permanent  effeft  was  produced  by  the  temporary 
revolution  ot  1649  ^^cms  to  be  univerfally  acknoivledgcd :  at 
leafl,  that  the  change  has  taken  place  is  univerfally  admitted; 
though  1  do  not  find  that  the  change  has  ever  yet  been  traced 
to  its  real  caufe.     Hume  himfelf,  the  advocate  of  approaching 
defpotifni,  is  obliged   to  acknowledge,   in  his    cflky  on  At 
Britifti  Government,  that  mankind  are  now  no  longer  held 
in  chains,  by  a  fuperftitious  veneration  to  mere  forms  and 
trappings;  and' he  obferves,  that  even  thofe  things,  which, 
in  former  time<:,  claimed  the  utmoft  veneration  of  mankind 
feemed  to  fink  into  oMivion,  from  the  perfevering  rea/bn  and 
enquiry  that  mankind  have  dire6^ed  towards  them.      ^  Moft 
*'  people  in  this  ifland,  "  fays  he,*'  have  divefted  themfclvd 
**  of  all  fuperftitious  reverence  to  n^mes  and  authority :  The 
•*  clergy  have  much  loft  their  credit:    Their  preten (ions  and 
^*  do6trines  have  been  ridiculed;  and' even  religion  can  fcarcc 
**  fupport  itfcli  in  the  world."^ 

Well  then,  Citizens,  this  ancient  foundation  for  the  at- 
tachment of  one  clafs  of  people  to  another  has  been  done 
away.  Ill-placed  veneration  from  accidental  circumftances 
exifts  no  more.  Men  beginning  to  venerate  each  other  (to  a 
certain  degrce>  at  Icaft,  though  not  quite  fo  much  as  I  could 
^  wifh)  on  account  of  the  good  qualities  they  may  poflefs,  and 
the  aftivity  with  which  they  may  employ  thofe  good  qualities 
for  the  weUare  and  happinefs  of  mankind.  How  then  are 
thofe  perfons  in  power  and  authority  to  command  the  attach- 
ment which  was  formerly  bequciithed  to  them  from  the  acci- 
dents of  their  birth.  It  is  certainly  necefTaiy,  fome  how  or 
other,  to  fecurc  the  attachment  of  the  people — No,  pardon 
me;  not  of 
ivhich  the  peoj 

and  to  render  them  fubfervient  to  the  will  of  thofe  who  created 
them. 

*    There  tiiuft  be  fome  means,  I  fay,  to  attach  this  foldiery  to 

the  lyftem  they  art  hired  to  fupport:  for  it  is  not  to  be  fb/- 
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rotten,  that  the  rame  power  whicl?  is  formidable  to  the  opr- 
prcffed,  is,  alfo,  formidable  to  the  oppreffor  hrmfelf;  and  that 
)the  Janipriesy  who  keep  the  poor  trembling  Turks  in  awe, 
fomeiimcs  hurl  the  haughty  Sultan  from"  his  throne,  and  place 
the  captain  of  their  own  banditti;  or  fome  other  more  fa- 
voured robber  in  his  ftead. 

A  ftanding  army  then,  inftead  of  being  a  defence,  is  in 
reality  a  great  danger  to  the  Prince  or  Minifter  who  employs 
it;  unlefs  fomc  particular  means  be  devifen  by  which  the  at- 
tachment of  that  army  can  be  fecured.  What  are  the  means 
by  which  this  attachment  is  to  be  fought  ?  Will  the  fcanty  pit- 
tance oi  fixpence per  day  zttSiCYi  any  rcafonabk  being  to  particu- 
lar individuals,  who,  while  fwdling  to  inordinate  wealth  by  thck 
own  penfions  and  places-,  ftill  forget  the  foldier  that  bleeds. in 
khefield^  orianguiftiesinthecamp,  to  promote  their  power  and 
glory?  Will  punilhment  for  reading  and  enquiry  (inftaaces 
bf  which  I  t^ave  you  on  the  former  evening)  attach  a  foldiery 
to  the  caufe  they  are  meant  to  fupport?  On  the  contrary,  win 
'not  the  plaioelt  capacity  immediately  perceive  that  they,  who 
'dread  enquir)',  have  a  lurking  convidion  at  their  hearts  that 
they  are  wrong;  and  that  the  caufe  muft  be  a  bad  one,  which 
will  totter  to  its  foundation  as  foon  as  argument  ^nd  enquiry 
are  brought  into  the  field  to  examine  its  merits  or    de- 

fcas? 

'  Punilhment  and  hard  treatment  win  not  the  affeftioh  of 
tnankind:  nor  can  ftripes  and  blows,  fcanty  fare  and  fcanty 
pay,  allure  their  attachment  to  thofe  from  whom  they  receive 
fuch  treatment.  It  is  only  by  honourable  reward  and  encou- 
ragement, by  raifing  the  foul  to  a  confcioufnefs  of  its  own 
ttrength  ind  dignity,  that  the  hearts  of  a  generous  race  of 
tnen  are  to  be  won.'  If  you  will,  therefore,  reward,  as  yoa 
ought,  the  gallant  heroes  who  fight  your  battles ;  if  you  will 
encourage,  with  proper  fubfiftence  and  proper  endearments, 
thofe  who  ftand  foremoft  for  your  defence — ryou  will  need  no 
crimps  to  fill  your  armies-^-no  cat'of^nine-taik  to  maintain 

diictpune* 

Thus  might  cruelty  and  feverity  be  for  ever  baniflied;  for, 
however  pretended  philofophers  and  the  hired  agents  of  cor- 
ruption may  attempt  to  deceive  you,  //  is  not  the  nature  of  man 
io  befupine  When  men  aie  properly  ftimulated,  by  generous 
treatment,  there  is  more  danger  that  they  fhould  have  too 
much  aftivity  and  enthufiafm,  than  that  ttiey  (hould  be  too 
backward  to  run  the  career  of  glory,  or  to  vindicate  the  caufe 
of  their  country.  And,  if  we  look  through  the  annals  of 
^  mankind. 
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mankind,  we  (hall  find,  that  wherever  this  generons  trear* 
meat  has  been  attended  to,  enthufiaftic   lalhnefs,  and    nor 
cowardice,  has  marked  the  charader  of  thofe  who  were  en« 
trufted  with  the  vindication  gF  a  nation's  honor. 

Citizens,  I  refer  you  to  the  affairs  of  France  for  ]Mtx>f  of 
this»    It  was  a  common  obfervation,  before  the  revolution  ia 
that  country,  that  no  nation  produced  better  officers  than  tbr 
French f  but  that/£^  common Jiildiery  could  never  be  kepi  to  ibevr  t 
duty.     But  the  common  foldiery  of  France^  were  at  that  time^ 
tf  herd  of  military  machineSy  whofe  duty  was  to  prote^  the  dri^ 
vers  of  a  race  oj  Jiaves^     It  was,  therefore,  that  they  felt  no 
common  caufe,  and  no  enthutiafm;  while  the  officers,  >vfao 
were  treated  with  particular  marks  of  honour  and  difiini^on^ 
diiplayed  a  ffallantry  of  fpirit,  which,  from  tiie  natural  fitua* 
fioii  SLnd  many  advantages  of  that  country,  muft  always  diiV 
tlnguifh  its  inhabitants ;  unleis  there  be  fomethiog  fuperla-^ 
lively  iniquitous  in  its  government  counteracting  die  influ* 
ence  which  thofe  caufes  would  otheiwife  produce. 

See  them  now!  Is  it  the  foldiery  of  whom  the  convcDtion 
of  France  have  had  any  occafion  to  complain  ?  Have  they 
been  flack  and  tardy  in  vindicating  the  honours  an4  liberties 
of  their  country^  No,-— warmed  with  the  cheering  notes  g| 
JEQUALIT V,  enraptured  with  the  flattering  convi^ion  that 
hyoeingjoldiers  they  did  not  lofc  the  dignity  of  citizens^  breaft 
-<ieep  in  fnow,  they  have  marched  to  encounter  the  enemies  (^ 
Gallic  liberty,  finging  the  fongs  of  vi£lory  as  they  marched i 
4nd,  if  the  accounts  were  true,  with  which  we  werepeftered 
in  the  miaifterial  prints  of  the  nakednefs  and  forlorn  condi« 
tion  of  thefe  troops,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war>  we  have 
indeed,  reafon  to  wonder  at  the  efFe&s  of  kind  treatment-^ 
the  endeariug  rewards^  the  ^*  honourable  ntehiion"   ^nd  the 
like,  which   converted  a  race  of  men  whom  formerly  we 
defpiled  as  flaves  and  cowards,  into  a  generation  of  heroes, 
who  thundered  at  Jemappey  and  ihook  die  tyrants  of  Lieropi 
on  their  diftant  thrones. 

Citizens,  it  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  difguife  any  part  of  the 
trath :  and  as  this  country^  according  to  its  origiml  con/litutiony 
is  a  popular  government — ^as  the  real  conftitution — ^that  I  mean 
which  we  are  fo  proud  of  having  been  eftablifhed  by  our  ancef- 
tors,  {not  Mr,  Pittas  conftitution  of  rotten  boroughs  !)  is^  in  fad,  a 
democracy  tempered  ^xAJeafonea  with  a  mixture  of  ariHocracy^ 
but  which  was  never  meant  to  be  robbed  of  that  popular  na^ 
ture  which  conflitutes  its  nerve  and  energy,  \  fiiall  not  be 
afraid  of  ^ies  when  I  lay  that  this  circumftanco-wthis  fair 

and 
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and  honourable  treatment  of  the  foMiery  has  always  particu- 
larfy  diftinguiflied  popular  governments,  and  it  is  natural 
enough  tbat  the  foMiecyt  haying  been  convinced  of  this  trutll 
during  their  refidence  upon  the  continent,  fhoutdbave  return- 
ed to  this  country,  with  a  confiderable  feafoningof  democratic 
fpirit  in  their  minds ;  and  that  inftead  of  havmg  crufhed  th^ 
hydra  of  popular  government  abroad,  they  had  brought  bcick 
^  an  attachment  to  the  revival  of  that  government  at  home. 

^  One  might  imagine,  as  it  feems  impoifible  for  thofe  v^ho 

^*  have  the  adminiftration  of  the  government  to  be  blind  to  this 

*  —one  niigiit  imagine  that,  even  from  common  fenfe,  even 

^  from  the  felfifh  defign  of  fupporting  their  ov7n  power,  they 

z  woufd  have  thought  of  extending  more  kindnefs  and  libera- 

ls lity  towards  thofe  whom  they  wifh  to  be  the  fupport^rs  of 

B|  their  power.     But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  cafe :  a 

r  variety  of  meafures  hitherto,  at  leaft  in  their  prefent  extent^ 

never  heard  of  in  this  country  before,  have  been  adopted,  as 
a  if  on  purpofe  todifguft  thofe  men  to  whofe  fupport  one  would 

i  think,  by  other  meafures,  they  wiftied  particularly  to  look. 

X  But  inconfiftency  is  never  to  be  wondered  at  among ifelfifh 

s  individuals;  there  is  but  one  fource  of  confiliency;  and  that 

-  is  the  pure  generous  fpirit  of  benevolence,  the  animating 

-  love  of  all  mankind,  which  dijefts  us  to  promote  the  general 
^  intereft,  and  lofe  fight  of  the  particular.     Men  warmed  by 

fuch  afentiment  may  prefervc  a  fteady  confiftcncy  ;  becaufe 
they  a6l  from  reafon;  from  deep  felt  conviftion;  from  fcrious 
meditation  and  a  fettled  plan.  But  they  who  feek  only  their 
own  power,  grandeur  and  emolument,  are  always  inconflftenty 
becaufe  the  paf&ons  which  are  their  fole  guides  are  ever  ca- 
pricious and  inconftant;  and  that  which  may  gratify  one 
purfuit  of  ambition  or  vanity,  may  be  hoftile  to  another,  oa 
which  in  another  hour  perhaps  they  would  fix  their  attention 
with  fiill  more  fteadinefs  and  avidity.  Ndy,  perhaps,  having; 
been  fo  long  in  the  habit  of  politically  governing  mankind  by 
faftion,  divifion,  and  diffention — keeping  up  to  the  old 
maxim  "  divide  and  conquer,"  it  may  have  become,  as  it 
were,  a  fyftematic  part  of  their  exiftencc,  fo  that  they  cannot 
^  helpadling  upon  it:  fo  that   they  proceed,  in  faft,  iuflinft- 

'  ively. — or  as  Shakefpearc  would  exprefs  it,  by  "  a   divine 

'^  "  thrufting  on*'  on  the  principle  of  divifion,  and  are  hence 

^  difpofed  to  keep  a  divided  army  in  awcy  rather  than  to  feek  its 

unanimous  love  and  afFeftion,  by  generous  treatment^  integ- 
rity, and  honelt  liberality. 

But 
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But  It  may  be  faid  that,  in  one  paltry  expedient  at  leaS; 
ttls  latter  objeft  fccms  to  have  been  had  in  view:  namely, 
the  late  curious  order  iflucd — I  will  not  fay  in  violation  of  the 
Conftitiition  of  this  country,  becaufe  it  came  from  very 
illuftrlous  authority;  and,  as  I  am  known  to  bow  down  with 
great  refpeft  to  authorities  of  this  defcription,  I  flikll  not 
iully  my  own  coniiffency  by  faying  any  thing  fo  harfli-^Butl 
will  fay,  that  I  never  heard  of  the  individual  who  pretended  to 
point  out  the  ftatute,  or  maxim  of  the  Conflitution^  which 
authorifed  fuch  an  order  to  be  iffued  and  executed,  withoui 
confent  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  in  Parliament  afleni- 
fcled.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  affirmed,  by  thofe  ^vho  fupport 
this  meafure,  that  there  wls  no  n.cefliiy  to  confult  the  Com- 
mons, till  it  could  be  found  out  in  what  Houfe  of  Parliament 
the  Commons  did,  in  reality,  aflemble. 

You  may  perceive  that  I  allude  to  the  order  for  letting  the 
Ibldiery  have  bread  and  meat  at  a  cheaper  price   than   other 
Citizens  had.     But  how  could  they  be  fo  ignorant  of  mankind 
as  to  fuppofe  that  fo  fliallow  an  artifice  would  efcape  inftanta- 
neous  deteftion  ?    Could  they  fuppofe  that  becaufe  a  raari 
might  put  off  a  coat  of  one  colour  and  put  on  one  of  ano- 
ther, that  he  thereby  put  off  common  fenfe?  Or  could  they 
fuppofe,  that  \<^hen  they  had  decorated  a  man  in  a  blue  or  a 
fear  let  coat,  that  he  w(*uld  put  off  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
and  refufe  to  fympathize  with  a  brother  or  a  friend,  lan- 
guifhing  in  the  want  and  mifery,  which  a  profligate  and  ruin- 
ous  war  had  brought  upon  the  country  ?    Or  could  they  fup- 
pofe either  that  the  foldiery  would  not  perceive  the  view  with 
which  this  order  was  ifllied? 

But,  Citizens,  it  is  plain  and  evident,  that  an  individual 
pradiicc  like  this  cannot  w  pe  from  the  mind  deep  impreSo;?,' 
produced  by  general  conduft:  ai*d  as  foldiers  have  been  lately 
in  the  habit  of  reading,  and  as  1  have  given  you  the  inftances 
of  fome  who  have  been  threatened  with  the  black  hole  and 
bread  and  water,  and  of  others  who  have  been  fent  tcfthe 
Continent  on  the  forlorn  hope,  and  oihfcrs  in  Scotbnd, 
that  have  been  faflened  with  fetters  and  chains  againft 
the  wall,  kept  upon  bread  and  water  and  punifhed  with 
400  laftie?,  becaufe  they  would  not  damn  the  friends  ef  the 
people — As  all  thefc  circumdances  have  taken  place  on  ac* 
count  of  the  foldiers  having  the  wicked  and  ieditious  prefump- 
tion  to  ready  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digeft  5  and  as  it  \i 
alfo  true  that  there  has  been  a  certain  rage,  of  late,  for  pub- 
lifhing  fmali  books  (cheap,  democratic,  fans-culottiih  edw' 

tions;} 
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tioo6$)rr-^  M  orilkidratic  .ffNoffo.  apC'Ibm  into  tbeworid  m 
this  ifown  Miyd^ isdf  aKpij^j ^  dtnfgrUy  49  makitnen  demO'- 
^rats^.tkm^  iPMe  nme^fUte^ttr^ariOifipiilrcatim^i^^Vi  people 
ivill  fettt.jKad,  ti»iaaiter'«iiuit,  wtahor  it  is  yank  ^the  Giant 
JCiHery  ^fxNH  2^iaM  tke\€fie^^  ssr  J^Mnkf'siMi^^iMfj  Hr  any 
ocber  £U)riini4iMid  ptd(lt^»n,  I  ^m^fr  whew  r^sntipg  Qi^ 
thought  mull  .scni^yKtbkri^  and  tte  more  oiriftobrsutc  the 
%xdcs  tii^  ««2d,  %the  fddnor  diey «v0ill^t  re  liKttr'f)49int:  that 
is  to' fay,  proyJdcAlsbey.idovnotortlVfeSMi,  imf,  'ibae)flprqfe>tny- 
itil  to  true  pifhadftx  4)hvafebt^D^,T;Mb,  ^wiarir,  v]eai^(aQd''in« 

Now,  CkmnSf  las  »Ui«Ps  ^iirill^bmettiiuKvtatt^HEind^^'it 
is  pfobdile^bat  fiMne  imprefitoii  of  ^his'Ux^^  p^iUefl  lHume^s 
iii/loiy  of  England,  4amy  have  >filbn»  itno  fonie  >  foMier^  Jtt&n^ 
•c  jf  praiiaMr  iha^,  unxonfequeqpg  df  this,  4ie-itiiiy^liaine 'picked 
pyi:  ^mciad's  which  may  {iav«  mdkied  iMm  tditieditaiK  fi 
little  Uftonthe  cii^ucnAai^sos  4in4j^r<whi^h  he  is  fdaced.  R'c»- 
coila&iiig  jwhot'jiis  ^y  is  at  tbis^ime,  and  finding  w4iaPtti9^as 
an  Qaesn^/iz^tf^lr  llafys,  /I  rave  you  a  hiftfiry'df  the^rica 
£xf  provifiqns  mukokdsf^  in  fhp  littfeztfon)  iK^ben  agocxi  te 
{lig  waslxNi^ifat'for  ^^d.  a Iten for 2i.  ^anda  eood  fitt  tztpcnvfat 
hd.  acibi<;lc9n  for  a^p«iii>y,  &c.  [.^rv^t^;^^  J^i '^)^/^/.-^. '6;^"i#i 
JKtnding  that  JnQ.  fiefs'^  ilay^  mch  being  ^he^ppice  of  pro** 
^iiioias»  a  commoti  (bldier  roceived  8d.  a  day«ft  his  pay,  which 
avas  tjie  price  of  two  fat  pigs,  he -raay  be  inclined  xo  ^ay  to 
jbimfelf)  tow  comes  it  that  I  do  not  i-eeelve  -.the  nrice  of  'two 
fat  piss  for  -heipg  fliot  ac  now,  «s  I  Iboutd  tMnre  bad  if  I  had 
been  mat  at  in  ^e  sime  of  diat  old  falbioned  Queen  ? 
.  Gitiiteiis,  this  fift  is  contamied  {n  a  note,  ib  excoedin^ljr 
5rurtoiissasd4i|;ropos,  thatlfta^II  read  it -to  you,  ^thforyotir 
aimilf  noent  and  iAftpufiion:  aed  that  you  may  fee  that  I  am 
jiot/impefing  upon  you.  I-n  \^e  eighth  vohme  6f  Hum^s 
HvOtot!'/ pf  England^  cage  336,  you  wiM  find  it  thii^  wt^itten: 
^  It  is  cdriotts^to^bwrve  that  the  Minifter,  in  the  war  begun 
^  in  'i7i4,^*->*0  what  would  he  have^faid  if  hehad  witneUed 
^e.wir  Wflru9  an  1793!----^  that  the  Minift^r,  in  the  war 
^  begun  itt  1754)  was  in  ibme  periods  aUowed  to  lavift, 
i^  in  two  «i9ntbs,  as  great  a  fum  as  was  granted  k^y  Pariiament 
f^  io  Queen  ^eabech  in  forty-five  ye^rs.^^  .<&jt,  Citizens, 
ibe  Miniver  in  1754  was  a  novice,  the  ^lent  Minlltet 
avill  iavifl)  yo(\  much  more  jn  two^hoUrs !  |4ume  proceeds ; 
i*  the  jpacimneiriydous  chije€k  of  the  late  w#r,  and  the  great 
•<^  imparlance  ^f  4ierVh  .&>  ^i^  matter  in  a  %^t  ftronjge^*  Kght. 
^  A^onty  400,  -we  may  obierve,  was  in  aneft  ^rricuJam  6f 
.  No,  XXVII,  p  p  «  thQ 
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^<  the  fame  value  in  both  pdiods."  That  is  ta  fay,  the 
^'  rent  coin  of  the  kingdom  was  of  the  fiune  weight  and  flaiid-> 
**  ard  of  metal.  >  ^^  She  paid  8^«  o  day  to  every  Jkat  fiUirr^. 
^^  But  our  late  delufions  have  much  exceeded  any  Uung  Icaown 
^^  in  hiftory,  not  even  excepting  thofe  of  die  cruiades.  ¥€a 
^  I  fuppc^e  there  is  no  mathematical^  ftiU  lefs  an  arithnuiical 
^'  demonftratim^  that  the  road  to  the  Holy  Land  tvas  not  the 
**  road  to  Paradife\  but  there  is  thai  the  endlefs  increeffi^  ^ 
^^  national  debt  is  the  direct  road  to  national  rutn.^*  ^ 

Such,  Citizens,  is  the  fad  relative  to  tb^  pay  pf  die  Ibl* 
diery  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  fuch  are  the  re- 
flections of  an  ariftocratic  writer  when  he  notices  that  h£t. 
But,  if  you  pleafe,  we  will  make  a  little  bit  of  an  Irifli  pro- 
grefs,  and  go  on  a  little  way  further  back.     Haying  given  a 
specimen  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  I  will  now  eive 
you  another  from  the  time  of  Edward  \\h    You  will  nod 
that,  even  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Befs^  there  was  fome 
degree  of  abatement  in  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life 
%o  be  reaped  by  the  foldier,  who  fought  the  battles  of  his 
country,  and  endured  hardfliips  to  prote£l  die  enjoyments  and 
comforts  of  all  the  reft:  for  we  find  that,  in  the  time  of  EjL 
ward  III.   {Hums^  vol.  3,  CadeWs  fmall  edition'^  page  377) 
an  eflimate  of  the  different  pay  given  to  a  foldier  and  to  a 
common  labourer,  it  not  having  been  then  perceived,  that  a 
man  ought  to  receive  lefs  emolument  for  being  fliot  at,  than 
for  being  employed  in  the  field.    "  A  reaper,  in  thefirft  week 
**  of  Auguft,  was   not  allowed  above  two*pence  a  day,  or 
«'  near  6d.  of  our  prefent  money;"    that  is,  in  the  tinie  oi 
Edward  III.  one  (hilling  weighed  as  much  as  three  do  now. 
For  you  muft  always  keep  in  your  eye,  when  you  are  making 
a  comparifon  of  ancient  and  prefent  times,  that  the  pound 
weight  of  filver  was  originally  coined  into  acs.  which  is  the 
reaibn  why  we  now  call  20s.  a  pound;  and  that  it  gradually 
altered  from  that  ilandard  till  the  time  of  Elixabetb^  when  it 
aflumcd  the  ftandard  that  it  now  bears.     Po  not  forget  eidier 
that  this  two-pence,  which,  in  point  of  nietal,  was  equal  to. 
our  fixpence,  would  buy  as  much  corn,  meat  and  ale,  as  can 
now  be  bought  for  3s.  od.  or  4s. — *'  A  reaper,  in  the  firft 
'^  week  of  Auguft^  was  not  allowed  above  two-pence  a  dayj^ 
<*  in  the  fecond  week  a  third  more*     A  matter  carpenter  was 
'*  limited  through   the  whol«  year  to  threepence  a  day;  a 
«  common  carpenter  to  twopence,  money  of  that  age.    It 
*<  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  fame  reign,  the  pay  of  a  comr 
«  mon  foldier,  an  archer,  was  6d,  a  day"— -which,  by  the 

change 
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change  both  in  d^omiaatjoki^  and  vaiii%  would;  be  equivalent 
to  I  OS.  or  I2S.  of  our  prefent  liioney;  This  was  fomething 
like  being  a  foldier--^two  or  three  campaigna  made  a  man's 
jbrtune;  and  if  he  efcaped  the  firft  brufli  or  two>  be  might 
leave  off  trader  and  retire,  upon  the  profits- to  enjoy  ^ium  cum 
digniiati :  a&d  yet;  ftrangeto  fay^  a  war  could  then  be  carried 
oafor  an  hundreddi  part  of  th^  prefent  expeni^e.  But  you  will 
remember,  there  wero  not  then  (o  many  great  miniuers  and 
atgents^'^hancdlors  of  the  Exchequer,  Lords  of  the  Trea«- 
fury^,  Lords  of  the  Admiralty^  Clerks  of  the  Treafury,  Lords 
of  Trad^*-^Lords  Commiffioner&-*-AuditorSi  and  a  long 
ftriog  of  &c.  &c.  &C;  &c.  &c's.  that  would  tire  my  patience 
to  rcmeat,  and  your's  to  hear.  And  as  they  had  not  to  pay 
Ihou&nds  to  fo  many  perfons  who  did  nothing  at  tf^-— they 
were  better  able  to  pay  a  good  price  to  thofe  who  were  to  do 
the  wholei 

NoW^  Citizens^  it  may  perhaps  happen  that  thefe  circuni^ 
ftances  may  not  be  quite  unknown  in  the  country;  fmce  they 
have  got  in  circulation  in  no  lefs  than  three  difFerent  editions 
of  this  QlXy  beiides  feveral  others  j  and  fuch  fafis^if  known^ 
are  not  very  Well  calculated  to  endear  to  the  foldiery  the 
prefent  Boroughmongering  fyftem. 

But  adminiftratton  feems  to  have  forgotten  what  ibe  cha- 
raider  of  a  foldier  iSi  And  how  (hould  it  be  otherwifef 
There  was  a  time  when  Statefmen  were  herocsj  noi  cabinet 
intrigu&r.  There  was  a  time  when  he  who  thought  he  had 
a  right  to  plunge  a  nation  iiito  war)  and  fend  millions  to 
(laughter,  thought  he  had  no  right  to  ftay  at  home,  and  enjoy 
the  honors  and  profits  of  die  ftruggle,  in  fecurity — ignorant 
of  the  temper  as  of  the  fuffirings  of  thofe  by  whom  it  was 
maintained*  This  being  the  cafe,  they  were  then  enabled  to^ 
difcoveri  that  a  foldier  has  a  certain  jealous  feeling  about 
him)  called  his  honour ^^  which  one  of  our  ancient  poets  calls 
^^  the  moral  confcience  of  the  brave.''  But  the  prefent  men 
do  not  feem  to  know  that  hmour  is  the  foldier^ s  religion ;  and 
that  he  who  behaves  to  them  like  a  fwindler,  degrades  him* 
felf  before  lihem,  and  meets  with  their  fovereign  contempt. 
Not  recolle£ting  this,  w^  find  that  they  have  dared  to  roufe 
the  fiery,  indignation  of  the  Britiih  foldiery,  by  tricks  and 
artifices,  at  which  common  honefty  and  common  humanity 
tecoil.  By  theie  tricks  they  have  carried  on,  by  wholeiale, 
the  deteftable  pra3ice  of  crimping  j  for  which  fome  inferior 
agents  have  been  To  long  famous  in  the  retail  way.    I  allude, 

r  p  a  Citizens, 
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If  I  ain  n«x  y<)iy  much  miibkvh,^  wM^^  MI>  fbr  rtf M^ 

AioifM  ^  Aiitf  bd  fcttt  oM  o^  (M  CMogfffi    Bht^  frtiecMftf  tki» 
lk(«e%i»6ofi<  fhK  a^da»  fheid  wrh^^  sfi#  <r<yiKlitkte»,  i«Amv  ff 

ni»t  aij)'  the 'ftncibU  cM^fA.  vifiirii  i^Nbdi^    Yet-  triMi-h*^  MM 

floft<df  thtir  o^v<nf)b\««r  mMt^gratHfourf  1^  i  (MH  nbr  lOvtM 
^)^  ittli^Vc^  cNi&  pfefehc  dbcaTloo,  tiM  prafties  df  feilcHiKg 

bringing  ^^^/r^  fincibles  Co  this  fide  of  the  Tweedy  cV  fidndiifg 

ltght<!ri«tf  fplinYthtti  h^i(^e  «brokil^  H<,JCiiii9WB  ate^ill 

friendsy  who  mull  mount  up  tbgeiiwii  r^<  (b^  Miofcwrt  «4 
ttelr  Ht>bfri^!«m^^ti(^g4ffty  or^  AM«U<Me  6b  flrUt  ihUrn, 
Auifl^eim^bid^jll'at'oiictfumo*  tkie'  '%hy{)t^<A  ruth  «n<Meftfis^ 

Bift  tHet^  are  othii^r'-  cirf^tnMirftoesr » trIiMl  I  voXtiP^AtM 
itibi%  particukir]^.  Wd'  cati  nbtie^if  uB  bbve  feif  «*tfii^  th« 
mutinies  aifd  difturbiince^.whkh*  have  dilibi«afiatd)^  takett 
^lffce,<  in-varioiis  parts  of  the  coQntry-^  We  rtdlie'  of  m^  ] 
truft,  ha^T'fefl^tded  \MithoiK  horroir  upoii  thoicr  thnsatehiilg 
fceiie^  of  tef tor' which  began  tcyopeit-bmre  ut ;  aAd^diere  is 
AODe)  t;  hope,  among  us  who  wouM-  not  jolin  htnt  and 
hand,  *fO^  remove'  for  ever  the  tairfes  of^iiiclr  daligenMiShdiiefi^ 
ridnv  ^d'  prevent  AicH  terrible  events  as'mttft  emft  ff«  tf^ei* 
^M  itiHitary;  liniteif  fdr  bur  defence,  ikoiiid  turn  that  fMrds 
agaitift  ("aehbther,^  or  level  them  at  cb^  breaft«  of  #ieir  fel- 
low e?€ltii^ns>  and  extort  their  Own  termft  fr^m  an  aAighted 
fikkiki.*  lUc  as  not,\bowev(^,  be  «frakk  to  mtmtm  fatis» 
tiei U^not^ibriink from  thtf^unpUafiii^  butneoefliiiyfK^pttltlec-^ 
tfbn  o^filcftes  that  have  fl^  \ziiA^  ptSkA.  W«'«aamat'fevget 
tbatf  iri'gimnir  <>f^  tht«P  fSMiblei)  'ar.B^«/y  ^erM  redmlf 
•rdeHsd.fb^bi  embxrkM>f(ar  jfei^dnBj&ii^rn/^  -ftiM^AiatiuMl^ 
in^  ihci-  oftect^^vlM^t'Co  go^  ^tk'  Acit)^  «bip  Mhiiei;^ 

•      *^  '  themfelves 
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nr.£  fHiiuwEV  t^§ 

i  tflhrf^  trdpktih^d  iMi  fAi.    Thij  took  thit 
e{fj|iotauin(yi  stfis  ef  cofA)ii«f niiigt  i«te  toly  thdc  Mvidg  bten 
(  CffiHftedF  iih^r  f]ii^ailbtf  Df  f^mng:  «nl^  ift  a  b^rticular  ODim^ 

t  tff  cbe^  Wcft-e;ii9«r  rt^mit  to  be  tvuh^rted  tfiW  anotk^r,  bilt 

f  liiM  iflbf  itod  tidti  t^ctivett  tt«e  i«4vo^e  df  the  boun^^  tipoit  pM 

I  ^rffifcvr^fMlttA-'MM^^^^raredffirfttnlHbed;  UfdOii  theft  grdundS^ 

i  therefore,  they  refufed  to  gO.     Tlw  event  fe  well  knowiti 

^  TMf  Wet^  rfcimn^allad  wicte;   th^y  ^v«re  ^ixmied  ifteu- 

I  hoontjfsitidB  a^-tlie^  Acbidf^  oi^  bburdH^'teV had  BcOl 

(  frnmjiri  litibre I  tat  wifbt  aore  m-omifei  to  thofe  \ahd  ha^  hk 

\  .  die  |;mreir  W  alifekr jchtm  ?i-^l  Hey  riiftiiM  to  )BiM  the  cMni/y 

r  «vMti  Aorev  the^  Itfed  enhfttd  td  i^mi.    Forc4  wiii  ikii^ 

I  pbjfted  agiJiiia  cbefini  tiky  fMtietf  thafiMves  Ui  ttfdute  ph»i 

I  iMx^aiid  jSf^M  iiM«i  kip(')cv  tihe  eve  of  wittfeffmg  the  lwm)rl 

I  9f  iiii!ita^  nelftdlkMH  ^pi^n,  Riidhig  thehiMvtfs  furrounded 

j  bf'fcipmdPhulnh6^<^  thtfV  fbbmitobdy  Wend  driven  ion  boaM 

\  the  tfaiiipdct^  Aid  their  r»n]^leadeTS  ieised  to  be  ti  »ed  as  tmi^ 

I  tinsels )  idd  it  i»  adtlaJ,  tiie  booAty  of  ^^hich  they  had  been 

I  defrauded  has  never  beeh^id:  fhe  pretence  beings  that  the 

I  teiAijtft{iBn^which'tfnsr  tardy  $i^  of  juftice  had  been  d&^ed 

I  keci- :i^&f  i bben  antopnrd  by  thetti  in  tkn^.    Whether  tht^ 

I  laft2farttT>t.  the  ftory  is  tnia  crt*  nt>t  I  do  net  undertake  dbf<»iL 

,  kittly  tcMkpat:    lhef6  ate  certain  dlitumftances  whkH^  » 

(  kis  ibM:^ pdfible  t<r g^ 'td  the  bottom  df  them^  wemuft 

take  wfxdntftMh  probabib  evidence  :ts  we  can  obtain ;  and  ^ 
^  tBar'taiii>be»  eitpe£i:ed  of  us  is,  that  we  do  not  affirm  with 

I  gietoter  ^cofifiUy^noe  than  we  ha\'e  go^d  reafon  to  believ^. 

At  ijxetiif  d-fimildr  ^itcuitiftance  t(!K>k  place,  in  a  regiment 
I  Mfed  by  iioiti  Cuffnihgbaht^  and  coinporea  Stliitoft  entirely  of 

bis  vm&s^  Thefe  mi^ii  W6re  entered  at  a  bounty  of  eigh^ 
guiifeaa  fier  fAjn^  the  whole  i^f  winch  had  upt,  it  f^cms,  bbM 
faii:  smd^it  cf  the  temte  as  they  reprefent  it,  were,  that 
tktfiikmnU  iik  be  fdnt  .IM  6i  i^  ccuntfiiy ;  and  thit  the^ 
fliocild  ferve  no  l^tifpf  fhsn  tMl  the  conclu  fKm  of  the  Wa(n 
Theyy  howfevep,  weie  6riei>tHi  to  tli^  /^Kj/if  indies  :-^thit  i^ 
they  werit  dtdered  to  4>e  ^l^Ud  'into  the  43d  regilment^  wiiicH 
wmi>aQn<btothe  W^irt$as:  and  which  was  under  nb  ibrt 
of  «ttgagQlm1l^,  t*  ht  AHb«nded  ftt  thb  rctiirn  of  peace :  atid 
it  is  afHimed  that  they  were,  in  b6l,  fold  by  ccrt^iin  of  their 
JMicmmi*«l«t  vmnkifi;  <or  %ft{i§en»  guineair  per  marr.  They 
ffiMng  Uteo^iiirettiA  eighty  ^^9tA  tif&dx  ^{  *ibve<n  guinedii  per 
tt^'V^itddhihFtol®  AdK^^  i»p»tght  ftienv  \irh0,  ^orr^ 

fid«mgi4fa0d)thefetf£bi<lfeM1eN  w€ite  at  cfte^  f^inifli  lAuItr^ 
fodty^  migfat-efaaS'  bfi  <M£td<'hafv  ^  \^^^ofhdir  hlc^s  t6uft 
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*^  fine  market,*'  They  alfo  refufed  to  be  drafted,.  iiififtiii| 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  their  contrad^  But  litigations  of  diis 
fort  are  fettled  in  a  fhorter  way  than  by  fuits  in  Chancenr. 
They  were  drafted  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  j.  and  compo- 
led  to  quit  the  raiment  to  which^  under  certain  conditions^ 
they  had  joined  themfelves,  and  enter  into  another  bound  by 
no  conditions  of  a  fimilar  nature.  ^ 

Shall  we  dwell  any  longer  upon  thefe  fcene&  ?  Shall  we  look 
to  Ireland,  where  regiments  ordered  to  the  Weft  Indies^  coih 
fidering  that  th&y  were  only  going  to  a  certain  grave^  woe 
alfo  compelled  (contrary  it  is  faid  to  exprefs  ftipulations)  to 
embark^  by .  the  terror  of  immediate  military  exeoKioa  | 
while»  at  the  fame  timei  we  are  told  that  the  officers  were 
filenced  by  a  profitable  compromife.  They  being  geMUme^ 
were  to  be  treated  in  *'  another  guefs  fort  of  a  way:"  they 
were  to  be  permitted  to  retire  with  full  pay*  Thus  is  the 
chara6lcr  of  Britiih  officers  to  be  degraded  to  that  of  com- 
mon Crimps^  who  trepan  and  fell  their  fellow  men  for  defpi*^ 
cable  lucre  a^id  finecure  commiffion ! 

Citizens^   we  are  told,  in  a  minifterial  p^>er  of  to  ixji 
(for  what  is  it  that  minifterial  papers  will  not  tell  us  ?}-^we 
^re  told  in  a  very  peremptory  tone^  in  that  famous  oracle  of 
minifterial  wifdom,  "  the  Times,'*  that  the  ftory  about  tre-* 
panning  the  fencibles  is  nothing,  but  a  Jacobinical  fable^  in- 
vented by  a  parcel  of  incendiariesy  to  draw  men  from  the 
paths  of  duty  and  foment  conimocion.     But  what  do  tfae/e 
minifterial  oracles  fay  to  the  letter  of  Col.  Hay  upon  this 
fubje£t?  Is  the  Colonel  one  of  thefe  Jacobins  who  are  hired 
to  difteminate  thefe   perjuries  and  falfehoods?  Is  Colonel 
Hayy  whole  letter  has  been  publiftied  in  almoft  all  the  papers^ 
and  who  exprefsly  declares  that,  haviog  an  aflfurance  from 
thofe  from  whom  he  received  his  commifliont  that  the  men 
(hould  not  be  fent  out  of  the  country^  he  raifed  his  men  upon 
thofe  terms,  and  made  that  exprefs  agreement  with  theoi) 
and  that  he  confiders  it  a  violation^  both  of  his  honour  and 
the  honour  of  his  employers,   that  this  compa&  ihould  b^ 
violated^  and  the  men  compulftvely  drafted  into  other  r^^ 
ments,  which  have  not  the  advantage  of  any  fuch  terms  in 
their  favour. 

Citizens,  Citizens,  are  thefe  men  ferious  when  they  tell 
us  they  mean  to  fupport  the  prefent  fvftem  \  Do  they  wifli 
we  Qiould  reverence  this  ARISTOCRACY,  which  they  fay 
it  is  treafon  to  de&me?  Do  they  vnfli  that  we  (hould  peace-» 
ably  fubmit  to  this  Oligarchy  of  Borough-^ncmgerSy  which 

has 
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lias  tifurped  die  government,  and  ftripped  both  the  King  and 
people  of  their  rights?  If  they  dO|  methinks  their  means  are 
ill  adapted  to  their  end  !  for  I  do  not  fee  how  it  is  poffible  that 
even  the  very  inftruments  of  their  power  fhould  feel  them^ 
felves  thus  treated  by  the  leaders  and  fupporters  of  ariftocracy^ 
and  not  be  induced  to  entertain  ftrong  feelings  of  deteftation 
and  abhorrence  againft  a  fyfiem,  under  which  they  can  be 
treated  with  fuch  bare  faced  violation  of  every  compa£l  and 
engagement,  and  every  ^ie  of  good  faith  and  amity; — ^nor 
how  it  is  pofiible  for  them  not  to  wiih  for  the  reftoration  of 
that  democracy  which,  were  it  re«e()ablifhed,  would  render 
it  impoflible  for  minifters  to  pradltce,  with  impunity,  artifices 
fo  baie;  or  to  degrade  (he  national  chara6ier,  by  fuch  a  viola- 
tion of  every  duty  towards  thofe  who  are  the  hope  and  de** 
fence  of  the  country. 

But,  Citizens,  we  have  not  yet  approached  the  climax. 
We  have  yet  to  animadvert  upon  a  fet  of  beings,  at  whole 
name  nature  fhrinlcs  with  abhorrence!  a  fet  of  beings  who 
bear  the  form  and  femblance  of  man,  but  who,  like  canni* 
bals,  prey  upon  human  flefli,  or  revel  at  the  banquets  of  low 
debauchery,  amongft  the  groans  and  anguifh  of  thofe  whom 
|hey  trepan  and  deftroy,  i  ou  will  perceive  (hat  I  am  fpeak- 
ing  of  Crimps  and  Prefs-gan^s— who  have  reduced  the  art  oif 
inan-flealing  to  a  fcience,  and  eftablifhej  their  pofts  and  Na- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  country,  from  which,  I  fup- 
pofe,  we  fhall  by  and  by  have  intelligence  carried  by  new 
invented  telegraphs,  that  their  fyftem  may  be  conducted  with 
|he  greater  fecurity. 

I  believe  I  ihould  not  be  unauthorifed,  if  \  were  to  affirm, 
that  immenfe  fortunes  are  made  by  this  infamous  trade.  I 
will  not  dwell,  however,  upon  many  particulars,  nor  name  to 
you  what  Captains  went  to  what  crimping'  houfe,  and  told 
the  Crimp  Majors  that  they  wanted  ten  men,  and  would  give 
a  hundred  guineas  for  them^  ifeither  will  I  detail  the  commer* 
cial  haggling  that  took  place  for  the  other  fifty.  Circumftances 
of  this  kind  have  been  (b  repeatedly  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  with  fuch  ftrong  and  convincing  proofs,  (proofs 
marked  in  blood !  proofs  echoed  in  fighs  of  anguifli  to  your 
^s!)  that  I  need  not  occupy  your  time  by  much  detail. 

But  remember.  Citizens,  thefe  dungeons  of  crimping, 
houfes  could  not  exift— this  pradikice  of  man-ftealing  could 
not  be  carried  on,  if  there  were  not  police  officers  in  league 
with  the  wretches  who  conunit  thefe  depredations — if  the 
fourfe  of  juftic^  were  fairiy  adminifteredi  if  our  magiftratet 

\^'crc 


tffitf^  f^uly  ipjiobiic^i  qs  by  dse  ftomiit  imit  of  our  Cmv 
Aitutioii  diey  otiglit  to  be:-rif,  inftcad  of  bctog  die  cror 
mi'es,  toplo,  awl  fomotinies,  perhaps,  tht  psncWs  of  gpeai 
sn.en  and  ofBcers  of  ftofif ,  dicy  were  meo  whofe  ^uatioBt 
were  conferred  upon  tkera  neiicrciy  by  thp  confiilence  and  re^ 
Ijp^  of  tbeir  fallow  citia&ens*  Prtdices  of  tliis  kiad  cviooi 
be  eondu£ied  witboitc  ofEcid  accompiices}  aiid  accordingiy 
WP  AjhI  enquiry  repeatedly  cruihed  by  the  ijpcctoiis  prctenee, 
tb^  King  muft  bavt  folSers. 

The  Kiiig  muR  iuveya/e&rx/«**-bixl  muft  the  King  have 
peeves 9  for  tbofe  who  are  ftolcn,  feduced,  or  trgpaoned  in  tbo 
JK^ur  of  drunkennefs,  are  uot  foidiers  hntJUrvcs  f 

Unfortunately,  from  the  growth  of  corruption,  from  the 
kiunenfe  volunEiea  in  which  our  laws  are  writtenr<^voiuaiea 
which  fcarcely  any  human  induflry  can  toil  through  in  a 
T^hole  lire--from  the  imioenfe  expence  with  which  ji^c^  is 
p  be  purchafed  ky  EngHJh  freimnn  f  it  \^  impoiBUe  ibr  the  poor 
a^ld  the  igacrant  to  receive  the  benefit  of  thofe  Lws:  and 
erpboMened  |>y  this  clrcuniftance,  with  fuoh  audacity  does 
^si  trade  of  man^ftealing  ftalk  along  our  ftrcets,  tha^  pvea 
per^Dns  in  what  are  ariftocratically  called  t^^a^h  fituatimu 
t-«-even  thofe  whom  all  mankind  coofidcred  as  faawig  %Be 
claims  to  humanity,  are  fometimes  its  vj£lbns. 

I  might  refer  you,  for  a  fa£l  of  a  very  (ufpi^ious  natuMv 
io  Mf.  Walhr^  4  botJcfeller  in  tbis  town*  Mrhafe  fon  (a  foJid 
^nd  refpc6>able  young  man  of  19)  has  been  naifling  tbe(^£yf 
PI  fix  months — iK>  one  knowing  what  isi  become  of  htm :  k 
young  man  as  little  likely  to  have  quitted  b^  family  or  iiri^ndSi 
pn  any  vagrant  projc<5l,  aA  any  perfon  in  the  mefiropolis, 
{nfl^nces  of  this  (ort  are  numerous  indeed,  and  many  fimiJar 
^irc^mftances  have  come  to  my  ears  which  I  fliall  not  take  uf 
your  time  by  flaring  to  you* 

But  there  is  another  ftory  circiimfUottallytpld  m«,  hyiptt^ 
ioyi%  read V  to  fupport'  tlie  truth  uf  it,  which  I  fhall  not  pais 
over  in  fllence.  The  partner  in  a  very  cojifiderable  qiuflanl 
znanufadorV)  in  the  Borough,  was  taken  by  force  ami  vio*- 
lence  upqn  one  of  the  bridges,  by  a  party  of  kidnfipptrs  ptd 
nivips^  who  evidently  knew  him,  and  callf^d  him  bv.  iiaAame» 
and  when,  alarmed  by  their  abrupt  greeting,  he  dcnie^'tfaat 
he  was  the  man,  they  felt  for  a  large  ring  t;)iat  he  wore,  and, 
upoa  fiiiding  it,  exclaimed,  yes,  but  you  aie  die  aian»  M 
))ere  i$  the  ring}  with  which  they  accordiagi|r  .owb  frosk 
rbey  ihen  feized  him,  dragged  him  to  a  boal»  and  carrM 
i^jjp  to  Cb^thAjii;  f{-om  whence  he  eii^apod  from  (he  finpU 

circumllanc^ 
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tircUmibnce  of  a  peribn  accidentally  recogniaung;  him^  and 
explaining  who  and  what  he  was.  But  if  he  bad  been  a 
poor  man  (no  matter  how  boneft  and  virtuous)  what  would  it 
Lave  availed  who  had  feen,  or  who  had  known  him? 

From  this  c]rcttmftaAce>  Citizens^  I  turn  to  the  Ud|  whom 
ion  Fridty  bft  I  produced  in  this  Tribune.  The  aunt  of  this 
lad,  I  (hould  inform  you^  having  feen  my  polling  bills,  called 
on  Thurfday  morning  to  relate  the  fa£b ;  and  the  perfon  who 
nnfwered  the  door>  not  knowing  that  I  was  above  in  my 
ibidy,  faid  I  was  not  at  hornet  The  aunt  accordingly  left 
^ord  that  (he  called  to  tell  me  fotne  circumftances  about  her 
boy,  who  had  been  crimped;  and  whom  ibe  was  ready  to 
bring  to  me^  that  he  might  be  produced  in  d)is  place  if  I 
thought  proper*«-that  the  public  might  fee  what  fort  of  a  lad 
bad  been  fo  pra&ifed  upon^  She  was  to  come  afigin  on  the 
Friday  morning ;  whiclH  however,  (he  did  not  x  out  about 
the  middle  of  the  day  a  perfon  came  from  her,  and  told  me 
the  dory  in  a  more  particular  manner:  bringing,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  newfpaper  in  which,  during  his  amfence,  he  had 
been  adverttfed,  and  the  hand^-bill  which  had  been  cried  ia 
Bartholomew  Fair ;  to  which  he  afterwards  added  the  letter^ 
written  by  the  lad  from  Northampton  to  his  aunt,  whOi 
had  proteOed  him,  from  his  infancy — ^he  having  loft  bolb 
his  father  hifore  his  birth,  and  his  mother  a  few  weeks 
ttfier:  Thefe  circumftances,  he  told  me,  he  would  bring 
the  aunt  and  the  boy  to  ftate  to  me;  and  in  the  evening 
they  came  accordingly.  The  boy  told  his  ftory  in  a  very 
phin  and  dire£l  manner,  ftating  that  he  went  out  from  his 
aunt's  houfe,  with  intention  of  going  to  fchool,  but  that  it 
being  a  little  before  fix  o'clock,  he  took  a  walk  in  the  Park 
till  the  fchool  fhould  open.  While  thus  fauntering  about» 
(wo  foldiers  came  up  to  him,  ^  My  lad,"  faid  one  of  them» 
«*  you  looki  melancholy."  **  It  may  be  fo,"  faid  the  lad, 
^  but  you  would  not  be  melancholy,"  replied  the  crimps 
*<  if  you  Ivere  a  fo!dier.  We  who  lerve  his  Majefty,  have 
*«  plenty  of  money,  and  plenty  of  good  liquor ;  and  are 
^  as  happy  as  can  be.     I  will  give  you  five  guineas  now  if 

rou  wiil  enlift ;  and  five  more  when  you  have  enlifted.'* 
will  fee  your  money  at  the  devil  jirft,*'  faid  the  boy. 
But  he  was  immediately  feized  by  the  other,  who  was  behind 
him;  and  who  put  a  gag  in  his  mouthy  and  took  him  in  a 
coach  to  fbme  houfe,  he  knew  not  where;  confined  him  in  a 
dark  cellar;  and  in  the  night  took  him  oft^  together  with  two 
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<stiher  boysy  upon  die  road,  as  he  was  iafonacdy  toward; 
Mancb^er* 

The  boy  relates  many  curious  adventures  upon  diis  joiimej 
in  a  very  circumftantial  manner ;    and  very  particularly  de* 
feribes  the  manner  in  which  he  found  means,  after  he  was 
locked  up  alone  in  a  two  pair  of  ftairs  room,   at  a  public 
boufe  out  of  die  high  road,  where   they  ftopped,     by  the 
affiftance  of  his  bed  cord,  to  let  himfelf  down  frond  the  win* 
dow,  and  make  his  tfcape.      He  then  enquiring  of  the  firil 
perfon  he  met,  his  way  into  the  high  road  for  Lcmbn^  vns  di« 
TeAed  to  Northampton ;  whence  he  wrote  a  letter  to  hts  aunt, 
containing  a  rude  ftatement  of  the  foregoing  fa£b  ^   and  his 
aunt  accordingly  went  down  immediately  to  fetch  Min.     It 
was  impoffible  I  iboaJd  have  any  objefiion  to  ftate  fa^  like 
thefe,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  was  neceflary  for  me  to  guard 
againft  the  poffibility  of  deception ;  and  to  be  cautious  that  t 
did  not  pledge  myfelf  to  a  ftory,  however  pbufible>  before  I 
had  fifted  it  to  the  very  bottom.     I  therefore  only  noticed  it 
in  general  terms  on  Friday,  and  adjourned  the  more  ample 
Ibtement  to  this  evening.    In  the  mean  time  I  got  a  frieadT to 
go  to  the  fchooimafter,  in  the  firfl  inftance,  from  whom  I 
learn  that  the  boy  had  been  abfent,  in  the  manner  ftsued ;  and 
that  he,  for  his  part,  believed  the  boy's  ftory  to  be  true^  that 
he  bad  a  high  (pinion  of  the  veracity  of  the  aunt;  and  that 
be  did  not  believe  there  was  any  fort  of  trick  in  it.    I  thea 
got  this  fame  friend  to  write  to  Northampton,  to  know  whe- 
ther any  fuch  had  ever  been  there^  and  what  was  the  ftory  he 
bad  told.    The  anfwer  was,  that  he  had  been  there ;  and  the 
ftory  he  told,  to  the  poor  woman  who  protected  him,  com- 
fponds  with  what  I  have  already  related.     Still,  however,  I 
deemed  it  neceffary  to  make  further  enquiries ;  and  I  propofed 
to  the  aunt  that  fhe  ihould  appoint  two  houfekeepers  whom 
ihe  knew,  and  that  I  ihould  appoint  two  that  I  knew;  and 
that  they  (hould  crofs-examtne  the  boy ;  and  if  to  them  there 
appeased  fatisiafloiy  evidence  of  the  truth  of  die  ftory,  that 
then  aflidavits  ihould  be  drawn  up  for  the  bor  and  herfdf, 
and  that  they  ibould  go  before  a  magiibrate,  and  offer  to  make 
oath  of  the  fads.    This  appeared  to  me  the  beft  way  to  avoid 
all  poffibility  of  deception :  and,  at  the  fame  time,  as  a  part 
of  the  complaint  made  to  me  was,  that  the  magiftrates  were 
unwilling  to  affift  in  fearchicg  the  crimping»houfes>  &c.  I 
conceived,  that  perhaps  they  would  not  be  very  ready  to  ad« 
minifter  the  oath  propoied ;  and  that  if  this  ftiQuld  be  the  cafe, 
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tiiefe  preliminary  enquiries  and  pncautkms  \toa\i  make  the 
appeal  to  the  puUic  fo  much  ^e  ftronger,  and  expofe  die 
connivance  in  thefe  iofamous  tranfafHons  the  more  com* 
pleteW.  But  with  this  propofiil  the  aunt  refiifed  to  comply ; 
obferving  that  4he  was  an  Officer's  widow,  and  was  depend^' 
ent,  and  that  ihe  wottkl  not  fly  in  the  face  of  Government. 
I  therefore  choTe  to  drop  all  further  concern  in  theaffiur4  and 
ftie  iaimediately  went  to  the  maglftrace  (as  i  bave  iince 
teamed)  and  offered  to  make  oath  of  tho  fa£b.  The  magi* 
ftrate,  however,  as  I  forefaw,  refufed  to  admtniAer  the  oath* 
and  expreffed  no  finall  degree  of  indignation  at  her  having 
been  with  me  upon  fuch  a  bufmefs* 

Such  then,  Citicens,  are  the  ctrcumftances  of  this  ftory^ 
which  it  appears  to  me  demands  mc^  ferious  inveftlgationt 
and  which,  I  hope,  fome  Citixeii  will  endeavour  to  probe  to 
the  4}ottonk  If  it  is.  true,  it  is  a  truth  fo  monftrouSf 
and  fo  alanning  to  every  one,  vpbofe  heart  is  alive  to 
parental  feelings  as  fcarcely  any  inftance  in  the  records  of  hu«* 
man  infamv  can  equal. 

Not  to  owell,  however,  upon  a  ftory. relative  to  which  even 
the  very  (hadow  of  a  doubt  can  remain,  I  fliall  conclude  this 
leftu/e  with  a  melancholy  circumftance  that  took  place  at 
PcoU,  I  (hall  not  go  very  fully  into  the  affair  at  prefent^ 
becaufe  from  perfons  in  that  part  of  the  country  I  have  pro- 
mifes  that  I  can  depend  upon,  of  authentic  and  full  particulars 
of  the  tranfa6lion4  and  the  general  heads  of  it  have  been  fome 
time  ago  ftated  in  the  public  papers. 

The  ciroimftances  are  briefly  thuSr-*A  veffel  coming  into 
the  port  of  Poole,  with  only  a  few  hands  on  board,  perceiv- 
ing ivTelf  Ukely  to  be  boarded  by  a  prefs-gang,  (a  banditti  of 
wretches  who  diough  well  known  in  this  country  for  their  open 
atrocities,  have  no  foyrt  of  legal  rjght  or  pretence  'for  the  de- 
predations they  commit  on  individual  fecurity;)  the  creW) 
determined  to  defend  .themfelves:-  but  the  matter  of  the 
nrefs^eang  boarded  the  veffel,  and^  by  the  affiftance  o£ 
lome  loldiers  whom  he  found  means  to  compel,  relu&ntly, 
to  affift  his  projeft,  he  fucceeded  in  reducing  the  unfortunate 
crew;  havinc  (hot  three  of  the  men  who  had  the  audacity  to 
defend  thetntelves.  Two  of  them  may  perhaps  be  confidered 
US  bavinz  fallen  in  the  ftruggle;  but  tne  fete  of  the  third  can 
bear  no  urfter  name  than  deliberate  murder.  The  inihince  I 
allude  to  was  the  M idihipman^  who,  perceiving  his  compa* 
pioos  and  frieods  fell  beneath  the  ferocious  rage  of  tbeie 
isnnibals)  bared  bis  bofomi  and  exclaimed,  *<  you  have  mtur- 
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^  ikroA  vtf  compauucns)  milcckr  ttie  alfo.''  Hie  nifflait 
Lteuteaant  took  him  at  his  words  k veiled  the  pifiol  at  bis 
hreaft,  and  ^t  him  dead. 

The  whde  6t  this  ai&ur,  ajld  die  difgraceful  fafis  which 
fidlowed,  wi>ll  foon»  i  hofte,  be  fabmitted  to  the  public 
Siifice  it  to  lay,  fof  the  prcfent,  that  the  enraged  populace^ 
^nd  particulariy  the  relatives  of  the  murder&l  feamen  and 
|Miffenger8>  fell  upon  the  prefErgaog  with  great  fury,  and 
lhreatene4  to  tear  (ihem  to  pieces,  They  were  refcued^  how- 
ever, «fid«arned  to  gaol,  under  pretence  of  being  committed 
ibr  trial:  but  when  the  day  of  trial  came,  the  principal  vm« 
sieiTes,  who  were  fome  foldiers  quartered  in  the  town,  were 
found  to  have  been  marched  tfl  in  the  dead  of  the  night : 
and  thtis  was  the  courfc^of  juftlpe  perverted*  But  the  tale 
^  horror  does  not  Aop  here,  The  inhabitants  of  Pmk 
^rm,  and  I  have  feen  very  rdpeAaUe  perfons  who  fupport 
the  affirmation,  that  the  three  men  who  were  the  principal 

Srpetrators  of  thefe  nnirders,  by  the  abu^  of  minifterial  or 
ne  other  corruption,  by  the  poifon.  that  has  been  povred 
into  that  iear  which  ou^ht  to  be  dofed  to  e^wry  whifper  but  of 
juftice  afid  truth-rthefe  menr?<rShidl  I  call  them  menf  thefe 
tygers  in  human  (hape  have  been  appointed  to  places^  and 
Rewarded  with  penfions! ! ! 

What^  Citizens,  is  this  the  law  and  juftioe  we  wifli  to 
maintain  ?-*Is  this  oar  liberty  ?-^Is  this  our  Conftitution  2 
Where  is  the  aodacious  Minifter?  Where  is  the  wretched 
tool  of  party  that  can  dare  to  (land  up  (armed  as  he  may  be 
with  all  the  terrors  of  perverted  law,  or  military  domination) 
i— where  is  the  wretch  that  dare  to  ftand  up  and  tell  me  that 
this  is  the  law  or  conftitution  of  this  country-^that  thefe  are 
the  objeds  for  which  the  prerogative  of  mercy  was  lodged  in 
royal  hands-ror  that  it  is  forthis  Britf>ns  ou^c  to  expend  their 
treafores  and  exhauft  their  blood  \ 

Unhappy  Britons!  why  do  you  rear  with  fond  folicitude 
the  ofi^pring  ai  you^  loves? — ^why  do  ye  toil  to  improve  the 
,  futility  of  the  foil,  or  the  excellency  of  your  manufac* 
tures  ?.»— why  do  ye  plough  the  dangeroqs  billow,  to  enrich 
your  country  with  the  fruits  of  other  eifmes  i  Alas !  alas  \  an4 
is  it  all  for  this — that  the  prefs-gang^;  the  crimp,  die  kidnap« 
per  may  tear  the  hopeful  or  indttftrious  youth  from  the  bofotti 
of  his  fiends  and  rebdi?ves  i  or  having  ilaagfaiered  the  inno- 
cent and  ufeful  member  of  ibciety,  may  eicult  in  the  rewardi 
of  violence,  and  be  ciowiied  widi  corataaemiNratiiig  tN)iiours, 
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«&  the  ancient  Romans  were,  not  whett  AfJ  hwi  ^deftrejFcl^ 
but  when  tbey  bad  laved  the  lives  ^  their  feHow  oluxcmi 

We  have  ulked  of  requifisims  in  frafut^  \mt  ^bac  is  s 
French  reqiiifttion  when  oorafared  with  this  )  The  re^ifitioit 
of  Franoe  was  snftitntad  to  €Oiiipel  all  ranks  and  ordens  of 
Ibcietjr  to  take  thetr  fbare  in  the  common  danger"r«co  coapd 
l^e  vrealtbieft  citizen  to  encotmter  the  iaiiie  h^xaid  as  the 
pooreft:  which,  according  tQ  my  conception,  is  naoft  impair 
tial  juftice.  For  why  fliould  the  palcry  pittance  of  a  man 
wallowing  in  wealth  and  luxury^  be  p<K  tn  competition  with 
my  life,  becaufe  forfooth  I  have  not  learned  his  thriving  arts} 
Why  ihould  the  wealthy  cnercKant^^die  ermined  Peer — the 
over  pampered  par^iite  of  inifiiAeriial  corruption,  remain  ia 
indolcnt.fecuFity  at  home,  while  the  )>ea(ant  quits  his  pioagh, 
or  the  artificer  his  loom,  tx>  (bed  his  hidod  in  defence  of  tho& 
v4io  diidain  to  ihare 'the  cocnmon  daitgoi-?  Why  ihooU  the 
plain  common  man  be  doomed  not  oidj^  to  jui  untimely  giwtfl^ 
but  leave  alfo  a  belp)e£i  family  to  beg^y  and  dsftroB,.  while 
the  rich  man  repofes  in  the  couch  of  luxury,  amufes  himfelf 
t;^tb  the  narrative  of escploits  performed  at  va^  e^)ence  of  the 
blood  of  thofe  whom  Kature  made  his  eqtials,  and  babip  has 
fendered  more  ufisful  to  fociety  Ihan  himfelfi 

Nay,  acoording  to  <heir  own  doctrines,  the  rich,  .and  iim 
fich  alon^  ought  to  be  fcpt  to  fight  the  battles  of  :any  cavntry^ 
They  impadendy  tell  us,  when  we  talk  of  r^bts,  thaCwvcaa 
^ave  no  rights  becaafe  we  have  nothing  to  lofi^  If  weba^ 
lioching  to  lofe,  we  can  have  nothing  to  defend;  and  I  do  not; 
icnow  why  we  fliould  fpend  tfur  blood  in  dtfending-die  pofleC* 
lions  and  enjoyments  of  others,  who  care  fa  little  for  us,  and 
Tepay  us  only  with  ^scmtompt.  Infteadof  fooHhing  us^  tnfies4 
of  encouraging  us  in  this  unequal  vrar6re,  wheae  we  ftalae 
every  thing  and  have  nothing  to  gani;  inftead  of  this,  the  VQi|r 
reverfe  is  the  piffaire  of  their  condw^  and  the  poor  canwion 
{oidier  either  dies  in  the  ranks,  or  is  con(«ned  ao  a  workhoole 
nr  an  hefpital,  to  brood  dver  Us  wounds  and  fervioes:  and 
what  adds  to  thefe  aggravations  and  infuhs,  .the  boivl<if 
|>hghted  faith  is  brohen  with  the  foldier,  enlifted  foriitscoua* 
Vrfs  defence,  and  military  oammiifions,  onde  the  rewards  of 
]>atriot  fervices,  are  little  other  than  patents  of  knpuoitffar 
inan  fkaling  and  the  tsafic  of  homan  blood. 

WhatUind  infatuation  >has  ibited  upon  the  mainds  of  ovr 
governors.  Why  talk  we  of  J^cobinifm?  Wlfao  are  faeh. 
rank  Jacobins  as  the  adminiflration  coodufting  'Onr  prefeot 
affaiiaf  WbyitaUt  weaf  anaicbyf  Who  are  ibe  Qcganigeits 

of 
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•f  anarchy  Vut  PitC,  DaiidaSy  and  their  fubaltem  coadjulnrsf 
Why  talk  we  of  the  Britifli  conftitution  ?  It  no  longer  cxifis. 
Thofe  who  pretend  to  idolise  it  have  pulled  it  down !  and  e?en 
the  ill  conftruAed  cumbrous  pile  of  oligarchy  mrhich  fadioa 
Ims  raifed  in  its  place,  thofe  who  ate  moft  interejied  in  fop- 
porting  it,  feem  emulous  to  deftroy ;  and  like  Sampfen  of 
old,  to  bury  themfdves  in  the  ruins  of  an  edi6ce'¥^ich  they 
sre  no  longer  capable  of  fupportin^ 
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RIGHTS  OF  BRITONS. 

In  No.  XXIV.  I  inferted>  from  the  Crkical  Rmew^  as 
article  noticing  my  ^*  Natural  and  Cenjikutianal  Right  ef 
Britms  t9  Annual  Parliaments^  univerfal  Suffrage^  and  lot 
Fmdom  of  P9tmiar  AficiatUny'  &c.--5ince  that  tine  tht 
fellowing  article  has  appeared  ip  another  literary  journal. 

Monthly  Review,  Sept  l^%^  Pf  ipj*  Art.  43 --9 
fhe  Natural  and  Conftitutional  Rigoty  &c. 

^  IT  is  the  unqueftionable  Right  of  free-born  Britons^ 
when  legally  accufed  of  any  crime^  to  be  heard  in  their  own 
defence  :^^ut  experience  has  fully  proved  that  it  is  more  adr 
▼antageous  to  th,e  party  accufed,  as  well  as  more  eligible  for 
the  public,  that  his  defence  fhall  be  made  by  proxy»  thin  m 
his  own  proper  perfon.     Weighty  reafons  roi^t  be  affigned 
for  this  s^-even  in  the  cafe  in  which  the  perfon*  againft  whou) 
the  charge  is  brought,    poffelTes  talents  which  might  well 
enable  him  to  become  his  own  advocate.    Notwith^anding 
Mr.  Thelwall's  eloquence,  improved  by  a  habit  of  public 
fpeaking,  we  apprehend  he  has  no  reafon  to  complain  that  his 
caufe  was  transferred  from  his  own  hands  to  thofe  of  the  abfe 
and  upright  pleaders  who  fo  eminently  diftinguiflied  thenor 
felves,  on  tht  part  of  the  prifoners,  in  the  late  fiate-trials  for 
high  trealbn.    Perhaps*  too,  the  public  may  be  of  opinion 
that»  after  the  full  report  which  has  been  given  of  their 
pleadings,  and  of  the  whole  procefs  of  th^  trials*  it  is  not 
probable  that  much  important  matter  refpe&ing  thefe  profe* 
cutions  can  yet  remain  to  be  difclofed.    Mr.Thelwali>  howr 
ever,  thinks  it  right*  after  his  honourable  acquittal,  again  to 
prefent  himfeif  before  the  bar  of  the  public  in  his  own  pex^ 
Ibn,  by  publilhin^  the  fpeech  which  he  intended  to  have  der 

Everea  on  his  tnal ;  and  his  Vindication  will  be  found  0 
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exhibit  many  thlHgs,  refpcaing  both  the  general  caufe  and 
individual  cafe  of  Mr.  Thelwall,  with  a  degree  of  force  and 
energy  which,  while  it  difplays  in  a  favourable  light  the 
writer's  oratorical  talents,  may  ferve  to  eftablifli  in  the  public 
mind  the  fullcft  conviaion  of  the  equity  of  the  verdifts  in 
queftioa,  and  of  their  importance  to  the  prefepvation  of  public 
freedom/  Circumftanced  as  Mr.  T.  has  been,  it  is  not  to  be 
cxpefled  that,  with  his  ardour  of  temper  and  command  of 
language,  he  (hould  be  capable  of  writing  without  fome  por- 
tion of  acrimony.  The  work,  however,  not  only  has  con- 
fiderable  merit  as  a  political  oration,  but  flates,  with  great 
ftrength  of  argument,  feveral  important  points  in  which  Bri- 
tifh  freedom  is  effentially  interefled ;— particularly  the  quef- 
tiOn  concerning  Parliamentary  Reform." 


FAREWELL  to  the  YEAft  1794. 
(From  Whitchurch's  Poetical  Picas.) 

THOU  long — long  year  of  Maffacrc— ^farewelli 
With  horror  I  retrace  thy  bloody  reign  : 

For,  ah!  of  war's  fakd  viftims  who  can  tell 
The  countlefs  myriads  in  thy  circle  {lain  ? 

Pregnant  with  human  ills  of  every  name, 
And  all  the  plagues  that  defolate  the  earth  ; 

I  faw  thee  rife  in  War's  deftruftive  flame, 
And  pen  five  mafk'd  thy  inaufptcious  birth* 

Oh  !  ftain'd  with  foulefl  crimes  thy  every  hour! 

Thy  reign  a  regifter  of  blood  appears, 
In  which  the  "  Dogs  of  War"  did  much  devour, 

More  favage  far  than  in  preceding  years* 

Too  much  of  this,  the  rapid  RhinCf  the  Meufe^ 
The  Scheldt,  the  SambrCy  and  the  deep  MoJelU, 

Can  blulhing  prove,  whilfl  human  blood  profufe. 
Their  banks  empurple,  and  their  waters  IwelU 

Too  much  of  this,  the  Alps^  the  PyrenneeSy 

Columbians  IJUsf  and  Northern  Lands,  have  found ; 

For  torrid  Zonesy  rough  Seas,  and  Climes  that  freeze^ 
Have  heard  alike  the  Battle's  Thunder  found. 

Too  much  of  this  was  Poland  made  to  feel, 
'X^ainft  R<f^al  Robbers  forc'd  in  arms  to  rife  ; 

,For,  ah !  beneath  the  barb'rous  Cojack's  ileel 
Her  valiant  Kosciusco  bleeding  lies  I 
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Uluftriotts  Chief  l—^/iere  'tis  m  tnafon  here 

To  pay  an  kcart-feU  tribute  to  thy  worth  t 
CXer  luff 'riag  Liberty  to  drop  a  tear. 

And  curfc  the  bloody  Tjgrtji  of  the  North. 

Lo  t  Ifmaefs  *  brutal  Con^cn>r,  from  afar» 

Leads  on  hU  itiyrmidons  in  fcent  of  prey  i 
Traiti'd  up  to  all  the  cruelties  of  war. 
To  agc^  to  rex9  they  no  diflin£lion  pay  ! 

Ill-fated  Fra^a-Y  yielded  to  their  rage  t 

Andy  oh  i  the  mafTacre  that  there  enfu'd— * 

Id  blood  of  blooming  youth,  and  hoary  age. 
Their  favage  hanos  were  wickedly  imbfu'd  ! 

In  vain  the  Mother's  prayer — the  Lifant's  cry— 
Nor  prayers,  nor  tears,  could  move  the  furious  band : 

Beneath  the  fword  all  undiflinguifh'd  die. 

For  thus  the  fikno  Suwarrow  gave  command! 

At  length  thy  reign,  thou  year  of  blood,  is  o'er  ; 

And  plcas'd  myMufe  (hall  found  thy  parting  knell: 
Oh  I  could  Qie  ftill  as  foon  the  cannon's  roar,  . 

And  bid  with  thee  the  pomp  of  war  farewell! 

*  /fmael  it  a  phce  of  confiderable  ftreagth  in  EuropeaaTwkey,  fituated  on 
the  Danube,  at  ma  great  diftancc  from  the  Black  Sea, — It  wai  talten  by  ftom 
OQ  the  aad  December,  1 790,  and  the  Turkifb  garrifon,  ivho  fo  nobly  de- 
frnded  it,  and  whofe  bravery  merited  a  bettor  nte,  weve  ms^acrcd,  n  aU 
i/^dt  to  the  amount  of  upward*  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  by  the  command  of 
that  trufty  fervant  of  the  amiable  Cathsrins,  the  renowned  Gskikal 
Suw  AR  &ow.'*Tbe  town  was  g^ven  up  to  the  uoreftraiiied  fiify  of  the  RaU 
lian  foldiery ;  and  the  moft  horrid  oltngea  were  perpetrated  on  tiie  defence- 
left  inhabitantt  by  that  hord  of  favagea,  who  took  ypwarda  of  three  days  aad 
Bights  to  complete  their  work  of  cruelty  and  blood ! 

f  Of  the  ftorming  of  this  place  by  the  Ruflxan  monflers,  and  the  horrible 
maflacre  that  enfucd,  fome  of  tAie  newfpapcrt  gave  the  liallowiag  tragical 
account :  ^  The  fuburba  of  Praga^  feparated  from  Warjam  by  tkc  VtfiuU, 
•<  wat  defended  by  more  than  a  hundred  cannon,  difpofcd  upon  thirty-three 
*<  batteries.  It  was  under  the  fire  of  this  terrible  artillery,  that  Gikkral 
«<  Su  WAR  ROW  nude  hia  tnwpt  mount  to  the  aOkuh,  in  the  fiune  napner  ta 
««  he  had  done  at  the  taking  of  IJmatU  where  the  Rufiiass  entered  ot^y}i1 
*^  climbing  over  the  ii^-^  bodies  of  their  comrades,  as  well  as  their  enemies. 
*<  The  General  gave  the  (ame  ordera  in  the  aflault  of  the  faborba  of  /r«|«  i 
*«  he  enjoined  the  foldicrt  ta  give  ^tiarter  CO  no  one.  The  engagcmeot  laited 
**  two  hours;  and  this  memorable  day«  the  4th  of  November,  1794,  will  be 
■*  numbered  among  thofe  in  which  human  olood  was  (bed  in  moft  abuo- 
*•  dance,  even  in  thefe  unhappy  timea  in  which  we  live.  The  namber  of 
^  unfortunate  Polca  who  neriihed  by  the  fword«  the  fire,  and  tbe  wnt^,  [tbe 
*«  bridge  over  the  ViAula^naving  been  broken  during  the  a£liony}are  cftiroatcd 
««  at  Twenty  Thoufand  / — In  theluburbs  of  Praga^  Twelve  Thoufand  inhabitaou, 
«•  of  both  fexes,  and  all  ages,  were  the  vi&iroa  of  the  firft  fory  of  the  &n(- 
•*  fians,  who  maflacrad  all  wkoja  (bey  net,  withoat  diilinfhon  of  «ge,  fcx, « 
"  quality ! '» 
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tember i8^A,  ^795' 


ClTlSbEl^S, 

If  the  ftate  of  opinion  io  England  is  ndt  very  Mattering  td 
the  champions  of  ariftocracy*  let  uS  confider  whether,  by 
turning  their  eyes  towards  Scotland  and  Ireland^  they  will  find 
much  more  reafon  for  confolation  and  fatisfii£tion*  Let  U9 
confider  what  is  the  ftate  of  the  public  mind  there :  and  let 
us  keep  it  conftantly  in  remembrance^  diat  we  ought  to  be 
equally  anxious  about  every  part  of  the  opinions  of  ^vtrf 
part  of  the  nation^  and  that  we  ought  to  be  equally  defirous 
of  promoting  the  peace^  happinefs,  and  profperity  of  all  the 
three  Svifions^  as  they  have  hitherto  been  confideied,  but  as 
I  would  iky  the  tbne  integral paris^  of  a  ilate,  which  I  (hould 
wiih  to  fee  to  the  end  <^  time  one  and  indivifibie,  in  fenti^ 
meats,  wiihes,  and  in  Exertions. 

Wijchjrefpe£t  to  Scatlandi  we  cannot  but  be  aware  that 
tbereadifpofition  to  diflatisla£kion,  and  that  a  very  ftrong  bias* 
iadeed^  towards  immediate  and  thorough  reform  has  been 
maoifeftttd^  even  before  it  difplayed  itfelf  vAth.  equal  ftrength 
in  this  part  of  the  nation^  We  cannot  but  be  aware  that  the 
principles  of  liberty  are  there  very  widely  diffu&d ;  and  that 
a  confidemble  degtee  of  indignation  and  anger  flill  boils  in 
the  breafts  of  Scotchmen^  on  account  of  the  afajed  fituation 
in  which  they  are  hdd  by  corruption,  and  the  flavery  impofed 
upon  them  by  royal  Burghs  and  other  rotten  corporations,  by 
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whldi  their  rights  are  e:ittingui(hed  and  their  fuilrag^  tnxx^ 
polized. 

It  is  very  true.  Citizens,  that  from  the  unfortunate  cir- 
iDumftance  of  Scotland  being  a  country  where  there  are  no 
laws,  an  inquifition  has  been  eftabliflied,  in  that  part  of  the 
country  more  fuccefefully  than  Mr.  Reeves,  and  hts  honourabie 
afTociates^  have  been  enabled  to  eftablKh  here. — I   fay  from 
Scotland  being  a  country  where  there  are  no  laws :  for  when 
Judges  from  the  Bench  fliaU  declare,  as  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Jufiictaiy  have  declared,  that  an  opinion  delivered 
by  the  Privy  Council  is  binding  upon  the  confeienees  of 
Judges,    becaufe  undoubtedly  fome  of  the  Judges  of  the 
country  were  Members  of  that  Privy  C«>uncil— I  iky  when 
opinions  like  thefe  are  delivered,  which,  in  other  i¥ords,  is 
afierting  that  the  Judges  have  a  right  to  make  whatever  laws 
it  is  convenient  tor  them  to  execute,  then  the'  iirate  of  the 
people,  as  to  any  hope  of  legal  redrefs,  as  to  any  hope  of 
public  virtue  andjuftice,  is  abfolutely  that  of  having  no  laws 
at  all.     Nay,  I  fpeak  too  favourably:  they  are  ki  a  conditiM 
much  worfe  than  if  they  had  no  laws  at  all :  for  to  hare  lawt 
iopunijhj  but  nonete'redrefs^  to  have  laws  to  crujhy  but  none 
to  ^rotei^y  to  have  laws  that  can  trample  U6  into  the  duftf 
that  can  fubjugate  us  to  a  t\  rannous  ariftocracy,  and  no  laws 
to  obtain  a  redrefs  againft  the  ufurpationft  of  that  ariflrocracyr 
jrS  a  ftate  infinitely  worfe  tb^n  that  of  favages  who  run  wild  in 
the  woods,  and  feek  for  protefiion  only  from  their  own  flrong- 
arm. 

In  confequence  then  of  the  modes  of  proceeding  in  the 
Courts  of  Judiciary,  in  confequencc  of  tht  public  profictUor 
beir^  able  to  appoint,  in  the  moft  open  and  pripable  manner, 
the  jury,  by  the  majority  of  whofe  voices  the  perfon  brought 
before  them  is  to  be  tried,  they  have  been  enabled  to  produce 
a  degree  of  terror  never  equalled,  except  under  the  tyranny 
of  that  Gtf/2rV  dictator,  Rohefpierre^  fo  frequently  abufi^l,  and 
fo  conftantlv  imitated  by  thofe  w1k>  abufe  htm  moft*  On  this 
fide  of  the  Tweed  there  is  more  difficulty  in  executing  the 
arbitrary  will  o{  a  few  inquifitors.  Exertions  after  exertions 
have  been  made  to  crulh  opinion  :  and  yet  freedom  of  opinion 
ftill  lifts  its  head  on  high,  and  braves  the  thunders  of  mini- 
fterial  and  inquifitorial  vengeance.  Magiilrates  have  tried  aii 
means  to  fupprefs  difcuiiiony  and  all  would  not  do.  They 
have  tried  cabals  and  intrigues  of  every  defcription^-^nay  they 
have  winked  and  connived  at  violence,  and  even  fent  into 
][poms,  were  perfons  were  aOEembled  for  the  purpofe  of  free 

difcu£on| 
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^  difcuffioii)  tkir  police  officers  to  create  riots.    Yet  Dill  the 

treafury  papers  call  aloud  for  the  magiftrates  to  repeat  thofe 

t  fniitleis  exertions  to  crufli  every  individual  who  dares  to  fpeak; 

the  truth,  aad  to  find  hone/i  jurus  to  acquit  him  for  having  fo 

'  ipoken. 

I  Ye^  CitizenS)  the  oracular  diurnal  pamphleteer  of  a  cer- 

I  tain  great  treafury  fcribbler,  has  been  calling  very  loud  upon 

I  the  magiftrates  to  repreft  aflemblies,  in  which  it  is  wickedly 

maintained  that  cruelties  4ind  murders  have  been  comnutted  by 

I  ^^^^.^  and pr els  gangs. 

\  CitizenS)  i  ihouM  like  to  know  what  fort  of  exertioo  it  is 

that  magiftrates  are  to  appeal  to,  in  order  to  fupprefs  the 
yacobinical  crime  $/  Reafrn.     Police  officers  have  already  kicked 

:  up  riots  and  negleded  to  take  themfelves  up  for  fuch  rioting 

^^PoUee  officers  have  brought  huge  deluded  coal-heavers^  to 

I  bellow  forth  outrageous  fongs  widiin  thefe  walls-— but  who, 

t  as  foon  as  they  heard  the  voice  of  reafon,  well  convinced  of 

the  truth  of  the  principles  they  were  fent  to  decry,  departed 
from  the  room  with  denunciations  againft  thofe  who  had  at- 
tempted to  delude  them,  and  to  i  nflame  their  minds  againft  thofe 
who,  inftead  of  enemies,  they  found  to  be  their  beft  friends. 

;  ReewS'-^yit  grand  arch  inquifitor!  Reeves^  the  chief  magi- 

ftrateof  this  diftri£l,  has  given  orders  to  every  bonftable  and  , 

,  officer  of  ihe  Dutchy  to  crimp  me — for  I  can  call  it  nothing 

dfe,  to  take  a  man  up  without  warrant,  authority  or  criminal 
accufation,  with  what  view  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  dif* 
cover  or  divine*— but  probably  to  condu6l  him  on  board  a  (hip 
to  fight  his.Majefty*s  battles,  and  maintain  the  honour  of  the 
BritiA  flag,  in  defiance  of  the  blafphemous  thunder  of  re- 
publican cannon.  A  pert  little  gentleman,  alfo,  who  though 
at  prefent  no  magiftrate,  may  perhaps  be  one  fome  day  or 
other— ^a  little  prating  Jack  a  Dandy,  of  the  name  of  Jfen- 
kinfon^  employed  on  a  certain  occafion  fifty  bludgeon  men,  to 
knock  Lediirer  and  auditors  o*  the  head,  and  all  has  failed— 
nuilance  has  failed — fedition  has  failed,  and  high  treafon  itfelf 
has  failed.  I  ihould  like  to  know  what  are  the  frefh  exertions 
magiftrates  are  called  upon  to  make,  that  they  may  rival  the 
triumphant  glories  of  the  Court  of  Jufticiary^  and  cniih  the 
nonfter  difcuffion,  in  this  part,  alfo,  of  Gseat  Britain. 

To  return,  however,  to  Scotland,  If  we  are  to  judge  from 
meie  external  circumftances,  the  fentiments  of  liberty  there 
lie  profirate  at  the  feet  of  thofe  to  whom  liberty  is  always 
offenfive,  and  reafon  always  a  crime.  But  let  us  not  conclude 
toobaflilyy  appearances  are  frequently  delufive;  and  the  rage 
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«nd  indignation  that  is  fmothe^d  and  pent  up  within  the  bo* 
foms  of  individuals  who  dare  not  fpeak>  frequently  engenden 
fury  more  deftru£live,  and  difpoficions  more  inioriical  to  the 
prefervation  of  peace  and  happinefs,  than  all  the  flaming  fe- 
dition,  as  it  is  called,  ever  breathed  from  the  lips  of  thofe 
wbO)  boldly  fpeaking  their  minds,  and  inveftigating  their 
principles,  are  liable  to  be  contradi^ed  at  all  times ;  and  i 
they  ipeak  falfely  to  be  convified  of  that  falihood,  and  ovcr- 
>yhelmed  with  the  fiiame  and  difgrace  due  to  the  wretch  '^  who 
dare  think  one  thing  and  another  telK" 

Citizens,  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  ch^ra&r  of  the 
Scotch  nadon ;  we  muft  be  narrow  minded,  infatuated  bciflffSi 
if  we  do  not  admit  that  our  brethren  on  the  other  iide  of  the 
Tweed  are  a  brave,  a  gallant,  an  intrepid,  and  a  refleding 
people.  We  muft  be  loft  to  all  knowledge  of  Xhe  human  cha- 
rafier,  if  we  fuppofe  that  fuch  men  relinquiih  their  princ^les 
merely  becaufe  they  are  not  permitted,  for  tiie  prefeot,  to 
fpeak  them,  We  muft  be  blind  indeed  to  all  convi^ion  that 
refttlts  from  an  obfervation  of  the  condud  and  charafier  of 
mankind,  if  we  are  not  convinced  that,  by  attempting  to 
fmother  and  fuffbcate  the  difcu^on  of  opinions,  and  forciUj 
to  fupprefs  the  expreffion  of  popular  fentiment,  we  alienate 
the  afre£lions  of  thofe  men  whom  we  thus  treat  like  van- 
quiflied  (laves,  and  create  in  their  bofoms  a  determined  en? 
mity  againft  that  government  which  thus  compels  them  to  be 
enemies  when  they  wifh  only  to  be  reformer^. 

What  can  you  fuppofe,  at  this  time,  muft  pafs  in  the  brc0ft 
of  the  Scotchman,  who  feels  himfdf  no  longer  enabled,  00 
account  of  this  fyftem  of  perfecution  and  inquif^tion,  to  un- 
bofom  himfelf  to  the  friend  of  his  heart,  or  fpeak  bis  fenti- 
ments  over  the  chearful  glafs?  What  muft  be  bis  feelings, 
I  fay,  when  he  finds  fentiments  thus  immured  in  his  befom? 
Mnft  they  not  be  eminently  hoftile  to  the  ag^randisemenc  of 
thofe  who  have  thus  chofc;n  to  be  dreaded  oiaftersi  when  they 
might  have  reigned  in  the  affeUions  of  men  who,  owning  no 
mafter,  look  only  with  veneration  and  eftccm  to  their  bcDe« 
fadors — and,  above  all,  to  the  public  benefa^or,  whofe  emt* 
nent  fituation  enables  him  to  difpenfe  felicity  to  thoulaiids* 

Citizens,  the  plain  and  (imple  fa£l  is,  that  there  is  but  one 
fource  of  national  peace  and  popular  attachmetiti  and  that  is 
the  unforced  afie^ions  of  the  heart.  You  may  compel  men 
to  hate  you  ^  but  their  affe^ions  you  muft  win  by  kind  and  gen* 
tie  means— they  can  never  be  iorced;  and  not  lefs  ridioikius 
is  any  attempt  to  eoerce  mankind^  and  compel  theia  to  applaud 

your 
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your  meaftiftiv  or  be  attached  to  your  government^  than  wit 
the  attempt  of  the  oriental  Tyrant  in  the  fable,  who  attempted 
to  compel,  by  arbitrary  laws,  every  perfon  throughout  his 
Court  to  wear  the  froile  of  gladnefs  upon  his  face.  All  the 
gloomy,  all  the  malignant  paflions  you  may  extort;  but  If 
you  wifli  for  difpofitions  friendly  to  happinefs  and  virtue,  you 
muft  win  them  by  gentle  means«— and  if  you  will  not,  by  WiA^ 
virtuous,  and  juft  regulations,  fecure  the  afiedions  of  fh6 
people;  if  you  will  not,  by  equal  laws  fairly  and  juftly  ad- 
minifteied,  fecure  to  the  magiftracy  of  the  country  that  vene^ 
ration  which  virtue  and  wifoom  can  alone  obtain,  farewell  t6 
all  hopes  of  enjoying  any  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  et^ateA 
iituations  to  which  fortune  may  have  exalted  you,  or  to  WhidI 
you  may  have  afpired  by  intrigue  and  artificet 

But  let  us  turn  from  Scotland  to  a  pi£lure  ftill  moro 
gloomy  and  unfortunate^  (^t  us  behold  the  condition  df  ^ur 
fifter.country  Ireland.  Here,  I  believe,  we  (hall  find  ftiU 
}eis  to  exult  in,  ftill  lefs  to  be  fatisfied  with*  Here  we  (halt 
find  difcontent  difieminating  itftlf  through  all  ranks  and  toiK 
ditions  of  the  pec^le;  and  we  fhall  find  (melancholy  to  re^- 
bte!)  that  coercive  meafures  have  driven  many  an  excellent 
and  upright  individual  into  the  miftaken  notion  of  looking  fot 
prote^iion  from  a  foreign  army,  and  wifhing  rather  for  the 
affiftance  of  thofe  who  hitherto  had  been  conlldered  as  their 
natural  enemies,  than  the  protection  of  thofe  who  ought  to 
be  their  natural  and  their  zealous  friencjs. 

Perhaps,  Citizens,  it  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  part  of 
the  inveftigation,  to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  former  hiftorj 
of  the  country  I  am  fpeaking  of.  We  are  to  remet^bepthaC 
Ireland  was  in  the  firft  inftance  a  conquered  province;  and 
we  Ought  therefore,  perhaps,  to  be  the  more  anxious  to  ti-e^ 
the  people  with  klndnefs;  fince  it  is  only  from  this  kiftdnefi 
that  we  can  poffibhr  expert  to  fix  their  attachment,  arid  iitSi& 
them  to  us  in  the  nrm  bonds  of  amity. 

The  barbarous  maxims  of  ancient  coilquerors  allvays  re- 
duced  the  natives  of  a  fubjugated  country  t6  a  fituation  littld 
better  than  that  of  ilaves;  and,  accordingly,  the  defeeitd^t^ 
from  the  ancient  Irijh^  to  this  day  (for  We  have  not  yet  enf. 
lirely  conquered  thoie  prejudices  which  ^arly  tyranny  taught 
maokind)  are  to  be  found  principally  among  the  moft  neg- 
leAsd  orders  of  the  community;  while  the  generality  of  thd 
gentry  trace  their  defcem  from  Englifh  families.  Hence  we 
have  not  ytx  that  thorough  incorporsition  of  the  drfierent 
ciafles  which  tnaft  b^  the  zealous  with  of  every  good  friend 

to 
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.Co  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind:  fince  Without  this  dm 
gentle  intercourfes  and  fympatbies  of  life,  the  reciprocatfons, 
produced  by  intermediate  and  gradual  fteps  of  acceffion  aarf 
declenfion,  have  never  been  known  in  Ireland  as  once  diejr 
were  in  England. 

Citizens,  the  abje£l  condition  of  the  lower  orders  in  A»- 
Jand  is  fuch  as  no  individual  of  feeling  and  humanity 
contemplate,  without  regret  and  anguifli.    Ignorance-* ' 
ignorance  reigns  triumphant:  and  what  has  been  the  blefled 
confequencc  i   There  have  been  minifters,  in  modem  timcs^ 
who  were  very  anxious  to  fupprefs  all  enquiry,  and  who  co»- 
iidered  it  as  an  enormous  crime  to  impart  infomaation  t» 
mankind.    If  you  wifli  to  rule  people  in  peace  and  keep  them 
in  proper  oijder,  fay  they,  you  muft  keep  the  fwinilh  miib>- 
tude  in  ignorance.     Tht^s,  and  thus  only,  are  you  to  make 
them  quietl V  fubmit  to  their  lordly  drivers.     Yet  look  at  h^ 
land.    Js  tne  maxim  fupported  oy  the  experience  of  that 
country  ?  a  greater  degree  of  ignorance,  I  fliouM  fuppofe, 
than  prevails  among  the  wild  Ir'ijky  as  they  are  called^  even 
the  Minifters  of  this  country  would  not  wi(h  to  prevaiL 
And  yet  the  hiftory  of  Ireland  is  litde  dfe  than  a  continued 
narrauve  of  ferocious  depredations  committed  by  thefe  igno* 
rant  people,  linked  in  tumultuary  combinations,  to  extort  by 
violence  what  they  have  not  improved  intelleft  to  demaDd  by 
the  voic9  of  manly  and  intrepid  reafon. 

Citizens,  I  fpeak  not  from  national  feelings,  I  wi(h  to  trw 
umph  over  all  nationality :  and  with  me,  indeed,  there  is  no 
national  difiinfkion  between  hijhmen^  Scotchmen  and  Englifii* 
men.  I  care  not  which  name  is  articulated  firft.  It  is  oniv 
contending  which  brother  of  the  fame  equal  family  (hall  firft 
be  named ;  and  as  /  ahhor  the  rights  of  primogenilwre^  I  am 
fatisfied  wi^  which  foever  you  begin;  fo  that  you  will  but 
admit  that  they  have  all  the  (ame  common  rights  of  bappinefs 
and  fraternity. 

But  at  the  fame  time  I  muft  obferve,  duit  in  afanoft  alt 
cafes,  the  brothers  and  fifters  of  the  lame  lamily  have  a  dif^ 
ferent  chara£ler.  From  the  little  intercourfe  I  have  had  with 
Irijh  gentlemen'^  I  have  found  it  pretty  uniformly  agreed,  that 
even  among  the  higher  clafies  of  fociety,  information,  gene-» 
rally  fpeaking,  is  bu(  too  much  negle&ed«  Hence  it  is  diat 
there  is  a  greater  difpojitiou  ^  n^gled  the  ri^ts  and  interefts 
of  the  lower  orders.  I  know  there  are  brilliant  exceptions*. 
We  have  had  repeated  proofs  of  the  flrong  genius  and  ener* 
getic  underftanding  pf  ^c  Irlfi  naiion^^toob  that  make  coo 
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'fllll  more  lament  that  a  miflaken  (brt  of  hoipitaltty^  too  nearly 
allied  to.  drunkennefs  and  debauchery,  (hould  have  obfcured 
the  faculties  which  might  have  contributed  fo  much  to  the 
happinefs  of  the  univerfe.  Let  me  obferve,  however,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  unfriendly  to  the  happiaefs,  and  confe- 
cfuently  to  the  contentment  of  the  laborious  orders  of  ibciety 
than  that  men  of  the  higher  (that  is  to  fay  the  more  ufelep) 
ranks  (hould  be  loft  in  extravagant  debauchery,  and  iniult 
the  ftarving  wretchednefs  of  the  poor  by  the  waftcful  profu^ 
lion  of  privileged  licentioufnefs^ 

Another  circumftance,  contributing  to  this  difcontent,  is 
the  common  pca£ttce  of  the  gentry  in  Inland^  farming  out 
their  eflates^  as  they  generally  do,  m  large  portions,  to  inter- 
mediate proprietors,  whofe  trade  being  extortion,  trample  ftill 
more  upon  thofe  from  whofe  induftry  the  happinefs^  the  gran- 
deur, and  the  ftrength  of  the  country  is  alone  to  be  fupport- 
ed.  This  being  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  Ireland^  we  (hall  not 
be  much  furprized  to  find  that,  for  centuries,  the  hiftory  of 
that  country  has  been  uniformly  marked  by  the  exceflet  com- 
mitted by  combinations  of  the  common  people. 
,  The  firft  inftance  I  (hall  particularly  mention  is  the  Rappa^ 
rees^  a  fet  of  perfons  whofe  hiilory  you  will  find  amply  de- 
tailed in  <^  Sir  John  DalrympU*s  Memoirs :"  and  perhaps  you 
wil  be  a  little  amufed  by  tracing  the  very  great  refemblance 
between  thofe  depredators  and  the  ^<*  virtuous  pea&nts  oE 
Poi£iou^^  as  the  aflaffins  and  midnight  plunderers  of  Brittany 
have  been  affededly  called  \  and  whofe  fole  virtue  is  being 
the  tools  of  an  infolent  fwarm  of  Friefls  and  ariftocratic  op- 
preflbrs,  and  lurking  in  woods,  at  the  corners  of  roads,  to  cut 
the  throats  of  every  mdividual  whom  they  think  difFers  from 
them  in  opinion.  That  fuch  is  the  real  hiftory  of  the  Chouans^ 
if  I  were  diipofed  to  enter  further  into  the  oigreffion,  might 
be  eafily  proved.  And  but  too  nearly  fuch  is  the  pi£lure 
drawn  by  Sir  .J0hn  DalrympU^  of  the  Rapparets  or  Tories  ; 
and  who  were  the  individuals  who  had  the  merited  honour  of 
conferring  a  title  upon  the  high  flown  ariftocrats  in  this  coun- 

After  thefe  Rapparas  arofe  another  (e3,  rather  of  a  differ- 
ent defcription,  but  ftill  who  unfortunately  marked  the  hiftory 
of  the  country  by  aflbciations  highly  inimical  to  public  peace 
aod  welfare. 

But  let  us  mark,  if  you  pleafe,  how  they  arofe,  as  it  may 
be  a  ufefuj  l^eiToa  to  thofe  who,  in  this  country^  are  fo  very 
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fcnd  of  the  incIoQng  fyAccn.— Mot  that  I  find  fiiult  with  the 
aoere  circuoiftance  of  inclofure»  but  with  thai  Jj^itn  tf  e^ 
thfuxe  by  which  tbt  rich  monopolize  U  thmpstves  the  ffitHa^ 
tightly  and  pojftjjions  of  thepeon 

The  meu  of  whom  I  am  now  about  to  (peak  are  the 
fFhiie  Boysi    and  who,  in  the  firft  inftance^    were  cilled 

It  may  nol  be  Unimportant  to  tell  you  bow  they  obfai&eJ 
tbatn^et  for  even  they  were  not  levellers  of  Uttves* s  iit* 
icriptioHy  The  fublime  idea  of  levelling  all  inteUefi  and 
laundering  all  property,  was  left  for  diicovery  to. the  keen  and 
jpenetraaing  genius  of  that  great  XdiwyeX'^^ibe  founder  of  hifm^ 
fiioHSy  and  the  organizer  of  the  fyjiem  of  fpies  49md  perjurd 
treachery^ 

The  Levellers  of  Ireland  took  their  name  from  the  kUkm'^ 
kig  clrcumflance*    There  wcve^  in  that  divifioa  of  Irdanl 
where  they  firft  arofe,  very  confiderable  commonsy  which  had 
Wen  long  afliftant  to  the  comfortable  fupport  of  poor  haim 
Ites^    But  certain  perlbns  of  confiderable  power  and  diAinc- 
tion,  took;  it  into  their  heads  that  they  could  make  a  better  ufe 
•f  tbefe  commons,  than  the  poor  people  did;  aad  theftfarpi 
without  any  d£i  of  Parliament  or  legal  authority  whacever^ 
ihey  feized  thofe  commons  aad  inclofed  them  wub  what  aie 
called  dry  •walh-^xhzt  is   to  i^^y  waBs  of  ftonea  piled  one 
upon  another,  withouf  any  cement.     The  common  people^ 
iK>t  very  weH  likine  this  fyftem  of  encroachraent,  kveMeJ 
t^ofe  dry  walls  conftantly  by  night  which  the  ariftomts  con* 
ftantly  built  up  in  the  day.     Hence  they  were  called  U^HOeru 
The  ufurpers  of  the  people's  rights  were  thus  compelled  to 
bulM  wet  walls,  that  the  joints  of  the  ariftoeratic  fionee  beinjf 
combined  by  the  democratic  lime,  might  refift  tneencroacin 
ments  of  thde  levellers.    Such  is  the  early  btftory  of  tbdd 
aflbci^tors,  but  as  they  afterwards  adopted  a  ftrange  fiifiiionof 
^^  wearing  (heir  fliirts  over  their  coats,"  from  that  circttm^ 
fiance  they  came  to  be  called  White  Boys^ 

Under  this  denomination  they  continued  then:  deptodations) 
and,  at  laft,  in  an  unaccountable  difpofition  to  do  foroe  de- 
gree of  juftice  to  tbefe  common  people,  who  (hewed  that  they 
would  never  be  quiet  till  they  got  i^  thofe  comnians  were 
reftored,  by  an  a£l  of  Parljjimenc>*^o  their  right  ownex& 
'But,  as  generally  happens,  when  rulers  ftruegle  zgsitA  die 
rights  of  the  people)  the  repenunce  came  too  late*  The  feeds 
offedition  wertfomn^  as  they  always  artfcwn^  by  the  tyraney 
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itl  man^gemeni  of  the  rulers.  -  And  comefj^ns  iMPe  ptade^  as 
ufuali  when  ihofi  eonceffivns  cmtd  no  longer  heal  ^e  wounds 
which  tyranny  find  ufurfati$n  had  infliSled^^^yi^kf'tltkt  con- 
cedions  of  modern  Ariilocrats  be  m^^  in  better  feafoii; 
before  eke  difcontentS)  which  their  prefent  fyftem  of  oppref- 
fioa  cannot  f^il  to  diiTeminate,  have  taken  Aich  deep  root  |s 
to  be  fatal  to  the  tranquiUit)^  of  the  comcnunlty !  tha€  we  may 
thus  avoid  the  confequences  whidi  muft  IneAritably  rsfuk  froin 
a  detennination  to  uphold  the  rights  of  borough  rHongers^  ia 
oppoftrion  to  the  rights  of  man !  ami  the  ffivsleges  of  a  ftw^ 
in  oppof^tioii  to  the  jujt  immunities  of  eiilf 

Citizens,  I  fliall  proceed  to  obferve  that  thepe  are  flther 
ctrcumftances,  which  refult  from  maxims  of  policy  eaualty 
unjuft  and  ridiculous,  which  have  a  tendency,  at  (his  time, 
to  excite  in  Ireland  even  the  wildeft  dil^ofuions  ef  d<m(i- 
cracy. 

I  mean,  in  particular^  the  univerfal  diflfadsfadion  which  at 
this  time  prevails,  in  confequence  x^  the  refAifai  of  an  a<%  of 
juftice  to  the  confciepces  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people, 
which  was  fo  peaceably  demaqded,  and  which  there  was  at 
l>ae  time  realbn  to  hope  would  have  been  fo  honourably  con-^ 
treded.  Wc  cannot,  Citizens,  avoid  obferving  that,  ever  fince 
the  revolution,  there  has  been  a  difpofition,  almoft  in  w4iat- 
ever  par^y  happened  to  be  uppermoft,  to  cherifh  a  divifion  of 
Sentiments  upon  fpeculative  opinions.  Thia  is  pne  of  due 
engines  conftantly  employed  to  divide  the  people:  il  being 
die  maxim  with  thofe  whofe  principles  ^e  weak,  and  whofc 
ambition  is  ftrong  to  divide  firfl:  that  they  may  conquer  after^ 
wrards.  Thus,  for  a  whole  century  aiflioft,  have  the  minds 
of  the  Iri/h  Catholics  been  agitated  againft  thofe  of  the  e/ia" 
lUjhd  religion^  and  the  minds  of  the  Profefiants  agitated  agatnft 
tkiR  Catholies.  Hence,  alfo,  in  this  coiifitiy,  have  th^  ridicu* 
Uiis  left  and  corporation  aHs'  been  fupported.  wixh  a  vie^iV,  ae 
jone  would  imagine,  to  no  other  end  but  to  I(£er>  ^live  the 
unnatural  ferment  and  diflatisfafiion>  which  has  fo  long  fub- 
iided  between  Proteftants  of  the  QhurcA  of  England  and 
Proteftant  Diffisn^ers. 

Tnis  maxim,  however,  of  lii^vifion  upon  reUgious  iesiti^ 
ment  has  been  ilrained  too  far:  as  has  always^been  the  ca& 
with  refp^  to  difliotjorable  expedients,  (f  you  go  upon  the 
pl^in,  simple  principle  of  .juftice^  you  can  nev^  ftrain  \^ 
far:  becaufe  the  further  you  go  iti  the  right  road,  the  nearee 
you  get  ta  the  great  ilandard  of  truth.  But  if,  o/i  the  coii* 
trary,  you^adopt  principles  of  ambition^  and  paltry  expedients 
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for  the  gratiiicatidn  of  that  ambition ;  thofe  very  expedienfiy 
carried  to  an  excefs,  recoil  upon  thofe  who  have  attempted  to 
fupport  themfelves  by  fuch  means,  and  deftroy  the  power  they 
were  intended  to  aggrandize. 

Such  has  been,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  the  cafe  with 
refped  to  difputations  and  jealoudes  upon  religious  fubje£b. 
Mankind  have  been  taught,  by  artifices  (o  frequently  dif- 
covered,  to  confider  thefe  as  intrigues  of  flate  trickfiers  and 
jugglers;  and  have  therefore  come  pretty  unanimoufly  to  the 
adoption  of  this  plain  and  (elf-evident  axiom-*- that /^y^tf  zti/t 
for  the  full  and  ample  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  reUgious  9pu 
'  nion^  y0U  nmftfr/i  acquire  the  full  and  aHual  enjoyment  rf  pcli* 
iical  liberty  t 

When  you  have  annihilated  ufurpation,  tyranny  and  mono- 
.  poly— -when  you  have  made  the  voice  and  fentiments  of  the 
people  a  fair  and  juft  rule  for  the  principles  of  legiflatioo, 
you  have  done  away  the  power  of  one  fa8ion  to  tyrannize 
over  another  i  and  having  eftablifhed  liberty  upon  fo  broad  a 
bails,  you  are  enabled  to  found  a  temple  fo  capacious,  as  to 
afford  every  honeft  heart  an  opportunity  to  indulge  every  fen- 
timent,  and  exercife  eveiry  inclination,  not  hoftile  to  the  peace, 
happinefs,  and  welfare  of  mankind. 

We  have  talked.  Citizens,  of  toleration.  We  have  made 
an  empty  boaft  of  granting  a  part  of  their  rights  to  particular 
daifes  of  people,  till  mankind  have  difcovered  that  the  very 
word  toleration  is  but  an  injult:  \h2X  no  perfon  has  a  right  to 
tolerate  the  opinions  of  another:  becaufe  no  perfon  has  a  right  to 
xallthe  opinions  of  another  in  queftion.  The  right  to  form  our 
own  judgment  upon  every  abftracl  queftion  is  a  right  which 
can  never  be  taken  from  man,  though  its  exercife  may  be  ty- 
rannically fufpended.  (Interruption.) 

Toleration  means  putting  up  with  the  opinions  of  others. 
But  I  (hould  like  to  know  what  right  any  perfon  can  have 
for  fuppofing  it  a  matter  that  depends  upon  his  inclination 
whether  another  man  fhall  have  an  opinion,  will,  or  incH* 
nation  of  his  own.  Nay,  opinion  is  not  only  an  inviolable 
right;  but  a  right  that  mocks  the  folly  of  perfecution;  be» 
ciaufe  it  never  can  be  taken  away.  You  may  make  men  hypo- 
crites, indeed,  (and  perhaps  governors,  not  being  very  much 
attached  to  fincerity,  may  not  have  any  particular  objection  to 
hypocrites ! )  but  you  cannot  compel  them  to  change  their  opi- 
nions. I'o  talk,  therefore,  of  toleration  is  rank  abfurdit}'. 
It  is  the  rights  not  the  indulgence  of  the  free  exercife  of  die 
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«onvi£Uons  of  judgment,  upon  queftions  which  (bciety  has 
no  right  to  interfere  with,  that  is  claimed  by  every  enlight- 
ened advocate  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind. 

But  let  lis  confider  what  has  been  the  condu£l  of  the  Mi- 
nifter  in  this  refpeft.  We  cannot,  Citizens,  be  blind  to  the 
truth,  that  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  have,  of  late,  ex- 
preflfed  a  ftrong  inclination  that  the  Catholics  (hould  be  eman- 
cipated from  the  reftridions  under  which  they  lay.  It  has  not 
only  been  the  wi(h  of  Catholics  themfelves ;  it  has  been  the 
wifn  of  Proteftants.  This  unanimous  wifh  infpired  a  rational 
expe3ation  in  th^  minds  of  the  peopV,  that  compliance  and 
not  coercion  would  follow.  This  expe6lation  we  know  to 
have  -been  confiderably  increafed  by  the  appointment  of  Earl 
Fit%william  to  the  Viceroyalty.  I  fhall  not  dwell  upon  events 
which  are  freHi  in  your  remembrance.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that 
Ireland  expelled  emancipation ;  but  that  Ireland  was  difap*- 
pointed ;  and  was  taught  to  remember  that  {he  was  dependent 
upon  the  Cabinet  of  London :  or,  in  other  words,  upon  King 
H^illiam  the  fourth— alias  KING  PITT;  whofe  fovereign 
will  and  pleafure  was,  that  the  Catholics  fhould  hot  be  eman- 
cipated ;  and  that  the  wifiies  of  the  people  of  Ireland  fliould 
Slot  be  indulged. 

The  fad  is  that  a  fort  of  congenial  fympathy  afFe6led  his 
mind  He  was  exceedingly  unwilling  that  the  Ponfonbys^ 
who  monopolized  all  the  power,  patronage,  and  wealth  of 
Ireland^  <hould  lofe  any  part  of  that  power,  while  he  himfelf, 
monopolizing  all  the  power,  patronage,  and  property  of  En^ 
glands  had  the  power  of  preventing  io  difagreeable  a  circum- 
ftance.  But  what  were  the  pretences  for  refufing  the  eman«- 
cipation  ?  Why  forfooth  we  are  told,  all  of  a  (udden,  that 
the  Catholics,  hitherto  profcribed  as  the  moft  violent  advo- 
cates for  defpotic  power,  by  a  fore  of  magical  hocus  pocusy 
are  turned  to  violent  democrats,  and  that  they  would  over- 
turn royalty,  and  ariftocracy,  and  all  the  peaceful  and  regular 
inftitutions  of  orderly  government.  This  it  is  true  may  ap« 
pear  ftrange !  Such  an  alteration,  in  fo  (hort  a  time !  But 
the  wonder  vanifhes  when  we  obferve  how  rapid  a  progrefs 
certain  principles  are  making ;  and  that  even  the  Pope  himfelf 
has  turned  Jacobin,  and  forced  his  bull  to  bellow  forth  VOX 
POPULI  VOX  DEI:  «« the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God!  and  therefore  you,  my  good  (on  Louis^  muft  fubmit  to 
the  will  of  God,  exprefTed  in  fo  clear  and  audible  a  manner !'' 
If,  therefore.  Sir  Infallibility  himfelf  has  proclaimed  this  great 
truth)  it  is  certainly  not  impoffible  that  the  devotees  of 
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howeter,  as  it  will,  the  catholic  emancipation  was  rcjeS^A  ; 
and,  inflead  of  the  abolition  of  ridiculous  diftinfUons  betweca 
<2ne  ret^Bon  and  aoother»  a  f^ftem  of  military  coercion  is 
cftablifhed  in  Jnlandy  and  the  reign  of  a  new  Vicerojr  wis 
proclaimed  by  the  arriyal  of  thoufaods  of  Lnglijh  Fgncihks^ 
into  a  country  where  Ejtgiiflt  and  Iriflt  ought  to  be  nofurth^ 
diftindUons:  than  right  hand  and  left  of  the  fame  body;  one  of 
which  could  not  be  employed  agaitrfl  tbe  other,  without  in- 
volving an  a6t  of  fuicide. 

But  whatmuft  be  the  teixlency  of  fuiC-h«a  raeafure?  De- 

Jreffion  and  terror  for  the  preftnt,  a  cirii  war  for  the  future* 
)ifunion  and  deftruftlon^  and  (ceAes  of  flaugbter,  in  which 
brother,  per hjj>s,.  m\xi\  (li&d;  onee  more  (as  on  the  plains  of 
MAnerica)  the  bioofd  of  brother,  and  the  /r//%  rehtiw  glut  the 
keen  poinar4  in  Jfche  breaft  o^  his  llnglijh  friend. 

Meafures  of  this  deicription  mark  a  defperation  which  caa 
only  be  aicribed  le  phrensy.  Thsrt  th\e  M'nifter  of  a  great 
country  ffioukl  hop6  to  enfcii'ce  th^fe  meafures,  which  be  caiu 
not  carry  by  trufting  fairly  to  the  hearts  and  wishes  of  the 
people,  by  xenderii^  one  part  of  the  country*  an  inftrument 
to  coerce  the  other,  is  a  wickednefs  fo  wild  and  extravagant^ 
that  one  Would  be  aftomihed  any  hiunaa  being  coLild  adopt 
i^  without  f(X7ie  preconcerted  fcheme  to  feparate  the  two  fans 
of  the  Empire* 

But  ftt  is  Imponible  this  fyfl:(?tn  fliould  fucceed.     The  light 
of  rcdf'm  has  ^ona  abroad,  humanity  has  warmed  the  breaii: 
of  n>an;  and  we  have  found  (ftrange  indeed  that  we  (houlti 
have  been  fj  long  in  making  the  diicovery !)   that  even  the 
fp<»ty  African  is  our  brof  her :  that  even  the  poor  ''  whip-galied 
Have,"  in  I  he   Wejl  InJies^  deferves  our  commiferation:  atui,, 
t)iis  being  the  cafe,  do  you  fuppofe  we  can  be  blind  to  this 
fiiil  more  evident  trudi,  that  Englijh^  Scotch  and  Irifk^  are 
one  and  the  fame — tl)4i£  they  are  united  and  bound  together 
in  the  chaii>s  of  infeparable  intereft — and  that  to  attempt  to 
employ  one  of  them,  as  an  inftrument  of  coercion  againft 
the  other,  is  an  attempt  t<i  niake  men  tlie  aila^ns  of  each 
othei,  who^  upon  the  firft   moment's  refleiSlion,   inllead  of 
poign^rds,  irtftead  of  coercion  and  malice,,  will  extend  the 
hand  of  fraternity  to  each  other,   and  rnfti  forward,  not  to 
each  other's  de(lru6lion,  but  with  open  arms  to  the  embrace 
of  concord,   peace,   liberty  and  affe(5tion,  exclaiming  with 
ardour — think  n9t  te  make  us  bruUi  and  Javagis^  to  tior  each 
Cher's  briCjfisy  we  6tre  ail  mn,  Wfi  ARE  AkU  B&fiTHR£K» 
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and  will  not  Jhed  thi  blood  afthofe  wbife  nmnly  biarUdrg  lamyritd 
^itb  ajf^^on  for  us,  and  whofi  gmerous  virtues  caUfor^uf 
4uimiraUon  and  fjieem  I 

But,  Ciuzens,  notwithftanding  all  this  pfogrefs^  generally 
ipeaicing^  J^owards  this  union  of  fentiment,  it  cannot  but  bd 
acki;t>wleJgH,  that  the  tneafures  adopted  by  Mtnifters  bav^ 
Ml  partiinilar  boibms,  ftirred  up  a  fpirit  of  difunion:  and  t 
am  much  deceived  if  there  are  not  in  Ireland^  at  this  ttme^ 
ftrong  difpoiitions  to  aii  abfolute  feparatian  from  this 
country. 

I  fpealc  not  wifhes  but  fears.  My  fentiments  are  certainly 
congenial  to  the  indivifibility  of  the  three  countries.  I  think 
we  are  not  too  large,  confidennt^  the  great  and  po^rful  na- 
tions in  our  neighbourhood :  smd  though  I  have  hopes  thaC- 
the  fyftem  of  hoAllity  is  dying  away— though  I  have  grea6 
cxpe^tioQS  that  the  prefent  hoftllities  are  the  laft  s^niain^^ 
and  convulfive  throvi^s  of  that  fyilem  of  perpetual  War  aa4 
devaftation,  which  has  fo  long  depopulated  Europe'^  yet)  at 
ihe  fame  time,  I  cannot  but  think  that  foitie  decree  of  pfOi- 

Eortion  between  the  flrength,  power,  and  population  of  neigb- 
ouring  countries,  may  have  ibme  tendeiKy  towards  prote£b- 
ing  them  from  the  renewal  of  that  fyftem.  Therefore  I  d# 
not,  in  this  cafe^  ^  (peak  by  tropes,"  nor,  ^  by  my  feairt 
^xprefs  my  hopes."  To  whatever  degree  this  difpolitibft 
may  have  fpread,  certainly  the  meafures  at  prefent  adopted^ 
t^ym  have  a  con^erable  tendency  to  increafe  it:  For  can  we 
be  extravagant  enough  to  fuppofe,  that,  by  mere  mitittuy 
force,  we  can  retain  Ireland  as  a  dependant  Colony  ?  No-« 
She  has  a  right  to  be  confidered  as  an  equal  part}  pofibifing 
all  the  immunities  that  we  ought  to  poflefs ;  and,  therefore^ 
in  fubjedlion  flie  never  will  he  held. 

Oblerve  what  diffatisfa^Stions  make  their  appearatice. 
tVhen  profecutions  for  high  treafon  are  goi  'g  abroad^  there 
is  generally  a  convidion,  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  inAttute 
them,  that  their  meafures  are  fuch  as  juftify  attempts  of  that 
defcription.  When  we  perceive  the  manner  in  which  thef 
have  behaved  lately  towards  the  defenders \  and  when  we  con^ 
iider  how  thefe  defenders  have  apparently  increafed  in  nuifii« 
ber,  I  think  we  mall  perceive  that  we  are  ilot  ftrengthening 
the  bondiB  of  union  and  aflecSion.  And  thoug4i  thefe  dtfemU 
ersy  in  many  refpefts,  bear  great  fimilarity  to  trie  ffTjite  Bofi 
or  levellers  of  former  times,  yet  I  think  the  late  trial  will 
lead  me  to  fufped,  that  there  is  a  powerful  and  formidabU 
Mnff  iracy  to  effect  a  reparation  between  Ireland  and  England^ 

lihould 
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I  (hould  wifh,  from  the.  bottom  of  my  foul,  Aat  no  (uch 
confpiracy  exjfted ;  but  if  it  do,  can  the  late  event  pro- 
mifc  much  for  the  fruftration  of  fuch  a  defign  ?  quite  the 
contrary.  What  has  been  the  condud  of  the  man  who>  npoii 
the  oath  of  a  finglc  witnefs,  f wearing  bimfelf  to  be  fore- 
fworn,  has  been  condemned  to  execution.  Think  of  his 
manly,  his  intrepid,  his  magnificent  conc)u6l!  Hear,  in  every 
word  and  fentiment  that  he  fpeaks,  the  feelings  and  convic- 
tions of  an  honeft  enthufiafm — mifled  and  deluded,  it  is 
true,  or  rather  driven,  by  the  perfecutions  and  oppreffions  of 
thetimes>  into  notions  and  proje3s  ofFeniive  to  the  laws,  and 
oppofite,  I  believe  to  the  real  interefts  of  his  country — ^yet* 
an  enthufiafm  fo  powerful — ^fo  fafcinating-— fo  encouraging 
as  cannot  fail  to  produce  an  efFeft  the  very  reverfe  of  panic, 
depreffion  and  difperfion.  Let  us  be  juft  to  thofe  wbofe 
aiftions  we  do  not  applaud.  Let  us  confefs  then  that  this 
man  could  not  hare  fo  deported  himfelf— ^ould  not  have  fo 
exprefied  hfmfelf-— could  not  have  waked  this  glow  of  invo- 
limtary  admiration  in  our  hearts,  if  he  had  not  been  prompted 
and  animated  by  an  internal  feeling  of  the  juftice  and  pro- 

Ciety  of  his  condu6l.  And  who  knows  how  widely  this  de- 
fivc  feeling  may  have  fpread?  or  how  much  warmth,  enthu- 
fiafm, and  revenge,  rriay  have  been  generated  in  the  breails 
of  his  followers,  by  his  heroic  intrepidity  ?  Do  we,  who  dif- 
approve  the  caufc^  feel  this  veneration  for  the  m^w?— What 
then  may  be  the  emotions  of  thofe  who  participate  in  his  poli- 
tical feelings  ?  Let  us  remember,  atfo,  that  thefe  Defenders 
in  general,  if  there  were  not  a  great  mixture  of  juftice  and 
truth  in  their  pretenfions,  could  never  have  become  iormida- 
ble  to  government.  Wat  Tylery  that  great  and  glorious  cha« 
rafter,  fo  infamoufly  aflfaffinated,  and  fo  wickedly  blafphemed 
by  courtly  hiftorians,  would  never  have  been  the  leader  of  a 
powerful  body  of  the  populace,  if  the  pretences  for  which  he 
ixad  armed  had  not  been  founded  in  juftice  and  natural  equi- 
ty; nor  would  thefe  Defenders  ever  have  been  formidable  if 
tiiere  had  not  been  oppreffions,  and  afts  of  injufiice,  which 
ilimulated  the  feelings  of  many  an  honefl  but  impatient 
being,  rather  than  endure  the  miferies  of  his  country,  to  ap- 
peal to  means  unjuftifiable,  but  which,  from  the  ignorance 
they  are  retained  in,  are  the  only  means  they  know  how  to 
devife. 

In  (hort,  I  am  convinced  that  this  a£b  of  coercion,  and* 
the  magnanimity  with  which  the  man  has  perifhed,  will  rather 

promote 
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Innomote  Ac  caure^f  deftnderifm  than  beat  It  down ;  and  that, 
if  wc  would  in  reality  check  iheprogrcfs  of  this  evil,  wernufl: 
not  appeal  to  coercion,  but  mull  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
fociety;  and  reform  thofe  abufes  whic-h  have  reduced  thclowcf 
orders  to  their  prefent  melancholy  iituation« 


On  the  independence  of  mind  produced  by  genuine  BENE- 
VOLENCE.—Fr^w  Dyer's  Dijfertation  w  the  Theory 
and  Pra^ice  of  Benevolence* 

[The  pamphlet  from  which  the  followirtg  extraft  is  made, 
is  the  produdioii  of  Geo.  Dyer,  B,  A.  a  (/itizen  whofe  life 
appears  to  have  been  fpent  in  the  a6live  exercifc  of  the  vir- 
tue which  his  pen  is  employed  to  recommend  to  others** 
The  particular  work,  of  which  thcfe  paragraphs  arc  a  fpcci- 
xnen,  and  **  the  complaints  of  the  poor,"  a  pamphlet,  for- 
merly publifbed  by  the  fame  eilimable  author,  contaia 
-innumerable  paflagcs  which,  both  in  point  oi  fact  and^n«- 
cipUi  challenge  ihe  attention  of  all  thofe  who  fmcercly  wilh 
properly  to  underftand  the  condition,  and  pradically  to 
alleviate  the  calamities  of  mankind.] 

"  THE  independence  of  a  good  man  confifts  iq  a  fuperi- 
ority  to  every  influence,  but  of  moral  perfuafion,  and  to 
every  force,  but  of  rational  conviftion.  It  proceeds  from  a 
fenfe  of  dignity,  and  perfonal  reftitude :  it  is  that  decent 
pride,  that  chaiadtcrizes  generous  minds;  that  high  fenfe  of 
honour,  that  will  not  fufFer  them  to  yield  to  profligacy,  or  to 
ftoop  to  meannefs  :  it  is  a  kind  of  majefty,  eflcntial  to  virtue; 
or  more  properly  fpeaking,  it  is  the  grace  of  ingenuoufncfs, 
-and  the  freedom  of  innocence. 

**  This  virtuous  independence  crowns  thehappinefs  of  pri- 
vate life;  and  happy  are  the  governments,  that  give  it  public 
fecurity  I  In  ftcady  and  pure  governments  this  becomes  a  prin- 
cipal confideration  of  national  regard.  Tftelr  aim  is  to  pro- 
duce public  happiuefs,  not  to  aggrandize  or  enrich  individuals; 
to  orocure  moral  freedom  through  the  medium  of  political 
juftice.  Offices  are  appropriated  to  talent;  and,  if  virtuear 
are  not  diftinguifhed  by  honours,  they  are  not,  at  leaf},  cx- 
pofed  to  penalties.  The  cultivator  of  the  land  enjoys  the 
fruits  without  oppreflion ;  the  legiflator,  and  the  magiftrate 
^e  indemnified,  ijf  not  rewarded.  No  ©ne  is  tempted  to  ex- 
change 


« 

(change  his  principles  (br  a  livseljhaod ;  and  each 

§dk  af  ao  uidividuai  of  a  family,  in  which  no  one  is  a  flave* 

^  But  governmenis,  as  weli  as  individuals,  are  uDperfe£fe# 
in  a  gceater,  others  in  a  leis  degree.  In  manj  an  origi* 
nal  fin  lurks,  that  breaks  out,  at  iotervadsy  through  everr 
department,  and  weakens  and  exh^ufls  the  whole  political 
fyftem.  One  powerful  fpirit  of  tyranny  pervades  them ;  and 
men,  through  habits  of  tyranny,  have  (carcely  a  term  to  ex- 
prefs  freedom  or  honour*.  In  others,  where  defpotjfm  is  not 
fo  confpiciiotis,  corruption  may  fupply  its  place.  In  a  fyftem, 
fwhfire  befidcs  the  r^ular  falaries  of  oftce,  finecures  and 
douceurs  are  held  out,  corruption  is  in^kp^r^Jble.  A  jii^ccure 
is,  fometimes,  an  unequivocal  and  d\vtSt  bargain;  and  at 
ot^cc$,  wi^e  190  bargain  i^  operdy  in^^  it  is  {bcretly  ioi* 
^ied.  You  are  |hf^  property  of  your  patron:  not,  indeed, 
liiis  beaft,  bu(  his  dependent!  his  pvolitical  flave:  and  whether 
yoMC  reward  be  money  or  honour,  it  ftands  not  in  necei&iy 
com^eAixm  with  talents  or  virtues,  but  is  the  price  of  your 
prtncipies  and  of  your  influence :  to  givedirefiions  would  be 
unneceSary  and  tedious:  you  muft  underftand  hints:  ftudy 
the  language  of  becks  and  nods ;  utter  fuch  a  word,  though 
you  comprehend  not  its  meanitig;  perform  fuch  an  a^lion^ 
though  convinced  of  its  bafenefs.  An  honeft  man,  perhaps^ 
would  denominate  fuch  douceurs,  bribes ;  and  though,  poili- 
bly,  he  would  not  ca))  tbje  receiver  a  villain,  be  wou^  fc^rcely 
consider  him  a  good  m^» 

•^  The  douceurs  of  government  are  not  ^p  only  pbftriic-* 
lions  to  independence.  Confidcrations  arifuig  frpm  rank» 
learning,  religion^  political  fentimcnt,  and  coi^ntry,  have 
thc'ir  feparate  weight  in  different  minds.  But  the  aF!an>lvhos 
before  he  performs  a  beneficent  allien,  or  exercife^  the  tender 
afFe6lio.t)s,  muft  be  firft  fatjsfjed  onthefe  points, — Are  you  a 
nobleman,  or  a  commoner :  a  poor  or  a  rich  man  \  a  philofopber 
or  a  peafant;  a  chnftian  or  ^1  infidel ;  a  blacic  pr  g  white 
man  ? — one  who  muil  thus,  ^s  it  yi^^y  run  over  tl^e  i^rhole 
catechifm  of  n)an,  cannot  be  independent,  ip  die  fenfe  in 
which  the  philantjirophift  is. — Hojm  fumyr^l  am  a  n^an^^e 
Hops  there. 

•  This  is  literally  true  of  tjie  Ruflfi.an  language,  a$  I  aip  informed 
by  a  gentleman,  who  refidLd  many  year^  in  RuiUa>  and  vvhg  is  >\etf 
acquainted  with  tlw  language. 


APATRIOT'f 


PATRIOT'S   FEELING; 


OK    THE 


CALL  OF  DUTV. 

ON    QUITTING   THE  ISLE  OF  AVIGHT. 


*'  Falfua  honor  juvat,  et  mendax  Infaimla  terres 
^  Qoem,  nifi  mendorum  et  medicandum  ?**•—• 


HOR. 


■5" 


^, 


ECTA'f  farewel — ^to  other  fcenes  I  fly^ 
Far  from  thy  cheerful  haunts  and  genial  (ky^    • 
rhy  fertile  v^les,  thy  nr<»iittaiiis  fteep  and  hoar, 
And  charms  romantic  of  thy  varied  ihore.  ,         * 

No  more  along  thy  .level  beach  I  ftray,' 
Nor  o'er  thy  rocky  fr^ments  force  my  way } 
Where  wrecks  of  matter  in  confufiofi  hurl'd, 
Wake  the  wild  image  of  a  crumbling  world. 
No  more  in  Apley^s  pi^afant  h|iunts  I  rove, 
Where  murmuring  fur ge$  wafh  the  pendant  grove, 
0*er  Solent's  jivave  while  barks  unuumber'd  glide, 
And  anchor'd  navies  float  in  tow'ring  pride: 
Nor,  turning  hence  to  ChaU's  tempeftuous  ihore» 
The  Blatkgang'%  favage  horrors  I  explore  ■ 
Terrific  chine !  whofe  yawning  cliffs  axife 
From  Ocean  midway  to  the  azure  fides  i 
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WhOe  curling  clouds,  impr^n'd  with  briny  dciw^ 
Wrap  thy  rough  fummit  from  the  gazer's  view  S 

Thefe,  and  a  thouiand  magic  fcenes  befidc, 
Beauttous  qr  ^ld*-whete,  in  Isxuriaiit  pfide. 
Fertility  prevaits,  or  where,  unbroke, 
O'cr-rugged  Nature  fpurns  the  gentle  yoke 
Of  human  culture,  to  our  wondering  eyes, 
While  rock,  buflt«  brake,  in  ftrange  CtOafuiioo  rife — 
Thefe  I  forego ;  and  leave  with  thefe  behind, 
Whate'er  is  deareft  to  the  focial  mind — 
The  li(ping  babe,  whofe  artlefs  fmiles  impart 
Joy*s  anxious  throb  to  the  pat^nal  |)eart, 
And  the  foft  partner,  w;hofe  kind  cares  beftow 
Sweets  to  each  joy,  an4  balm  to  every  wog-^ 
Thefe  I  forego — the  tendered  boons  of  life ! 
While  I,  once  more,  braviit^  ihe  two-fold  ftrif^ 
Of  fia£tious  Envy  and  tyrannic  Rage, 

•  -  » 

Corruption's  hydra-headed  fiend  engage ; 
Reafon's  keen  fwerd,  once  more,  indigimnt  widd^ 
Truth  for  my  helm,  and  juftke  for  my  filield; 
Nor  fear,  thus  atrm'd,  Opprefton's  fierceft  flrife-^ 
The  Law's  dark  ambufli,  nor  the  aflkffin  V  knife  % 
For,  O  what  mindtof  generous  frame  can  brook 
To  fee  his  country  to- the  guHkig  yoke 
Of  bafe  G>rmptioh  bow  l  wYSk  millions  pine, 
Condemned  each  boon  of  nature  to  refign  !—« 
To  drudge  in  ceafelefs  toi^  and  abjed  fear. 
And  ignorance,  while  Pride^  with  gripe  &vere,| 
Extorts  the  hard-earn'd  produce,  to  fupport 
The  headlong  projeAs  of  a  tenaf  court. 
And  to  unwidcfy  grandeur  lift  the*  crew 
Whofe  crimes  mido  their  country  ?     Who  cart*  view: 
The  peafants'  ftarving  wretchedhefe  5  the  woc^ 
Which  Labour's  paHd  progeny  endbft 


^ 
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f  n  each  proud  city ;  or  the  vilfegtf  traiii 

Pf  barrfoot,  ragged  children,  whd  ftiilaia 

A  vagrant  life  of  pcnwrjr  and  pain 

By  cringing  beggary,  and  dog  ifee  whe4» 

Of  paffing  Luxury— prdtt*  fiend  f  Vihb  feeS  •    ' 

Nor  fliame,  nor  foft  compunfllioft^  bat  w^  tm&t^ 

Enjoys  their  antic  tricks  and  crrrtging  Wffes, 

And  holds  fuch  abjed  horiiage  as  his  Ai^  t 

—Who,  that  has  thought,  fuch  piteous  tc\itS^  t^  vie^ 

Nor  feel  indignant  ardors  urge  his  fouP 

The  caufe  of  wrongs  fo  numerous  to  conCr^^- 

At  vile  Corruption's  o'ergorgM  throjtt  to  flf,  ■ 

And  qi^ell  the  fiend,  or  in  the  confltt9:  dfej! 

Come  then,— tho'  Calumny,  ¥^  envious  rage^ 
In  league  with  tyrant  enmity  engage  Hr 
Tho*  bafe  Suspicion,  with  maTignant  ain*-, 
Diftort  my  aaions,  and  rty  views  dW&iflrt  i^ 
Tho'  tiiofe,  for  whortij'  *  peril-  6f  my  Mffe;  • 
I  foremoft  ftood  to  brave  OpprelEon's  ftrifc> 
To  wildeft  tales  the  willing  ear  incline^ 
And  with  the  common  enemy  combine 
To  blaft  my  peace ;— yet  come,  thou  godlike  pow'r, 
To  whom  full  oft,  at  midnight's  folemn  hour. 
While  others  fleep,  I  pour  the  anicious  foul. 
That  not  alone  would  reach  thy  glorious  goal, 
O  Liberty !  but  pants  to  take  along. 
Freed  from  vile  chains,  the  I'enovated  throng 
Ijong  trampled  in  the  duft !     Come,  iacred  powV, 
O'er  every  fenfe  the  enthufiaft  ardor  ihow'r 
That  warms  thy  favoured  votaries.    O  arife ! 
f*lame  in  my  breath,  and  lighten  in  my  eyes. 
That  I  may  blaft  Oppreffion ;  roufe  mankind 
To  truth  and  happineis,  and  lift  the  mind 

AboY« 
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Above  the  Tordid  p«ffion$  ths^t  debaie. 
And  fix  the  fetters  of  the  homan  race  ! 

O)  let  not  private  wroi^s— -let  BOt  the  priae 
Pf  ill-requited  fervkvs  divide 
Patriot  from  Pktriot,  nor  in  party  brawls 
Plunge  himi  reCentfiil>  while  the  public  caUs 
For  zeal  unanimous.     Teach  me,  bleft  power^ 
That  noble  mdtgpanimity  to  tow'r 
Above  each  private  feeling.     Sted  my  heart 
With  all  the  Stoic's  firmnefs  ^  and  impart 
A  perfeveri&g  energy,  unfwayM 
By  Pailion  pr  Corruption,  undi(may*d 
By  Pow'r  or  Fa^ion,  or  the  furious  hifs 
Of  undeferv*d  §uipicioa  i  and  be  this 
My  fole  revenge,  on  thofe  whofe  flandVous  tongue 
Taint  my  fair  feme— to  fhew  the  envious  throng 
I^or  wrongs  norjatfouu  movg  hi$  cmjiant  mind 
PThofe  firft  greiUobjia  is^U  SERVE  MANKIND! 

AldbrmoOr, 

^JthJuguJfjVjg^. 
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T^Af  TERRORS  and  VIOLENCE  of  ALARM^ 
ISTS,  an  impolitic  confejfion  of  the  injxtjlict  and 
abfurdity  of  their  Syflem : — the  Exordium  to  ^ 
coarfc  of  Lefture$  on  the  Causes  of  the  re- 
CENT  Disturbances — copiipenced  Sept.  23^, 

1  Sha()L  begin  with  obferving)  that,  among  other  gopd  ef- 
feds  lately  produced  by  this  pra^ice  of  Le£turlng,  one  of  the 
oicft  important  i$i  that  a  dais  of  men,  tindlured  very  deeply 
with  ariflocratic  prejudices,  have,  during  this  feafon,  very 
much  frequented,  and,  gready  to  their  honour,  have  very 
peaceably  and  quietly  d^por^d  themfelves  in,  this  room.-^ 
For  this  I  am  perhaps  indebted,  in  no  inconfiderable  degree, 
to  the  moft  virulent  of  all  the  minifterial  iiews*papers ;  fcr 
^although  the  government  (I  fliould  fay  the  clerjcs  and  mini- 
fters  of  gov^nment)  have  prevented  my  advercifements  from 
appeariiig  in  thoTe  papers,  yet  ^^  the  True  Briton  "  kindly  and 
generoufly  fiivors  me  with  a  pufFalmoft  every  day,  free  of  all 
charge  and  ^xpence.  Thefe  men,  perhaps,  remember  th^t 
they  are  very  well  paid  by  the  Tre^fury,  and  may  therefore 
^fibrd  tp  do  a  kind  action  for  a  Sans  Culofte^  without  reward* 

But  whether  it  be  from  thefe  kind  puffs  obllquc'i  or  from 
whatever  cirGUAfiance,  that  I  am  indebted  for  fuch  attei^- 
ance,  I  know  not:  but  this  I  kno\v,  which  is  more  important^ 
-—many  perfons  have  gone  away  from  this  place,  profelytcs  to 
the  caufe  they  came  to  ridicule^  an4  afl^rned  of  the  prejudices 
they  ha4  to  b»Aily  adopted*  1  here  are  others  alfo,  it  muA  be 
admitted,  who  quit  the  room  \yith  deni^nciations  and  threats  of 
vengean<;^,  and  by  anonymous  letters  teftify  their  rancour, 
and  threaten  me  wuh  the  pillory,  Newgate,  and  the  gibbet^ 

Citizens^i  I  cannot  pafs  oyer  theije  abfurd  proclamations  of 
the  terror  and  apprehenfions  which  thefe  ariftocrats  feem  to 
feel  at  the  prefent  political  enquiry,  without  enquiring,.  Why 
..this  anxiety  to  fupprefs  meetings  of  this  defcription?  My 
do£lrines  arc  peaceable.  I  laix)ur  to  prevent  commotipn,  not 
\o  promote  it:  and  it  cannot  be  denied*  that  the  difciSon  of 

Ho,  XXIX.  Uu  political 
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politt6iJfuhpcls  is  a  Cffnfiituttmai  fif^i  ofBrttonsi  grid  tHe 
HenabU  right  of  man,  \tty  forfooth,  Difouflion  muft  be 
croflied — ^Enquiry  muft  be  pieveBt«d«  But  how  i  They  can 
no  longer  hope  affiftance  from  the  perjuries  of  their  fpiis  and 
informers.  Confcious  of  the  legality  of  my  doSrixies^  I  aQi 
Ipf ovided  with  a  ihoit-rhand  writer,  who  zm  provp  what  I  (ay, 
ar^  dete£b,  bv  accurate  evidence,  the  mis^ftatements  of  thefe 
^flafSns :  and,  if  it  fliould  pleafe  his  majefty's  minifters  diat 
xbefe  Ix&ures  ihould  be  repeated  in  a  couit  of  juftice,  and 
circulated  through  the  country  in  Reports  of  Secret  Committees^ 
word  for  word,  it  may  be  pointed  out  what  are  the  dreadful 
do£trines  delivered  from  this  place. 

But,  Citizens,  there  is  a  confiftent  want  of  policy  in  the 
conduft  of  thefe  arifiocrat^*  What  will  you  conceive,  when 
you  liear  what  a  dreadful  alarm  has  lately  been  created  dirough 
the  village  of  Chelfea,  by  the  libellot^s  Jacobinical  words^ 
PEATH  OR  LIBERTY,  written  on  the  walls  mul  gate- 
ways  of  that  neighbourhood  i  Would  you  fup^ofi^  that  meet- 
ings of  the  Churchwardens  and  Qterfeers  could  be  hdd  on 
fuch  an  occafion,  and  that  a  lady  of  quality-*^  tilled  lady, 
(ft range  deoeneracy  f )  defceaded  from  one  of  thofe  illtiftrious 
houfes  that  have  ipilt  their  blood  in  the  caufe  aS  Liberty,  has 
cccafloned  a  hanq-bill  to  be  ftuck  about,  offering  j^20  reward 
to  whoever  would  difcover  the  writer  of  thefe  dreadful  <abal- 
iftical  and  iacobinical  words?— *It  was  not  enough  to  fend  a 
lad  to  rub  them  out,  with  denunciations  in  bis  mouth,  and  a 
difhclout  in  hi$  hand,  hoping  that  death  would  be*  the  portion 
cf  the  wretch  who  was  bold  etiough*  to  write  fo  wicked  an 
infcription^  No :  rewards  aitd  pariOi  protfematiens  were  to 
be  ifTued,  to  terrify  the  gaping^  multitude  into  the  belief,  that 
even  to  talk  of  Liberty  was  (edition  and  high  treafon. 

,  Citizens,  there  was  a  time  when  Death  $f  Likefiy  was  the 
burthen  of  tvery  Briton* s  fing:  when  it  was  thought  that  no 
inan  was  a  friend  to  the  conftitution  or  countiry  of  Britain, 
who  was  not  r?ady  to  reverberate  thofe  founds  with  an  energy 
that  proved  them  to  come  from  his  heart.  What  then  is  the 
reafon  of  this  chan^  ?  Is  it  the  intention  of  Artftocracy  thus 
to  libel  the  inftitution  that  fanftions  their  privileges  I  Is  it 
their  opinion  that  Liberty  and  Arifiocracy  are  inconfiftenc 
with  each  other  ?  If  it  is,  I  cannot  wonder  thai  a  mtferable, 
lyftem  fhould  be  accompanied  with  fuch  miferabie  fears  :-H 
Fears  which  every  little  noife  can  ftartle,  and  every  bitadi  o( 
wind  fm  into  a  flame. 

I  will 
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I  will  give  jrott  another  inftaflce  of  this  :-^The  tsnan  that 
k^t  the  Ma^py*  in  Chi^a  bad  in  hit  houfe  the  model  of  a 
gteiUoilrfe<^  which  had  been  exhibited  about  the  town^  and 
Particularly  it)  the  Haymarket^  at  the  time  when  every  exhi'^ 
DitioR  and  fpedatle  was  entouraged^  by  the  alarmifts^  that 
could  e^tcite  the  terrors^  and  inflame  the  prgudices^  of  the 
people^  This  machine,  ^^r  having  done  its  duty  before  the 
public,  was  depoftted^  as  a  fecurity  for  a  debt  which  the  joinef 
was  notable  to  pay,  in  the  hands  of  the  publican!  it  was 
accordingly  put  m  a  ro6m'  feldom  ufed)  and  whefe  of  courfe 
this  treafonable  curiofity  was  feldom  feen4  It  happened^ 
however^  that  fome  party-coloured  birds  (that  is  to  fay^  fomc 
Juftkeii  and  Pari&  Officers)  dined  at  the  Magpye^  and,  the 
houfe  being  uncommonly  full,  neceffity  induced  the  landlord 
to  introduce  the  Churchwardens^  C)veffeers>  their  Worfhips^ 
and  the  whole  lot  of  loyal  etceteras,  into  the  room  where  die 
guillotine  Was  placed*  The  confternation  and  terror  of  this 
worfkipful  contpany,  at  the  fight  of  an  inftfument  fo  tre. 
mendouS)  is  not  to  be  defcribed>  The  poor  landlord  waa 
denounced  for  a  y^coHn,  It  was  in  vain  that  he  told  their 
enraged  and  terrified  high  rtiightinefle^  the  occafion  of  hil 
having  the  machine  in  his  pofleffion.  <*  It  Was  impoffible  to* 
hai^  fuch  a  thing  in  his  houfci  withoiit  fome  €vil  intention. 
A  fe<^on  wai  even  fuggefied,  that^  when  he  warned  a  fowl 
for  bis  fpit)  he  made  ufe  of  this  implement  of  decapitation,  iil 
t)rdef  to  bring  his  hand  in :"  and|  after  a  very  tumuiiuous  de* 
batej  they  infilled  on  hrs  burning  it  before  his  own  door;  but 
the  mafter  of  ^e  Magpye  not  being  fudi  ^  jack-daw  as  to  chtf 
fuch  a  command^  they  executed  their  vengeance  On  the  next 
Itcenfing  day^  by  taking  away  his  licence^ 

Citi^^ns«  what  can  be  the  reafon  of  thefe  panics  and 
alarms  ?-»»F rail)  indeed,  mufi  be  that  loyalty  which  tbe  cx^ 
hibicion  of  a  guUUtijiit  can  overturn !  Frail,  indeed,  rhufl;  he 
that  conftttntion  s  confcious,  indeed,  of  their  corruption,  mufi: 
be  its  fupporters,  if  they  feel  themfelves  convinced,  that,  to 
fnpport  it, -they  muft  be  (heltered  by  darktiefs---thev  muft 
flirink  from  every  ray  of  enquiry*  Whaf|  are  not  the  uiblime 
rhetorical  flourifhes  of  £urke^  the  metaphyfical  harangues  of 
tVyndhafH',  the  flowing  eloquence  of  Pitt^  and  the  effrontery 
t>f  Dundas'^'*'^^  not  all  thefe  combined  in  one  harmonioun 
concert  of  panegyric,  and  affifted  with  the  full  chorus  of  all . 
the  authority,  power  and  wealth  of  the  coumry,  potent  enough 
10  overwhelm  the  feeble  voice  of  one  unconcealed  individual  ? 
f   >•  Uv  »  —If 
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»— Is  it  necefTiry)  with  fuch  a  combination  united  together  ti> 
proie&y  as  they  Ciy,  to  Aipport  our  bleiTed  and  glorious  con-» 
ftitutlon,  toimpofe  coercive  (ilence  upon  a  foUtary  he&iXKr^ 
lefi)  with  two  hours  difcourfe  per  week>  he  fbouid  talk  down 
the  venerable  walls  and  maiTy  pillars  of  this  ancient  edifice^ 
aiul,  out-doing  Sanopfon  himfelf,  overthrow  the  L4fr£ls  af 
Gaza  and  their  temple  together)  not  by  the  ftrength.of  his 
mufcles,  but  his  voice  ? 

No,  Citizens,  tht^y  know  very  well,  that  whatever  threatens 
the  ConlHtution  of  this  country  is  to  be  looked  for  from  ano^ 
ther  <]uarter.  It  i^  the  pillars  of  Corrupttont  not  the  pillars  of 
tlic  Slate,  that  they  are  afraid  (bould  be  (haken.  It  is  Syfiem* 
it  is  the  rotten  boroughs— *-not  the  inftitutions  of  our  anceT* 
tors,  they  tteaible  for^  and  perhaps  they  are  wife  (having 
this  fyftem  fo  much  at  heart)  to  prevent  enquiry  as  much  as 
they  poi&bly  can ;  for  the  moment  the  light  of  reafon  fhines 
upon  it,  its  cumbrous  deformities  and  ruinous  defers  will  be 
evident,  and  men  will  live  under  fuch  a  tottering  pile  of  dan* 
gerous  and  disjointed  fragments  no  more. 

Let  me  advife  thefe  very  wife  and  very  fapient  rulers  to 
examine  the  queftion  a  little  further  >  to  think  a  little  deeper. 
Let  them  coiiAder  the  abfuidity,  the  extreme  dangery  of  at* 
tempting  to  crufli  the  progrf  fs  of  Political  Enquiry :  for  it  is 
the  tendency  of  political  enquiry  to  inform  the  mind;  andy 
though  you  may  keep  the  mind  m  ignorance^  unlefs  you  can 
alfo  prevent  the  feelitigs  of  roaidcind  from  taking  cognisance 
of  wrongs,  you  cannot  prevent  them  from  being  impatient 
under  thofe  wrojigsj  and  when  a  people  are  at  once  impa- 
tient of  their  fuftcrings,  and  ignorant  of  the  means  of  obtaining 
redrefs,  violejice,  commotion,  and  defperate  revenge,  are  in* 
ev  it  able. 

« 

You  may  inftance,  indeed9  the  defpotifms  of  Afia,  or  the 
fuhjugation  of  Turkiih  Aaves,  in  oppoftkion  to  this  fentiment: 
but  the  cafes  are  eilentially  different.  The  people  of  this 
{Country  are  not  a  herd  of  two-legged  brutes,  with  whoni  the 
divine  rights  of  the  Seraglio,  or  the  Cabinet,  conflitute  a  part- 
of  their  religion.  I'lie  fpirit  of  this  country  is  not  yet  brolcen 
down :  eneigy  yet  remains  among  us,  and  courage  and  hardi* 
hood  continue  ci>  be  traits  of  the  Britifh  charaden  Let  reafon 
then  have  fair  play:  fet  wide  open  the  portals  of  difcuffion 
and  enquiry,  that  this  fpirit  may  koo^  the  manner  in  which 
h  ought  to  exert  itfelf* 
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On  M^CAUSES  of  the  LATE  DISTURBANCES. 
Part  ihe  Fiift*  Including  StriBures  on  the  Opinion 
of  Lord  Bacom»  that  the  Poverty  and  Mifery  of 
fA^  People  is  the  principal  Source  of  Seditioss 

,    and  Troubles, 

w»  ... 

JL  NOW^'  Citizeiw,  proceed  to  tlluftratc  the  axiom,  that 

«  PARLIAMENTARY  CORRUPTION   and  MINU 

«  STERIAL  AMBITION  ar e the orioin'alSources 

•*  or  ALL  theCALAiMITIES  and  DISTURBANCES 

•*    THAT  AFFLICT  THE  NaTION!" 

I  {ball  begfnthis  fubje61  with  ohferving^  what  appears  to 
ine(o»beai>ample!  juftihcation  of  this  enquiry,  that  Violente 
isthe  twin  brother  of  Ignoram^^  and  that  both  are  engendered 
by  Mifcrfs'  and  nurtured  by  G^rrupti^n! 

In  order  to  illuftrate  this,  let  us  confider  awhile  the  nature 
of  the  late  difturbances,  and  recolle^l  who  are  the  men  that 
have  been  enf^aged  in  them.  Have  they  been  the  frequenters 
of  political  Ledlurens  or  the  noembcrs  of  political  aflbcia^ 
iions  ?*^We  know  from  fafts  the  contrary.  Reformers  have 
proved  themfiflwi  to  be  no  rioter%  >  and  we  have  feen,  by  the 
melancholy  occurrences  at  the  Old  Bailey,  a  few  days  ago> 
that  the  very  men  employed  to  Aipport  by  coercion  the  prc- 
fem  fyftem  of  government,  are  thoje  among  whom  the  unfor- 
cunate  beings  have  been  found,  who  were  foremaft  in  expref- 
fing,  in  an  improper  manner,  their  detelbtion  of  certain 
pra^iccs  of  an  oppreflive  nature,  and  to  exprefs,  by  violence 
and  fury,  their  impatience  and  fenfe  of  their  wrongs*  I  allude 
to  the  unfortunate  Drummer,  whofe  life,  it  feems,  is  to  atone 
for  the  injuries  he  has  committed  againft  the  peace  of  fociety : 
a  poor  being  adhiated,*  perhaps,  by  an  honefi  and  laudable 
motive;  but*  unfortunately  plongcd  fo  deep  in  ignorance^  as 
not  to  know  the  manner  iu  which  fuch  motives  ought  to  have 
direded  him  to  ad.  Yet  what  is  the  conduiSl  of  the  fcribblin^ 
retainers  of  this  coercive  fyftem  ?—^ What  is  the  condud  of 
thofe  diurnal  retailers  of  flander  and  defamation— •which  call 
themfeives  iinv^-^«r^8r^«^aa  if  falfehood  and  calumny  could 
aver  be  new,  when  Corruption  and  Injuftice  bear  the  fway  i 
•—We  find  them  anxioufly  and  bufily  employed  in  bafe  at* 
^mpts  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  real 
{tmocs  of  their  grievances,  to  the  unfortunate  agents  and 

traders, 
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traders,  who  are  fufFering  at  lead  their  (hare  of  adi  the  mife-^ 
ries  of  the  narion. 

Citizens,  if  you  perfuade  mankind  that  the  miUer,  tfaer 
mealman,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  are  ih€  caufes  of  the  dear-* 
liefs  of  the  rtecciTartes  of  life,  .what  wjU  be  their  condufl  t 
hey  will  fee  the  bbjeds  of  their  refentment  at  hand;  and 
e^e 'will 'become  the  victims  of  dieh-  miftaken  rage« 
But  the  fa£l  is,  that  it  is  not  individuals^-it  is  miftaken 
inftitutions,  falfe  principles,  and  the  delufions  of  Corruption^ 
f hat  have  reduced  the  great  mafe  of  the  people  td  that  mefauK 
chdy  fituation  into  -^hich  they  are  plunged*  It  h  therefore 
not  by  diflurbance,  not  by  violence^  but  by  reformation^  chat 
fhefe  obje^s  muft  be  effeiSbd*  To  this  political  meliorattoxi 
let  us  then  diretSt  our  aaention*  By.acondo£l  oppofite  to 
ihisy  tbefe  difturbances,  thcfe  difpofioons  to  violence,  have 
been  conAderably  cheriihed  and  fertnented  by  the  advocates  of 
the  prefejit  adminiilration :  nay,  a  part  of  the  fyfiem  of  fooif 
of  thefe  fupporters  feems  to  have  been  (with  what  vUw  it 
feems  not  difficult, to  divine)  to  fooient  among  the  people  a 
difpofition  to  outrage*  Witnefs  the  coounotions  vilMauchifier^ 
at  Birmngham^  and  other  ariftocratic  parts  of  the  ooadtfy** 
coiBOiotioiis  that  were  evidently  excited  and  eocottraped  by 
thofe  very  individuals  wbofe  duty  it  was  to  proteA*  the  ioha* 
bicants  in  the  peaceable  pofleilion  of  their  opinions  and  pro* 
pcrty.  Let  us  remember  the  very  iaadequate  compenfation 
that  was  given  to  that  excellent  experimental  philolbpher 
Prifjtley'i  who,  after  all  the  labors  of  awell-foent  life,  is 
driven  to  feek,  in  traos-atlaotic  regions,  that  aiylsuB  which 
the  laws  (rather  let  me  fay  thofe  who  have  grafped  the  ad-« 
miniftration  of  the  laws  j  of  this  country  would  not  afford  hin)« 
Let  us  remember  alfo,  that  after  Citizen  iVelhry  and  Citiseo 
Csoperj  had  been  attacked  in  their  own  boufess  by  the  lawJefs 
iniolencc  of  a  Church-and-iKing  banditti^  the  only  retom^ 
pence  they  received  was,  that  one^  by  a  cruel  combination  of 
ariftocratic  intriguers,  was  driven  antt)  baoilhmcDSy  and  tlis 
other,  on  the  evidence  of  a  profligate  wretch,  who  confeflisd 
that  he  had  been  bribed  to  take  away  fhe  life  of  this  Citizen's 
man,  was  accufed  of  high  treafon,  and  tried  £or  a  fictitious 
confpiracy. 

Can  we  wonder.  Citizens,  ify  after  this^  perfons  Am 
fchooled  in  viplence  ihould  change  the  ob}oA  of  their  depre* 
dations?  Can  we  wonder  that  there,  ihould  be  fixtad  thofe 
who  were  hardy  enough  to  follow  theparecedent  thus  fet  fibcm% 
to  the  deftru(^ion  of  peace  and  order  i  and  ;hat  thofe  who  fiift 

encouraged 
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ciicourdged  tbls  fpirit  of  tufbuleiice>  fhoHld  tremble  at  iv^ 
cffeas  ? 

I  remember.  Citizens,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  th^ 
Friends  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Prefs»  Mr.  Grgy,  in  a  very 
^mtmated  manner,  defcribed  the  abfurd  encouragement  that 
had  been  given  to  people,  aiTembled  in  a  tumultuous  mannery 
to  burn  the  Apoftle  of  Liberty,  Thomas  Paine,  in  effigy,  after 
having  firft  carried  the  mock  vidlm  about  the  itreets,  with  a 
bladder  of  bullock's  blood  for  a  heart,  that  they  might  prick 
it,  and  give  the  furrounding  fpe£btors  an  idea  of  a  fellow- 
being  bleeding  to  death  beneath  the  aflaflinating  fury  of  the 
multitude-fl  remember  Mr.  Grgr,  after  defcribing  the  difr 
graceful  fcene,  exclaiming  with  a  fort  of  prophetic  feeling, 
"  O  weak  and  deluded  men,  thus  to  ftir  up  the  maligoani: 
^  paffions  of  a  deluded  multitude  I  How  will  ye  ariCwer  for 
^  the  confequences !  How  will  ye  be  aflured,  that,  in  tli^ 
^  revolutions  which  fo  rapidly  take  place  in  popular  opinion, 
^  the  fanguinary  difpofittons .  ye  are  thiis  endeavouring  to 
^  excite  may  not  recoil  upon  youifelves.  Perhaps  the  time 
^  may  not  be  diftant,  when  thofe  who  have  taught  this  leiToa 
^  may  be  tjie  viftims  to  it ;  and  repent,  too  late,  that  turbu* 
f^  lent  malignity  they  have  taken  fo  much  pains  to  encouraj^e  !'^ 
«-rrIf  we  ti^rn  our  attention  to  the  loyal  town  of  Birmingham^ 
(hall  we  not  find  this  prophecy  is  partly  verified  already^ 
Having  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  thofe  who  refufed  to 
think  upon  reliaiotis  and  political  topics  as  they  di<3ated,  they 
have  now  thougnt  that  they  might  do  the  fame  on  thofe  that 
did  not  choofe  to  fell  proviiions  at  the  price  they  demanded 
lhem.*-rBut  it  is  not  to  one  or  two,  it  is  not  to  half  a  dozen 
places  that  thefe  difturbances  have  been  confined:  and  we 
cannot  but  have  reafon  to  dread  the  dangerous  confeqMepces 
which  may  refult  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  fociety, 
^m  the  ftill  remaining  feeds  of  thefe  commotions.-— Citi^ 
fens,  if  people  are  not  to  be  ibewn  that  reafon  is  better  than 
violence,  and  peaceful  enquiry  better  than  turbulence  and  the 
fwordy  however  we  may  lament  thefe  delufions,  however 
^rry  we  may  be  to  find  that  mankind  cannot  perceive  that 
the  calamities  of  a  nation  are  not  to  be  amended  by  pullii»g 
down  a  mill*  or  gutting  a  crimping-houfe,  violence  meft  bo 
fxpofbed)  whenever  popular  diftrefe  prevails. 
^  Let  us  £ee,  then,  if  there  are  no  means  to  prevent  thefe 
calamities*  If  there  is  fomething  in  the  ftate  and  policy  of 
the  country  tnat  can  be  proved  to  be  the  caufe  of^  thefe  di- 
jlqrbances^  (wly  we  ought  to  pity,  rather  than  abhor  the 

difturbers, 
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difturbers,  and  to  with  that,  inftead  of  'pUQtfhing  Aek  kidiw 
vidualsy  we  could  find  other  means  of  removing  the  occafioa 
of  the  evil.  Finding,  as  we  muft  find,  that  infurredions  ztc 
jiever  produced  in  any  country,  without  a  gioomy  and  fero- 
cious opinion  having  firft  beon  produced  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  thgy  havfi  nothing  to  loft  by  their  imprudent  con-i 
dua. 

Let  us  then  review  die  ftate  of  fociety,  and  endeavour  tx% 
develope  the  caufeof  tlie  evil ;  and  then  confider  how  we  are 
to  procure  the  remedy.  We  (ball  foon  Rnd»  I  believe,  th«it 
though  coercion  feems  to  be  one  of  the  readied  ways  of  cor- 
reAing  offences,  yet  that  it  is  never  the  beft;  that  bodies  of 
men,  of  whatever  defcription,  who  have  been  decimated  bjr 
the  arm  of  chafttfeipent,  are  not  the  better  for  fuch  feverity; 
and  that,  by  fuch  punifliment,  we  aggravate,  not  remove, 
the  evil  we  wifh  to  cure. 

This  is  not  a  Jacobinical  fentiment,  Citizens,  from  die 
fchool  of  Frendi  philofophers.  It  is  a  maxim  laid  down  by 
one  of  the  greateft  philoibphers  of  this  country,  Lord  Bacon 
of  Verulam^  who  (in  his^J^f,^tf^tf  77)fays,  "  Neither  doth 
**  if  follow,  that  becaufc  thefe  Fames  are  a  fign  of  TroK- 
*'  bUs,  that  the  fiipprefling  of  them,  with  too  much  feverity, 
"  (hould  bo  a  remedy  of  Frflw^ij."— Citizens,  we  have  found 
that  it  is  no  remedy.  Our  gaols  have  been  crowded,  and 
Botany  Bay  has  been  peopled  with  individuals  who  were  or- 
naments to  fociety,  and  who  have  been  fubje^^d  to  cruel 
puniihments  for  offices  without  a  name;  and  we  have  poos 
unfortunate  beings  languiihing  under  cruet  fenteaces,  upon 
charges  of  the  moft  frivolous  kind.  Witncfs  the  hea^nr  fen* 
tence  pafled  upon  poor  IVaifon^  for  being  proved  to  have  fittea 
in  the  fame  box  at  an  eating-houfe  with  a  perfon  whom  a 
French  emigrant  fpy  fwore  to  have  delivered  a  hand-'bill  to 
him — and  poor  Barrow^  a  young  man  of  education,  of  parts 
and  expe£lations,  not  only  now  ianguifhing  in  confinement^ 
but  reauced  to  fuch  mifery  by  perfecution  and  hard  treatment^ 
as  to  depend  for  his  fuppoi  t  upon  cafual  charity*  Have  dseir 
puniftiments  fo  damped  the  riGng  fpirit  of  the  people,  as  to 
lead  us  to  expert  that  contentment  and  tranquillity  are  to  be 
reftored  by  fuch  coercion  \ 

If  you  want  further  illuftration,  look  to  a  neighbouring 
country:  take  a  fliort  review  of  the  ftate  of  Ireland^  Are 
coercion  and  punlfhment,  perfecution  and  dragouDing,  from 
this  pidturc,  fo  devoutly  to  be  wiihed  ? 

A  Gnu. 
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A  Conventional  Bill  was  pafled,  to  prevent  the  people  of 
Ireland  from  meeting  peaceably  together,  to  feek  a  redrefs  of 
grievances.  What  was  the  confequence  of  this  Convention 
fiill?  their  own  i^tement  {hall  be  my  reply ;  they  tell  you 
that  plans  of  tr'eafon  have  grown  up,  in  fecrct  holes  and  cor- 
ners, under  the  name  of  defenderijm\  do  you  want  a  nidre 
condufive  argument,  that  when  you  prevent  the  progrefs  of 
reafon  and  inveftigation,  you  drive  mankind  to  projedis  of 
violence  and  diftraiStion,  which  never  elfe  would  have  entered 
their  heads.  When  thefe  lurking  difcontents,  then,  are  afloat, 
throw  not  the  individual  into  the  gloom  of  concealment  and 
fear.  Let  him  fpeak^iis  griefs  in  the  wide  circle  of  fociety  ; 
let  him  fee  the  honeft  faces  of  his  fellow  beings;  and  he  will 
blufh  at  the  idea  of  harbouring  intentions  hoftile  to  the  peace 
»nd  happinefs  of  man^  He  will  be  obliged  to  ufe  his  reafon 
inilead  of  attempting  violence,  and  thus  by  free,  open,  and* 
manly  tnvefligation,  though  a  herd  of  venal  Minifters  may 
be  hurled  from  their  feats,  yet  peace,  happinefs,  and  virtue 
(the  fair  fruits  that  ripen  on  the  tree  of  enquiry)  will  impart 
their  chearing  influence  through  the  land. 

But,  Citizens,  thi»  is  not  all.  Severity  will  recoil  on 
thofe  who  make  ufe  of  it.  When  you  employ  force  and 
coercion,  the  inftrunfents  of  the  fyftem  fo  unwifely  adopted 
may  do  you  more  mifchief  than  you  dreaded,  even  from  thofe 
againft  whom  thefe  inflruments  were  employed.  Of  this,  it 
feport  fays  true»  we  have  a  verv  melancholy  inflance  in  the 
tranfadions  that  have  taken  place  illative  to  the  foldiery  in. 
Gork,  Soldiers  were  firft  enlifted  for  what  is  called  the  inter** 
nal  defence— *^that  is  to  fay  to  fupport  the  fyftem  of  coercion 
at  home,  and  thefe  it  appears  were  afterwards  obliged  to  em- 
bark on  board  certain  veflels,  contrary  to  the  terms  on  which 
they  were  enlifted,  to  carry  en  the  fyftem  of  coercion  abroad— 
To  this  the  troops  demurred  %  the  Government  became  alarm- 
ed, at  the  turbulence  and  threats  of  its  own  favourite  agents  ; 
and  other  foldiers  were  obliged  to  be  poured  into  the  city,  to 
coerce  thefe  inftruments  of  coercion,  and  compel  them  to 
embark.  What  (if  report  is  to  be  trufted)  has  been  the  con- 
iequence  ?  The  very  troops  brought  into  Cwk^  to  compel 
thefe  foldiers  to  depart  to  a  foreign  country,  become  the 
fcourges  of  that  city  and  its  affrighted  neighbour hood-*and 
humanity  (hudders  at  the  recapitulation  of  their  excefles. 
The  Morning  Poft  of  yefterday  ftates  the  circumfiance  I 
allude  to  in  brief—- Aat  ^  the  moft  fhocking  atrocities  have 
^  been  committed.  Rape,  pillage,  murder,  and  every  cru. 
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^  etty,  are  faid  to  liave  been  pradifed  on  die  peaoeaUe  fcw 
•*^  habitants.**^ 

This  intelligence  refts,  it  feont,  upon  the  credit  of  the 
Irilh  papers;  it  haa  been  detailed  not  only  in  the  Cari  Ga^ 
%gUe^  but  alib  in  the  Hibernian  Jounmli  and  itiiStk^ Moming 
Chronicle  and  Telf graph  they  have  given  a  mach  Mler  account 
than  I  have  ftated.  7/u  Vtmes  have  not  been  filent  upon  the 
fubje£l ;  they  prefume  this  day  to  contradi£l  the  report  tfaiejr 
gave  vefterday ;  and  the  Briton yxik  pretends  to  doubt  it.  Bur 
il  is  Scarcely  poiTible,  that  a  paper^  printed  in  h  fmail  a  city 
as  Cork^  where  the  inhabitant  of  one  part  could  not  long 
remain  ignorant  of  what  pafTes  in  another^  could  have- 
admitted  io  cireumiiantial  an  account  as  is  there  given^, 
ii  there  were  no  truth  in  it.  Be  this  as  it  wiU,  wbe- 
thev  this  part  of  the  inilance  can  be  fupported  by  good 
evidi  lice,  or  whether  it  cannot,  the  general  reafoningy  which 
is  more  to  my  purpofe,  is  not  aneded.  Nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  that  violence  has  a  tendency  to  beget  vio- 
lence v  aud  that  ooercion  is  an  inftnmient  wkich>  like  the  flail, 
is  apt  to  recoil  upon  the  heads  of  thoie  who  ufe  it.  So  that 
thofe-  who  foSer  the  fyllem,  frequently)  tti  the  end,  are  the 
Viftims  of  the  errors  they  have  adopted. 

Let  us  fheny  Citizens,  wifely  conclude  that  redrefs  is  bet-» 
ter  than  panifbment:  and  that  all  fnttnded  cures^^  that  do 
not  eradicate  the  evil,  are  in  reality  aggravations  rather  than 
remedies.  You  ftiBe,  by  quackery,  for  a  whlle^  the  flame  of 
difeafe;  but,  if  the*  glowing  embers  remain  behind,  it  will 
burft  out  again ;  and  the  relapfe  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
original  diftemper.  Nay  femetimes^  from  mifmanagement^ 
the  Do61or  himfclf  is  the  worft  part  of  the  difeafe.  So  in 
political  cafes,  it  there  are  exifliog  grievances  in  the  country^ 
if  there  are  real  calamities^  and  thofe  calamtties  are  deeply 
feated  in  the  corruptions  which  have  ftolen  in  and  contaminated 
ihe  vitals  of  its  Conftitution;  let  us  be  well  aflfured,  that  f> 
long  as  you  refufe  to  reform  thofe  abufes,  diough  gallowfes^ 
Ibould  be  ere£^ed  in  every  ftreet,  you  only  compel  thofe 
whom  you  wifh  to  coerce,  to  make  you  dill  go'  on  further  in 
-violence  and  coercion,  till,  at  iaft,  your  fyftem  becomes  fo 
edious  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  that  humanity  can  tolerate  it- 
no  longer. 

Lord  Bacon^  whom  I  quoted  before,  has  a  very  emphatic 
obfervation  in  the  aforefaid  eflay,  which  is  very  much  t»  my 
purpofe ;  and  therefore  I  quote  it  to  you :  and  fome  peHbns» 
may,  perhaps,  be  more  difpolbd  to  pay  attention  to  the  maxim 

wlie» 
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mi9tn  it  is  prtfented  in  the  langiiaoe  of  a  pbileTopher  of  tlie 
Jlx/eentht  than  in  thac  of  a  polrrical  lediurer  of  the  iightstnib 
centurf.  "  The  fureft  way/'  fays  hc>  (p.  8a)  "  to  prevent 
^^  feditions  (if  the  times  do  bear  it,)  is,  to  take  away  the  mat* 
<<  ter  of  them  \  for  if  there  be  fuel  prepared,  it  Is  hard  to  tdl 
^  whence  the  fpark  ihall  come  that  ihall  fet  it  on  fire*''  And, 
to  fliew  how  dnwife  it  is  to  truft  to  any  of  tbrfe  imptrfo^  and 
4]iiack  remedies)  (whether  of  coercion,  or  what  not^)  whidi 
produce  a  temporary  fuppreffion  of  theie  difcanteiits,  withoat 
finwoing  lA^  cau/es  of  them,  he  alio  very  jo  Qiy  obferves^  (p.  %2^) 
^  Neiiher  let  any  prince  or  ftate  be  fecure  concarniag  difcoAr- 
^<  tenements,  becaufe  they  hitve  been  often^  or  have  been 
*^  long,  and  yet  no  peril  hath  enfued  ;  for  as  it  is  true  th4t 
^  evtty  vapour  or  fume  doth  not  tur^  into  a  ftorm^  io  it  >$ 
^  neverthelefe  true,  that  ftoitnS)  though  they  blow  09et  d^ 
^  vers  tknes,  yet  may  fall  at  laft,  and)  as  ttte  Spani&  prc$« 
^  verb  noteth  well,  rt^  ccrdhreaketh  at  ikiJa/l  by  the  wak^ 
"^  fulL**  Let  us  then  remember  that,  if  coet^cion  had  evcti 
been  facceftful,  yet  we  ought  to  coniidef  the  fedicion  si« 
Aided,  not  as  quelled ;  and  the  very  fiicce&  of  the  iyflena 
would  be  a^t  of  argument  againft.its  continuance. 

If  then  it  be  only  by  removing  the  caufe^of  diibomefits  thatt 
'fidkions  aftd  troubles  can  be  prevented,  let  us  proceed  f^ 
enquire  what  thefe  caufes  are.  In  doing  this,  I  (ball  have  to 
<l'w^l  in  partkiilar  on  the  pi3«re  4A  the  condition  of ,  the 
-iowvr  orders  of  ibciety.  I  fhall  xhei4  trace  thia*  mriery  to  i€s 
immediate  caufe^— >the  inadequate  rewards  of  labour;  tl^  fea/i- 
<Moua  difproportion  between  which,  and  the  prices  of  the 
iieceffartes  of  life,  I  (hall  fhew  to  be  rendered  ftill  more  €ala»> 
Aiitous  to  the  common  people,  by  the  ^ladiiie-  of  that  fyf^m 
cf  liberality  and  hofpkality  which  was  once  «be  boafl  of  the 
£ngHfii  nobility  and  the  great  proprietors  of  the  land,  ere 
^veiy  ctatm-to  liberality  aiui  real  grandeur  vieUed  ^o  th(i  in* 
xoads  of  Corruption,  Luxury,  and  Ltcentioiirne6.  I  fbali 
afterwards  have  occafioa  to  take  into  confideratiOQ  the  na«- 
tioaal  debt,  and  the  conftaudy  increasing  burthen  of  uxes«.» 
ehoft  firuits  of  the  blefied  fyflem  ot  Corruption,  which  it  ha^ 
lately  been  diowht  high  treafon  to  affail.  The  difgraceiul 
^yfteei  of  iinttrwi^r^tf^^i  will  not  pai^withopt  its  uiare  of 
animadverfion  in  this  difcuffion;— ^a  fyftem  which  has  done  fa 
aauchf  towards  debauching  the  morals  of  everv  clafa  of  men, 
Aom  the  moft  wealthy  ariitocrat  who  revds  in  luxurious 
£^endor,  to  the  pooreit  peafant  who  toils  like  ^  flave  in  the 
j$ddi  to  fupport  the  imperious  grandeur  diaf  tramples  him 
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in  the  duft.«-*I  ftallvthen  endeavour  to  point  out  tbe  coa- 

.  nexion  between  theoH  and  the  tendency  which  all  thefe  caufes 
have  had  to  produce  fermentation,  inftead  of  tranquillity,  in 
•  the  public  muid.  I  (hUl  aifo  endeavour  to  ihew,  that,  if 
immediate  reform  do  not  remove  the  danger,  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  calamities  flill  olore  grievous ;— calamities  fiom 
which,  I  believe,  we  have  no  other  means  to  redeem  our- 
felves,  than  by  promoting  a  thorough  reform  in  the  reprefeo- 
tation  of  the  people,,  and  procuring  a  reft  oration  of  the  po« 
pular  right  in  the  appointment  of  their  refpe£live  agents  of 
the  conftitution. 

You  will  perceive,  at  once,  that  it  is  impoffible  I  (hould 
go  through  the- whole  of  this  extenfiye  fubje^  in  one  night; 
and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  there  will  be  confider- 
able  inequalities  in  the  manner  in  which  I  ihall  handle  tbe 
xefpedive  parts.  No  man  can  periodically  comaiaud  that 
energy  of  mind,  and  flow  of  fpirits,  neceflary  to  give  full 
force  and  exprefiion  to  the  ideas  he  wiihes  u>  inculcate ;  but, 
from  the  mafs  of  materials  which  I  have  coUeded,  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  promife  thus  much, — that  each  of  *the  Lec- 
tures, into  which  I  fhall.  divide  this  fubjtd,  will  contain  at 
leaft  fome  fa&s  not  unworthy  of  your  attention,  and  which 
may  tend  to  throw  fome  degree  of  light  on  the  fubjed  I  am 
treating. 

I  proceed,  then,  immediately  to  conHder  the  part  of  die 
fubje<^  intended  for  the  prefent  evenings  namely,  tbe  inme- 
diate  Caufe  of  the  exifting  Diilurbances,-— Tliis  inunediate 
Caufe,  I  believe,  we  have  found  to  be  the  difirefies  amoag 
tbe  lower  orders  of  the  community ;  for  fo,  according  to  the 
prefent  fyftem,  we  are  to  regard  thofe  worthy  and  excellent 
onembers  of  the  community,  the  real  pillais  of  the  ftate,  by 
v^hofe  toil  we  are  fed,  and  by  whofe  valour  we  are  proteAed. 

That  the  diftrefles  and  mifery  of  the  people  are  the  princi- 
pal caufes  that  produce  difturbances,  is  a  fa6l  which  has  been 
difcovered  and  l^id  down  by  the  philofophers  of  elder  times. 
JBacofij  in  particular,  (p.  80.)  fays,  that  '*  the  matter  ojfeditions 
^f' is  of  two  kind^-^much  i?overty^  and  much  difcsmefUment,"'^ 
Pleafe  to  obferve,  that  this  is  a  little  contrary  to  the  maxims 
of  modern  art flocrats.  Our  drivers  would  perfuade  us,  that 
the  only  way  to  keep  the  labourer  in  proper  fubordination,  is 
to  keep  him  poor  and  miferable.  To  retain  tbe  wietched 
low-born  herd  in  a  ftaic  of  abfolute  valialage,  is  the  only  way, 
fay  they,  to  preferve  the  peaces  and  they  can  only  be  fo  re- 
tained by  penury  and  ignorance*    But  how  is  this  iUuftrated 
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hy  prefent  experience  ?  It  is  long,  I  believe  vety  long,  iince 
fogenerai  a  difpoildon  to  turbulence  hds  manifefted  itfeif 
among  this  common  herd,  as  they  are  called;  and  yet  it  is 
equally  long,  I  believe,  iince  fo  large  a  portion  of  them'weAt 
with  hungry  bellies. 

For  fuither  illuftration,  let  us  look  again  to  Ire/and.  Is 
not  Irsland^  according  to  minifterial  accounts,  in  a  ilate  yet 
more  alarming  ?  and  yet  Ireland  is  in  flili  greater  ignorance  and 
niifery  than  England.  In  fhort,  if  it  were  not  for  the  extreme 
aflfurance  with  which  thefe  dofirines  (or  arguments  which  ki 
reality  amount  to  thefe  do8rines)  are  frequently  advanced, 
by  unfeeling  Greatnefs  and  its  ruffian  retainers,  they  would 
not  be  wor&  the  formality  of  refutation.  For  if  it  is  really 
true,  and  I  (bould  fuppofe  nothing  lefs  than  a  Prime  Minifter 
could  have  the  blindnefs  to  doubt  it,  thata  tradefman' would 
be  better  pleafed  with  the  government  of  the  country,  whdki 
he  is  getting  rich  under  its  proteAion^  than  when  war  and 
taxation  are  driving  him  to  bankruptcy^' and  his  family  to^ 
workhoufe,  how  is  it  poffiUe  that  thedifcontents  of  the  peo- 
ple (hould  be  proportioned  to  the.caufes  they  have  to  be  well 
contented  ?  And  if  theie  maxims  of  &di^fXo  inceflanHy  rei- 
terated by  Pittites  and  Burkites,  Requites  and  iVyndha?mia^ 
are  indeed  fupported  by  the  experience  bf  mankind,  how 
came  that  foollQi  dreaming  philofopher,  Lord  Bacon,  to  be 
beld  in  fuch  efteemf  And.  how  comes  it  that,  in  the  mid  ft  of 
this  general  mifery  that  de«rours  us,  the  people  are  fo  far  froiti 
being  the  tame  and  complacent  beings  ihey  are  wiflied,  thiit 
SngtiJkfoUiers  !C^n  no  longer  be  trufted  to  keep  Englijhmen  ih 
Mder*— nor  Irijh  foldiersy  Irijkfnen — nor  Softch,  Scots;  brik 
•  that  you  muft  juggle  and  fliuffle  them  together,  like  a  paek 
of  c^rdsin  the  hands  of  a  fwindling  gameTier,  in  hopes  that 
the  knaves  of  one  fuit  may  knab  the  better  cards  of  another? 

But  let  us  return  to  this  fometimc-thoughi  phtlof<:]»phcr 
Bacon.  This  fame  foolifh  dreaming-  politician  fays  {FJpijt^ 
p.  31.)  "  And  if  this  poverty  and  broken  eilaie,  in  the  better 
**  fort,  be  joined  with  a  Want  and  neceflity  in  the  n\ean 
«  people,  the  danger  is  imminent,  and  great.  For  the  re- 
«  hellions  o^  the  belly  are  the  worft  !  "— TA^  rebellioiis  of  the 
telly  the  a;^r/i/— Strange  delufion! — Why,  it  (hould  feem 
that  this  fuppofed  philofopher  Bacon  woijld  not  have  been 
able  to  underftand  the  fublime  policy  of  reducing  ten  million^ 
of  people  to  the  brink  of  famine  in  one  country,  in  order  at 
once  to  pinch  and  wring  all  fedition  out  of  their  ftomachs,  and 
4effe^  the.  flarva^ion  of  twenty-four  millions  more  in  another. 

Again, 
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Agaiii)  &tt  bmt  mufty  philoibpher,  aimng  other  tiriags, 
fefnis  as  if  he  were  bent  upon  the  mad  and  fooiiih  projed  of 
periuading  minifters  that  ic  is  dangerous  to  levy  too  mach 
money  upon  the  people  by  the  tmpdfition  of  taxes*  This 
part  of  his  argument,  however,  if  it  ever  had  any  weight, 
muft  have  leG  and  lefs  every  year«*^efs,  for  example,  this, 
than  the  Uft ;  for  though  the  demands  have  become  (b  much 
greater,  yet  there  is  rotfon  to  belieire  their  aftual  levy  will  be 
Ibmewhat  lefs ;  aad«  if  things  go  on  in  their  prefent  career, 
I  believe,  by  and  by,  we  fliall  have  no  caufe  of  complaint  of 
this  fort:  we  (ball  pay  no  taxes  ^t  all,  having  nothing  )eft  ia 
pay  them  with ;  for  you  know,  Cttieens,  I  have  frequendy 
had  occafion  to  (hew  you,  that,  however  freely  J^bm  Bull 
may  bleed,  and  however  patient  an  animal  he  may  be,  he 
cannot  poffibly  have  more  blood  taken  from  his  veins  than 
there  is  in  them. 

Baeon^  however,  goes  on  to  obferve,  that  *^  the  canfes  and 
^  motions  o^  iiodition  are  umavMtkn  in  r«%ia9f|"— «or,  be 
might  have  added,  political  exchifions  on  account  of  religtotts 
opinions.-—^'  Taxes,  alterations  of  laws  and  cuftoms^'  (fuch 
for  inibnce,  as  making  Truth  a  likely  and  Argument  high  trga- 
fiHy  in  open  defiance  oJF  the  flacme  of  the  asth  Edward  III. 
$b0  only  imv  of  Tveafons  to  which  we  ought  to  pay  any  a^- 
aention!)  ^  the  akerattons  of  cuftoms/*  (fiich  as  the  imro- 
dudton  of  fyftems.  of  inquisition,  chat  (ill  every  houiewiih 
Ipies,  and  every  corner  of  the  (beets  with  informers,  and  thus 
jTubjedixie  a  once  free  people  to  the  moft  deteibble  flavery  of 
.the  wor(T  parts  of  y/^/y/)  ^Aloerations  of  cuftoms;  break-- 
^  sng  of  privileges;  general  oppreffion ;  advancement  of  wk 
f^  woi  thy  perfons/'-H(  fuch,  for  emnnple,  as  making  a  mere 
ff^ba  wamts  vuif  one  of  the  principal  minifters  of  flate}  or  a 
fle^y-headed  booby  of  a  lord,  who  cannot  fiiy  Bta/  to  a 

foofe,  even  when  he  fees  his  own  fhadow  in  a  looking-gla(S) 
irft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 

**  At  that  damned  board,  where  yet  he  ne'er  coold  leara 
«'  Of  Ihips  the  difference  *twixt  the  head  and  ftern/' 

merely  on  account  of  family  relailonfhip. 

To  thefe  caufes,  Bac^  adds  ^  Dearths^  Difhaaded  Sok 
^^  diers,"  and  the  like. 

Now,  Citizens,  of  the  circumibnces  thus  mentioned  as 
caufes  of  fedicions,  troubles  and  infurreQioiiai  a  great  par^ 

at 
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at  I^aft,  appearto  exift  in  this  comitry  at  this  time.  I  tfatfik^ 
therefore,  if  thefe  axioms  are  all  put  together,  the  conclufion 
viil  be,  that  the  way  to  reftore  peace  to  focicty  is^  not  to 
ftring  men  together  by  dozens,  who  never  fa«r  each  other'a^ 
faces,  in  indidtments  for  imaginary  treafons— it  is  not  to  make 
Fop- gun  Plots  and  Game-cock  Sedittons-*-it  is  not  by  tbefe^ 
but  by  timely  and  radical  reformation  of  exifting  abufes,  that 
peace  and  tranquillity  are  to  be  reflored :  and^  though  you 
may  keep  the  common  people  ignorant  of  principles,  and  the 
true  means  of  redrefs,  by  thefe  coercive  iheafures,  you  cannot 
keep  them  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  evil,  inafmuch  as  re-» 
lates  to  the  mifery  they  taffer. 

It  is  a  ereat  miftake  of  minifters  and  ariftocrats  to  fuppofe^ 
ox  pretendy  that  feditious  declaimers  can  make  men  beheva 
they  are  miferable,  when  in  reality  they  are  happy.  I  Oiould 
like,  for  my  part,  for  the  curioiity  of  it,  to  hear  the  maA 
whofe  eloquence  could  perfuade  a  man  who  had  juft  filled  his 
belly  that  he  was  flill  very  hungry  ;  or  could  convince  th^ 
peafant,  who  was  half  famifhed,  that  there  was  no  occafion 
for  him  to  tafte  food. — As  for  puni&ing  feditious  declaimersy 
aft  they  are  called,  for  pointing  out  the  caufis  of  the  calami^ 
ties,  (which  indeed  is  all  that  argument  can  do,)  you  might  a» 
well  punifh  the  phyiician  for  pointing  but  to  his  patient  the 
caufes  of  his  diforder,  as  if  the  difcovery  of  the  origin  were 
ki  reality  the  creation  of  the  difeafe. 

A  few  difturbed  imaginations  may,  perhaps,  be  agltateci 
here  and  there-— a  few  faiitaftic  individuals  maybe  found>  who 
will  credit  f  alfehoods,  becaufe  dreiTed  in  the  garb  of  dedama^ 
don :  but  thefe  ate  too  icw,  too  flighty^  and  too  frivolous, 
to  give  any  rational  alarm  *,  and  I  believe  it  is  equally  impofn 
Able  for  all  the  declaimers  in  the  world  to  make  the  people 
believe  they  are  miferable,  while  they  are  living  in  eafe  and 
abundance,  as  it  is  for  all  the  ctoquence  of  the  Tieafury  BencU 
to  conviiue  them  that  they  are  happy  and  flouriihing,  when 
theyi  are  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  ftarvation. 

But  it  is  faid,  that  it  is  clear  that  thefe  feditions  proceed 
firom  mere  infatuacion  and  artful  delufion^  becaufe  they  al- 
ways begin  with  the  ignorant  and  common  people,  wlio  are 
evidently  moft  eaiUy  played  upon.««'-Hear  what  Dr.  Davenant 
feys  on  this  fubjeft:  ^  the  common  people  are  the  iirft  to 
^  complain  of  mifgovernment,  and  the  firft  to  ftii  the  bad  ef* 
^  fe6is  of  it;  long  wars  are  carried  on  at  tbe  expence  of 
^  their  blood}  heavy  taxds  pinch  (hem  moft;  revenues  are 

^  mifm^maged 
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^  miimanaged  at  their  coft;  theyfooneft  feel  the  decay*  o^ 
•*  trade,  and  the  nation's  poverty.*'  PaL  JVorks^  vol.  2.  p.  57* 
This  was  the  language  of  an  honefl  Member  of  ParUament^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reigrr  of  Queen  Anne:  for  then  we 
fomettmes  had  an  honeft  Member  of  Parliament:  and  though 
I  believe  there  are  many. political  errors  in  his  writings,  yet 
they  breathe  this  fort  of  convi3ion,  that  the  way  really  to 
enrich  the  country  is  not  to  throw  all  advantages  into  the  hatida 
of  a  few  individuals,  but  to  make  the  majority  comfortable 
and  happy :  and  that  having  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  gene*f 
ral  profperity,  you  may  then  build  your  fuperftrufhire  c£  iuh 
tional  grandeur,  without  fear  of.  its  tumbling  into  ruin. 
.  Do  you  want  any  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  paiTage  I 
have  juft  quoted?  If  you  do,  let  me  appeal  to  the  city  oT 
Norzvuhy  that  once  flourifhing  mart  of  trade  and  manu£K« 
lure.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  eftimated  at  only  40,000, 
and  yet  25,000  of  thefe  have  been  obliged  to  claim  relief 
from  the  hand  of  charity ;  the  poor  rates  are  twelve  or  thirteen 
fiullings  in  the  pound.  Remember,  it  is  upon  the  middling 
orders  of  fociety  that  the  great  burthen  of  this  oppreffion 
fells ;  it  being  very  eafily  proved  that,  in  every  large  city* 
the  rich  furniih  a  much  (mailer  proportion  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  than  the  middling  orders;  becaufe  the  rich  live 
together  in  the  lame  neighbourhoods,  while  the  poor  and 
middling  orders  are  huddled  together;  and  therefore  tt^  pariflies 
in  which  the  rich  are  not  to  be  found,  are  thofe  in  general 
which  have  the  heavieft  poor's  rate  to  pay.  But  this  rate, 
heavy  as  it  is,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  burthen.  There  have 
been  voluntary  fubfcriptions,  alfo,  to  a  very  large  amount^ 
to  aiFord  charitable  relief  to  the  poor  of  this  city.  But  what 
is  this  which  we  call  charity  ?  What  is  this  oftentation  of 
humanity  which  enrols  our  names  in  lifts  <tf  fubfcription  and 
builds  palaces  for  the  reception  of  our  poor  i  What  do  we 
do  more,  after  all,  than  a  partial  z&.  of  Ju/iicif  What  do  we 
more  (to  confefs  the  fad  in  plain  and  fimple  terms)  than  ren*' 
4er  in  oftentation  a  pretended  charity,  a  part  of  that  compen- 
fiition  to  ufeful  indudry,  the  whole  cf  which  we  are  called 
upon  by  juftlce  to  afford  ?— -It  is  the  duty  of  every  member 
of  fociety  to  fee  that  the  laborious  claues  of  mankind  are 
enabled  to  maintain  themfelves,  in  comfort  and  abu^dance^  by^ 
their  labours;  and  ftiame,  (hame  on  that  Being  who  can  call 
bimfelf  a  man,  while,  wallowing  himfelf  in  wealth  and  fuper-« 
fluity,  he  fuffers  thofe  from  whofe  labour  every  thing  is  de« 

rived. 
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lt)rQ4»  t6  fitie  ta  %£&  .peai<r>'  and  diftrefs*  Short  of  this,  aS 
llvit  we  call  charity  is  irvfult  i  aud  even  this  is  nothing  tmort 
thaiijuftlce« 

I  riiineniber  I  was  once  talkiog  to  a  friend  of  the  chart tf 
and  benevolence  exhibited  in  this  country,  when  flopping  nte 
with  a  farcaftic  fnecr,  "  YeV'  fays  he,  «  we  fteal  the  gdofe; 
«  and  we  gi?e  bac|c  the  giblets/*  *'  No/'  (iid  the  third 
perfoni  who  was  ftsading  by,.  ^'  giblets  are  much  too  daintf^ 
<!  for  the  common  herd>  we  give  them  only  the  peA 
*  feathers."      ,  . 

:.  But. Norwich  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  this  mifery* 
j}revaUs;  in  the.parifh  of  Mary*k^b(me^  as  I  am  infornned  \>f 
aDi  inhabitant  of  that  diftrid,  feven  hundred  and  fifty  fomtJie^ 
Ht^iQiae  of  which  eyer  received  charity  before,  wett  obli|ed,to;^ 
claipir^ief  foom  the  contributions  fefon  foot  tliere^  ou'ing^ 
9l|e  week  iti  ^nuary  laft.  Now  if  this  is  not  an*'  inftatfie^^^ 
fTPwing .  mUery  ;and  calamity,  I  ihould  be  glad  to  ktfoWt 
vhat  is. ..   .  '  .  '    •  •■  » 

.  Nor  is  (fhe  evil  of  a  f)artial  nature.  Let  any  old^man,  whe^ 
Has  been.ufed  to  view  the  ftate.of  fociety  for  years^  call  tel 
his  rep^lW^^ion  the  very  different  appearance  which  the  chiU 
4|ert^.  labourers  and  mechanics  wear  now  >  from  what  the/ 
4id  in  forn\er  times.     Let  me  fend,  you,  for  example,  to  t\m 

Skft  jend  of  the  town— -to  the  neighbourhood  of  Spital-fields* 
ven  in  my  fhort  remembrance,  bare*foot  ragged  cbildreft 
lf>ifering  .;|bout  in  that  part  of  the  £own  wfare  very  rat^i  smd 
I.  had  fome  opportunities  of  ohfervation^  having  been  inf  mf 
boyiih  d^ysjntended  for  a  trade  conoedcd  with  the  maim^ 
(i^ure  carried  on  in  that  part  of  the  town. 

Citi^i^t^t.  this  wretchaiaefs  is.  jiot . confined  to  ohildrea 
only  ;•  fQr>.  to  the  honour  of  human  nature  be  it  fpoken,  for 
^n^e  inftance  of  an  inhuman  unfeeline  parent  you  have  a0 
iB^ft  ten  wl^  will  debar  them&I^ves  of  the  common  nect^H 
fie$  of  life,,  that  their  childnen  may  have  fuch  coni^t  atl 
their  fipa^ty  lot  will  afford  ijheiQ. 

'  I  remember  the  time^  myfelf,  when  a  man  whowas  a  tole* 
lable  wprkipan  in  the  fields^  had  generally,  befides  the  apart-' 
lltent  in  which  he  carried  on  his  vocation,  a  final!  fummer 
boufe  and  a. narrow  flip  of  a  garden,  at  the  oatfkirtapf  th« 
tQwn»  where  .he  fpent  bi$  Monda^^  either,  in  fiving  bis  pid- 
Mons,  K^r^mfiog  his  tulips,  mt  thofe  garctena  are  wm 
Ia|l0pj9^4eqvyf.  The  little  (ummer-houfe  and  the  Monday's 
i^creatipn  ar^.  i^  more}  and  you  will  find  the  poor  weavera 
s^  their .  fanulies  crowded  together  \n  vile,  ii|thy  and  un* 
whole(bine.ch9iBb€r9>  deftitute  of  the  oaoft  cooimon  comforts, 
N9.  XXIX.  Y  y  and 
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auid  ^en  of  .the  common  neceflkries  of  life.  This,  it  is 
|ru€>  is  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  caprices  of  fiaihion  and 
the  decline  in  the  confumption  of  iilk  goods.  But  it  arifes 
filU  more  eminently  from  there  being  no  fet  of  men  in  the 
reprefentatisre  branch  of  the  legiflature,  who  feel  it  their  in- 
tereft)  and  particularly  duty*  to  look  to  the  condition  of  die 
conunon  people,  and  preferve  a  juft  proportion  between  the 
price  of  their  wages  and  the  price  of  the  necefTaries  of  life* 
They  are  languiflung  in  mifery,  want  and  diftrefs !  But  me- 
thinks  I  hear  fome  great  and  mighty  ruler,  or  fome  friend  of 
tbefe  great  and  mighty  rulers,  demand  what  bufinefi  have 
thefe  wretches  to  make  holiday  every  Monday?  I  anfwer^ 
j,uft  as  much  as  thofe  who  put  the  queftion  have  to  make  boli* 
day  every  day  in  the  week**— I  know  very  well  that  theremuft 
be  gradations  in  fociety,  but  the  more  imperceptible  thofe  gra- 
alattoiia  the  better ;  atid  certainly  I  could  wifli  to  fee  none  fo 
low9.fo.lotL  in  the  jdqpths  of  .mifery  and  oppreffion,  that  no 
comfort  or  enjoyment  is  left  to  them ;  even  the  confequence 
•f  their  amelioration  fliould  be  that  none  Ihould  be  lifted  b 
high  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  refponfibility  or  jufHce.  I 
wiih  not  to  imprefs  any  ideas  of  equalizing  property ;  but 
I  with  every  man  to  feel  that  the  blufk  of  (hame  and  confcious 
guilt  (hould  rife  on  his  cheek,  when  he  wallows  in  luxury  at 
the  expence  of  thofe  but  for  whofe  labour  neither  luxury 
nor  abundance  could  exiit 

Citizens,  I  (ball  not  dwell  upon  details  at  this  time;  nor 
delineate  the  pi^ures  of  mifery  I  have  witnefTed.  Let  me 
employ  the  few  minutes,  during  which  I  (hall  detain  you,  ia 
removing  firom  yoor  minds  fome  of  thofe  prejudices  which 
are  fo  frequently  played  upon,  in  order  to  prevent  the  humanci 
and  benevolent  from  exerting  themfelves  with  generous  en* 
tfauliafm  in  .behalf  of  this  opprefled  and  injured  part  of  the 
commonity.  We  are  told,  forfooth,  that  the  miferies  and 
calamities  x)f  the  lower  orders  arife  from  their  own  untoward 
difpofitions — that  their  profligacy,  drunkennefs,  and  luxury 
are  fuch  that  amendment  is  impoffible. 

Oh  Citiziens!  Citizens!  can  this  charge  pofllbly  be  exa- 
mined for  afooment  and  be  believed  i  Are  you  really  fo  loft 
in  prejudice  as  to  fuppofe  that  there  exifts  any  difference  be- 
tween man  and  man,  but  that  which  fprings  from  the  accident 
that  lifts  one  on  high  and  deprefles  another  ?  Could  the  poor 
labourer  have  been  put  to  his  own  free  choice,  he  would,  per- 
haps, rather  have  been  the  offspring  of  fome  of  thofe  hizh 
-and  wealthy  potentates,  who  now  look  down  upon  him  with 
contempt,    ^ut  he  was  born  to  a  fitualtoa  which  made  labour 

necelTary 
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fieceflary  for  his  fiitififtence :  and  if  he  has  fallen  upon  timea 
that  make  labour  diflionourable^f  he  has  fallen  upon  times 
when  mifery  is  the  portion  of  the  labourer,  thefe  are  his  mis* 
fortunes  not  his  faults! 

Citisena,  that  there  are  particular  vices  which  belong  to  the 
lower  orders  of  fociety,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  I  will  for  a 
moment  admit.  But  if  it  be  fo  whence  docs  it  proceed? 
Does  not  the  very  ftatement  point  out  their  degradation  and 
depreflion  as  the  caufe  of  thefe  vices  ?— -Remove  then  the 
caufe  and  the  effe£l  will  ceafe.  But  this  depravity,  it  is  iaid, 
is  conftantly  increafing ;  and  the  prefcnt  generation,  fo  loud 
in  their  cry  for  reform,  are  more  depraved,  as  individuals) 
than  any  that  have  gone  before.  If  it  be  really  fo«-if  we  are 
really  to  conFider  the  laborious  clafTes  of  the  prefent  genera- 
tion as  more  profligate  than  thofe  of  preceding  ages,  let  us 
aferibe  the  phenomenon  to  its  real  caufe-— to  the  corruption 
among  thofe  who  direSt  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
the  confequent  incrcafe  of  miiery  among  the  people;  and  let 
us  remember  that  this,  inttead  of  an  objeSion^  is  an  addi- 
tional argument  in  favour  of  immediate  reform. 

But,  Citizens,  let  us  compare  thefe  clafies  with  the  higher 
orders  of  foclecy ;  and  I  believe  the  labouring  poor  will  find 
no  occaflon  to  blufh  at  the  comparifon.  Look  firfl  of  all 
below  you.  Citizens;  and  then  look  above :  nay  look  as  high 
as  you  pleafe.  Cnft  your  eyes  to  the  very  top  of  the  ladder; 
and  teUme  what  reafon  you  have  to  believe  that  thofe,  who 
ftand  upon  the  very  higheft  fpokes,  have  any  original  advan- 
tages, either  of  intellect  or  virtue,  over  thofe  who  hold  all 
iafe  at  the -bottom.  If  no  evidence  of  fucb  original  difference 
exifl,  the  immediate  condufion  is,  that  any  fiibfequenc  dif- 
ference, if  real,  mufl  fpring  from  the  negle6l  and  depreffion 
we  are  endeavouring  to  re3ify ;  and,  confequently,  that  we 
•ught  to  lend  all  our  efforts,  heart  and  hand,  to  prevent  man- 
kind from  being  thruil  below  as  we  now  behold  them. 

Let  us  then.  Citizens,  difdain  that  narrownntoded  prejudice, 
which  firft  of  all  reduces  men  to  mifery,  and  then  reproaches 
them  with  crimes  which  that  mifery  produced.  Remem- 
ber that  it  is  our  duty  to  promote  the  faappinefs  of  our  fellow 
beings,  and  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  living  in  more 
comfort,  of  receiving  more  information ;  and  that  thus  we 
ihall  improve  at  once  their  individual  liaippineft,  and  thofe 
moral  feelings  from  which  the  happineis  of  others  may  be  im- 
proved. 

No  man  makes  ufe  of  the  argument  I  have  jiiil  attempted 
to  controvert,  but    he   thereby   confeffiss,   that  the  only 
way  to  prevent  mankind   from  being  profligate  and  de- 
praved 
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ipraved,  is  toinend  tbeir  condition,  in  fqciety^  md  this  aflKOcL 

ment  can>  I  believe,  only  be  eftcHed  by  a  reformatio^  d  the 
political  abules  that  have  crept  into  our  conftitutioa;  and  re-* 
Coring  to  the  people  their  unalienable  and  coniiitutUHul 
rights  of  annual  Parliaments  and  universal  fuiFfiige. 

THETtat£  COACH. 

T^ic  following  article  appeared*  in  the  Morning  CMrcntcfe  t^M  Sfpt.    Tt  H  not 
■  ttOW  thanirplHiteci  into  tliis  cother  in  ex  wl  tar  ion  at  the  partial  fnftilineiii  aI 
this  propliecy,  io  tile  lift  liaoz^.     Na  man  more  feriosily  dcpredfBef  vio- 
lence than  myfelf :  for  no  man  la  more  avnre  how  anxious   Corruption  is 
'fomakcthe  adfona  of  the  worft  men  a  pretence  for  dcftroyinif  tne  beft.* 
.  The  oqly  rearoo  fqr  rrpnntiji^  it,  in  addition,  to  its  catttcmtnce  for  fiUin^ 
up  the  page,  is  that  it  unfoldi  the  realcvUe  of  the  vtokacc  aa^^coRunoopK* 
*  "fcy  which  the  iiatibh  has  bccii  aiEi^ed.  J.  T. 

YOUR  Coach  of  State  doth  lack  repair— 
'  How  could  it  laft*  Io  long  without  it ! 
Your  Coachman,  Bill,  bcftows  no  care, 
Blit  might  and  main  refblves  to  fcout'  ir. 

ft 

'  Thto,'tht  Jilt hieft  mire  he  dafties, 

WKere  none  but  Szoinc  unclean  wou'd  wcTtei'i 
•  Through  thick  andthiH  John  Bi;i.l  helafhes, 

The  State-Ck>ach  follows  hclter-fkcltcr.- 

Its  Jirings  arc  broke,  its  xohetli  arc  clogg'd, 

Ththoiy  totters  on  its  axis'; 
Yet  onward  ftill  Jobw  Bull  is  flogg'd. 

And  drags  a  world  of  debt  and  taxes* 

Acrofs  him  Hal  Poftillion  iidcTs, 

And  laugh's,  and  f  wears,  and'jokcs,  and  fpur^hhs  ; 
The  bcaft  bem'oans  his  galled  fides,-^ 

Ha  l  chinks  his  gold,  nor  flops  to  curfe  Him* 

\         Sill,  not  c6ntent,  a  pack  of  thieves 

Ncx^  hires  (their  nimes  I  need  not  tell  yc), 
To  MTOtry  Bull  an  order  gives^ 

Some^^ctf  his  back,  fonne  pinch  his  beUy* 

A  ^ng  of  Foreign  Sharpers  too, 

To  rob  the  Coach  with  iktll  contend ; 
«' '       Bill's  thanks  to  each,  he  ownSt  arc  duf. 
The  grtatitr  rogue,  the  more  kis  friend ••^^ 

Full  many  a  fage  difcrede  forewarns 
J  Raib  BtLLY  of  impending- danger, 

Heminds  th»  youth  that  BuiU  haoe  hamp^^ 
ThAi  to  their  ui'e  Joum  Bii  ll's  nojhamgfr^ 

That  flioul'd  he  fall  among  the  ^aMxr, 
The  gjfitdy'hQgs  might  overpoWr  himy 

Befmear'd  with  dirt,  And  foakcd  in  unnCf 
As  fav'ry  food,  they  might  devour  him* 

Invain-^^BiiL  f corns  to  qtdt  the  bo% 
.  Till  Bi7Li.  enraf^'d  (haU  turn  his  tethec^ 
And  then— »Ao'//  wonder  if  he  knocks 

Statc-Coach  and  Driver  down  toguhtr  9 
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O  ft>    T  H  X 

WARNING    VOICE 

o  r 

KING  CHANTICLEER^ 


PART    I. 


Jl  £  men  of  Ostkham,  one  and  all, 

So  valiant  and  fo  witty. 
Of  late  for  treafon  all  agog. 
Attend  unto  my  ditty : 

A  ditty  which  the  bard  I  ween 

In  pillory  may  rue; 
For  it  a  HM  muft  be  deem'd— ^ 

Since  cv'ry  word  is  true, 

ril  fhew  how  Johnny  Gilpin's  ghoft 

His  deareft  Ton  awoke ; 
And  how  that  fon  thro*  darkling  air, 

A  wond'rous  journey  took ; 

And  how  the  Lords  of  OakhamU  town^^^ 

All  men  of  high  degree. 
Apothecaries,  men  of  law. 

And  thofe  that  Yquires  be  ! — 

JB  How 


^  JOHK   CILPIN>  GltOSt« 

How  thefe)  and  fuch  like  gallant  men 

Allembled  iit  tke  Ocmriy 
Left  Sans-CuhtUSy  with  pop-^guns  arm'dy 

Should  1)eat  the  Sign-poft  down* 

That  Sign-poft  which  fo  long  has  ftood. 

The  wonder  of  each  lout) 
Till  with  feditrdus  paper  balls, 

Tom  Paint  kick'd  up  a  rout* 

(Since  when,  ah  woe !  ah  well^a-day  \ 
How  fooVscap  tia^  aboiTnded !} 

And  crowns,  and  mitres  eke  to  boot^ 
And  fign-poft  Dukes  confounded. 

Th^n  wonder  not,  ye  Oakham  men. 
Nor  fcratch  your  heads  to  know 

Why  thofe  who  gaudy  fign-pofts  love 
Should  with  fuch  fury  glow. 

But  liften  to  the  tale  I  tdl. 

Nor  let  a  word  be  loft, 
How  Law}rer  Combes  was  lately  wak'd 

By  Johnny  Gilpin's  ghoft. 

'Twas  at  the  folemn  hour  of  nighty 
When  all  lay  ftill  in  bed;— 

Except  the  Swinifli  Multitude, 
Who  grunt  for  want  of  bread-* 

For  bellies  full,  as  Birry  knows, 

Difpofe  vis  men  to  fleep. 
While  gnawing  hunger  oft  is  found 

The  eyes  agog  to  keep. 

'Twas 


'Twas  at  that  hotir,  ynhea  doStars  grav^ 

And  keen  i^tornies  too^ 
Tbcii:  ruin'd  clients,  in  their  dreaois, 

* 

And  murder'd  patients  viewj 

W^en  Qilpkf  in  lits  winding  ibee^ 

At  Combes's  feet  did  ftand : 
«  Awake,"  he  (aid,  "  thou  man  of  law  !** 

And  wav'd  his  ibadowy  hs^id. 

«  Ab !"  who  art  thoH  V  the  Jawyer  qt\^ 

All  as  the  fpe^re  pale  ,— 
^  Some  client,  fure,  who  gain'd  his  fuit, 

V  But  died  for  cofts  in  jail ! 

^  Or  fome  poor  &iniih*d  wretch  I  ywsh 

^  Compell'd  the  town  to  flee, 
^  Becaufe  he  could  not  ftand  a  fuit 

<<  Ag^inft  my  I^oid  and  me. 

^  And  niuft  I  iflii^  join,  fo  foon^ 

**  Before  the  cpurts  above, 
(<  From  which  np  writ  of  error  { 

•*  Can  ever  hope  to  move?'* 

^  Not  fo,  my  fcn,"  wj^  foleinn  voice 

The  fpeftre  made  reply  \ 
.  tf  No  tipftaflF  ftern,  from  heav'n  di(patph*d 

^  With  fpecial  capias  I^ 

«  Nor  yet,  I  ween,  for  thpe  array'd 
"  The  winged  jurors  ftand,        , 

«  Nor  God  Ahnighty'^  Clerk  in  Court 
f*  Yet  bids  «  hid  uf  thy  hati^.'* 

But 
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^  But  here  thy  loving  father  flatids^ 

«  Thy  father  all  fo  kind, 
^  Who  rode  fo  fail  through  Ediboaton 

«<  And  left  his  wig  behind. 

^  That  father  who»  one  night  in  cups, 

•*  To  loving  fpoufe  untrue, 
^  Was  led  aftray  up  Fitter^kme^ 

^  And  blefs'd  the  world  with  you. 

<<  FromMiftrefs  Gilpin's  jealous  eye 

^  I  kept  thee  clofe  conceai'd; 
^  And,  pl^as'd  to  fee  the  thriving  hopes 

**  Thy  early  youth  reveal'd, 

^<  I  put  thee  to  a  man  of  law, 
^  In  hopes  to  make  thee  great  | 

tt  And  ilnce,  alike  alive  or  dead, 
^  Have  watch'd  thy  growing  ftate. 

tt  And  now  a  tale  I  come  to  tell^ 

<^  If  ghofts  can  read  aright, 
«  Shall  make  thee  dear  to  Bitty  Pitt, 

^  And  great  as  Jo€y  fVhite : 

«'That  Bitty  Pittj  and  Jiey  tnite^ 
"  The  people's  joint  falvatlon  ! 

^  Who  all  the  cajb,  and  all  the  fpiesj 
^  Command  throughout  the  nation. 

"  For,  know,  from  London's  wicked  town, 
•*  To  mar  your  blefs'd  condition, 

^  A  dreadful  lot  is  on  the  road 
«  Of  TREASON  and  SEDITION ! ! ! 

««  All 
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A  All  from  a  wicked  mdght  it  comes^ 
<^  Who  gives  in  London  Lieduresy 

^  And  fills  the  heads  of  common  folks 
^  Widi  ftrange  and  new  conjeAures. 

^  He  tdls  them,  conmon  folks  an  tneHf 
'^  Andjheuld  like  men  be  treated; 

^  Not',  like  afwinijb  multitude^ 
'*  By  wealthy  knaves  be  cheated* 

*  He  tells  them,  too,  V/i  very  hard 
<<  On  them  and  all  their  tieighbers, 

^<  That  Lcrdsy  and  Dukes^  and KingSfJbouUeai 
**  The  profit  of  their  labors : 

«<  Or  that  theyjhould  be  tax*d  and  tax'd 

•*  [JVhich  be  to  prove  is  willing) 
"  Till  for  two-pennyworth  of  irtad 

«  They're  forc'd  to  pay  a  /hilling  ! 

* 

^  Ye  priefts  and  lawyers,  how  your  pride 
<<  Muil  foon  come  tumbling  down 

**  Should  e*er  thefc  new  French  principles 
**  Arrive  in  Oakham  town ! 

**  Then  hafte,  my  fon ;  arifc,  with  me 

**  To  Bigglefwade  repair, 
^  Ere  yet  my  (hadowy  effence  melt 

"  Before  the  morning  air.*'' 

He  faid,  and  feizM  him  in  his  armsy 

Nor  for  an  anfwer  ftopp'd ;        * 

And  Lawyer  Combesy  by  Gihin*s  ghoft^ 

At  Bigglefwade  was  dropp'd. 

The 
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The  morniBg  breaks,  tJieqoach  arrives^ 

The  lawyer  pri^s  hi^  ears, 
Raniacl^s  die  b^^et,  boot,  and  feats^ 

•But  not  a  book  appears. 

Then  did  he  rave  and  {{ainp>  wi  ibrth 

A  fpeclal  cgpias  drawj' 
And  fwefUr  againd  his  father's  ghpft 
He*d  bring  a  fuit  at  law* 

Whric  thus  defpairing^  round  he  flar'd^ 

And  (carchM  on  every  fide. 
Beneath  an  old  dame's  petticoats 

He  fumething  firange  efpied* 

M  *Tis  here»  'tis  here  ;  I  have  it  faft,** 

With  eager  joy  he  cried— ^ 
^  TTis  here,  'tis  here,"  the  echoing  walls 

Of  Biggkfwadg  replied. 

The  promis'd  prize,  with  trembling  hand^ 

He  drew  from  its  retreat  j 
Then  back  returned  to  Oakham  town 

Upon  a  couffer  flecu 

And  all  the  while  as  he  did  ride^ 

He  counted  on  the  gains, 
Which  Oakhains  fapicnt  Gothamtfes 

Would  give  him  for  his  pains« 


And  to  himfelf  he  thus  did  fayi 
"  rU  next  to  court,  I  vow, 

«  And  to  the  mighty  Billy  Pitt 
"  Will  make  my  humble  bow. 


«  Whd 
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«*  Who  knows  but,  when  this  feat  is  told, 
«*  Great  Pitt  may  deign  to  fmile  i 

*  And  with  a  little  finecurd 
*'  Reward  my  faithful  toil. 

^  Or,  (hould  the  Inquifition  want 

**  Another  helping  hand, 
**  Why  (hould  not  Camhs's  humble  name 

«  With  fThtte's  afpire  to  ftand  r 
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PART     IL 


J^  O  W  to  the  Cr^n  with  one  c(»i(eat 

All  Oakham^s  heroes  fly, 
Refolv'd  the  Sign»poft  to  defend. 

Or  in  the  conflid  die : 

For  Fame,  upon  the  market  crols, 

Did  tell  the  wond'rous  tale 
Of  Lawyer  Comles  and  Gilpin's  ghoft. 

All  as  the  afhes  pale. 

Firft,  bluflering  Berry  came,  renown'd 
For  bolus,  draught,  and  blifter. 

And  from  fedition  vow'd  to  purge 
All  Oakham  with  a  clyfter. 

Next,  fflUiamsy  trembling  for  his  tithes^ 

His  royal  zeal  difplay'd. 
He  rofej  he  flew;  nor  even  ftopp'd 

To  kifs  his  buxom  maid. 

N« 
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No  more  he  pants  to  greenland  fhade 

And  hvlhy  brake  to  run. 
And  at  his  favVite  fF§odcock  diere 

To  p6ijit  his  carnal  gun    ■ 

That  ff^oodcocl  as  a  partridge  plump-^ 

Tho*  (land'rous  laymen  clatter, 
What  prieft  might  not  at  Aich  a  bird 

Permit  bis  mouth  to  water  i 

But  now  at  other  game  he  flies. 

With  loyal  zeal  fo  warm. 
With  maudling  Haley  by  his  fide. 

And  flagdation  Orme. 

This  gooAy  trinity  of  priefts 

^  Three  perfons,  one  in  mind !) 
Ran  to  the  Crown,  in  pious  hope 

A  Mitre  there  to  find. 

And  there  full  many  a  loyal  wight, 

With  motives  jufl  as  pure, 
They  sOfo  mA^  rcfolv'd  to  make 

Their  loayes  and  fifties  fure. 

Says  fTtlUams^  *«  In  the  book  *tis  faid, 

^  As  all  divines  agree, 
^  Thi  Swtnijh  Multitude  mufi  crouch 

«  B^tire  the  powers  that  be. 

■ 

^  Thcfe  pow'rs  that  be,  if  right  I  read, 
«  Are  King,  Lord,  I*laceman,  Pridl| 

•*  Who  by  this  rule  are  privileg'd 
^  On  others*  toil  to  fcaft, 

C  ^*And 
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"  And  tight  it  is ;  for,  iOiould  the  bes^ 

» 

"  Have  all  their  labour  brings^ 
**  They'd  live  as  well  as  priefb  themiBves^ 
And  grow  as  wife  as  kings. 


(( 


"  Then  Church  and  State^  in  wedlock  join'd, 

^  Should  awe  the  world  no  more; 
"  Nor  crowns  nor  mitres  longer  fwing 

•  • 

"  At  every  zJe-houfe  door." 

He  fpokei  with  awe  the  proflxate  crowd 

Their  oracle  rever'd  ; 
And  once,  at  leaft,  in  all  his  life. 

His  congregation  heard ^ 

For  Bahamas  ftick  was  hung  aloft,      - 

As  once  in  days  of  yore. 
And  open  forced  that  mumbling  mouthy 

Which  never  op'd  before. 

And  now,  from  BiggUJwait  returned, 

Caihe  lawyer  Combes  in  haftc, 
And  all  before  their  haggard  eyes 

The  fearful  packet  plac*d. 

• 

'Tis  op'd,  with  many  a  mutter'd  ^)dl 
To  blefe  the  Crown  from  hann. 

And  keep  them  all  (God  fpeed  Ae  pray'r  !) 
From  vile  Sedition's  charm. 

When  lo  !  a  feather 'd  hero  bounc'd, 

A  mangled  fight,  to  view, 
And  flrctch'd  his  headlefs  neck  and  otkA 

«  Coih—coch-a-dgodle'doo  !*' 

And 
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And  ftill  he  fpurn'd  and  flapped  his  wil^\ 

And  (hook  his  fpurs  of  fted, 
While  trembling  jobts  and  haggard  look% 

The  councirs  fears  reveal. 

For  dius  prophetic  flow'd  the  ftrain 
That  piercM  each  wondering  ear^ 

While  priefts  o*er  tythe-pigs,  fees  and  dues, 
Bequeath'd  the  parting  tear. 

«  Ah,  well,  ye  f^rvile  creW,  may  ye 

^  My  clarion  (hrill  bewail, 
<<  Whofe  fcream  ill-omen'd  but  fordiodes 

^  A  more  difiiftrous  tale. 

^  My  crowing  fpeaks  the  enrioas  light 
«  That  foon  muft  clear  the  flcy; 

«*  For  isfiicraft*Sy  prieftcrqft^s  night  is  pafl^ 
^  And  ReaJmU  dawn  is  nigh* 

^  In  me  behold  the  fate  to  which 

"  All  tyranny  muft  bow, 
^  And  thofe  whoVe  long  opprefs'd  the  poor 

«  Shall  be  as  I  am  now." 

He  fpoke — they  would  have  ftopp'd  his  voice, 

And  kept  him  clofe  confin'd ; 
But  ah !  he  'fcapM  their  anxious  care, 

As  flits  impaffive  wind. 

And  ftill  he  ftalks  abroad,  the  Cite 

Of  tyrants  to  difplay; 
V^r  can  the  Attorney  GeneraTsJelf 

Thi  htadUJi  fpeetre  lay. 


^i/ 


'^i-^^ 
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